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DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 


0R| 

THE  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


In  Ibnie  Editions  of  this  Work,  a very  long 
Lift  ot  Medicines,  Simple  and  Compound,  is  an- 
nexed, faid  to  be  proper  to  be  kept  in  private 
Families,  for  occafional  ufe. 

In  the  prefent  Edition  this  Lift  is  omitted,  be-- 
caufe  it  may  not  be  without  danger  to  intruft  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  Medicines  into  the  hands  - 
of  perfons  who  are  not  competent  judges  of  their 
nature  and  properties  : And  befides,  before  any 
great  portion  of  them  can  be  ufed,  they  may  be 
in  fuch  a ftate  of  decay,  as  to  render  them  not 
only  ufelefs,  but  highly  injurious The  Medi- 

cines recommended  in  the  Work  may  be  had, 
when  wanted,  at  any  Laboratory  or  Apotheca- 
ry’s Shop,  in  a frefti  ftate,  and  may  be  ufed  with 
Ifafety. 

I Edinburgh,  Aprils,  1802. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  RENDER  THE  MEDICAL  ART  MORE 

generally  useful, 

BY 

shewing  people  what  is  « their  owe-  power,  both  with 

RESPECT  TO  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CORE 
OF  DISEASES. 


CHIEFLY  CALCULATED 

TO  RECOMMEND  A PROPER  ATTENTION  TO 
REGIMEN  b’  SIMPLE  MEDICINES, 


By  WILLIAM  BUCHAN,. M.D. 
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O fay  any  thing  of  tlie  merit  of  the  Ori- 


ginal W ork,  which  has  fo  long  been  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  Public,  and 
which,  fince  its  hrft  appearance  in  1769,  has 
undergone  no  lefs  than fixteen  new  editions,  (the 
laft  fo  lately  as  1798),  the  Publiflier  flatters 
himfelf  is  now  unnecelfary,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  impertinent.  He  has  therefore  to 
Rate  the  claims  of  the  prefent  edition  only  to  pu- 
blic favour. 

When  the  Publiflier,  on  the  expiry  of  the 
Copy-right  of  the  Original  Work,  which  took 
place  in  1 79J?,  had  come  tot  a refolution  of  pre- 
fenting  the  Public  with  a new  edition,  he  at  the 
fame  time  determined,  that  no  pains  or  expence 
fliould  be  fpared  to  render  that  edition  in  fome 
meafure  worthy  of  its  approbation.  For  this 
purpofe  he  engaged  a Medical  Gentleman,  on 
whofe  honour  and  abilities  he  could  perfectly 
depend,  to  make  fuch  additions  and  corredlions 
as,  in  his  opinion,  the  Work  would  admit. 
Thefe  have  partly  been  thrown  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  in  the  form  of  notes  ; partly,  where 
the  fubjed;  was  entirely  new,  retained  in  the 
body  of  the' Work,  as  text.  Befide  a variety  of 
additional  obfervations  on  many  of  thofe  con- 
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tained  in  the  former  Work,  a number  of  fuh- 
jeds,  entirely  new,  are  here  introduced  ; with 
a complete  Treatife  on  Lues  Venerea  and  Go- 
norrhoea Virulenta,  under  all  their  various  forms: 
likewife  Differtations^  on  Sufpended  Animation 
from  drowning,  hanging,  fuffocation,  from 
noxious  vapours,  cold,  profufe  bleeding,  &c. 
on  Blood-lettings  InJlammatioUs  Dijlocations ^ Frac- 
tures ^ &c.  the  Life  of  the  Cold  Bath,  the  different 
Mineral  Waters,  with  fome  Obfervations  on  Dietj 
chiefly  with  a view  to  oeconomy  therein,  in  the 
prefent  fcarcity  of  provifions,  and  fome  advice 
to  the  lower  claffes  on  that  fubjeO:.  Throughout 
the  whole,  the  Original  is  preferved  entire  and 
immiitilated,  as  well  out  of  refpe£l  to  the  Work 
itfelf,  as  from  a due  deference  in  this  matter  to 

the  opinion  of  the  Public. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Publiflier’s  endeavour 
in  this  new  edition,  has  been,  to  render  the 
Work  more  extenfively  ufeful,  by  embracing 
a great  variety  of  fubjeds,  as  well  as  more  ge- 
nerally fafe,  by  pointing  out  fuch  errors  and 
deflciences  in  the  former  Work,  as  were  likely 
to  be  of  word  *confequence,  and  which,  in  a 
greater  or  fmaller  degree,  muft  ever  attach  to 
all  human  performances.  How  far  he  has  fuc- 
ceeded,  does  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  the 
Public,  to  decide,  to  whefe  arbitration  he 
chcarfully  fubmits. 


AUTHOR'S  ABVERTISEMENT. 


IT  is  afloniflilng,  after  Medicine  has  been  fo  long  cul- 
tivated as  a liberal  art,  that  philofophers  and  men 
of  fcnfe  ihould  Hill  quellion  whether  it  be  more  beneficial 
or  hurtful  to  mankind.  This  doubt  could  never  take  its 
rife  from  the  nature  of  medicine,  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted. 

All  ages  and  nations  have  agreed  in  thinking  that  the 
fick  ought  to  be  treated  in  a manner  difterent  from  thofe 
in  health.  Indeed  the  very  appetites  of  the  fick  ihew  the 
neceifity  of,  at  leaft,  a different  regimen.  So  far  medi- 
cine is  evidently  founded  in  nature,  and  is  quite  confid- 
ent with  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 

Had  phyficians  been  more  attentive  to  regimen^  and  lefs 
felicitous  in  hunting  after  wonderful  medicines,  and  con- 
cealing their  pretended  virtues  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
the  medical  art  would  never  have  become  an  objeft  of 
ridicule.  The  affedlation  of  myftery  may,  for  a while, 
draw  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  but  will  never  fe- 
cure  the  efteem  of  men  of  fenfe  ; and  it  will  always  occa- 
fion  fufpicions  in  the  minds  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of 
mankind. 

Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  monopolife  or  conceal  any 
thing  that  relates  to  the  prefervation  of  health  or  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  muft  not  only  be  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  fo- 
ciety,  but  likewife  to  the  medical  art.  If  medicine  be  a 
rational  fcience,  and  founded  in  nature,  it  will  never  lofe 
its  reputation  by  being  expofed  to  public  view.  If  it  be 
not  able  to  bear  the  light,  it  is  high  time  that  it  were  ex- 
ploded. 

Secrecy,  in  any  art,  lays  a foundation  for  impofition. 
Had  phyficians  never  aiTeiied  my  ftery, quacks  and  quackei  v 
could  never  have  exifted.  Now  that  they  have  over^rnu 
all  Europe,  and  difgraced  both  natui'e  and  the  medical 
protelfion,  there  is  no  other  method  of  dilcrediting  them 
with  the  people,  but  a total  reverfe  of  behaviour  in  the 
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Faculty.  Let  us  therefore  aft  with  candour,  opeiinef?, 
and  ingenuity,  and  mankind  will  foon  learn  to  dread  every 
thing  in  medicine  that  has  the  fmalleit  appearance  of  fe- 
crecy  or  dlffjuife. 

The  alFedtation  of  myflery  not  only  renders  the  medical 
art  more  liable  to  be  abufed,  but  likewif?  retards  its  pro- 
gi  efs.  No  art  ever  arrived  at  any  confiderablc  degree  of 
improvement,  fo  long  as  it  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few 
who  pra61ifed  it  as  a trade.  The  iuterelled  views  of  a 
trade  will  always  ob'.huft  the  progrefs  of  a fcience.  Other 
arts  have  been  clifFufed  among  the  people,  have  become 
the  obicifs  of  general  attention,  and  have  been  improven 
accordingly.  Medicine  ftiil  continues  a myftcry.  Even 
the  pliilofopher  is  not  alliamed  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
caufes  and  cure  of  difeafes.  Hence  it  is,  that  while  other 
branches  of  fcience  have  arrived  at  a high  degree  of  per- 
fedlion,  the  healing  ait  is  ftill  involved  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Thofe  who  follow  the  beaten  trad  of  a teacher,  feldoni 
make  any  ufeful  difeoveries.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
moft  of  the  real  improvements  in  medicine  have  either 
been  the  effed  of  chance,  or  have  been  made  by  perfons 
not  bred  to  phyfic.  Men  who  think  and  reafon  for  thera- 
felvcs,  who  are  not  fettered  by  theories,  nor  warpt  by 
hypothefes,  bid  the  faireft  for  improving  any  art. 

As  all  men  are  liable  to  difeafe,  and  equally  interefted  in 
every  thing  relating  to  health,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of 
phyficians  to  fliew  them  what  is  in  their  own  power,  both 
with  refped  to  the  cure  of  the  one,  and  the  prefervation 
of  the  other.  Did  men  take  every  method  to  avoid  dif- 
eafes, they  would  ft Idom  need  the  phyiician  ; and  would 
thev  do  what  is  in  their  own  power  when  Tick,  there  would 
be  little  occafion  for  medicine,  it  is  hard  to  fay  if  more 
lives  are  not  loll  by  people  trufling  to  medicine,  and  nc- 
gleding  their  own  endeavours,  than  all  that  are  faved  by 
the  help  of  phyfic. 

We  do  not  mean  that  all  men  are  to  be  made  phyficians. 
This,  according  to  the  prefent  acceptation  of  the  word, 
would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  impfifllble.  We 
only  mean  that  they  ikould  be  taught  the  importance  of 
due  care  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  of  a prtper 
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rtglmtn  in  difeafes.  Thefe  they  are  certainly  capable  of 
uuderftanding,  and  all  the  reft  is  of  fmall  account. 

We  are  happy  to  find,  that  fome  of  the  moft  enainent 
phyficians  now  begin  to  entertain  more  liberal  ideas  with 
regard  to  phyfic.  Van  Swieten  *,  Rofen  t,  Tiflbt,  and 
fome  others,  have  written  with  a view  of  diffufing  fome 
knowledge  of  medicine  among  the  people.  Their  per- 
formances liave  met  with  that  applaufe  from  the  public, 
which  it  is  always  ready  to  bellow  on  works  of  real  utility. 
Had  Tiflbt’s  plan  been  more  extenfive,  the  following  pages 
would  probably  never  have  been  made  public.  He  con- 
fines himfelf  folely  to  the  acute  difeafes.  We  have  like, 
wife  treated  the  chronic  ; both  becaufe  they  are  very  fre- 
quent in  this  country,  and  becaufe  the  cure  of  them'chiefly 
depends  on  a proper  regimen. 

Dr  Tiflbt  has  alfo  treated  the  prophylaxis,  or  preven- 
tive part  of  medicine,  lefs  minutely  than  feems  neceflary. 
A very  flight  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  popular  maladies 
is  fufficient  to  Ihew  that  many  of  them  might,  by  due  care, 
be  prevented.  For  this  reafon,  a confiderable  number  of 
the  following  pages  are  employed  in  pointing  out  the  moft 
common  caufes  of  popular  difeafes,  and  the  means  of 
avoiding  them. 

The  firft  part  of  the  prophylaxis  is  calculated  to  fliew 
the  importance  of  proper  nurfing  J.  The  obfervations  were 
made  in  a liluation  w’here  the  author  had  the  greateft  op- 
portunities of  feeing  the  effeds  both  of  the  right  and  wrong 
management  of  children,  and  of  being  fully  convinced  that 
the  latter  is  the  principal  caufe  of  their  great  mortality. 

Peculiar  attention  is  paid  to  the  difeafes  of  mechanics. 
That  ufeful  fet  of  people,  upon  whom  the  riches  and  pro- 
fperity  of  Britain  depend,  can  never  be  too  much  regarded. 
Their  valuable  liv^  are  frequently  loft  for  want  of  due 
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* Phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Majefties. 

f Firft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden. 

t Moft  of  the  obfervations  contained  in  the  firfl.  chapter  were 
made  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth,  and  communicated 
to  the  public  feveral  years  ago,  in  a p.:mpi.let  addreft’ed  to  the  go- 
vernors of  that  hofpital. 
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attention  to  circumftances,  which,  both  to  themielves  ancf 
others,  may  often  appear  trifling. 

We  have  iikewife  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  bad  ef- 
fcas  of  luxury,  indolence,  &:c.  All  men  acknowledge 
health  to  be  the  chief  bleffing  of  life  ; but  few  fliew  a pro- 
per concern  for  the  prefervation  of  it.  There  is  hardly 
any  pleafure  or  profit  for  which  people  will  not  ha/.ard 
their  health  ; and  it  is  often  bartered  for  the  moil  fordid 
enjoyments.  Few  things,  howeVer,  are  more  in  their 
own  power.  Moft  nitu  may  enjoy  health  if  they  will. 
Even  thofe  who  have  had  the  mislortune  to  be  naturally 
of  a weak  conflitution,  have  often,  by  proper  care,  arri- 
ved at  an  extreme  old  age,  and  enjoyed  good  health  to  the 
very  lafi  ; while  fuch  as  were  naturally  robufl,  by  trufi- 
ing  too  much  to  their  llrength  of  confiitution,  and  defpi- 
fing  care,  have  either  died  young,  or  dragged  out  a life  of 
pain  and  rnifery. 

^ In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  been  chiefly  atten- 
tive to  diet,  drink,  air,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen. 
Regimen  feems  to  have  been  the  chief,  if  not  ^he  only 
medicine  of  the  more  early  ages,  and,  to  fa^  the  truth,  it 
is  the  moll  valuable  part  of  medicine  flill.  But  regi- 
men and  domeftic  medicines  are  defpifed,  while  foreign 
regions  are  ranfacked  for  things  of  lefs  value,  and  every 
ore  which  the  earth  affords  is  tortured  to  extraft  poifons, 
and  arm  the  daring  empyric  for  the  deflruaion  of  his  fel- 
low’-n'cn. 

We  have  indeed  ventured  to  recommend  fome  Ample 
medicines  in  almcft  every  difeafe  ; but  even  thefe  fhould 
only  be  admini'tered  by  people  of  better  underflanaing. 
We  would  have  the  ignorant  omit  them  altogether,  and 
attend  folely  to  the  dir.aions  i elating  to  diet  and  the 
other  parts  of  regimen. 

The  laudable  difpofition  which  fo  urivcrfally  prevails 
among  the  better  fort  of  people  in  the  conntrv,  of  affifting 
their  poor  neighbours  in  diftrefs,  fuggefted  the  firft  hint 
of  this  attempt.  It  never  was,  and,  in  all  probability, 
never  will  be,  in  the  power  of  one  half  of  mankind  to  obi 
tain  the  .nffiflance  of  phyficiins.  What  mnfl  they  do.^  To 
trufl  thsmfelvcs  in  the  hands  of  quacks,  or  blunder  on  in 
the  track  which  their  rude  forefathers  pointed  out,  are  per- 
haps equally  dangerous.  The  ignorant  ruflic  puts  little 
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confidence  In  any  endeavours  of  his  own.  All  his  hopes 
of  a cure  are  placed  in  fomething  which  he  does  not  under- 
lland  ; fomething  myfterious,  and  quite  above  his  capa- 
city, as  herbs  gathered  under  the  influence  of  fome  pla- 
net, charms,  the  noftriims  of  quacks  and  conjurers,  &c. 
Such  are  the  ridiculous  and  deflru€tive  prejudices  which 
prevail  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age  ; and  fuch  is  their  entire  ignorance 
of  medicine,  that  they  become  the  eafy  dupes  of  every 
pretender  to  it. 

We  make  no  doubt  but  the  ladies,  gentlemen,  and 
clergy,  who  refide  in  the  country,  will  readily  concur 
with  us  in  endeavouring  to  root  out  fuch  pernicious  and 
deftruclive  piejudices.  Their  example  will  have  great 
weight  with  their  dependents  and  inferiors ; and  their  ad- 
vice will  be  often  liflened  to  with  more  attention  than 
that  of  a phyfician.  They  will  teach  the  poor  the  im- 
portance of  a proper  regimen,  both  in  health  and  ficknefs  - 
the  danger  of  trufling  their  lives  in  the  hands  of  quacks 
and  conjurors,  and  the  folly  of  their  own  fuperftitious  no- 
tions. By  this  means  they  may  prevent  much  evil,  do 
fome  good,  and  prove  real  bleffings  to  thofe  amonfr  whom 
they  refide. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  the  defign  of  the  following 
pages,  than  to^  induce  ignorant  perfons  to  tamper  with 
dangerous  medicines,  or  truft  to  their  own  ikilJ,  where 
Better  afliftance  can  be  obtained.  But  W'here  fomething 
mufl;  be  done,  and  no  medical  affiftance  can  be  had,  it  is 
certainly  better  to  direft  people  what  they  ought  to  do, 
than  to  leave  them  to  blunder  on  in  the  dark. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  more  mercenary  part  of  the 
Faculty,  whofe  ideas  of  medicine  never  rife  above  the  for- 
did views  of  a trade,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  difcre- 
dit  every  attempt  of  this  kind  with  the  public.  With  fuch 
as  are  able  to  fee  through  the  difguife,  their  cenfure  will 
pafs  for  applaufe  ; and  with  the  lefs  enlightened,  it  will 
be  little  regarded.  With  us  it  can  have  no  weight,  fo 
long  as  we  are  confcious  that  we  have  the  good  of  man- 
kind at  heart ; and  that,  however  imperfecl  the  execution 
may  be,  the  defign  has  been  approyen  by  many  w'hofe 
names  do  honour  to  the  medical  proftffion. 
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PART  I. 


OF  PREVENTING  DISEASES. 


O avoid  difeafes,  it  is  neceffary  we  fhoiild 


know  their  caufes.  Thei'e  indeed  are  nu- 


merous ; but  we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  fuch 
only  as  have  the  moft  general  influence,  as  too 
great  minutenefs  irt  this  refped:  would  tend  ra- 
ther to  perplex  than  inftrud  the  generality  of 
readers. 

The  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufes,  we  lhall  take  a view  of  the  common  treat- 
ment of  mankind  in  the  (late  of  infancy.  In  this 
period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good  or 
bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid ; it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  various  caufes  w'^hich  may  produce  dif- 
eafes in  their  oifspring.  It  mufl;  be  owing  either 
to  the  ignorance  or  carelelTnefs  of  parents,  that  fo 
many  ot  the  human  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy. 
This,  we  prefume,  will  appear  from  the  following 
obfcrvations. 
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The  annual  regifters  of  the  dead  Ihevv^,  that  at 
leait  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Bri- 
tain die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  thofe  who 
do  not  refledt,  this  appears  to  be  a natural  evil, 
and  therefore  they  think  it  their  duty  to  fubmit  to 
it.  But  whoever  accurately  examines  the  matter, 
will  find  that  it  is  an  evil  of  our  own  making,  and, 
in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  mifmanagement. 
Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil,  other 
animals  fliould  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man ; 
but  that  we  fee  is  not  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  llrange,  that  man,  notwithftanding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  Ihould  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young  ; But  our 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider,  that  brutes, 
guided  by  inltindl,  never  err  in  this  refpedl ; while 
man,  trufting  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
a catalogue  of  thofe  children  who  perilh  annually 
by  art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would 
aftonifli  molt  people. 

When  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their 
children,  others  mull  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  : Thefe  will  always  endeavour  to  recommend 
themfelves  by  the  appearance  of  extraordinary 
Ikill  and  addrefs.  By  this  means  fo  many  un- 
neceflary  and  deftrudtive  articles  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  diet,  clothing,  &-c.  of  children, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many  of  them  perilh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  for  a 
mother  to  think  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her 
own  child,  or  to  be  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  na- 
ture throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this. 
Every  other  creature  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  young, 
and  they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  young  of 
brutes  to  be  brought  up  by  proxy,  they  would  fiiare 
the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not  to  impofe  it  as  a tafle  upon  every 
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mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever 
Ipeculative  writers  may  fay  to  the  contrary,  is  in 
many  cafes  impradiicable,  and  would  inevitably 
prove  deftrudive  both  to  the  mother  and  child, 
^[on^en  of  delicate  conftitutions,  fubjecl  to  low 
fpirits,  hylleric  fits,  or  other  nervous  diforders, 
make  very  bad  nurfes  : But  thefe  complaints  are 
now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  lind  a woman  of 
fafliion  free  from  them ; for  wliich  caufc  few  wo- 
men of  better  ftation,  fuppofe  them  willing^  are 
really  able  to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

Did  mankind  live  as  nature  direds,  almoft  every 
mother  would  be  in  a condition  to  give  fuck  : But, 
whoever  conliders  ho\y  far  we  have  deviated  from 
her  didates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  many  of 
them  unable  to  perform  that  neceflary  office.  ?To- 
thers  who  do  not  eat  enough  of  folid  food,  nor 
the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife,  can  nei- 
ther have  wholefome  humours  themfelves,  nor  af- 
ford proper  nourifliment  to  an  infant.  Children 
who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die 
young,  or  are  w^eak  and  fickly  all  their  lives.  Nor 
is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  If  children 
fuck  in  nervous  difeafes  with  their  mother’s  milk, 
what  have  we  to  exped  ? 

When  w'e  fay,  that  every  mother  is  not  able  to 
fuckle  her  own  child,  we  would  not  be  underftood 
as  difcouraging  that  pradice.  Every  mother  who 
can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  that  tender  office'^. 
But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of  her  power,  fhe  may, 
neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice  to  her  child.  The 
bulinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means  confined  to 

A 2 giving 


Nor  would  the  advantages  attending  this  praaice  be  confined 
to  individuals  ; they  would  extend  to  fociety  at  large,  who  lofe 
many  that  would  have  been  ufeful  members,  by  that  inhuman  prac- 
tice among  the  lower  clafles,  of  giving  away,  to  thofe  who  are 
either  unfit  or  have  not  time  to  difcharge  the  office  faithfully,  their 
own  children  to  nurfe,  that  they  may  get  a little  money  by  taking 
in  thole  of  other  people.  “ 
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giving  fuck.  To  a woman  who  abounds  with  milk, 
this  is  the  eafieil  part  of  it.  Numberlefs  other 
offices  are  necelTary  for  a child,  which  the  mother 
at  lead;  ought  to  fee  done.  A mother,  wdio  aban- 
dons the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 
to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly  deferves  that 
name,  A child,  by  being  brought  up  under  the 
mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecuies  her  affedtion,  but 
may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a mother’s  care, 
though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How  can  a mo- 
thei  be  better  employed,  than  in  fuperintending 
the  nuriery  ? This  is  at  once  the  mod  delightful 
and  important  office  ! yet  the  mod  trivial  bufinefs 
or  infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to  it ; A 
drong  proof  both  of  the  bad  tade  and  wrong  edu- 
cation of  modern  females. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  more  pains  is 
not  bedowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management 
of  children  to  thofe  whom  nature  has  defigned  for 
mothers.  This,,  indead  of  being  made  the  princi- 
pal, is  feldom  confidered  as  any  part  of  female 
education.  Is  it  any  wonder,  when  females,  fo 
educated,  come  to  be  mothers,  that  they  diould  be 
quite  ignoiant  of  the  duties  belonging  to  that  da- 
tion  ^ However  drange  it  may  leem,  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  many  mothers,  and  thofe  of  fadiion  too, 
are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have  brought  a child 
into  the  world,  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  it, 
as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  mod  ignorant 
part  of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  mod  know- 
ing in  the  bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible 
people  become  the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuper- 
dition ; and  the  nurfing  of  children,  indead  of 
being  conduded  by  reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim 
and  caprice. 

One  great  defign  of  females,  no  doubt,  is  to  pro- 
pagate the  fpecies.  But  to  bring  forth  a child,  is 
the  lead  part  of  that  important  bufinefs.  Were 
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the  care  of  a parent  to  flop  here,  the  whole  human 
race  would  foon  be  extindl.  Nature  has  made  it 
neceflary,  that  a child  fhould  depend  on  its  pa- 
rents during  the  date  of  infancy  ; and  thofe  pa- 
rents who  negled'  the  proper  care  oEtheir  offspring, 
not  only  violate  one  of  the  firft  and  ftrongeft  prin- 
ciples of  nature,  but  actually  endeavour  to  extin- 
guiih  the  human  race.  An  infant  may  be  as  cer- 
tainly murdered  by  negledl,  as  by  any  ad;  of  vio- 
lence whatever ; and  for  one  child  that  lofes  its 
life  by  the  latter,  a thoufand  perilh  by  the  former, 
without  being  regarded. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  fe- 
males in  acquiring  ufelefs  knowledge,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children ; how 
to  drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine' 
their  motions ; how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome 
and  nourifliing  food  ; how  to  exercife  their  tender 
bodies,  fo  as  bed  to  promote  their  growth  and 
drength  : Were  thefe  the  objeds  of  female  in- 
drudion,  mankind  would  derive  the  greated  ad- 
vantages from  it.  But,  while  the  education  of  fe- 
males implies  little  more  than  what  relates  to  drefs 
and  public  fhow,  w'e  have  nothing  to  exped  from 
them  but  ignorance,  even  in  the  mod  important 
concerns.  But  ignorance  can  be  no  excufe,  where 
people  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  better  inform- 
ed ; and,  if  children  peridi  by  the  negligence  of 
mothers,  the  mothers  mud  be  accountable. 

Did  mothers  know  their  importance,  and  lay  it 
to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  w^ich  they 
owe  to  their  infant  offspring.  It  belongs  to  them,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its 
mod  early  cad.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufe- 
ful  in  life,  or  the  bane  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned 

As  in 
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in  the  management  of  children.  The  father  has 
an  equal  interell  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to 
ailiit  in  'every  thing  that  refpects  either  the  im- 
provement of  the  body  or  mind. 

It  i,s  a pity  that  men  pay  fo  little  regard  to  this 
matter.  Their  negled:  is  one  reafon  why  females 
know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  delirous 
to  excel  in  luch  accomplifhments  as  recommend 
them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep 
at  fiich  a didance  from  even  the  fmalleil  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many 
would  efleem  it  an  affront,  v/ere  they  fuppofed  to 
know  any  thing  of  it.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the 
kennel  or  the  flables : A gentleman  of  the  firfl 
rank  is  not  ailiamed  to  give  directions  concerning 
the  management  of  his  dogs  or  horfes ; but  w^ould 
blufh  wTre  he  to  be  furpriied  in  performing  the 
fame  office  for  that  being  who  derived  its  existence 
from  himfelf,  who  is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and 
the  future  hope  of  his  country.  Few  fathers  in- 
deed run  any  hazard  of  being  furprifed  in  this  li- 
tuation  ; yet,  certain  it  is,  that  man  needs  culture 
more  tljan  any  other  creature,  and  that  both  his 
body  and  mind  are  capable  of  the  greateft  im- 
provement. Nature  has  left  fo  much  in  the  power 
of  parents,  that  children  are,  in  a great  meafure, 
what  they  pleafe  to  make  them. 

Phyficians  themfelves  have  not  been  fufBciently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children  : That 
has  been  generally  conlldered  as  the  foie  province 
of  old  w'omen,  while  men  of  the  firll  rank  in  phyfic 
have  even  refufed  to  vifit  infants  when  Ijck.  Such 
condiud  in  the  Faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this 
branch  of  Medicine  to  be  negleded,  but  has  alfo 
encouraged  the  other  fex  to  aflbme  an  abfolute 
title  to  prefcribe  for  children  in  the  moft  dangerous 
difeafes.  The  confequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is 
feldom  called  till  the  good  women  have  exhaufted 
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all  their  Ikill ; when  his  attendance  can  only  ferve 
to  divide  the  blame,  and  appeal’e  the  difconfolate 
parents. 

We  would  have  nurfes  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  difeafes;  but,  when  a child  is  taken  ill, 
feme  perfon  of  fkill  fhould  immediately  be  con- 
fulted.  The  difeafes  of  children  are  generally 
acute,  and  the  lead  delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phylicians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes 
of  children,  they  would  not  only  be  better  quali- 
fied to  treat  them  properly  when  fick,  but  likewife 
to  give  ufeful  directions  for  their  management 
when  well.  The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no 
means  fuch  a difficult  ftudy  as  many  imagine.  It 
is  true,  children  cannot  tell  their  complaints ; but 
the  caufes  of  them  may  be  pretty  certainly  dif- 
covered,  by  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nurfes 
and  fuch  as  are  about  them.  Befides,  the  difeafes 
of  infants,  being  lefs  complicated,  are  eafier  cured 
than  thofe  of  adults. 

It  is  really  aftoniftiing,  that  fo  little  attention 
Ihould  in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of 
infant- lives  ! What  labour  and  expence  are  daily 
beftowed  to  prop  an  old  rotten  carcafe  for  a few 
years,  while  thoufands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufe- 
ful in  life  perifh  without  being  regarded,  and 
prove  no  better  than  an  untimely  birth  ! Mankind 
are  apt  to  value  things,  not  according  to  their  fu- 
ture, but  their  prefent  utility.  This  is  of  all  others 
the  molt  erroneous  method  of  eftimation ; yet,  upon 
no  other  principle  is  it  polfible  to  account  for  the 
general  indilference  with  refpeCt  to  the  death  of 
infants. 


OF  DISEASED  PARENTS. 

Diseased  parents  cannot  beget  healthy  children. 
It  would  be  as  reafonable  to  expeCl  a rich  crop 
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from  a barren  foil,  as  that  ftroiig  and  healthy  chil- 
dren ihould  be  born  of  delicate  parents,  worn  out 
with  intemperance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  obferves  that  on  the  con- 
flitution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this  will  be  fur- 
priied,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  dif- 
eafes  and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A 
delicate  female  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter 
ftranger  to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea 
and  other  flops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firit  blaft  of 
a dil'eale  will  nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud  : Or, 
fliould  it  flruggle  through  a few  years  exiflence, 
its  feeble  frame,  fhook  with  convulfions  from  every 
trivial  caute,  would  be  unable  to  fuflain  the  com- 
mon fundions  of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to  fo- 
ciety. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irre- 
gular lives  of  fathers,  we  fliall  fee  further  caufe  to 
believe,  that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be 
originally  induced  by  hardfliips  or  intemperance, 
but  chiefly  by  the  latter.  Jt  is  impoffible  that  a 
courfe  of  vice  fhoiild  not  fpoil  the  beft  conllitu- 
tion  ; And  did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be 
a juft  punifliment  for  the  folly  of  the  fufferei ; but 
when  once  a diftemper  is  contraded  and  rivetted 
in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  all  pofterity.  What 
a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  or  the  king’s- 
evil,  to  tranfmit  to  our  offspring  ! How  happy  had 
it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a great  eftate  had 
he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than  to  inherit  his 
father ’s  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  like  wife  inhe- 
riting  his  difeafes ! 

No  perfon  who  labours  under  any  incurable  ma- 
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lady  ought  to  marry,  as  he  theieby  both  (hortens 
his  own  life  and  tranfiuits  mifery  to  others : But 
when  both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcro- 
phula,  the  fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effects  muft  be 
ftill  worfe.  Such  will  either  have  no  ilFue  at  all, 
or  thofe  whom  they  have  muft  be  miferable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  con- 
nedions  for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
the  plague,  famine,  or  the  fword  ; and  while  thefe 
connections  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  that 
muft  be  the  cafe. 

In  our  matrimonial  contrads,  it  is  amafing  fo 
little  regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the 
objed.  Our  fportfmen  know,  that  the  generous 
courier  cannot  be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade, 
nor  the  fagacious  fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur. 
This  is  fettled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who 
marries  a woman  of  a iickly  conftitution,  and  de- 
feended  of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views 
may  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  ad  a prudent  part.  A 
puny  fcrophulous  woman  may  prove  fertile;  fhould 
this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  muft  become  an  in- 
firmary ; What  profped  of  happinefs  the  father  of 
fuch  a family  has,  we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

The  Jews,  by  the  pofitive  diredion  of  the  Al- 
mighty, were  forbid  to  have  any  manner  of  com- 
merce with  the  difeafed  ; and  indeed  to  this  all  wife 
legiflators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
Hates,  the  marriage  of  difeafed  people  has  adually 
been  prohibited.  This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated 
kind,  a natural  deformity,  and  political  mifehief;  and 
therefore  requires  a public  confideration. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
of  difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with 
greater  care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
make  amends  for  the  defeds  of  conftitiuion  ; and 
it  will  often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe, 
whoiefome  air,  and  enough  of  exercife,  will  do  won- 
ders. 
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ders.  But,  when  thefe  are  neglected,  little  is  to 
be  expedied  from  an^  other  quarter.  The  defeats 
of  conltitution  cannot  be  fupplied  by  medicine. 

Thofe  who  inherit  any  family-difeafe  ought  to 
be  very  circumfpedt  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
fhould  conlider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  family-difeafes  have  often,  by  proper 
care,  been  kept  off  for  one  generation  : and  there 
is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that,  by  perlifting  in  the 
fame  courfe,  fuch  difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly 
eradicated.  1 his  is  a fubjedl  very  little  regard- 
ed, though  of  the  laft  importance.  Family-con- 
liitutions  are  as  capable  of  improvement  as  family- 
effates  ; and  the  libertine  who  impairs  the  one, 
does  greater  injury  to  his  poflerity,  than  the  pro- 
digal who  fquanders  away  the  other. 


OF  THE  CLOTHING  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter, 
that  it  is  fiirprifing  how  any  perlbn  fhould  err  in  \t ; 
yet  many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  arc 
deformed,  by  errors  of  this  kind. 

Nature  knows  no  other  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  in- 
fant, but  to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceffary 
for  this  purpofe  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering. 
Were  a mother  left  to  the  didates  of  nature  and 
reafon,  this  is  certainly  the  method  that  fhe  would 
follow.  But  thebufinefs  of  dreffing  an  infant  has  long 
been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and  has  at  laft  be- 
come a fecret  which  none  but  adepts  pretend  to  un- 
derftand. 

From  the  molt  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
neceffary,  that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufi- 
nefs ; and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed 
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in  it  ilrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profeflion.  The  dreffing  of  a child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  conlidered  as  the  midwife’s 
province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more 
dexterity  Ihe  could  fliew  in  this  article,  the  more 
lier  fkill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  might 
be  feconded  by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  want- 
ing to  make  a Ihew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was 
born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heap- 
ed upon  it  as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought 
as  neceflary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and 
dreffing  an  infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in 
applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb ; and  the  poor 
child,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as 
many  rollers  and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as 
if  every  bone  had  been  fradured  in  the  birth ; 
while  thefe  were  often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to -gall 
and  wound  its  tender  frame,  but  even  to  obftrud 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs 
neceflary  for  life. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Britain,  the  pradice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome 
meafure,  laid  afide  ; but  it  would  ftill  be  a difficult 
talk  to  perfuade  the  generality  of  women,  that  the 
fliape  of  a child  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the 
midwife’s  care.  So  far,  however,  are  all  their  en- 
deavours to  mend  the  fhape  of  children  from  being 
luccefsful,  that  they  conftantly  operate  the  contrar>’" 
way,  and  mankind  become  deformed  juft  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  ufed  to  prevent  deformity. 
How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found  among' 
uncivilifed  nations  ! So  little  indeed,  that  it  is  vul- 
garly believed  they  put  all  their  deformed  children 
to  death.  The  truth  is,  they  hardly  know  fuch  a 
thing  as  a deformed  child.  Neither  fliould  we,  if 
we  followed  their  example.  Savage  nations  never 
think  of  manacling  their  children.  They  allow  them 
the  full  ufe  of  every  organ,  carry  them  abroad  in 
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the  open  air,  wndi  their  bodies  daily  in  cold  water, 
&c.  By  this  management,  their  children  become 
lb  flrong  and  hardy,  that,  by  the  time  our  puny 
infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms,  theirs  are  able 
to  fliift  for  themfelves. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to 
procure  u fine  lhape.  Though  many  of  them  be 
extremely  delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of 
fwaddling-bands.  Is  nature  lefs  generous  to  the 
human  kind  ? No ; but  we  take  the  buliiiels  out 
of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants,  tell  us,  that  they  ought  to 
be  kept  eafy,  and  free  from  all  prelTure.  They  can- 
not indeed  fpeak  their  complaints ; but  they  can 
fhew'^  ligns  of  pain  ; and  this  they  never  fail  to  do, 
by  crying,  when  pinched  by  their  clothes.  No 
Iboner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings,  than 
they  feem  pleafed  and  happy  ; yet,  ftrange  infatua- 
tion 1 the  moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they 
are  again  committed  to  their  chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle 
of  foft  pipes,  repleniflied  with  fluids  in  continual 
motion,  the  danger  of  prefTure  will  appear  in  the 
flrongefl  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft 
and  flexible  ; and,  left  they  ftiould  receive  any  in- 
jury from  prelfure  in  the  womb,  has  fiirrounded 
the  foetus  every  way  with  fluids.  This  fhews  the 
care  which  nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal 
prefTure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend 
them  againft  every  thing  that  might  in  the  leaft 
cramp  or  coniine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  car- 
tilaginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighted 
prcftiire,  and  ealily  take  on  a bad  fhape,  which  can 
never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many 
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people  appear  with  high  flioulders,  crooked  fplnes, 
and  flat  breads,  who  were  born  with  as  good  a 
fiiape  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
fquee2.ed  into  monflers  by  the  application  of  flays 
and  bandages., 

Prefliire,  by  obflrucling  the  circulation,  prevents 
the  equal  diltribution  of  nourifiiment  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  growth 
becomes  unequal.  One  part  of  the  body  grows  too 
large,  while  another  remains  too  fmali ; and  thus 
in  time  the  whole  frame  becomes  dilproportioned 
and  misfhapen.  To  this  we  muft  add,  that  when 
a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  fhrinks 
from  the  parts  affected,  and  by  putting  its  body 
into  unnatural  poflures,  it  becomes  deformed  hy 
habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  proceed  from  weaknefs 
or  difeafes  ; but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effect  of  im- 
proper clothing.  Nine  tenths,  at  leaft,  of  the  de- 
formity amongft  mankind,  mufl  be  imputed  to  this 
caule.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  diiagreeable 
to  the  eye,  but  injurious  to  the  health.  By  a bad 
figure,  both  the  animal  and  vital  functions  muft  be 
impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  impaired.  Hence, 
few  people  remarkably  misfhapen  are  llrong  and 
healthy. 

The  new  mptions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periflaltic  motion,  &c.  af- 
ford another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  preflure.  Thefe  organs, 
not  having  been  accuflomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flop- 
ped ; but  when  that  happens,  death  muft  ennie. 
Hardly  any  method  could  be  devifed  more  effedtuai- 
ly  to  flop  thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too 
tight  with  * rollers,  &c.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied 
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ill  tiie  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
hurt  the  digeftion,  and  make  him  lick.  How  much 
more  hurtful  they  mull  be  to  tender  infants,  we 
fhall  leave  to  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions 
foon  after  the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  at- 
tributed to  fome  inward  caufe  ; but,  in  fact,  they 
oftener  proceed  from  our  own  imprudent  conduct. 

I have  knoiyn  a child  feizcd  with  convullion-fits, 
foon  after  the  midwife  had  done  fwaddling  it ; but, 
upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and  bandages,  it  was 
immediately  relieved,  and  never  had  any  convul- 
fion-fits  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
fort  might  be  brought,  were  they  necelTary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fix  on  the  clothes  of  an  in-  * 
fant  with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and 
irritate  their  tender  Ikins,  and  occafion  convulfions. 
Infiances  have  been  known,  where  pins  were  found 
flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body  of  a 
child  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which,  in 
all  probability,  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of 
their  clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every 
child  has  fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  ; 
and,  if  it  be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the  fe- 
ver mufi  be  increafed.  But  that  is  not  all ; the 
child  is  generally  laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who 
is  likewife  feverifii ; to  which  we  may  add  the 
heat  of  the  lying-in  bed-chamber,  and  the  wines, 
and  other  heating  things,  too  often  given  to  children 
immediately  after  the  birth.  When  all  thefe  are 
combined,  which  does  not  feldom  happen,  they 
mufi  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch  a degree  as  will  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot,  will  fur- 
ther appear,  if  w'e  confider,  that,  after  being  for 
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Ibme  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they 
are  often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a 
cold  houfe  Is  it  any  "wonder,  if  a child,  from 
fuch  a tranfition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  con- 
trads  fome  other  fatal  difeafe?  When  an  infant  is' 
kept  too  hot,  its  lungs  not  being  fufficiently  ex- 
panded, are  apt  to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life  ; 
from  whence  proceed  coughs,  confumptions,  and 
other  difeafes  of  the  breafl. 

It  would  ajnfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  par- 
ticular pieces  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
ever  will  vary  in  diflerent  places,  according  to  cu- 
ftom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is.  That  a child  have  no  more  clothes 
than  are  neceffary  to  keep  it  warm^  and  that  they  be 
quite  eafy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  children.  A volume 
w^ould  not  fufflce  to  point  out  all  the  ill  effeds  of 
this  ufelefs  piece  ot  drefs.  The  raadnefs  in  favour 
flays  feems,  however,  to  have  been  at  a height ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world  wdll,  in  time,  be- 
come wife  enough  to  know,  that  the  human  fhape 
does  not  folely  depend  upon  whale-bone  and  bend- 
leather  f . 

We  fliall  only  add,  with  refped  to  the  clothes 
of  children,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  very  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults  ; and,  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become 
very  hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret 
the  tender  fkins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion 
ill  fmells ; and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce 
vermin  and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children. 
It  promotes  the  perfpiration ; and,  by  that  means, 

frees 
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t Stays  made  of  bend-lcathcr  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of  lower 
itation  in  many  parts  of  England. 
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frees  the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which, 
if  retained,  could,  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  A 
nurfe  can  have  no  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to  be 
dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe 
clothes ; but  if  (he  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it 
muft  be  her  own  fault. 


I 

OF  THE  FOOD  OF  CHILDREN. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for 
an  infant,  but  adlually  prepares  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  them- 
. felves  wifer  than  nature,  from  attempting  to  bring 
up  their  children  without  her  proviiion.  Nothing 
can  fhow  the  difpolition  which  mankind  have  to  de- 
part from  nature,  more  than  their  endeavouring  to 
bring  up  children  without  the  bread.  The  mo- 
ther’s milk,  or  that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unque- 
ftionably  the  bed  food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art 
nor  nature  can  afford  a proper  fubditiite  for  it.  A 
child  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a few  months  without 
the  bread ; but,  when  teething,  the  fmall-pox, 
and  other  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  come  on, 
it  generally  falls  a victim;  An  evident  proof,  that 
its  food  is  unwholefome,  and  its  humours  bad. 

A child  foon  after  the  birth  fhows  an  inclination 
to  fuck  ; and  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  it 
Ihould  not  be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s 
milk  does  not  always  come  immediately  after  the 
birth  but  is  not  this  the  way  to  bring  it  ? The 
fird  milk  that  the  child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the 
bread,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  cleanfing  better  than 
all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecary’s  Ihop,  and  at  the 
fame  time  prevents  inflammations  of  the  bread,  fe- 
vers, and  other  difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  drange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
fird  thing  given  to  a child  fhould  be  drugs.  This 
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is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  won- 
der that  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes 
happens,  that  a child  does  not  pafs  the  meconium 
fo  loon  as  could  be  wifhed.  This  has  induced  phy- 
ficians  in  fiich  cafes  to  give  fomething  of  an  open- 
ing nature  to  cleanfe  the  firft  palTages.  Midwives 
have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never  fail  to 
give  fyrups,  oils,  &-c.  whether  they  be  neceflary 
or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indigeftible 
ftuff  as  fcon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
it  lick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occalion  difeafes,  than 
to  prevent  them.  Children  are  fcldom  long  after  the 
birth  without  having  paflage  both  by  ftool  and 
urine  ; though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  wanting 
for  fome  time  without  any  danger. 

Were  a child  permitted  to  fuck  its  mother  as 
foon  as  it  fliow'^s  an  inclination  for  the  bread,  it 
would  need  no  other  phylic  ; but  if  it  muft  have 
fomething  before  it  be  allowed  the  bread,  let  it  be 
a little  dmple  water- pap,  to  which  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk.  If  this  be  given 
without  any  wines,  or  fpiceries,  it  will  neither 
heat  the  blood,  load  the  domach,  nor  occadon 
gripes. 

IJpon  the  fird  light  of  an  infant,  almod  every 
perfon  is  druck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fug- 
geds  the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly,  we  find 
wines  univerfally  mixed  with  the  fird  food  of  chil- 
dren. ?<^ithing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this 
way  of  reafoning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than 
the  condudt  founded  upon  it.  Children  need  very 
little  food  for  fome  time  after  the  birth  ; and  what 
they  receive  diouid  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a 
cooling  quality.  A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine 
is  lufficient  to  heat  and  infiame  the  blood  of  an 
infant ; but  every  perfon,  converfant  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, mud  know,  that  mod  of  the  difeafes  of  infants 
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])roceed  from  the  heat  of  their  humours,  as  the 
thmlb,  &c. 

If  the  mother  or  nuife  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the 
third  or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to 
give  it,  once  or  twice  a-day,  a little  of  fome  food 
that  is  eafy  of  digeflion  ; as  water-pap,  milk-pot- 
tage, weak  broth  with  bread  in  it,  or  the  like. 
This  will  eafe  the  mother;  it  will  accuftom  the 
child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and  render  the 
weaning  both  lefs  difficult  and  dangerous.  All 
•great  and  fudden  tranlitions  are  to  be  avoided  in 
Hurling.  For  this  purpofe,  the  food  of  children 
ought  to  be  liraple,  as  nearly  as  poffible  refembling 
the  properties  of  milk.  Indeed  milk  itfelf  ffiould 
make  a principal  part  of  their  food,  not  only  before 
they  be  weaned,  but  for  a long  time  after, 

' Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Eread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as 
it  Ihows  an  inclination  to  chew,  and  it  may  at  all 
times  be  allowed  as  much' ns  it  pleafes.  The  very 
chewing  of  bread  will  help  to  cut  the  teeth,  and 
promote  the  difeharge  of  faVroa^  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  Itomach,  it  will  afford 
an  excellent  nourifhment.  Children  Ihow  an  early 
inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their 
hands.  Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  gene- 
rally millake  the  objedl.  Inftcad  of  giving  the 
child  fomething  which  may  at  once  exercife  its 
gums  and  afford  it  nourifhment,  they  commonly 
put  into  its  hand  a piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impene- 
trable coral.  A cruft  of  bread  is  the  beft  gum- 
ftick.  li  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe  better  than 
any  thing  die,  but  has  the  additional  properties 
mentioned  above,  of  nouriftiing  the  child,  and  car- 
rying t\\Q.faUva  dowm  to  the  ftoinach,  which  is  too 
valuable  a liq’uor  to  be  loft. 

Bread,  belides  being  ufed  dry,  niay  be  many 
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ways  prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the 
bed  methods  of  preparing  it,  is  to  boil  it  in  water, 
afterwards  pouring  the  water  off,  and  mixing  with 
the  bread  a proper  quantity  of  new  milk  unboiled  ' 
Milk  is  both  more  wholefome  and  nourifhing  this 
way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs  apt  to  occalion  coftive- 
nefs.  For  a child  farther  advanced,  bread  may  be 
mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made  into  pud- 
dings, or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper  food  for  chil- 
dren at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of 
wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  ; but  when 
enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it  be- 
comes very  unwholefome. 


It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fliould 
never  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even 
then  they  ought  to  ufe  it  very  fparingly.  In- 
deed, when  children  live  wholely  on  vegetable 
food,  it  is  apt  to  four  on  their  ftomachs ; on  the 
other  hand,  too  much  flefti  heats  the  blood,  and  oc- 
^lions  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes. 
This  plainly  points  out  a proper  mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food  as  moft  fit  for  children. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children,  than 
the  common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It 
not  only  makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated,  but 
entices  them  to  take  more  food  than  they  ought  to 
do.  It  IS  pretty  certain,  if  children’s  food  were 
quite  plain,  that  they  would  never  take  more  than 
enough.  Ihus  the  excelfes  of  children  are  en- 
tirely owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged  with 
food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by  making 
It  iweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any  won- 
der  if  fuch  a child  comes  in  time  to  crave  more 
rood  than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  tood.  After  a chOd  is  weaned,  it  ought  to 
be  led  four  or  five  times  a- day  ; but  Ihould  never 
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it  have  too  much  at  one  time.  Some  lay  it  down 
as  a rule,  that  no  child  ought  to  be  fed  above  three 
times  in  twenty-four  hours ; whereas  moft  adults 
eat  four  rimes  in  the  fame  fpace.  The  food  of 
children  is  generally  lighter  than  that  of  adults ; 
their  digeftion  is  likewife  more  quickly  performed : 
If  to  thefe  we  add  the  power  of  habit,  we  will  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  children  fhould  be  fed 
oftener  than  grown  perfons.  If  a child,  who  has 
been  accuftomed  to  fuck  its  nurfe  at  all  hours,  be 
fuddenly  deprived  of  that,  and  reftrided  to  three 
meals  a-day,  bad  confequences  muft  follow.  I 
have  often  feen  the  fcheme  of  bringing  children  to 
live  on  three  regular  meals  a-day  tried,  but  never 
knew  it  fucceecl.  Children  thrive  much  better 
with  fmall  quantities  of  food  frequently  given. 
This  neither  overcharges  the  ftomach,  nor  hurts 
the  digeftion,  and  is  certainly  moft  agreeable  to 
nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch 
vehemence  againft  too  much  food,  that  one  would 
be  apt  to  imagine  two-thirds  of  thofe  who  die  in 
infancy  were  adually  crammed  to  death.  This 
has  induced  many  parents  to  ruin  the  conftitutions 
of  their  children,  by  running  into  the  other  ex- 
treme. The  error  of  pinching  children  in  their 
food,  is  more  hurtful  than  its  oppofite.  Nature 
has  many  ways  of  relieving  herfelf  when  over- 
charged ; but  a child  who  is  pinched  with  hunger 
will  never  become  a ftrong  or  healthy  man.  That 
errors  are  frequently  committed  on  both  fides,  we 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  ; but  where  one  child  is 
hurt  by  the  quantity  ot  its  food,  ten  lufFer  from 
the  quality.  That  is  the  principal  evil,  and  claims 
our  ftrif*  eft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  food  which  they 
love  themfelves  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  : 

But 
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But  this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced periods  of  life,  we  often  acquire  an  inclina- 
tion for  food,  which,  when  children,  we  could  not 
bear  to  tafte.  There  are  many  things  that  may 
agree  very  well  with  the  llomach  of  a grown 
pcrlbn,  which  would  be  very  hurtful  to  a child ; 
as  high-feafoned,  faked,  and  fmoke-dried  proyi- 
fions,  Sec.  It  would  alfo  be  improper  to  feed  chil- 
dren with  fat  meat,  llrong  broths,  rich  foups, 
gravies,  or  the  like. 

All  llrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and 
other  llrong  liquors,  at  every  meal ; but  fuch  a 
pradlice  cannot  fail  to  do  mifehief.  Thefe  children 
feldom  efcape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies, 
hooping-cough,  or  fome  other  feverilh  diforder. 
Milk,  water,  butter-milk,  or  whey,  make  the 
moll  proper  drink  for  children.  If  they  have  any 
thing  llronger,  it  may  be  fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little 
wine  mixed  with  water.  The  llomachs  of  children 
can  digell  well  enough  without  the  allillance  of 
warm  llimulants.  Young  people  are  naturally  hot, 
and  confequently  are  calily  hurt  by  every  thing  of 
a heating  quality  : Their  blood  has  a conllant  ten- 
dency to  inflammation,  which  all  llrong  liquore 
mull  increafe. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than 
unripe  fruits.  Thefe  not  only  four  the  llomach, 
but  relax  it,  and  weaken  the  digeftion ; by  which 
means  it  becomes  a proper  nell  for  worms  of.  all 
kinds.  Children  indeed  Ihow  the  greatell  inclina- 
tion for  fruit ; and  I am  apt  to  believe,  that  if 
good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quan- 
tity, it  would  have  no  bad  effedls.  We  feldom 
find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  direfled  to  its 
proper  objeds.  Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling 
nature,  and  corredl  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the 
humours.  This  is  what  moll  children  want ; only 
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care  ftiould  be  taken  left  they  exceed.  Indeed  the 
beft  way  to  prevent  children  from  going  to  excefu 
in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is 
to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  ftiould 
be  fparingly  given  to  children.  They  lill  the  body 
with  grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive 
difeafes.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceftary  for 
the  poor ; being  glad  to  get  what  w'ili  fill  their 
children’s  bellies  for  a little  money,  they  ftuff  therq 
two  or  three  times  a-day  with  potatoes  and  the 
like.  Children  had  better  e.at  a fmall  quantiy  of 
fuch  food  as  would  yield  a wholefome  nouriftiment, 
than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digeftive  powers 
are  unable  properly  to  aflimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to 
children.  It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
duces grofs  humours.  Indeed  moft  things  that  are 
fat  or  oily,  have  the  fame  effedl.  Butter,  when 
faked,  becomes  ftill  more  hurtful.  Jnftead  of  but- 
ter, fo  plentilplly  eat  by  children  in  moft  parts  of 
Britain,  we  would  recommend  honey.  Honey  is 
not  only  more  wholefom^  than  butter,  but  likewife 
cheaper.  It  is  cooling,  clcanfing,  and  tends  to 
fweeten  the  humours ; whereas  butter  is  juft  the 
reverfe.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom 
troubled  with  worms.  They  are  alfo  lefs  fubjed  to 
the  common  cutaneous  difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed- 
head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  the  diet  of  children 
Ihould  be  always  moift.  When  children  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  renders 
them  w^eak,  and  predifpofes  them  to  rickets,  fero- 
pulas,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Relaxation 
is  one  of  the  moft  general  caufes  of  tlie  difeafes  of 
children.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to 
unbrace  their  bodies,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  w’ould  not  be  underftood  as  confining  chil- 
dren 
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dren  to  any  kind  of  particular  food.  Their  diet 
may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  regard  be  had 
to  fimplicity.  Whatever  food  we  are  moil  accu- 
ftomed  to  in  youth,  we  generally  love  during  lile. 
For  this  reafon,  children  Ihould  have  a little  of  any 
kind  of  food  that  is  plain  and  wholefome,  left  they 
fliould  contract  an  averdon  from  it,  and  afterwards 
be  under  a neceftity  of  uling  it. 


OF  THE  EXERCISE  OF  CHILDREN. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  :_h' 
lives  of  children  ftiort  and  miferable,  none  ’us 
greater  influence  than  the  want  of  proper  exeiv 
Healthy  parents,  wholefome  food,  and  pro;. 
clothing,  will  avail  little  where  it  is  negledtr  i. 
Enough  of  exercife  will  make  up  for  feveral  other 
defedls ; but  nothing  can  fupply  the  want  of  it. 
It  is  abfolutely  necellary  to  the  health,  the  growth, 
and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  almoft  coeval  with  life 
itfelf.  Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  dif- 
eafes  might  be  prevented.  But  while  indolence 
and  fedentary  employments  keep  two-thirds  of 
mankind  from  either  taking  exercife  themfelves,  or 
giving  it  to  their  children,  what. have  we  to  ex- 
pe(5l  but  difeafes  and  deformity  among  their  off- 
fpring?  The  rickets,  fo  deftmdtive  to  children,  ne- 
ver appeared  in  Britain  till  manufactures  began  to 
flourifh,  and  people,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain, 
left  the  country  to  follow  fedentary  employments 
in  great  towns.  It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that 
this  difeafe  chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only  deforms, 
but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  analogy  of  other  young  animals  fhews  that 
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children  require  exercife.  Every' creature  endca^ 
vours  to  make  ufe  of  its  limbs  as  loon  as  it  can,  and 
many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  necefiity  of 
moving  in  quell  of  food,  cannot  be  relirained  wdih- 
out  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  calf, 
the  lamb,  and  many  other  young  animals.  If  thefe 
creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk  about,  and 
take  exercife,  they  would  loon  die.  ’I'he  lame  in- 
clination appears  very  early  in  the  human  fpecies ; 
but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercife  themfelves, 
it  is  the  bulinefs  of  their  parents  or  nurfes  to  alhlf 
them. 

• 

Children  may  be  exercifed  in  various  ways.  The 
bell  method,  while  they  are  young,  is  to  carry  them 
about  in  the  nurfe’s  arms.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  point- 
ing out  every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its 
fancy.  It  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant 
in  a machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as 
are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  foolifh  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep 
another ; that  practice  has  proved  fatal  to  many  in- 
fants, and  has  rendered  others  lame  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafell  and 
beft  method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands. 
The  common  way  of  fwinging  children  by  firings 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  many  bad  confequences. 
It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and 
prefs  with  their.whole  weight  upon  the  bread : by 
that  means  the  breathing  is  obdrucled,  the  bread 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  comprefled.  This  hurts 
the  digedion,  and  occalions  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fet 
upon  their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become 
crooked.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very 
reverie  of  this  is  true.'  Every  member  acquires 
drength  in  proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  The 
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iimbs  of  children  are  weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies 
are  proportionably  light ; and  had  they  Ikill  to  di- 
rect themfelves,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  lap- 
port  their  own  weight.  Who  ever  heard  of  any 
other  animal  that  became  crooked  by  uling  its  legs 
too  toon  ? Indeed,  if  a child  be  not  permitted  to 
make  ule  of  its  legs  till -a  conlidcrable  time  attear 
the  birth,  and  be  then  let  upon  them  with  its 
whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be  tome  danger 
of  hurting  it ; but  this  proceeds  entirely  Irom  the 
child’s  not  having  been  accuilomed  to  ule  its  legs 
from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  gain  a 
great  deal  by  making  their  children  lie  or  lit  w^hile 
they  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  By 
negled:ing  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can 
do  any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on 
medicine  than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care, 
while  it  can  never  fupply  its  place.  To  take  care  of 
their  children,  is  the  molt  profitable  bufinefs  in 
which  even  the  poor  can  employ  themfelves : But, 
alas ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty 
often  obliges  them  to  negledt  their  offspring,  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  neceflaries  of  life.  When  that 
js  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereff  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  alfift  them.  Ten  thoufand 
times  more  benefit  w'ouid  accrue  to  the  State,  by 
enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children, 
than  from  all  the*  hofpitals  that  ever. can  be  e- 
lecled  for  that  purpofe. 

Whoever 

* If  we  make  it  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  offspring 
jlive,  we  (hall  lofc  very  few  of  them.  This  I have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving.  A fmall  premium  given  to  the  poor  annually 
for  every  child  they  have  alive,  would  fave  more  infant-lives,  than  if 
the  whole  revenues  of  the  nation  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for 
that  purpofe.  This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a blelinig  ; 
whereas  many  of  them  think  it  the  g;cateft  curfe  that  can  befal 
them  ; and  in  place  of  wifliing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  dees 
poverty  get  the  better  of  natural  aiTeilion,  that  they  ate  very  happy 
when  they  die. 
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Whoever  confiders  the  ftru6lure  of  the  human 
body,  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of 
exercil'e  for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  velTels,  whofe 
contents  cannot  be  puflied  on  without  the  aciioii 
and  preflTure  of  the  mufcles.  But  if  the  fluids  re- 
main inadive,  obftructions  mufl:  happen,  and  the 
humours  will  of  courfe,  be  vitiated,  which  cannot 
fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furniflied 
both  the  veflels  which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph, 
with  numerous  valves,  in  order  that  the  adion  of 
every  mufcle  might  pulh  forward  their  contents ; 
but  without  adion,  this  admirable  contrivance  can 
have  no  efled.  The  final  caufe  of  this  part  of  the 
animal  economy  proves  the  neceflity  of  cxercife  for 
the  prefervation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  fliew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal 
economy  : Without  exercife  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  differ- 
ent fecretions  duly  performed  ; without  exercife 
the  humours  cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the 
folids  rendered  ftrong  or  firm.  The  adion  of  the 
heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital 
fundions,  are  greatly  aflifted  by  exercife.  But  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  thefe  effeds  are 
produced,  would  lead  us  farther  into  the  economy 
of  the  human  body,  than  mofl  of  thofe  for  whom 
this  treatife  is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow. 
We  fhall  therefore  only  add,  that  where  exercife 
is  negleded,  none  of  the  animal  fundions  can  be 
duly  performed  ; and  w^hen  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
whole  conftitution  mufl  go  to  wreck. 

Certainly  our  firft  objed  in  the  management  of 
children  ought  to  be  a good  conftitution.  This 
Jays  a foundation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy 
in  life  ; and  whoever  negleds  it,  not  only  fails  m 
his  duty  to  his  offspring,  but  to  fociety. 
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One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conllitutions  gf  their  children,  is  fend- 
ing them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done 
folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at 
fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchoolmafter 
is  made  the  nurle  ;.and  the  poor  child  is  nailed  to 
a feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a-day,  which  ought  to 
be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverlions.  Sitting  fo  long 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worft  effects  upon  the 
body  ; nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early  appli- 
cation weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in  the 
mind  fuch  an  averfion  from  books,  as  can  never  be 
removed. 

But  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcliolavs,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  expence 
ot  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceflors,  who  feldoin 
went  to  fchool  before  they  w^re  men,  were  not  lefs 
learned  than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  edu- 
cation will  be  quite  loft,  unleis  he  be  carried  to 
fchool  in  his  nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot- 
bed plants  feldom  become  either  fcholars  or  men  1 

Not  only  the  confinement  in  public  fchools,  but 
the  number  often  proves  extremely  hurtful.  Chil- 
dren are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  tne 
place  unwholefome,  but  it  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infedion. 
A fingle  child  has  been  often  known  to  communi- 
cate the  bloody-flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch, 
or  other  difeafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a 
numerous  fchool. 

But  if  fafhion  will  prevail,  and  infants  muft  be 
lent  to  fchool,  v;e  would  earneftly  recommend  to 
teachers,  as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not 
to  confine  them  too  long  at  a time,  but  to  permit 
them  to  run  about  and  play  at  fuch  adivm  diver- 
fions  as  may  promote  their  growth,  and  improve 
th.eir  conftitutions.  Were  boys,  inftead  of  being 
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whipped  for  dealing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or 
the  like,  encouraged  to  emplo)^  their  time  in  thefc 
manly  and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  have  many  ex- 
cellent effecls. 

It  would  likewife  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if, 
at  a proper  age,  they  were  all  taught  the  military 
exercile.  This  would  improve  their  llrength,  cou- 
rage, and  agility  ; and,  when  their  country  called 
for  their  affiftance,  it  would  enable  them  to  ad  in 
her  defence,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a 
tedious  and  troublefome  courfe  of  inftrudions,  at  a 
lime  when  they  are  Icfs  fit  to  learn  new'  motions, 
gefiures,  &c. 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the 
bell  natural  conllitutioii  ; and,  if  boys  are  brought 
up  in  a more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought 
to  be,  they  never  will  be  men. 

But  the  common  education  of  girls  is  no  lefs  hurt- 
ful to  the  conilitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is 
fet  down  to  her  frame,  before  flie  can  put  on  her 
clothes,  and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at 
the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to 
general  elleem.  It  is  unneceffary  here  to  infill  up- 
on the  dangerous  conlequences  of  obliging  girls  to 
fit  too  much  ; they  are  pretty  well  knowm,  and 
are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life.  But 
fuppofe  this  critical  period  lo  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  ffill  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers. Women  w^ho  have  been  early  accullomed 
to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in 
child-bed,  while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp 
about,  and  take  enough  of  exercife,  arc  feldom  in 
any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can,  at  the 
fame  time,  boall  of  early  performances  wdth  the 
needle,  and  a good  conilitution.  Clofe  and  early 
confinement  generally  occafions  indigellions,  head- 
achs,  pale  complexions,  pain  of  the  llomach,  lofs 
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of  appetite,  coughs,  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and 
deformity  of  body.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  conlidering  the  aukward  podures 
in  which  girls  fit  at  many  kinds  of  needle-work, 
and  the  delicate  flexible  ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the 
early  period  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daugh- 
ters inftruaed  in  many  ufelels  accomplifliments, 
teach  them  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  allowing 
them  enough  of  time  to  run  about,  they  vvould  both 
make  them  better  mothers,  and  more  uieful  mem- 
bers of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  accora- 
phlhments,  but  would  have  them  only  conhdered 
' as  fecondary,  and  always  difregardcd  when  they 
impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  gain  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  be  fo 
employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth ; 
but,  when  thefe  fiuTer,  fociety,  in  place  of  being 
gainers,  are  real  lofers  by  their  labour.  There  are 
few  employments,  except  fedentary  ones,  by  which 
children  can  earn  a livelihood  ; and,  il  they  be  let 
to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  conflitutions.  Thus, 
by  gaining  a few  years  from  childhood,  we  gene- 
rally lofe  twice  as  many  in  the  other  periods  of  life, 
and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs  valuable  w'hile  he 
does  live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation,  one  needs  only  loiik  into  the  great  manu- 
fadluring  towns,  where  he  will  find  a puny  degene- 
rate race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives, 
feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life ; or,  if 
they  do,  being  unfit  for  bulinefs,  they  become  a. 
burden  to  fociety.  Thus,  arts  and  manufadures, 
though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  of  a country, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  in- 
habitants. Good  policy  would  therefore  require, 
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that  fuch  people  as  labour  during  life,  (hould  not 
be  fet  too  early  to  wort.  Every  perfon,  conver- 
fant  in  the  breeding  of  horfes,  or  other  work-ani- 
mals, knows,  that,  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour  too 
loon,  they  never  will  turnout  to  advantage.  This 
is  equally  true  with  refped:  to  the  human  fpecies. 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  various  ways  of  employ- 
ingyoung  people,  without  hurthigtheir health.  The 
ealier  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  buli- 
nefs  carried  on  without  doors,  are  moft 
Thefe  are  employments  that  moft  young  people  are 
fond  of ; and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be 
adapted  to  their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength. 

' Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  employingtheirchildren  withindoors,  ought 
to  allow  them  enough  of  time  for  adive  diverfions. 
This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work, 
and  prevent  their  conftitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imiagine  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fufti- 
cient ; but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 
fpciit  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without 
doors,  is  wmrth  ten  wdthin.  When  cliildren  can- 
not go  abroad,  they  ought  indeed  to  be  exercifed 
at  home.  Ihe  beft  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
make  them  run  about  in  a long  room,  or  dance. 
This  laft  kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excefs, 
IS  of  excellent  fervice  to  young  people.  It  cheers 
the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration,  ftrengthens  the 
limbs,  6*c.  An  eminent  phyficiaii  ufed  to  fay,  that 
he  made  his  children  dance  inftead  of  giving  them 
phyilc.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed  his 
example. 

As  many  of  the  chronic  difeafes  of  children  might 
be  prevented  by  the  prudent  ufe  of  the  Cold  Bath, 
we  fhall  point  out  fome  of  thofe  miftakes  which 
commonly  prevent  its  having  the  delired  efted. 

The  Cold  Bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrengthened, 
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the  circulations  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,  were 
it  conduded  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  the 
rickets,  fcrophula,  &-c.  might  thereby  be  prevented. 
The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to  render 
children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  ftrangers  to  the 
life  of  the  cold  bath ; and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  great  number  of  confecrated  wells  in  this  ifland, 
many  of  which  have  no  other  virtues  but  thofe  of 
cold  water,  vet  are  faid  to  have  been  famous  for 
curing  the  difeafes  of  children,  we  will  fee  caufe  to 
believe,  that  the  pradice  of  immerfing  children  in 
cold  water  muit  have  been  very  common  among 
our  anceftors.  ^ 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  obferve,  the  cold 
bath  does  as  much  mifchief  as  good ; but  that  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  due  care  in  ufing  it.  Children 
born  of  delicate  parents  are  not  fuddeniy  to  be 
plunged  over  the  head  in  cold  water.  They  inuft 
be  gradually  brought  to  it,  by  ufing  tepid  water  at 
fird,  and  making  it  a little  cooler  every  time  they 
are  bathed,  till  by  degrees  they  be  able  to  bear  it 
quite  cold.  Children  afflided  with  internal  dif- 
eafes,  as  inflammations  or  obftrudions  of  the  bread, 
bowels,  &c.  ought  not  to  be  bathed  in  cold  water. 

It  is  next  to  impoffible  to  bring  nurfes  to  make 
a proper  ufe  of  the  cold  bath : Their  prejudices 
are  fo  ftrong  and  deep-rooted,  that  no  reafoning  is 
able  to  bring  them  off  their  own  way.  I have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
Ikin  alter  bathing  it,  led  it  diould  dedroy  the  effed 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in 
the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to 
bed,  or  fuflfer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition. 
Some  nurfes  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
water  depends  upon  its  being  dedicated  to  fome 
particular  faint.  Thefe  will  carry  a child  40,  50, 
or  ICO  miles,  to  have  it  once  dipt  in  a certain  well ; ' 
and  this  is  to  cure  it  of  whatever  difeafe  it  labours 
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under.  Others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like  ; 
and  the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do 
not  fucceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer. 

Thus,  by  the  whims  and  caprice  of  nurfes,  a va- 
luable remedy  is  loll,  and  the  phyfician  is  often 
difappointed  in  his  hopes  by  their  mifeondudt. 
When  the  cold  bath  is  ufed  as  a remedy,  it  ought 
always  to  be  by  the  advice  of  a phylician,  and  the 
nurfe  fiiould  adhere  ftridly  to  his  diredions.  I 
have  feen  wonderful  cures  in  the  mofl:  obfiinate 
fcrophulous  cafes  performed  by  the  cold  bath.  ■ The 
fait  water  in  this  cafe  is  always^^  to  be  preferred. 
That  will  fucceed  where  all  other  medicines  have 
failed. 

Every  child,  when  in  health,  ought  to  have  its 
extremities  at  lead  wafhed  with  cold  water  daily. 
This  is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better 
than  none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffice  ; but  in  the 
warm  feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have 
a tendency  to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole 
body  ought  to  be  daily  immerfed  in  cold  water  *. 
Care,  however,  muft  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when 
the  body  is  hot,  or  the  ftomach  full.  The  child 
fliould  be  dipt  only  once  at  a time,  ihould  be  ta- 
ken out  immediately,  and  have  its  fkin  well  rubbed 
with  a dry  cloth. 


OF  THE  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  UNWHOLSOME 
AIR  UPON  CHILDREN. 

Few  things  are  more  dellructive  to  children,  than 
confined  or  unwholfome  air.  This  is  one  reafon 
wliy  fo  few  of  thofe  infants  live  who  are  put  into 
hofpitals,  or  parilh-workhoufes.  Thefe  places  are 

generally 

* Children  of  this  d<*fcription  ought,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  to 
be  fent  for  two  or  three  months  every  year  to  fca-bathing  quarters. 
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generally  crowded  with  old,  lickly,  and  infirm 
people ; by  that  means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  ex- 
tremely pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a poHbn  to  in- 
fants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  defiruclive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There 
the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty, 
confined  houfes,  where  the  frefh  air  has  no  accefs. 
Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robuft, 
may  live  for  a number  of  years  in  fuch  fitiiations, 
yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  their  olfspring, 
few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thoie  who  do 
are  weak  and  deformed.  Such  people,  not  being 
able  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  we  muft  lay  our  account  wdth  lofiiig  the  greater 
part  of  their  progeny.  But  the  rich  have  not  that 
excufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  chil- 
dren be  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be 
kept  in  the  open  air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will 
fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  watli  them. 
Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and 
allow  a child  to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  in 
place  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about.  The  mother 
furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her  children  ; and  how' 
can  Ihe  be  better  employed  than  in  attending  them  ? 
Some  may  think  this  office  below  their  dignity ; 
but  I know  no  fituation  in  w hich  a mother  appears 
to  fuch  advantage,  as  when  furrounded  by  a circle 
of  healthy  children. 

A very  bad  cuftom  prevails  of  making  children 
fieep  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  In  place  of  that,  the  nur- 
fery  ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  beft-aired 
room  in  the  houfe.  When  chiMren  are  confined 
in  fmall  apartments,  the  air  is  not  only  unwhole- 
fome,  but  fuch  places  being  generally  too  hot,  their 
bodies  are  relaxed,  and  this  difpufes  them  to  catch 
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cold  when  they  go  abroad,  and  has  many  other 
bad  efFeds  *. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
fleep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants  niirfed  in 
a hot  houfe,  in  place  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants,  by  extraordinary  care,  may  be  kept  alive 
for  fome  time  ; yet  they  never  will  arrive  at  that 
degree  of  flrength,  vigor,  and  magnitude,  at  which 
they  would  have  arrived  in  the  open  air,  nor  would 
they  be  able  to  bear  it  afterwards  lliould  they  be 
expofed  to  it. 

' Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  frefh  open  air,  fliould  not  be 
too  early  fent  to  great  towns,  where  the  air  is 
confined  and  unvvholefome.  , This  is  frequently 
done  with  a view  to  forv/ard  their  education,  but 
proves  very  hurtful  to  health.  Thofe  who  are 
grown  up  do  not  fuft'er  near  fo  much  from  bad 
‘air  as  young  perfons.  All  fchools  and  feminaries 
of  learning  ought  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frefit, 
dry,  wholefome  air,  and  fhould  never  be  too  much 
crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  w^holefome  air  to  children  f , we  ihall 

only 

* Children  ought  not  to  be  wrapped  up  too  clofe  in  cradles  either,  ' 
or  to  have  their  face  covered  while  aileep,  fo  as  to  be  forced  to  bieathe 
the  fame  vitiated  air  over  and  over  again. 

t In  addition  to  what  has  been  fo  fully  and  fo  ablv  ftated  by  our 
author,  refpeding  the  importance  of  frcAi  air  to  young  children,  wc 
have  only  to  obferve,  as  we  think  the  fubjed  of  great  importance, 
that  it  is  not  enough  that  children  in  large  towns  Ihould  be  fent  out 
for  one  or  two  houis,  once  or  twiCQ  a-day,  into  the  ftreets.  The  at- 
molphere,  in  all  confidcrablc  towns,  is  more  or  lefs  vitiated  ; and 
therefore,  though  ptcfcrabic  to  the  air  within  doors,  is  ceitainly  very 
far  from  being  ib  lalubrious,  efpecially  to  children,  as  frefh  country- 
air.  In  fuch  (ituations,  children  ought  undoubtedly  in  good  weather 
to  be  fent,  at  Icaft  twice  a-day,  to  fotne  country-walk  that  may 
chance  to  be  neareft  them,  jvhere  they  may,  both  enjoy  the  pure  air. 
and  at  the  lame  time  amufe  themfelvcs  at  pleafure,  w/ithout  the  rifk 
of  thofe  accidents  to  which  they  are  inevitably  expofed  on  the  Itreets 
of  a large  city. 
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only  obferve,  that  when  they  enjoy  that' blefling, 
they  generally  fleep  well,  eat  well,  and  thrive  ac- 
cordingly. It  braces  and  llrengthens  their  bodies, 
enlivens  their  fpirits,  and  every  way  promotes  their 
growth  and  health. 


OF  NURSES. 

Nurses  are  guilty  of  many  faults,  which  prove 
fatal  to  infants.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  parents 
to  watch  over  their  conduct  with  the  greated  care, 
and  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  choice  of 
them  ■*. 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  nurfes  is  to 
dole  children  with  dupefadlives,  or  fuch  things  as 
lull  them  alleep.  An  indolent  nurfe,  who  does  not 
give  a child  enough  of  exercile  in  the  open  air  to 
make  it  fleep,  and  does  not  chufe  to  be  didurbed 
by  it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fad  to  procure  for 
it  a dole  of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron,  or,  what 
anfwers  the  fame  end,  a dram  of  fpirits,  or  other 
drong  liquors.  Thefe,  though  they  be  certain  poi- 
fon  to  children,  are  every  day  adminidered  by  ma- 
ny who  bear  the  charatder  of  very  good  nurles. 

A nurfe  who  has  not  enough  of  milk  is  apt  to  i- 
magine,  that  flie  can  fupply  that  defed  by  giving 
the  child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  drong  li-. 
quors.  This  is  an  egregious  midake.  The  only 
thing  that  has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  nurie’s  milk,  mud  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the 

Id  2 fame 

* This  direftion,  at  all  times  proper,  is  peculiarly  fo,  when  a 
child  is  to  be  nurfed  abroad.  In  this  cate,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  charafter  and  difpofitions  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  we  entruft  fo  tender  a charge.  We  ought  alfo 
to  obferve  if  (he  be  well  tempered  and  careful,  and  if  her  own  child 
be  ftout  and  healthy. 
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fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  the  like, 
w'ith  good  bread.  It  never  can  be  done  by  the 
help  of  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in  place  of  nourilhing 
an  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the  contrary  effedl. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  permitting  them 
to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  drains  their  ten- 
der bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  in- 
flammations of  the  throat,  lungs,  S^c.  The  nurfe 
who  can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almofl  exhaufl- 
ed  itfelf,  without  endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  mull 
be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  trailed  with 
the  care  of  a human  creature. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine,  are  always 
to  be  fufpeded.  They  trad  to  it,  and  negledl  their 
duty.  I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her 
Godfrey’s  cordials,  Daffy’s  elixirs,  &-c.  at  hand. 
Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dofe  of  thefe  w'ill 
make  up  for  all  defedls  in  food,  air,  exercife,  clean- 
linefs,  &c. 

A very  pernicious  cudom  of  indolent  nurfes  is 
allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  in- 
fant, and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occalions  fcrophu- 
las,  rickets,  and  other  fatal  difeafes. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from  fuperfluous  humours,  by  throwing  them 
out  upon  the  diin  : By  this  means,  fevers,  and 
other  difeafes,  arc  prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to 
raidake  fuch  critical  eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome 
other  infedious  diforder.  Accordingly  they  take 
every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way  many 
children  lofe  their  lives ; and  no  wonder,  as  nature 
is  oppofed  in  the  very  method  that  fhe  took  to  re- 
lieve them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule  which  every  nurfe 
fhould  obferve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption  without 
proper  advice,  or  being  well  aflured,  that  it  is  not 
of  a critical  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be 
’lone  without  previous  evacuations. 

Loof^ 
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Loofe  (tools  is  another  method  by  which  nature 
often  prevents  the  difeafes  of  infants  If  thefe 
proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be  check- 
ed ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  great- 
eft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firft.  appearance  of 
loofe  (tools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftringents, 
or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  belly.  Thus  inflamma- 
tions, fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  brought 
on,  A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  fome 
other  evacuations,  ftiould  always  precede  the  ufe 
of  aftringent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their,  parents.  This 
they  are  extremely  ready  to  do,  cfpecialiy  when 
the  difeafe  is  the  effect  of  their  own  negligence. 
Every  perfon  muft  have  feen  inftances  of  people 
who  were  lame  for  life  by  a fail  out  of  the  nurfe’s 
arms,  while  (he,  through  fear,  concealed  the  mis- 
fortune till  it  was  paft  cure.  Every  parent  who  en- 
trulls  a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child,  ought  to 
give  her  the  (tridteft  charge  not  to  conceal  the  molt 
trifling  diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 
Parents,  inftead  of  being  angry  w'hen  a nurfe  in- 
forms them  of  fuch  accidents,  • ought  to  reward  her 
for  her  honefty ; this  would  encourage  her  to  do 
the  fame  upon  other  occaflons.  ' We  can  fee  no 
reafon  why  a nurfe  (liould  not  be  puniftied  who 
conceals  any  diforder  or  misfortune  that  happens 
to  a child  under  her  care,  till  it  lofes  its  life.  A 
few  examples  of  this  would  fave  many  infant  lives ; 

C 3 but 

* Though  we  do  not  believe,  with  our  Author,  that  loofenrfs  and. 
eruptions  m children  are  commonly  critical,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  hopped  ; we  yet  cordially  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that 
nurfes  ought  feldom  or  never  to  tamper  with  thefe,  or  indeed  anv 
other  difeafes  of  children.  Their  delicate  conftitutions  arc  certainly 
improper  fubjedts  for  random  experiments.  Jn  cafes  of  loofeneis 
■where  the  complaint  is  moderate,  and  only  of  Ihort  continuance,  a 
little  magnefia,  or  prepared  chalk,  may  frequently  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage, as  the  difeafe  often  proceeds  from  acidity.  But  if  the  dif- 
eafe do  not  very  foon  yield,  or  if  the  child  begin  to  be  weakened  by 
it,  recourfe  ought  ihltantly  to  be  had  to  medical  afliflance. 
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but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  exped  that  it  ever 
will  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earneflly  recommend 
it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after  their  chil- 
dren, and  not  to  trull  fo  valuable  a treafure  entirely^ 
in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  faults,  being  daily  com- 
mitted by  thole  who  have  the  care  of  children,  it 
ought  lurely  to  roufe  the  attention  of  all  parenjs 
who  have  any  regard  for  their  offspring,  and  to 
make  them  very  circumfpedl  in  the  choice  of  thofe 
into  whofe  hands  they  commit  them.  They  ought 
at  leall  to  take  care  that  a nurfe  be  fober,  cleanly, 
honell,  healthy,  not  too  young,  nor  the  contrary; 
that  Ihe  have  the  necellaries  of  life,  and  a comfort- 
able habitation,  &c. 

Were  it  pradicable  to  have  all  children  nurfed' 
. and  educated  in  the  country,  vve  fliould  lofe  very 
few  of  them.  One  feldom  fees  a country-farmer 
• without  H numerous  offspring,  molt  of  whom  arrive 
at  maturity.  Many  things  confpire  to  that  end. 
The  children  of  thefe  people  arc  generally  nurfed 
.by  their  mothers,  they  eat  plain  wholefome  food, 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  frefh  air,  and  have  enough  of 
proper  exercife ; they  have  rural  fports  and  pallimes 
fuited  to  their  age,  and  as  they  grow  up,  find  em- 
<ployments  adapted  to  their  llrength,  agreeable  to 
I their  inclinations,  and  conducive  to  their  health  : 
They  learn  induftry  and  fobriety  from  their  pa- 
rents, and  feldom  fail  to  pradife  thefe  virtues  for 
life.  In  fine,  we  cannot  help  joining  with  the 
learned  Mr  Locke  in  recommending  the  exam- 
ple of  thefe  people  as  a model  to  all  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children. 


* On  Education. 
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. As  many  people  can  underjiand  the  meaning  of  a 
pjort  Yide^  who  are  not  able  to  attend  to  a chain  of 
reafoning,  we Jhall  reduce  the  leading  principles  of 
nurjiug  under  the  following  general  heads, 

. I.  Every  mother  ought  to  fuckle  her  own  child, 
if  flie  can  do  it  with  fafety. 

. 2.  A weak,  confiimptive,  nervous,  or  hyfteric 
mother  ought  not  to  give  fuck,  where  a healthy 
nurfe  can  be  had. 

3.  No  child  fhould  be  brought  up  without  the 
bread,  if  it  be  poffible  to  obtain  a proper  nurfe. 

4.  The  clothes  of  an  infant  fliould  be  foft,  light, 
loofe,  and  eafy  for  its  body.  They  ought  to  be 
fattened  on  with  ftrings  rather  than  pins. 

5.  The  clothes  of  children  ought  to  be  kept 
very  clean. 

. 6.  A new  born  infant  fliould  not  be  kept  too 
hot.  ' 

7.  An  infant  ttiould  be  permitted  to  fuck  as 
foon  as  it  fhows  an  inclination  for  the  breaft. 

8.  An  infant  Ihould  neither  be  crammed  with 
food  nor  phyfic  as  foon  as  it  is  born  ; but  permit- 
ted to  lie  quiet  for  fome  time,  in  order  to  recover 
the  fatigue  of  the  birth,  &c. 

9.  If  an  infant  mutt  have  food  before  it  fucks, 
let  it  be  water- pap  mixed  with  new  milk,  free  of 
all  wines,  fpiceries,  or  the  like. 

10.  While  the  child  fucks,  it  feldom  needs  much 
of  any  other  food.  It  will,  however,  be  right,  about 
the  third  or  fourth  month,  to  begin  to  give  it  once 
or  twice  a- day  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  light  and 
eafy  of  digettion.  This  will  make  the  weaning 
both  lefs  troublefome  and  dangerous. 

11.  A child  fhould  not  be  M^eaned  all  at  once, 
but  by  degrees ; as  all  fudden  changes  in  the  diet 
of  children  are  dangerous. 

12.  The  food  of  children  ought  at  all  times  to 
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be  fimple,  but  nburiaiing.  It  fhould  confifl  of  a 
proper  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
llances 

13.  Children  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  eat  too 
much  fruit,  or  roots  of  any  kind ; but  all  forts  of 
green  tiafh  ought  to  be  kept  from  them  with  the 
greatefl  care. 

14.  Children  ought  not  to  be  pinched  in  their 
food.  Ihey  require  to  eat  oftener  than  adults.— 
If  their  food  be  fimple,  and  they  know  that  they 
can  have  it  when  hungry,  they  will  feldom  or  never 
eat  more  than  enough. 

15.  As  foon  as  children  can  take  exercife,  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  as  much  as  they  pleafe  ; till 
then  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  nurfe  to  carry  and 
tois  them  about. 

16.  A nurfe  ought  not  only  to  carry  an  infant 
about,  but  to  divert  and  amule  it,  fo  as  to  keep  it 
in  good  humour. 

17.  An  infant  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  - cry 
long  and  vehemently. 

1 8.  Eruptions,  or  loofenefs  in  children,  ought  not 
to  be  (topped,  but  with  the  greatefl  caution; 

19.  No  means  fhould  be  ufed  to  force  children 
to  deep  ; but  they  may  always  be  permitted  to 
take  as  much  as  they  pleafe. 

20.  Children  ought  never  to  have  medicine  un- 
lefs  they  have  fome  difeafe. 

. 21.  Children  fliould  neither  be  fent  too  early  to 
fchool,  nor  confined  to  any  mechanical  employ- 
ment wdthin  doors. 

22.  Schoolmaflers, 

* Children,  in  general,  under  two  years  of  age,  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed any  animal  food.  Before  this  period  they  have  not  teeth  to 
chew  it  properly,  and  at  any  rate  good  milk  and  bread,  with  a little 
weak  foup  or  broth,  or  a freflr  egg,  while  they  afford  enough  of  nou- 
rifhment,  certainly  are  not  fo  heating.  Nor  fliould  children,  in  our 
opinion,  till  the  age  of  feven  or  eight,  be  indulged  in  the  free  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food ; after  this  they  may  be  allowed  their  freedom,  provided 
the  meat  be  frefli,  and  not  high  fcalontd. 
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22.  Schoolmafters,  and  all  who  have  the  care  of 
youth,  Ihould  allow  them  plenty  of  time  for  exer- 
cife  and  diverfions. 

23.  All  children  lliould  be  nurfed  and  educated 
in  the  country,  if  podible.  When  that  cannot  be 
done,  they  ought  to  be  carried  abroad  every  day, 
and  kept  for  a fufficient  time  in  the  open  air. 

24.  The  children  of  delicate  and  difeafed  parents 
muft  be  managed  with  more  care  than  thofe  of  the 
hardy  and  robuft. 

25.  A mother  fhould  never  abandon  her  child 
folely  to  the  care  of  a mercenary  nurfe. 

Let  no  one  imagine  thefe  matters  unworthy  of 
his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs 
in  life,  but  likewife  the  fafety  and  profperity  of 
the  date  to  which  they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever 
mull  prove  the  ruin  of  any  kingdom  ; and  when 
its  foundations  are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  af- 
terwards be  wholly  eradicated.  We  would  there- 
fore recommend  to  all  who  wifh  well  to  their  coun- 
try, to  Itudy  every  method  to  render  their  offspring 
flrong  and  healthy. 


' By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 
Unhurt  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime  *. 

* Armftrong  on  health. 
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C H A P.  II. 

OF  A D U L T S. 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  feme  of  the 
^ fources  from  which  the  difeafes  and  morta> 
lity  of  infants  proceed,  we  fhall  next  take  a view 
of  the  more  general  caufes  of  difeafes,  or  fuch 
things  as  endanger  the  health  of  mankind  in  the 
, more  advanced  periods  of  life. 

Difeafes  cannot  at  all  times  be  avoided;  yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many  of  them, 
and  thofe  too  of  the  moll  dangerous  nature,  are 
often  owing  to  the  want  of  care.  The  fmallell 
caufes,  when  riegleded,  often  produce  the  greateft 
efFeds.  This  is  ftridly  true  with  refped  to  difeafes. 
A little  care  would  often  prevent  what  no  medi- 
cine can  cure. 

The  moll  common  caufe  of  difeafes  in  this  ifland 
is  an  obftruded  perfpiration,  or  what  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  catching  cold.  The  perfpi- 
ration is  by  far  the  moil  conliderable  difeharge 
from  the  body ; and  fo  long  as  it  goes  on  properly, 
we  have  feldom  any  complaints ; but  when  it  is 
obftruded,  the  health  mull  fufter.  Men  being  lefs 
fenfible  of  this  than  of  the  other  evacuations,  are 
confequently  not  fo  attentive  to  the  various  caufes 
W'hicli  obftrud  it : We  fhall  therefore  point  out 
fome  of  the  nioft  confiderable  of  them,  in  order  to 
put  people  upon  their  guard. 
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COMMON  CAUSES  OF  CATCHING  COLD. 

Colds  are  often  occalioned  by  Judden  changes 
in  the  atmofphere.  There  is  no  country  where 
luch  changes  happen,  more  frequently  than  in 
Britain.  The  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not^ 
only  various  in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year, 
but  Often  change  from  the  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  in  a few  days,  and  fometimes  even  in  the 
couile  of  one  day:  As  thefe  changes  cannot  fail 
to  increafe  or  diminilh  the  perfpiration,  they  muft. 
of  couri'e  atfed  the  health. 

T he  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againll 
the  changes  of  the  weather  is,  to  be  abroad  every- 
day* Thofe  who  keep  much  within  doors,  are 
molt  liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  people  feel  even 
the  flighted:  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  and,  by 
their  coughs,  pains,  and  oppreflions  of  the  breall, 
&-C.  become  a kind  of  living  barometers. 

The  frequent  changes  of  the  weather  ought  to 
make  us  cautious  in  changing  our  apparel.  Ail 
perfons,  but  efpecially  the  valetudinary,  fliouid 
be  careful  not  to  put  off  their  winter-garments  too 
fobn,  nor  to  wear  their  lummer  ones  too  long. 
The  commencement  of  our  warm  leafon  is  fo  un- 
certain, that  a few  hot  days  in  April  or  May,  often 
make  us  believe  fummer  is  arrived  ; when  all  of  a 
hidden,  the  weather  fets  in  more  intenfely  cold 
than  at  Chriltmas.  The  like  fudden  changes  fre- 
quently happen  in  September  or  Odober ; and 
where  no  care  is  taken,  to  guard  againfl;  their  in- 

uence,  the  gout,  rheumatifms,  fluxes,  and  fevers, 
often  enfue. 

Labourers  frequently  fuffer,  by  not  attending  to 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  They  ftrip  to  work 
while  It  is  warm,  but  neglect  to  put  on  their 
clothes,  when  it  grows  cold ; lome  are  even  thought- 
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lefs  enough  to  difregard  being  wet ; fuch,  however, 
in  the  end,  generally  find  caufe  to  repent  their 
fool-  hardinels. 

Nothing  more  certainly  obftrudls  the  perfpi ra- 
tion, than  WE  r clothes.  Nor  is  the  mod  rob  ail 
conftitution  proof  againft  their  effedls.  The  per- 
fpiration  is  not  only  obftrucled  by  wet  clothes,  but 
the  moifture  is  like  wife  abforbed,  which  greatly 
increafes  the  danger. 

It  is  impoflible  for  people  who  go  abroad,  al- 
ways to  avoid  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  leflened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by 
changing  their  clothes  foon  ; when  that  cannot  be 
done,  they  Ihould  keep  in  motion  till  they  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  obferving  this  rule,  that  they 
will  fit,  or  even  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their 
clothes  wet,  and  frequently  fleep  whole  nights  in 
that  condition.  Every  perfon  muft  have  known 
inftances  of  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  even  con- 
fumptions,  brought  on  in  this  way.  Though  thefe 
things  happen  daily,  yet  they  are  not  fulficient  to 
deter  others  from  the  like  conducl. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes. 
Coughs,  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  and  ulcers 
in  the  lungs,  frequently  proceed  from  that  caufe. 
The  cholic,  a fit  of  the  gout,  the  iliac  paflion, 
and  cholera  morbusy  are  likcwife  often  occalioned 
by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this 
lefs  dangerous  ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poflible,  to 
be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet, 
fhould  be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpedl. 

The  peripiration  is  often  obftru6ted  by  night- 
air  ; the  ablence  of  the  fun  renders  it  damp  and 
foggy.  Even  in  fummer,  the  night-air  ought  to 
be  avoided.  The  dews  which  fall  plentifully  after 
the  hottefl;  day,  make  the  night  more  dangerous 
than  when  the  weather  is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm 

countries^ 
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i countries,  the  dews  are  more  hurtful,  than  where 
the  climate  is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  indeed,  after  a warm  day, 
to  be  abroad  in  the  cool  evening ; but  this  is  a 
pleafure  to  be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their 
health.  The  effedfs  of  evening-dews  are  gradual, 
and  almoft  imperceptible ; but  they  are  not  the 
lefs  to  be  dreaded : We  would  therefore  advife 
travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are  much  heated 
by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them.  When  the  per- 
fpiralion  has  been  great,  thefe  become  dangerous 
in  proportion  : By  not  attending  to  this,  in  flat 
marfliy  countries,  where  the  exhalations  and  dews 
are  copious,  labourers  often  catch  intermitting  fe- 
vers, quinfies,  and  the  like. 

Damp  beds  feldom  fail  to  obllrudl  the  perfpira- 
tion.  Beds  become  damp,  either  from  want  of 
life,  ftanding  jn  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers 
than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all 
places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller, 
cold  and  w'et,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may,  by  means 
of  a good  fire,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the  perfpira- 
tion  reflored ; but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold  room, 
and  laid  on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  obflrudted, 
and  the  worft  confequences  muft  enfue.  Travel- 
lers fliould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted  for  damp 
beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infedled  with  the 
plague ; as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof 
againfl:  the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp 
beds  are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  fa- 
milies, for  the  reception  of  ftiangers,  are  no  lefs 
dangerous.  All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when, 
not  frequently  ufcd,  become  damp.  How,  then,  is 
it  poflible,  that  beds  w'hich  are  not  flept  in  above 
tw’o  or  three  times  a-year,  fliould  be  otherwife  ? 
J^othing  is  more  common,  than  to  hear  of  people 
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having  caught  cold,  by  changing  their  bed.  The 
realon  is  obvious : Were  they  careful  never  to  deep 
on  a bed,  but  what  was  frequently  ufed,  they 
would  feldom  fiad  any  ill  confcquences  from  a 
change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  ' 
perfon,  when  on  a vilit,  than  being  laid  in  the 
guelt-chamber.  This  ill-judged  piece  of  complai- 
fance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad  confe- 
quences  from  this  quarter,  might  be  ealily  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  ier- 
vants  to  lleep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  to  relign 
them  to  ftrangers  when  they  come.  This  is  the 
cuftom  ot  many  families  in  London,  and  we  would 
earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  who  value  the  health 
of  their  friends.  In  inns  where  the  beds  are  ufed 
almoft  every  night,  nothing  die  is  necelTary  than 
to  keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned,  by  frequent  fires, 
and  the  linen  dry 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill 
confcquences ; for  this  reafon,  thofe  who  build 
fhouid  be  careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A 
houfe  which  Hands  on  a damp  niarfhy  foil,  mull 
be  hurtlul  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Not 
only  a marlhy  foil,  but  the  being  fituated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  woods,  lakes,  or  Handing 
water,  rauH  make  a houfe  damp.  Large  w'oods 
both  prevent  the  free  current  of  air,  and  fend  forth 
great  quantities  of  moill  exhalations,  .which  render 
all  places  near  them  unwholefom.e.  This  is  one 

reafon 

♦ In  trarelliiij:,  efpecially  on  unfrequented  roads,  our  firft  care 
after  arrivinjj  at  the  inn  where  wx  arc  to  lodge  for  the  night,  fltould 
be  to  infped  the  bed  where  wx  arc  to  lie.  If  wx  are  not  I'atisficd, 
from  examination,  of  the  bedding  or  bed-clothes  being  perfedly  dry, 
wx  ought  to  fee  them  well  toafted  at  the  fire,  along  with  the  Iheets : 
when,  from  want  of  time  or  any  Other  accident,  we  have  not  had  this 
in  our  power,  we  ought  to  ly  witli  part  of  our  clothes  on,  or  in  a 
wrapper,  if  we  have  one.  Indeed,  I confider  a wrapper,  efpecially  a 
flannel  one,  as  forming  a very  nectfiary  part  of  a tiavtlling  apparatus. 
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reafon  why  new  difcovered  countries  commonly 
prove  unhealthy,  till  they  be  cleared  of  their  woods. 
Even  in  England,  at  this  day,  there  is  greatly 
more  planting  in  leveral  parts,  than  is  either  con- 
ducive to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  or  the  health  of 
its  inhabitants.  This  tafte,  inilead  of  being  any 
impro\ement,  is  the  way  to  reduce  the  country- 
back  to  its  original  ftate,  and  to  render  the  cli- 
mate lefs  healthy  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

Cold  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  health  as 
moi/hire.  Cold,  in  a moderate  degree,  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  body  ; but  moifture  relaxes 
and  pre-difpofes  it  to  difeales.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  intermittents  and  other  fevers  are  fo  frequent 
in  low  damp,  marfhy  countries,  abounding  with 
woods  and  Handing  w^ater.  This  like  wife  Ihews 
the  danger  of  inhabiting  new  houfes  before  they 
be  thoroughly  dry.  Nothing  is  more  common, 
than  for  people,  merely  to  avoid  fome  trifling  in- 
con  veniency,  to  hazard  their  lives,  by  inhabiting  a 
houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the  mafons,  plaifterers,  &c, 
have  done  with  it:  Such  houfes  are  not  only 
dangerous  from  their  dampnefs,  but  likewife  from 
the  fmell  of  lime,  paints,  &c.  The  afthma’s, 
confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  fo 
common  to  people  w'ho  work  in  thefe  articles,  are 
a plain  proof  of  their  being  unwholefome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfea- 
fonable  piece  ot  cleanlinefs  ; I mean  the  ridicu- 
lous cuftom  of  wafliing  rooms  immediately  before 
company  is  put  into  them.  Many  people  are  fure 
to  catch  cold,  if  they  lit  but  a fliort  while  in  a 
room  that  has  been  lately  w’aflied  ; the  delicate 
ought  carefully  to  avoid  fuch  a lituation,  and  even 
the  robufl;  would  run  lefs  hazard  by  litting  without 
doors.  People  who  are  accuflomed  to  live  in  drv 
houfes,  ought,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  ftiun  damp 
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ones,  and  by  all  means  not  to  continue  long  in 
rooms  that  have  been  lately  walhed.  . 

All  houfes,  unlefs  where  the  ground  is  extreme- 
ly dry,  fhoiild  have  the  firft  floor  a little  raifed. 
Such  fervants  as  are  obliged  to  live  for  the  mofl; 
part  in  cellars  and  funk  flories,  feldom  continue 
long  in  health ; and  furely  mafters  ought  to  pay 
feme  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants  as  well 
as  to  their  own. 

Even  houfes  which  are  built  for  the  poor  ought 
to  be  dry.  Thei'e  people  generally  live  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  if  it  be  damp,  they  muft  fufi’er. 
This  is  one  caufe  of  the  aches,  cramps,  and  rheu- 
matic pains,  which  poor  people  are  fo  iubjed:  to  in 
the  decline  of  life. 

But  nothing  fo  frequently  obflrucfs  the  perfpira- 
tion  as  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold. 
Colds  are  feldom  caught  unlefs  when  people  liave 
been  too  much  heated.  Heat  rarifics  the 'blood, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpi- 
ration ; but  when  thefe  are  fnddenly  checked,  the 
confequences  muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impoflible 
for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  certain  occa- 
fions ; but  it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  put  on 
their  clothes  when  they  leave  olf  work,  to  make 
choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft  themfelves  in,  and  to 
avoid  falling  afleep  in  the  fields.  Thefe  eafy  rules, 
if  obferved,  would  fave  many  ufefiil  lives. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  w hen 
hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  fmall  liquors.  This 
conduct  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft,  indeed,  is 
hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that 
appetite  frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and 
makes  us  do  what  our  judgement  frequently  dif- 
approves.  Every  peafant  knows  if  his  horfe  be 
permitted  to  drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  w’ater  after 
violent  exercife,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the 
ftable,  or  fuflfered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will 
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kill  him.  This  he  takes  the  utmoft  care  to  pre- 
vent. It  were  well  if  he  was  equally  attentive  to 
his  own  (afety. 

Third  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without 
fwallowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The 
lields  alford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the 
very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  third.  Water 
kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  Ipit  out 
again,  if  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  lame 
eftecl.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eat  along  with  a few 
mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  both  quench  third 
more  dledually,  and  make  the  danger  lefs.  When  , 
a perfon  is  extremely  hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy, 
©r  other  fpirits,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing 
elfe,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  But  if  any  one  has 
been  fa  foolilh,  when  hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of 
cold  linuour,  he  ought  to  continue  his  exercife  at 
lead,  till  w’hat  he  drank  ' be  thoroughly  w^armed 
upon'his  domach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad 
edecls  which  flow  from  drinking  cold  thin  liquors 
when  the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  it  has  occa- 
honed  immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinleys, 
and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  con- 
fequences.  Neither  is  it  fafe,  when  warm,  to  eat 
freely  of  raw  fruits,  falluds,  or  the  like.  Thefe  in- 
deed have  not  fo  hidden  an  ededl  upon  the  body 
as  cold  liquors,  but  they  are  notwithdanding  dan- 
gerous, and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  li- 
quors till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediate- 
ly going  into  tlie  cold  air,  is  extremely  danger- 
ous. Colds,  coughs,  and  inhammatiors  of  the 
bread,  are  the  iifual  ededs  of  this  ccmduct : Yet 
1k)w  common  is  it  ! Many  people,  after  having 
drank  warm  liquors  for  feveral  hours,  walk  or  ride 
a number  of  miles  in  the  coided  night,  or  ramble 
about  in  the  dreets.  Such  condud  is  one  caufe 
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wliy  coughs  and  colds  are  fo  common  in  the  win: 
ter-fealbn.  • 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to 
throw  open  a window,  and  to  lit  near  it.  This  is 
a moll  ready  w ay  to  catch  cold.  A delicate  per- 
ion  had  better  lit  without  doors,  than  in  fuch  a 
fituation  as  the  current  of  air  is  directed  againft 
one  paiticiilar  part  of  the  body.  Iniiammatory 
levers  and  confumptions  have  often  been  occa- 
dioned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly  clothed  near 
an  open  wfinclovv.  Nor  is  lleeping  wdth  open  win- 
dows lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be 
done,  even  in  the  hottefl;  fealbn.  1 have  known 
mechanics  frequently  contrad  fatal  difeafes,  by 
■'working  dripped  at  an  open  wdndow,  and  would 
advife  all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a practice. 

Nothing  expofes  people  more  to  catch  cold  thin 
keeping  their  owm  houfes  too  warm ; fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  iiot-houfes ; they 
can  hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vilit  a neighbour,  but  at 
at  the  hazaid  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other 
reafon  for  keeping  houfes  in  a moderate  degree  of 
warmth,  that  alone  is  fufiicient ; But  no  houfe  that 
is  too  hot  can  be  wholefome  ; heat  deftroys  the 
elallicity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit.  for  ex- 
panding the  lungs,  and  other  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tron.  Hence  it  is,  that  confumptions,  and  other 
'difeafes  of  the  lungs,, prove  fo  fatal  to  people  wdio 
work  in  forges,  glafs-houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool  hardy,  as  to  bathe  them- 
felves  w^hen  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers, 
but  madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effed  of 
this  coiidud.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adion  of 
a madman  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration. 

We  fliall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the  com- 
mon caufes  of  catching  cold,  by  recommending  it 
to  every  one  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention, 
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alLfudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold*,  and  to 
keep  the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  pof- 
fible ; orj  where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care 
to  cool  gradually. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  too  ftrid  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  people  delicate. 
So' far,  however,  is  this  from  being  our  deiign,  that  the 
lirll  rule  laid  down  for  preventing  colds,  is  to  harden 
the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  bear  the  open  air. 

It  is  a true  faying,  that  colds  kill  more  than 
plagues.  On  examining  patients,  one  finds  mod 
of  them  hnpute  their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds, 
or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  negleded.  This 
fhows  the  importance  of  guarding  againft  every 
thing  that  may  obftrud  the  perfpiration,  and  like- 
wife  of  uiing  proper  means  immediately  to  remove 
fuch  obdruction  w'hen  it  does  happen.  The  want 
of  due  attention  to  thefe,  cofts  Britain  annually 
fome  thoufands  of  ufeful  lives. 


OF  FOOD. 


As  ouf  bodies  confift  of  what  we  eat  and  drink, 
unwholefome  food  muft  be  dangerous.  There  is 
no'queaion  but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may 
be  changed  by  diet.  This  is  often  done  more 
quickly  than  people  would  imagine.  A diet  con- 
fiding too  much  of  alkaline  fubdances,  will  foon 
render  the  humours  putrid.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  acids  be  ufed  too  freely,  they  will  receive  a taint 
of  an  oppolite  nature..  The  folids  may  be  relaxed 
or  weakened  by  the  ufe  of  oily  or  watery  fub- 
dances, or  they  may  be  toO  much  condrided  by 
eating  ipiceries,  audere  vegetables,  &-c. 


* Trtnfitions 
by  the  author, 
i'udden  appUcati 
ftoai  eeld. 
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from  cold  to  heat,  though  riot  taken  notice  of  here 
are  equally  dangerous.  This  is  well  known  in  the 
on  of  heat  to  a part  previously  affedcd  with  torpor 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  exaci  quantity  and 
quality  ot'  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  con- 
llitution  ; But  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no 
means  neceffary.  The  bed  rule  is  to  avoid  all  ex- 
tremes. Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh 
and  raeafui'C  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every 
creature  W'ben  it  has  enough  of  food,  and  a very 
fmall  degree  of  realbn  is  lufTicient  for  the  choice 
of  it.  Men  feldom  err  in  this  refpedt  through  ig- 
norance. The  mod  knowing  are  generally  the 
mod  guilty. 

Though  rr,:}de ration  be  the  only  rule  necelfary 
with  refpecd  to  the  quantity  of  food,  yet  the  qua- 
lity of  it  merits  further  attention.  Many  people, 
if  they  can  fatisfy  the  appetites  of  hunger  and 
third,  are  yery  indifferent  what  they  eat  or  drink. 
The  following  obfervations  will  fhow  the  danger  of 
Inch  condu^f. 

Provifions  may  be  rendered  unw'holefome  various 
ways.  Bad  feafons  may  either  prevent  the  ripen- 
ing of  grain,  or  damage  it  afterw’’ards.  Wet  and 
cold  fummers  feldom  bring  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
to  maturity ; and  if  the  harved  likewife  prove  rainy^ 
they  are  often  fo  damaged  as  to  be  very  hurtful. 
Thefe,  indeed,  are  ads  of  Providence  ; it  is  there- 
fore our  duty  to  fubmit  to  them  : But  furely  no 
punidiment  can  he  too  fevere  for  thofe  wdio  fuffer 
provifions  to  be  fpoilt,  by 'hoarding  them  on  pur- 
pofe  to  enhance  the  price.  The  founded  grain, 
if  kept  too  long,  nmd  become  unfit  for  ufe. 

The  poor  are  generally  the  fird  who  fuffer  by 
unfound  provifions : But  the  lives  of  the  labouring 
poor  arc  of  the  greated  iniportance  to  the  date. 
Beiides,  difeales  occafioned  by  unwholefome  food 
often  prove  infedious,  and  by  that  means  reach 
people  ill  every  d^tion.  The  poor  judge  ill  in  buying 
low*  pi  iced  and  coarfe  provifions.  They  had  better 
have  a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and  good; 

as 
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as  that  would  both  afford  more  nouriilime-nt,  and 

Le  attended  \Tith  lefs  danger. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food  becomes  un- 
wholefome  when  kept  too  long.  All  anirnal  lub- 
ftanccs  have  a conflant  tendency  to  putrefaction ; 
and  when  that  has  proceeded  too  tar,  they  not 
only  become  offenlive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to 
health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
felves,  ought  not  to  be  eaten.  It  is  common 
enough  in  grafing  countries,  for  iervants  and  poor 
people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  cf  any  difeale  in 
the  fpring  or  winter,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  1 
have  been  frequently  told  by  people  who  live  in 
places  where  this  is  done,  that  when  much  tieai 
of  that  kind  is  eaten,  it  never  fails  to  occahon 

fevers  *. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat 
any  creature  which  died  ot  itlelf,  leem  to  have  a 
llrid  regard  to  health,  and  ought  to  be  obferved 
by  Chrillians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die 
of  themfelvcs  without  Ibme  previous  difeafe  ; but 
how  a difealcd  animal  fhould  be  wholefome  food,  is 
inconceivable  ; Even  thole  which  die  by  accident 
mud  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the 
flelh,  and  foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks, 
fwine,  &c.  are  neither  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford 
wholefome  nourifliment.  No  animal  can  be  whole- 
fome food  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife. 
Mod  of  our  dalled  cattle,  hogs,  &-c.  are  crammed 
with  grofs  food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  or  free 
air ; by  which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but 
their  humours,  not  being  properly  prepared  or  afli- 

D 3 raulated, 

• Tn  this,  our  Author  muft  have  been  deceived;  for  though  we 
are  acquainted  with  many  parts  of  this  country  where  the  pratbee 
alluded  to  is  common  among  the  lower  claffts,  we  neither  know  nor 
have  heard  of  one  fingle  inftance,  where  it  was  attended  with  any 
bad  cc  nfeqtiences.  We  ought  allb  to  obferve,  that  the  Doctot  ha5 
thought  proper  to  omit  this  lenience  in  a latei  edition. 
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mulated,  they  mull  remain  crude.  The  flelli  of  an 
anima  which  has  not  properly  digefted  its  own 
food  can  never  be  ealily  digelled  by  another; 
f , 4^  de.icacies  of  modern  luxury,  and 

fuch  the  animals  daily  devoured  even  by  the  weak 
and  valetudinary.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  fuch 
Ihoidd  complain  of  crudities,  indigellions,  and  op- 

onftV  fanm 

quantity  of  an  animal  which  runs  wild,  and  they 

mil  ftomach,  or  diffi- 

ulty  of  digellion.  We  would  not  have  people  live 

on  carrion  ; but  furely  the  oppofite  extreme  of 

tillTh^  wnich  are  gorged  with  grofs  food 

tilUhey  are  unfit  to  Jive,  muft  be  as  pernicious. 

Animals  may  like  wife  be  rendered  unwholefome 
by  being  oyer-heated.  Heat  caufes  a fever,  ex- 
haks  the  falts  of  the  animal,  and  mixes  the  blood 
lo  intimately  with  the  flefli,  that  it  cannot  be  fe- 
parated.  tor  this  reafon,  people  ought  not  to  eat 
treely  of  fuch  animals  as  are  hunted  down,  their 
tiefh  being  apt  to  occafion  putrid  fevers.  Butchers 
Ihould  alfo  be  careful  not  to  over- drive  their  cattle. 
JNo  perfon  would  chufe  to  eat  the  flefli  of  an  ani- 
mal which  had  died  in  a high  fever;  yet  that  is 
the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle ; and  the  fever 
IS  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of 
animal  food  as  the  Englifli ; that  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy,  and 
Its  numerous  train  of  confequences,  as  iiidigeftion 
low  fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food 
was  furely  defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a proper 
mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  mod 
wholefome  ; but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifli  , 
and  fowl  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  certainly  toj 
much.  All  wlio  value  health  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  making  one  flefli-meal  in  the  twenty- 

four 
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four  hours,  and  this  ought  to  conhft  ot  one  kind 
only 

The  moft  obl^inate  fciirvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  alone  will  fre- 
quently do  more  in  that  dileafe  than  any  medicine. 
From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and 
milk  were  more  ufed  in  diet,  w'e  fliould  have  lefs 
fcurvy,  and  likevvile  fewer  putrid  and  inflamma- 
tory fevers. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift,  nor 
too  dry.  Moifl  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  ren- 
ders the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  lee  females,  who 
live  much  on  tea  and  other  watry  diet  generally 
become  weak,  and  unable  to  digelt  Iblid  food  ; 
from  w^hence  proceed  hyflerics,  and  all  their  dread- 
ful confequences.  On  the  other  hand,  food  that 
is  too  dry  renders  the  folids  in  a .manner  rigid, 
and  the  humours  vifeid,  w^hich  predifpofes  the  body 
to  inllammatory  fevers,  feurvies,  and  the  like. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  un- 
wholefome,  which  are  not  lb  in  their  own  nature. 
By  jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingre- 
dients, in  order  to  making  a poignant  fauce,  or 
rich  foup,  the  compolition  proves  almoft  a poifon. 
All  high  feafoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incen- 
tives to  luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  flomach. 
It  were  well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art, 

D 4 were 

• While  we  heartily  agree  with  the  Do£lor  in  reftridline  people 
in  the  ufe  of  animal  food,  to  one  meal  in  the  twenty  four  hours,  xve 
would  beg  leave  to  alTign  a fomevvhat  different  reafon  lor  this.  Though 
we  have  heard  a great  deal  of  animal  food  producing  the  Icurvy,  Si-c. 
we  arc  Hill  inclined  to  think,  that,  as  animal  food,  that  is  in  a found 
and  frefh  ftate,  it  never  does  fo : and  we  know  not  of  a f.ngle  well 
authenticated  cafe  to  the  contrary.  It  is  only  when  in  a highly  falted 
and  often  putrid  ftate,  that  it  produces  this  effedf  ; — and  it  would 
farther  appear,  from  fome  late  obfervations  on  this  fubjed,  that  frefti 
animal  ft  cd  proves  apoweifal  and  cfficacicus  remedy  for  the  feuivy, 
perhaps  equally  fo  with  freftr  vegetables.  Our  realon  for  the  above 
reftridioh  would  be  this,  that  thofe  people  who  are  melt  apt  to  ex- 
ceed in  that  refped,  are  fucb  as  have  leaft  occafion  for  that  otulul- 
gence ; namely,  the  rich  and  luxurious,  whofe  bodily  labours  cer- 
ainly  do  not  in  general  require  luch  full  feeding. 
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were  entirely  prohibited.  Plain  roafting  or  boiling 
IS  .111  that  nature  points  out,  and  all  tl'ur  the  ito, 
mach  re<|uires.  Thefe  alone  are  fulhcient  for 

people  in  health  ; and  the  fick  have  itrll  lei's  need 
ot  a cook. 

1 he  liquid  part  of  cur  aliruent  likewife  claims 
our  attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  balls  of  inoft 
liquors,  but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  Iblid 
food.  Good  water  muil  therefore  be  of  the  greatell 
importance  in  diet.  The  bed  water  is  that  which 
IS  nod  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign 
bodies.  Water  takes  up  parts  of  every  body  with 
which  it  comes  in  coniad  ; by  which  means  it  is 
often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a 
hurtful  or  poilbnous  nature. 

The  inhabitants  ol  fome  hilly  countries  have  pe- 
culiar difeafes,  which,  in  all  probability,  proceed 
from  the  water.  Thus  the  people  who  live  near 
the  Adps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inliabitants  of  the 
Peak  ot  Derby  in  Diigland,  have  large  tumours  or 
wains  on  their  necks.  This  difeafe  is  generally  im- 
puted to  the  fnow-water ; but  there  is  more  reafon 
to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  minerals  in  the  moun, 
tains  through  wdiicb  the  waters  pals.  Were  it 
owing  to  tile  fnow-water,  it  diould  happen  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  mountainous  countries,  where 
Inow  lie^.  long ; but  there  are  many  parts  of  Bri- 
tain w'here  the  fm.wv  lies  much  longer  than  in  the 
Peak  of  Derby  ; yet  the  inhabitants  have  no  fuch 
difeafe.  1 he  Peak  of  Derby  is  well  knowm  to  be 
a bed  of  minerals  of  different  kinds ; and,  as  fur  as 
what  is  called  the  mineral  country  cxtemls,  thefe 
tumors  xore  common,  and  generally  go  by  the  name 
of  DerbyJJjire-neckw 

When  w'ater  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies, 

this  generally  apoears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tade! 

imell,  heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our 

bulinefs,  therefore,  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  com- 
• • » 
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mon  ufe,  as  is  lighteft,  and  without  any  particular 
colour,  tafte,  or  i'mell.  In  mod  places  of  Britain 
the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
choice  of  their  water,  and  few  things  would  con- 
tribute more  to  health  than  a due  attenton  to  this 
article.  But  mere  indolence  often  induces  people 
to  make  ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neared  them, 
without  confi dering  its  qualities. 

Before  w'ater  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
ftridted  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities, 
as  epidemic  didempersare  often  occafioned  by  bad 
water ; and  when  it  has  been  procured  at  a great 
expence,  we  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear 
by  filtration,  or  foft  by  expofmg  it  to  the  fun  and 
air,  &c.  are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unne- 
cefiary  to  fpend  time  in  explaining  them.  We 
Biail  only  in  general  advife  all  to  avoid  waters 
which  dagnate  long  in  fmall  lakes,  ponds,  or  the 
like  ; fuch  waters  often  become  putrid  with  infedis 
and  other  vermin,  which  breed  and  die  in  them. 
Even  cattle  frequently  fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry 
feafons,  water  which  has  flood  long  in  fmall  refer- 
voirs,  without  being  fupplied  by  fprings,  or  frefli- 
ened  with  fiiowers.  All  wells  ought  to  be  kept 
clean,  and  to  have,  a free  communication  with  the 
air.  When  either  animal  or  vegetable  fubdances 
are  fuffered  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  they  cor- 
rupt and  taint  the  water.  Even  the  air  itfelf,  when 
confined  in  w'ells,  becomes  poifonous,  and  mud  of 
courfe  render  the  water  unwholefome. 

Much  noife  has  been  made  about  the  ufe  of  fer- 
mented liquors ; they  notwithdanding  dill  conti^ 
Hue  to  be  the  common  drink  of  almod  every  per- 
fon  w'ho  can  afford  them.  As  this  is,  and  in  all 
probability  will  be  the  cafe,  we  fhall  rather  en- 
deavour to  aflid  people  in  their  choice  of  thefe 
liquors,  than  pretend  to  condemn  what  cudom  has 

eflablifhed. 
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efiabliflied.  It  is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found 
fermented  liquors  which  hurts  mankind ; it  is  ex- 
■cefs,  or  the  abufe  of  them,  and  uhng  fuch  as  are 
ill-prepared  or  vitiated. 

lermenled  liquors  which  are  too  llrong  hurt 
digedion,  inftead  of  affifting  it,  by  which  means 
their  intention  is  loft,  and  the  body,  in  place  of 
being  ftrengthened  by  them,  is  weakened  and  re- 
laxed. Many  imagine,  that  hard  labour  could  not 
be  fupported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors ; This, 
though  a common,  is  a very  erroneous  notion.  Men 
who  never  tafte  ftrong  liquors,  are  not  only  able  to 
endure  more  fatigue,  but  alfo  live  much  longer, 
than  thofe  who  ule  them  daily,  but  fuppofe  ftrong 
liquors  did  enable  a man  to  do  more  work,  they 
muft  neverthelefs  w'afte  the  powers  of  life,  and  of 
courfe  occafion  premature  old  age.  They  keep  up 
a conftant  fever,  which  w^aftes  the  fpirirs,  heats 
and  inflames  the  blood,  and  predifpofes  the  body 
to  numberlefs  difeafes. 

■ but  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  ftrong : When  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft 
either  be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and 
dead  ; W'hen  fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fer- 
mentation not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the 
bow^els,  and  occalicn  fiatu’encies , and  w^hcn  kept 
till  dale,  they  four  on  the  ftomach,  and  greatly 
hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon,  all  malt  liquor, 
cyder,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  will 
make  them  keep  till  they  be  lipe,  and  then  they 
Ihould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too 
long,  though  they  Ihould  not  become  four,  yet 
they  generally  contrad  a hardnefs,  w’hich  renders 
them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quoirs  became  one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of 
bulinefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate 
them.  Tile  greateft  objedt  both  of  the  makers  and 
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venders  ofliquor  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  in- 
gredients than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
that  purpofe.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  ta 
name  thofe  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to 
render  liquors  heady.  It  is  fulhcient  to  obferve, 
that  the  pradice  is  very  common,  and  all  the  in- 
gredients ufed  for  that  purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or 
Itupifadive  nature.  But  as  all  opiates  are  of  a poi- 
fonous  quality,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  mull  be  the 
confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they 
do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  re- 
lax and  weaken  the  ftoinach,  and  of  courfe  fpoil 
the  digedion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  not 
too  ftrong,  nor  too  weak,  kept  to  a proper  age, 
and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would  prove  real 
bleiTings  to  mankind.  But  while  they  are  ill  pre- 
pared, various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to  ex-  ■ 

^rur  confequences. 

I heie,  however,  we  fhall  not  mention  at  prefent, 

as  they  will  be  pointed  out  under  another  article.  ’ 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
u nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 

their  effeds  in  different  conditutions,  would  far  ex- 
ceed  the  limits  of  our  defign.  Indead  of  a detail 
ol  this  kind,  which  in  all  probability  would  be  very 
ittle  attended  to,  and  would  not  be  generally  un- 
derftood,  we  diall  only  mention  the  following  eafy 
rules  with  refped  to  the  choice  of  aliment. 

Thofe  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  a^void  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard 

n digeilion  ; and  to  take  plenty  of  exercife  in  a 
dry  open  air*. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  Ihould  be  roaring  ia 
the  ule  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourilhing,  as 

^ '■claxed  habit  (hould  live  moftly  on  animal  food*" 

T > 1 anfwer  beft  when  ufed  in  its  juicy  and  favourv  date* 

as  roafted,  or  in  the  form  of  ftakes.  Much  veecUk  loud  or  even 
foups  and  broths,  ate  not  fo  proper  here. 
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fat  meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  &c.  Their  food 
thould  coniift  moltly  of  bread  and  other  vegetable 
fubftances  ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  and  the  like. 

Fat  people  Ibould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nouriili- 
ing  diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  radcHfh, 
garlic,  fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are-  heating,  and 
promote  perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  Ihould 
be  water,  coffee,  tea,  or  the  like  ; and  they  ought 
to  take  much  exercife  and  little  deep. 

Thole  who  are  too  lean  mull  follow  an  oppolite 
coiirfe. 

Such  as  are  affeiffed  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  their  flomach,  fhould  live  much  on 
flefli-meats ; and  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  alka- 
line eructations,  or  heat  of  the  flomach,  ought  to 
ufe  a diet  confifling  chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  afleCted  with  the  gout,  low  fpi- 
rits,  hypochondriac,  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to 
avoid  all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid, 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  all  failed  or  fmoke-dried  pro- 
vifions,  and  whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to 
four  on  the  ftomach.  Their  food  fliould  be  light, 
fpare,  cool,  and  of  an  opening  quality. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conllitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life. 
A fedentary  and  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live’  more 
fparingly  than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors. 
Food  will  nourifh  a peafant  very  well,  which  would 
be  almoft  indigeflible  to  a citizen  ; and  the  latter 
will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former  would 
llarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conflant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  bad  effeCls. 
Nature  points  out  this  by  the  great  variety  of  ali- 
ments which  flic  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife 
by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of 
food. 
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Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe^ 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency 
to  increafe  it : For  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould 
not  ufe  rich  wines,  ftrong  Ibups,  or  gravies,  and 
Ihould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with 
the  gravel,  ought  to  fliun  all  auftere  and  allringent 
aliments  ; and  thofe  who  are  icorbutic  Hiould  not 
indulge  in  animal  food'^,  8cc. 

In  the  fil'd  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  nourifiiing,  and  of  a diluting  nature,  but  fre* 
quently  ufed.  Food  that  is  folid,  with  a fufiicient 
degree  of  tenacity,  is  mod  proper  for  the  date  of 
manhood.  The  diet  fuited  to  the  lad  period  of  life, 
when  nature  is  upon  the  decline,  approaches  near 
to  that  of  the  fird.  It  fhould  be  lighter,  and  more 
deluting  than  that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewile 
more  frequently  taken. 


IRREGULAPJTIES  IN  DIET,  SLEEP,  &c. 

It  is  not  only  necedary  for  health,  that  our  diet 
be  wholefome,  but  alio  that  it  be  taken  at  regular 
periods.  Some  imagine,  that  long  fading  will  atone 
for  excels ; but  that,  indead  of  mending  the  matter, 
never  fails  to  make  it  worfe.  When  the  domach 
and  intedines  are  over  didended  with  food,  they 
lofe  their  proper  tone,  and  by  long  fading  they  be- 
come weak,  and  inflated  with  wind.  Thus  eithef 
gluttony  or  fading  dedroys  the  powers  of  digedioii'. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  oniy^ 
necedary  for  repairing  the  continual  wade  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewdfe  to  keep  the  humours  found 
and  fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  mod  heal- 
thy date,  have  a condant  tendency  to  become  pu- 
trid, 


* See  a former  note  on  this  fubie»5t. 
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trid,  which  can  ovAy  be  prevented  by  frequent  fuiy- 
phes  ot  Irefli  noiirilhment : When  tliat  is  wanting 
too  long,  the  putrefaflion  often  proceeds  fo  far 
as  to  occaiion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence’ 
we  may  learn  the  neceffity  of  regular  meah.  No 
perfon  can  enjoy  a good  Hate  of  health,  whofe  vef- 
lels  are  either  frequently  overcharged,  or  the  hu- 
mours  long  oeprived  of  freni  fupphi  of  chyle. 

ong  falling  is  e.xtremely  hurtful  to  young 
people  ; it  vitiates  their  humours,  and  prevents 
their  growth  and  llrength.  Nor  is  it  lefs  iiijuiious 
to  the  aged.  Many  in  the  decline  of  life  are  af- 
ifled  with  wind  i lhat  complaint  is  not  only  in- 

Ta-  dangerous,  and  often 

fatal  by  long  falling.  Old  people,  when  their  fto- 

machs  are  empty,  are  frequently  felzed  with  giddi- 
nefs,  headachs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints 
may  generally  be  removed  by  a bit  of  bread,  and 
a glals  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid  food  : 
which  p ainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventiuff 

In  probable,  that  many  of 

the  ludden  oeaths  ivhich  happen  in  the  advanced 
periods  of  life,  are  occalioned  by  falling  too  lonsr 
as  It  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with 
W’lnd  ; we  would  therefore  advife  people  in  the  de. 
cfine  ot  rife,  never  to  allow  their  flomachs  to  be 
too  long  empty.  Many  take  nothing  but  a few 
cups  of  tea,  and  a bit  of  bread,  till  two  or  three 
next  afiernoon.  Such  may  be  faid  to  fall  almoll 
three  fourths  of  their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to 
ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the 
boweis  with  wind ; all  which  might  be  prevented 
by  a lohd  bteakfiill.  That  would  tend  more  to 
flrengthen  the  nerves,  and  expel  wind,  than  all  the 
cordial  or  carminative  medicines  which'  can  be  ad 
nunillered. 

' healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo 

mu.ch  from  fading  as  the  weak  and  delicate  ; but 

they 
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they  run  great  hazard  from  its  oppohte,  viz.  reple- 
tion^ Many  difeafes,  efpeciaUy  fevers,  are  the  ef- 
fect of  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veiTels. 
Strong  people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  and  other  humours.  When 
thefe  are  fuddenly  increafed  by  an  overcharge  of 
rich  and  nourifhing  diet,  the  vellels  become  diftend- 
ed,  and,  being  unable  to  contradt  themfelves,  ob- 
ftrudtions  and  inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many 
people  are  feized  with  iniiammatory  and  eruptive 
levers,  after  a feall  or  debauch.  This  fhows  the 
danger  of  all  fudden  tranfitions  from  a fpare  to  a 
full  and  luxurious  diet. 

Excefs  in  diet  is  not  peculiar  to  the  rich  and  opu- 
lent ; the  poor  are  often  guilty  of  it,  and  frequent- 
ly teel  its  bad  effedls.  The  poor  feldom  lofe  an  op- 
portunity of  gorging  themfelves  either  with  meat 
or  drink,  when  they  can  obtain  it ; and  the  lefs 
they  are  accullomed  to  it,  the  danger  is>  the  greater. 

Wpen  we  recommend  regularity  of  diet,  we 
would  not  be  underflood  as  condemning  every  fmall 
deviation  from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for 
people  at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs ; 
and  living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the 
liiialleft  deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be 
prudent  to  vary  a little,  fometimes  taking  more, 
fometimes  lefs  than  the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink,  piovided  always  that  regard  be  had- to  mo- 
deration. , ^ 

Sleep,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regula^f 
ted.  Too  little  deep  exhaulls  the  fpirits,  weaken? 
lire  nerves,  and  occafions  difeafes ; and  too  much 
renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  dif- 
poles  it  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  &c.  A medium; 
therefore,  ought  to  be  obferved,  but  is  not  eafy  to  fix. 
The  young  require  more  deep  than  thofe  who  are 
grown,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat 
and  drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abftemioudy. 
Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  deep  cannot  be  mea- 
' fured 
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Aired  by  time ; as  one  perfon  will  be  more  refreOi- 
ed  by  five  or  fix  hours  offleep,  than  another  by  eight 
or  ten.  The  beft  way  to  make  fleep  found  and  re- 
frefliing,  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  indolent  cuftom 
of  lolling  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours  relaxes  the 
body,  unbraces  the  nerves,  and  greatly  hurts  the 
conftitution. 

Children  may  be  allowed  as  much  fleep  as  they 
chufe  ; but  for  adults  fix  orfeven  hours  is  certainly 
enough,  and  none  ought  to  exceed  eight.  Thofe 
who  lie  more  than  eight  hours  a-bed,  may  flumber, 
but  they  can  hardly  be  laid  to  fleep ; fuch  ge- 
nerally tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore-part  ot  the 
night,  fink  to  reft  towards  morning,  and  dole  till 
noon. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  lime  for 
fleep.  Thofe  who  think  it  too  vulgar  to  fleep  in 
that  feafon,  feldom  enjoy  health.  Nothing  more 
certainly  deftroysthe  conftitution,  than  night- w’atch- 
ing.  It  is  great  pity  that  a pradtice  fo  deftriuftive 
to  health  Ihould  be  fo  much  in  fafhion.  How 
quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  leafon  will  blaft 
the  molt  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the  beft 
conftitution,  is  evident  from  the  ghaftly  counte- 
nances of  thofe  who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day 
into  night,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  fleep  refrefhing,  the  following  things 
are  necelTary.  Firft,  Take  enough  of  exercife  in 
the  open  air,  through  the  day  ; next.  Eat  a light 
fupper ; and,  laftiy,  Lie  down  with  a mind  chenr- 
ful  and  ferene. 

It  is  certain,  that  too  much  fatigue  will  prevent 
fleep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom,  however, 
hear  the  adlive  and  laborious  complain  of  reitlds 
nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who  ge- 
nerally have  thefe  complaihts.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  a bed  of  down  fliordd  not  be  refreftiing  to  a 
per^bn  who  lolls  all  day  in  an  eafy  chair  ? A great 
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part  of  the  pleafure  of  life  coniids  in  alternate  reft 
and  motion ; but  they  who  neglect  the  latter  can 
never  relifh  the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more 
true  luxury  in  plain  food  and  found  flaep,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows, 
where  exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  deep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many,  if  they  exceed  the  lead  at 
that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights ; and  if 
they  drop  adeep,  the  load  and  oppreffion  on  their 
ftomach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful  dreams, 
broken  and  difturbed  repofe,  with  night  mares,  &c. 
Were  the  fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light 
fupper,  or  fit  up  till  what  they  ate  were  pretty 
well  digefted,  they  might  enjoy  found  deep,  and 
rife  refredied  and  chearful. 

Nothing  more  certainly  didurbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  we  fel- 
dom  enjoy  found  deep.  That  greateft  of  human 
bledings  often  flies  the  v/retch  who  needs  it  moft, 
and  vifits  the  happy,  the  chearful,  and  the  gay. 
This  is  a good  leafon  why  every  man  fhould  endea- 
vour to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as  poflible,  when  he 
goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  negledling  this  rule,  and 
by  indulging  grief  and  anxious  thoughts,  have  ba- 
ftillied  deep  fo  long,  that  they  could  never  after- 
wards enjoy  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  health  than  keep- 
ing the  belly  regular.  When  the  faeces  lie  too  long 
in  the  bowels,  they  become  acrid,  and  fpoil  the 
humours  ; and  when  they  are  difeharged  too  foon, 
the  body  is  not  properly  nouriftred.  Regular  ftools 
depend  greatly  upon  regularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing,  and  proper  exercife  ; people  have  reafon  to 
fufpeeft  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe,  whenever 
the  belly  is  not  regular. 

To  prevent  coftivenefs,  one  good  rule  is,  to  rife 
betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only 

E the 
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the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular  ftools, 
but  likewife  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  cannot  fail  to  leflen  all  the  other  dif- 
charges.  Mr  Locke’s  advice,  to  folicit  nature  by 
going  regularly  to  ftool  every  morning,  is  a very 
good  one,  and  has  more  effedt  than  mod  people 
would  imagine.  Any  habit  will  in  time  become 
natural.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  keep  the  belly 
regular  by  proper  diet,  exercife,  8tc.  than  by  the 
ufe  of  drugs  *.  Thofe  who  have  frequent  recourfe 
to  medicine  for  that  purpofe,  feldom  fail  to  ruin 
their  conllitutions.  But  if  opening  medicines  mud 
be  ufed,  the  fafed  is  fine  rhubarb,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fmall  dofes  in  powder,  or  a little 
of  it  chewed  daily.  Cudom  will  render  this  fuffi- 
ciently  agreeable. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  habitual  loofenefs, 
ought  to  fuit  their  food  to  the  nature  of  their  com- 
plaint. Loofenefs  may  often  be  removed  by  a 
change  of  diet : For  example,  boiled  milk  may  be 
ufed  in  place  of  raw,  wheat  bread  indead  of  that 
which  is  mixed,  red  wine,  or  brandy  and  water, 
may  be  drank  in  place  of  malt-liquor,  white  broths 
may  be  eat  indcad  of  fledi,  and  rice  or  fago  gruels, 
with  light  flour  puddings,  in  place  of  barley  or 
- oat-meal.  An  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  occafioned 
by  an  obdruded  perfpiration.  In  that  cafe  a flan- 
nel ved  and  thick  Ihoes  are  the  bed  medicines. 

OF 


* This  purpofe  may  be  often  anfwered  very  completely,  by  ufmg 
conftantly  bread  made  from  the  bran,  or  coarfeft  part  of  the  flour, 
or  even  by  ufmg  a fpecies  of  bread  made  from  the  coarfe  aud  fine 
flour  ground  together. 
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OF  AIR. 

Bad  air  is  a very  common  caufe  of  difeafes.  Few 
are  aware  of  the  danger  ariling  from  it ; people 
generally  pay  fome  attention  to  what  they  eat  and 
drink,  but  feldom  regard  what' goes  into  the  lungs, 
though  the  one  often  proves  fatal  as  well  as  the 
other. 

Perhaps  no  air  is  perfeftly  pure  ; that,  however, 
which  has  feweft  noxious  particles  in  it,  is  no  doubt 
the  beft.  Air  as  well  as  water  takes  up  part  of 
molt  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  and 
is  often  fo  rcplenifhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  qua- 
lity, as  to  occafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  vio- 
lent effeds  feldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally 
on  their  guard  againft  them.  The  lefs  perceptible 
influences  of  bad  air  prove  more  hurtful  to  man- 
kind ; we  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out 
fome  of  thefe,  and  to  fliow  wherein  the  danger 
confifts. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  What- 
ever deftroys  its  fpring  or  elafticity,  renders  it  un- 
fit for  refpiration : Wherever,  therefore,  great  num- 
bers of  people  are  crowded  into  one  place,  if  the 
air  has  not  a free  current,  it  foon  becomes  un- 
wholefome  *.  Hence  it  is,  that  delicate  perfons 
are  fo  apt  to  faint  or  be  lick,  in  crowded  churches,- 
afl’emblies,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  exhaufled 
by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

E 2 In 

* Atmofpheric  air  is  now  afcertained  to  be  cotnpofed  of  two  dif- 
ferent ingredientsj  namely,  vital  air  and  azotic  air,  or  gas,  in  the 
proportion  of  fomewhat  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  former,  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  firft  of  thefe  only,  or  vital  air,  that  con- 
tributes to  refpiration ; and  as  part  of  this  is  conftamly  abforbed  in 
every  inl'piration,  the  remaining  air  foon  becomes  unfit  for  breathing, 
if  a current  of  frcfli  air  be  not  admitted  to  fupply  this  conftant  wafte. 
rrom  this  caufe,  and  not  from  the  want  of  elafticity,  proceeds  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  air  in  crowded  affcmblies,  &c. 
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In  great  cities,  fo  many  things  tend  to  pollute 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  lb  fatal  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only 
breathed  over  and  over  by  thoufands,  but  is  like- 
wife  exhaulled  by  fires,  loaded  with  lulphur,  fmoke, 
and  other  exhalations,  betides  the  vapours  conti- 
nually arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fubltances. 
Ail  polfible  care  fiiould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftreets 
of  large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may 
have  a free  current.  They  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pollute 
and  contaminate  the  air  than  dirty  ftreets,  dung- 
hills, llaughter-houfes,  &c. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country ,to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether 
this  be  the  effetft  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no 
confequence.  ‘ Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom, 
it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which  recon- 
ciles us  to  thefe  things ; by  means  of  it  the  moll 
ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious  cuftoms,  often  become 
facred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands  of  putrid  car- 
cafes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a place 
W’here  the  air  ftagnates,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it ; 
and  that  fuch  air,  being  breathed  into  the  lungs, 
and  mixed  with  the  blood,  muft  occalion  dif- 
eafes 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  un- 
wholefomc.  Hence'the  unhappy  inmates  of  jails 
not  only  contrad  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but 
often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many 
of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  pof- 
fefted  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the 
very  lurking  plsTces  ot  bad  air  and  contagious  dif- 

eafes. 

* In  Tnoft  eaftern  countries,  it  is  cuftoirary  to  bury  the  dead  at 
fome  diftance  from  any  town.  It  were  to  be  wiftred  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  would  fellow  this  example. 
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eafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good 
health ; and  their  childien  commonly  die  young. 
In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  the  greateft  attention 
ought  always  to  be  paid  to  free  air. 

The  various  meth.^ds  which  luxury  has  invented 
to  make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can 
be  wholefome,  unlels  the  air  has  a free  paffage 
through  it.  For  which  reafon,  houfes  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilated  by  opening  oppolite  windows,  and 
admitting  a current  of  frelh  air  into  every  room. 
This  would  expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and  could 
not  fail  to  promote  the  health  ot  the  inhabitants. 
In  hofpitals,  jails,  Ihips,  &-c.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  fliould  be  ufed. 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing 
frefh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a molt  falu- 
tary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  moll  ufeful  of  all 
•our  modern  medical  improvements.  We  wifli,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  were  more  generally  re- 
garded. It  is  capable  of  univerfal  application,  and 
fraught  with  numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe 
in  health  and  ficknefs. 

Air  not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  im- 
wholefome  from  heat  and  flagnation,  but  likewife 
from  moifture.  Thus,  in  low  marfhy  countries, 
the  air  is  generally  bad,  as  alfo  in  countries  over- 
run with  wood,  or  any  thing  that  fends  forth  moill 
exhalations. 

Air  that  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &-c. 
mull  be  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided 
as  the  moll  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills  almoll  as 
quick  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon,  people  Ihould 
be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have  been 
long  fhut,  or  going  down  into  deep  wells,  efpecially 
if  they  have  been  clofe  covered 

E 3 Many 

♦ Before  j?cing  down  to  fuch  places  as  thefe,  it  is  a proper  pre- 
caution to  let  down  a lighted  candle,  and  obl'erve  if  it  go  cut ; as 
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Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe 
to  lleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduct  is  very 
imprudent.  A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be 
well  aired,  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night 
only,  when  all  doors  and  windows  are  Ihut.  It'  a 
tire  be  kept  in  it,  the  danger  becomes  (till  greater. 
Many  have  been  ftifled  when  alleep  by  a fire  in  a 
fmall  apartment.  Some  are  even  fo  inconfiderate 
as  to  make  fires  in  bed-chambers  which  have  no 
chimneys,  and  imagine,  by  ufing  that  kind  of  coal 
which  has  little  or  no  fmoke,  that  they  are  fafe  ; 
w’hereas  the  danger  becomes  thereby  the  greater, 
fuch  coal  generally  abounding  with  fulphur.  The 
molt  fatal  confequences  are  always  to  be  dreaded 
from  every  attempbof  this  nature. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs, 
to  fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poflible, 
to  fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  good  air  in  the 
night  will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want 
of  it  through  the  day.  This  pradice  would  have  a 
greater  effed  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens 
than  is  commonly  imagined. 

Care  fliould  be  taken  to  admit  a conllant  fiream 
of  frefli  air  into  all  crowded  places,  as  churches, 
alTembly-rooms,  colleges,  courts  of  jufticc,  &c. 
The  negled  of  this  has  had  fo  many  fatal  confe- 
quences, that  it  is  fufficient  only  to  mention  it. 

It  was  neceifary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes, 
with  high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftruding  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp 
and  unwholefome.  As  fuch  w^alls  are  now,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be 
thrown  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit 
a free  paflage  to  the  air.  Were  proper  attention 
paid  to  AIR  and  cleanliness,  it  would  tend  more 

to 

we  may  be  affured,  that  the  fame  air  that  is  unfit  for  coinbuftion,  i? 
equally  unfit  for  rcfpiration. 
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to  preferve  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns  than  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty. 

If  freih  air  be  neceflary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  lick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people 
muft  be  kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one 
can  hardly  enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies, 

' without  being  ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot 
fuffocating  fmell.  How  this  muft  affedl  the  fick, 
any  one  may  judge.  No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial 
to  the  fick  as  frefii  air.  It  is  the  moft  reviving  ot 
all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminiftered  with  prudence. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  win- 
dows at  random  upon  the  fick.  Frefti  air  is  to  be 
let  into  the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if  poflible, 
by  opening  the  windows  of  lome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
freftiened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  iprink- 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar, 
juice  of  lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded 
-into  the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
into  the  fame  apartment,  frefh  air  becomes  abfo- 
lutely  neceflTary.  Infirmaries,  hofpitals,  &c.  often 
become  fo  noxious  for  want  of  proper  ventilation, 
that  the  fick  run  more  hazard  from  them  than  from 
the  difeafe ; this  is  particularly  the  cafe  when  dy- 
fenteries,  putrid  fevers,  or  other  infedlious  dileafes 
prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend 
hofpitals,  ought,  for  their  own  fake,  to  take  care 
that  they  be  properly  ventilated.  They  are  obliged 
to  fpend  much  of  their  time  azoongft  the  fick,  and 
run  great  hazard  of  being  themfelvcs  inieded  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  for  the 
fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  litu.ition,  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  any  q^reat  town. 
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OF  CLEANLINESS. 

The  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits 
of  no  excLile.  Where  water  can  be  had  for  no- 
thing, it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perforn 
to  be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  fro  n our 
bodies  by  perfpirati(m  renders  frequent  changes  of 
apparel  necelTary.  Change  of  apparel  greatly 
promotes  the  fecretion  from  the  fkin,  fo  neceifary 
for  health.  When  that  matter,  which  ought  to  be 
carried  oh  by  perlpiration,  is  either  retained  in  the 
body,  or  re  abforbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it  is  apt 
to  occalion  difeafes. 

Moft  difeafes  ot  the  fkin  proceed  from  want  of 
cleanlinefs  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  in- 
feclion  ; but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where 
cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe  muft  we 
■ impute  the  various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infeft 
the  human  body,  houfes,  &-c.  T.'hefe  may  gene- 
rally be  banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone.  Perhaps 
the  intention  of  Nature,  in  permitting  fuch  vermin 
to  annoy  mankind,  is  to  induce  them  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  virtue. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fe- 
vers is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  com- 
monly begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe,  dirty 
houfes,  who  breathe  bad  air,  take  little  exercife, 
• ufe  unwholefome  food,  and  wear  dirty  clothes. 
There  the  infection  is  generally  hatched,  which 
often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to  the  deftrudtion  of 
many.  Plence  cleanlinefs  may  be  conlidered  as  an 
objed  of  public  attention.  It  is  not  fufficicnt  that 

I 

* The  difeafe  deferibed  by  Mr  Pott,  under  the  name  of  the  Chim- 
tiey-lweepers  Cancer,  is  with  much  probability  imputed  by  the  Au- 
Uior  to  Uiis  caufe  ; And  as  it  occurs  only  in  people  that  are  emploved 
in  vvotking  among  foot,  it  is  therefore  natural  to  conclude,  that  it 
might  be  altogether  prevented  by  a proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs. 
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I be  clean  myfclf,  while  the  want  of  it  in  my 
neighbour  affects  my  health  as  well  as  his  own, 
if  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common 
nuifance,  they  ought  at  lealt  to  be  avoided  as  in- 
fedlious.  All  who  regard  their  health  Ihould  keep 
at  a diftaiice  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are 
colleded,  cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utrnoil  im- 
portance. It  is  -w'ell  known,  that  infedious  dif- 
eafes  are  communicated  by  tainted  air.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or 
fpread  the  infedion,  ought,  with  the  utmofl  care, 
to  be  avoided.  For  this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no 
filth  of  any  kind,  Ihould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon 
the  ftreets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey  in- 
fedion  than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed.  Thefe, 
in  many  cafes,  are  known  to  be  highly  infedious. 
The  ftreets  in  many  great  towns  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afties, 
and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  How  ealily  might  this 
be  prevented  by  adive  magiftrates,  who  have  it 
always  in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative 
to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfer- 
vance  of  them  ? 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  ge- 
neral cleanlinefs  does  by  no  means  feeni  to  be  Aif- 
ficiently  underftood.  It  were  well  if  the  inhabi- 
ta^ts  of  Britain  would  imitate  their  neighbours  the 
Du;ch  in  the  cleannefs  of  their  ftreets,  houfes,  &c. 
Water,  indeed,  is  eafiiy  obtained  in  Holland  but 
the  fituation  of  moft  towns  in  Britain  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  cleanlinefs.  Nothing  can  be  more  a- 
greeao'e  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  conducive  to  their  health,  than  a 
clean  tovn  ; nor  does  any  thing  impvefs  a ftranger 
fooner  w?;h  a difrefpedful  idea  of  any  people,  than 
its  oppofiu. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold 

cleanliuefs 
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cleanlinefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for 
the  open  lituatipn  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often 
feel  the  bad  etfeds  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom 
fees  a farm-houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the 
door,  and  frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mailers 
lodge  under  the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife 
extremely  carelefs  with  refpedl  to  change  of  apparel, 
keeping  their  Ikins  clean,  8t-c.  Thefe  are  merely 
the  effects  of  indolence  and  a dirty  difpofition. 
Habit  may  indeed  render  them  lefs  difagreeable  ; 
but  no  habit  can  ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear 
dirty  clothes,  or  breathe  unwholefome  air. 

In  camps  the  flridlell  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infed;ious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army ; 

. and  frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword. 
The  Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  received  particular  inllrudlions  with  re- 
fped  to  cleanlinefs*.  The  rules  enjoined  them 
ought  to  be  obferved  by  all  in  the  like  lituation. 
Indeed  the  whole  fyllem  of  laws  delivered  to  that 
people,  has  a manifell  tendency  to  promote  clean- 
linefs. Whoever  conliders  the  nature  of  their  cli- 
mate, and  the  difeafes  to  which  they  were  liable, 
will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  moll  eallern  countries 
cleanlinefs  makes  "a  great  part  of  their  religioa. 
The  Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewilli  religion, 
enjoins  various  bathings,  w^afliings,  and  purifea- 
tions.  No  doubt  thefe  were  deligned  to  reprefent 
inw’ard  purity  ; but  they  are  at  the  fame  tim^  cal- 
culated for  the  prefervation  of  health.  However 
whimlical  thefe  walkings  may  appear  to  fone,  few 
things  would  tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a 

proper 

* Thou  flialt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  vhither  thou 
fhalt  go  forth  abroad  ; and  thou  (halt  have  a paddle  iTon  thy  wea- 
pon : and  it  fliall  be,  when  thou  flralt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou  flialt 
dig  therewith,  and  flialt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which  cometh 
from  thee,  £:c.  Deut.  xxiii.  12.  13. 
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proper  attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every 
perfon,  for  example,  after  handling  a dead  body, 
limiting  the  lick,  &-c.  to  wafh  before  he  went  into 
company,  or  fat  down  to  meat,  he  would  run  lefs 
hazard  either  of  catching  the  infection  himieif,  or 
communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  fdth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  Ikin,  but  likewife  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  en- 
livens the  fpirits.  Even  wafliing  the  feet  tends 
greatly  to  prefer health.  The  Iweat  and  dirt 
w,ith  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered, 
cannot  fail  to  obftrucl  the  perfpiration.  This  piece 
of  cleanlinefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fe- 
vers. Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and 
hands  in  warm  water  at  night,  after  being  expofed 
to  cold  or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  I’eldom 
experience  any  of  the  fatal  effeds  which  often  pro- 
ceed from  thefe  caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceflary  than  on  fhip-board.  If  epidemical  dif- 
tempers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The 
belt  way  to  prevent  them  is  to  take  care  that  the 
whole  company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  diet, 
&c.  When  infedious  difeafes  do  break  out,  clean- 
linefs is  the  moft  likely  means  to  prevent  their 
fpreading.  Above  all  things,  the  clothes,  bed- 
ding, &-C.  of  the  lick,  ought  to  be  carefully  waflied, 
and  fumigated  with  brimiloue,  or  the  like  in- 
fedion  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty  clothes,  and 
will  afterwards  break  out  in  the  mod  terrible  man- 
ner. 

In  places  wdiere  great  numbers  of  lick  people 
are  kept,  cleanlinefs  ought  moft  religioufly  to  be 
obferved.  The  veiy  fmell  in  fuch  places  is  often 
fufficient  to  make  one  lick.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine 

what 

* Fumigation  with  nitrous  acid  has  been  found  a very  efFcflual 
frefervative  from  infeftion. 
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what  efFedl  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  dif- 
ealed.  A perfon  in  perfect  health  has  a greater 
chance  to  become  lick,  than  a lick  perfon  has  to 
get  well,  in  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  clean- 
linefs  is  negleded. 

Ihe  brutes  themfelves  fet  us  an  example  of 
cleanlinefs.  Moll;  of  them  feem  uneafy,  and  thrive 
ill,  if  they  be  not  kept  clean.  A horfe  that  is 
kept  thoroughly  clean  will  thrive  better  -on  a 
fmaller  quantity  of, food,  than  with  a greater  where 
cleanlinefs  is  negleded.  Even  our  own  feelings 
are  a fufticient  proof  of  the  necellity  of  cleanlinefs. 
How  refrelhed,  how  chearful,  and  agreeable,  does 
one  feel  on  being  lhaved,  walhed,  and  drelTed, 
efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  long  ne- 
gleded.^ Moll  people  efteem  cleanlinefs  ; and  even 
thofe  who  do  not  pradife  it  themfelves  often  admire 
it  in  others.  Superior  cleanlinefs  fooner  attrads 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
efteem  where  the  other  fails. 

To  point  out  the  numerous  advantages  ariling 
from  cle^mlinefs  of  perfon,  houfes,  ftreets,  &-c. 
would  be  a very  ufeful  and  agreeable  talk  ; but  as 
our  plan  only  permits  us  to  name  things,  we  muff: 
conclude  this  article  by  recommending  the  pradice 
of  that  virtue  to  people  of  all  ftations  and  condi- 
tions in  life.  We  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  rank' 
cleanlinefs  amongft  the  cardinal  virtues  ; but  we 
would  recommend  it  as  neceftary  for  fupporting 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  as  ufeful  and  agree- 
able to  fociety,  and  as  highly  conducive  to  health  *. 

INTEM- 

♦ Moft  unfortunately,  a prejudice  prevails  very  generally,  efpe- 
cially  in  country  places,  againft  cleanlinefs,  fimilar  to  that  which 
was  taken  notice  of  before  in  refpedl  of  frelh  air.  If  the  admiflion  of 
freflr  air  be  reckoned  dangerous,  or  even  hurtful  to  the  fick,  the 
change  of  body  or  bed-linen,  in  the  fame  fituation,  is  confi- 
dered  as  at  Itaft  equally  hurtful.  Nothing,  however,  we  may 
obferve,  tends  more  to  the  comfort  and  relief  of  a patient.  Indeed, 
if  a frequent  change  of  linen  be  indifpenfably  ncceifary  in  health,  it 

becomes 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

A MODERN  author  * obferves,  that  temperance 
and  exercife  are  the  two  beft  phylicians  in  the 
world.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were 
duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little  occalion  tor 
any  other.  Temperance  may  jullly  be  called  the 
parerit  of  health  ; but  numbers  of  mankind  ad:  as 
if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death  too  flow  in  their 
progrefs,  and  by  intemperance  and  debauch  Teem, 
as  it  were,  to  iblicit  their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the 
very  conflrudion  of  the  human  body.  Health  de- 
pends on  that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  which 
fits  them  for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital 
fundions  ; and  fo  long  as  thel'e  go  regularly  on,  we 
are  found  and  well ; but  whatever  dilturbs  them 
neceflarily  impairs  health.  Intemperance  never 
fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal  oeconomy ; it 
fpoils  the  digeftion,  relaxes  the  nerves,  renders  the 
different  fecretions  irregular,  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  of  courfe  occafions  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifliment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a ftrong  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moifture  and  manure  greatly  pro- 
mote vegetation  ; but  an  over-quantity  of  either 
will  entirely  prevent  it.  The  beft  things  become 
hurtful,  nay  deftrudive,  when  carried  to  excefs. 
Hence  we  learn,  that  the  greateft  pitch  of  human 
wifdom  confiffs  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paf- 
fions,  fo  as  to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  this  alone 
which  entitles  us  to  the  charader  of  rational  beings. 

The 

becomes  peculiarly  fo  under  difeafe,  where,  from  the  confinement 
and  \varmth,  as  well  as  frequently  from  the  nature  of  the  difeale, 
the  difeharge  by  the  Ikin  is  increafed,  while  at  the  fame  time,  from 
the  increafed  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  the  fame  ftrength  of  im- 
preflion  will  produce  two  or  three  times  the  effed. 

* RoufiTeau. 
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The  Have  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  or 
human  nature. 

The  Author  of  nature  hath  endued  us  with  va- 
rious paHioiis,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies, 
the  preiervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intempe-» 
ranee  is  the  abufe  of  thefe  patiions  ; and  in  the  pro- 
per regulation  of  them  moderation  conlilts.  Men, 
not  content  with  fatislying  the  fimple  calls  of  na- 
ture, create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually 
in  iearch  after  fomething  that  may  gratify  them  ; 
but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  gratified.  Na- 
ture is  content  with  a little,  but  luxury  know’s  no 
bounds.  The  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  de- 
bauchee, feldom  flop  in  their  career,  till  their  mo- 
ney or  conflitution  fail ; Then,  indeed,  they  gene- 
rally fee  their  error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  determined  rules  of 
temperance,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitu- 
tion-s  of  mankind.  The  moff  ignorant  perfon,  how- 
ever, certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excels ; 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  avoid  it,  if 
he  chufes.  The  great  rule  in  regulating  our  diet, 
is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Nature  delights  in  the  moff; 
plain  and  fimple  food ; and  every  animal,  except 
man,  follows  her  di(ff:ates.  Man  alone  riots  at  large, 
and  ranfacls  the  whole  creation  in  quell  of  luxuries, 
to  his  own  dellriudion.  An  elegant  writer*  of  the 
lall  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intemperance  : “ For  my 
part,  when  I behold  a falliionable  table  fet  out  in 
all  its  magnificence,  1 fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and 
dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innume-  • 
rable  dillempers,  lying  in  ambufeade  among  the 
dilhes.” 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone  ; 
the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effeds  of  it. 
How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  em- 
bracing dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the 

future, 


* Addifon, 
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future,  fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have 
ferved  decently  to  feed  and  clothe  their  offspring ! 
How  often  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother, 
with  her  helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the 
cruel  father  is  indulging  even  at  the  expcnce  of 
their  lives  ! 

Families  arc  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  ex- 
tirpated, by  means  of  intemperance.  Nothing  tends 
fo  much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fliorten  the 
lives  of  children,  The  poor  man  who  labours  all 
day,  and  at  night  lies  down  contented  with  his 
humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous  offspring,  while 
his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and  luxury,  has 
neither  ion  nor  nephew.  Even  dates  and  empires 
feel  the  influence  of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall 
as  it  prevails. 

Inftead  of  mentioning  the  ditferent  kinds  of  in- 
temperance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon 
health,  wefhall  confine  our  obfervations  to  one  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz.  the  abufe  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

Every  ad  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  ex- 
pence of  a fever,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  fuper- 
fluous  load ; but  when  that  is  repeated  almofl 
every  day,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences. 
That  conftitution  mufl;  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is 
able  long  to  hold  out  under  a daily  fever  ! But  fe- 
vers occafioned  by  drinking  do  not  always  go  off 
in  a day  ; they  frequently  end  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  bread,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce  fatal 
effeds. 

Though  the  drunkard  fl)ould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  na- 
ture. Intoxicating  liquors,  when  nfed  to  excefs, 
weaken  the  bowels,  and  fpoil  the  digedion  ; they 
dedroy  the  power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  para- 
lytic and  convulfive  diforders ; they  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  dedroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render 
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it  unlit  for  circulation,  and  the  nouriihmeflt  of  the 
parts,  8tc.  Hence  obttruclioris,  atrophies,  drop- 
lies,  and  comfumptions  of  the  lungs.  Tliefe  are 
the  common  ways  in  which  drunkards  make  their 
exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind,  when  brought  on  by 
hard  drinking,  feklom  admit  of  a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking, 
who  feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of 
foaking,  as  it  is  called,  though  its  effedls  be  not  fo 
violent,  is  no  lels  pernicious.  When  the  vellels 
are  kept  conftantly  full,  and  upon  the  llretch, 
the  difi'erent  digedions  can  neither  be  duly  per- 
formed, nor  the  humours  properly  prepared. 
Hence  mod  people  of  this  charadler  are  aftlidled 
with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  fores  in  the 
legs,  8cc. ; if  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear,  they 
are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders,  and  other  fymptoras  of  indigedion. 

Ail  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  confidered  as 
poifons.  However  difguifed,  that  is  their  real  cha- 
racter, and,  fooner  or  later,  they  will  have  their 
ededt.  Confumptions  are  now  fo  comm'on,  that  it 
is  thought  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns  die  of  that  difeafe.  Drunkennefs  is  one  of 
the  caufes  to  which  we  mud  impute  the  increafe  of 
confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  malt- 
liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  England, 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy,  and  unfit  for 
circulation  ; from  whence  proceed  obdruclions  and 
inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great 
ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical;  nor  is  that  to 
be  wondered  at,  conddering  the  glutinous  and  ai- 
med indigedible  nature  of  drong  ole.  Thofe  who 
drink  ardent  fpirits,  or  drong  wines,  do  not  run  lefs 
hazard ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the  blood, 
and  tear  the  tender  veflels  of  the  lungs  in  pieces. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
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misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  re- 
lief. It  alfords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe. 
But,  alas ! this  folace  is  fhort-lived,  and  when  it  is 
over,  the  fpirits  flnk  as  much  below  their  natural 
pitcli,  as  they  had  before  been  raifed  above  it* 
rience  a repetition  of  the  dofe  becomes  neceflTary, 
and  every  freili  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the 
unhappy  wretch  becomes  a flave  to  the  bottle,  and  at 
length  falls  a facrifice  to  what  nature  intended  only 
as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejected  as  the  drunk- 
ard when  ills  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it  is, 
that  thole  who  have  the  greatell  flow  of  fpirits 
while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others 
the  molt  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an 
end  to  their  own  miferable  exiltence  in  a fit  of 
fplecn  or  ill  humour. 

Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  deftru6tive  to 
health,  but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
It  is  flrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves 
on  account  of  a fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that 
(>f  the  brutes,  Ihould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo 
lar  below  them.  Were  inch  as  voluntarily  de- 
prive themfelves  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue 
ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feem  but  a 
jufl  punilhment  Though  that  be  not  the  confe- 
(juence  of  one  adl  of  drunkennefs,  it  feldom  fails 
to  fucceed  a courfe  of  intoxication.  • By  a habit  of 
drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is  often  reduced  to  a 
mere  dunce 

E IN, 

* In  a fubfcquent  edition,  the  Author  obferves,  that  intoxication 
is  peculiarly  ljurtfui  to  young  pcrfons.  It  heats  their  blood,  im- 
paiis  their  llrength,  obltrutls  their  growth;  befidee,  the  frequent 
uie  of  flror.g  liquors,  in  the  early  part  of  lite,  delfroys,  in  a great 
rtieafure,  the  benefit  that  might  be  derived  from  a judicious  ul'e  cf 
them  afteiwards. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  a moft  abominable  vice  in  itfelf,  but  ferves 
as  an  inducement  to  many  others.  There  is  h.iully  any  crime  fo  horrid 
that  the  drunkard  will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  oi  liquor.  V.'e 
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OF  INACTIVITY. 

Many  look  upon  the  neceflity  which  man  is  un- 
der of  eaining  his  bread  by  labour  as  a curfe.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftiudlure  of 
the  body,  that  exercife  is  net  lefs  neceflary  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  than  food.  Thofe  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not 
only  the  moif  healthy,  but  generally  the  moft 
happy.  Indiiftry  feldom  fails  to  place  fuch  above 
want,  and  activity  ferves  them  inftead  of  phylic. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by 
the  culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increale  ot 
inhabitants  in  infant- colonies,  and  the  common 
longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  w'here, 
evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  moft  healthful  as  well 
as  the  moft  ufeful  employment. 

The  love  of  adlivity  Ihows  itfelf  very  early  In 
man.  So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy 
youth  cannot  be  reftrained  from  exeicife,  even  by 
‘the  fear  of  puniftiment.  Our  love  of  motion  is 
furely  a ftrong  proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  im- 
plants no  difpohtion  in  vain.  ' Some  imagine,  that 
the  lave  of  motion  was  implanted  in  man,  becaufe 
without  it  he  could  not  obtain  the  neceftaries  of, 
life ; but  fuppbfe  the  neceflaries  of  life  could  be 
univcTfally  obtained  without  motion,  it  would  ne-  . 
verthelefs  be  indifpei.fable.  It  feems  to'  be  a ca- 
tholic law  throughout  the  whole  animal  creation. 
That  no  creature,  without  exercife,  can  enjoy 
health.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as 
much  exercife  as  is  neceftary.  He  alone,  and  fuch 
'animals  as  are  under  his  diredlion,  deviate  from 
this  original  law%  and  they  fufter  accordingly. 

Inadlivity 

have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the  food  that  they 
iiiould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even  the  infants  themfelves,  in  order 
t(?  purchafe  the  accivfed  dranght. 
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Inactivity  never  fails  to  bring  on  univer’ful  re- 
laxation of  the  folids,  which  occafions  innumerable 
difeales.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither  the 
digedion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions,  can  be  duly 
pertormed.  In  this  cafe,  the  worit  confequences 
imid  eniue.  How  can  thofe  who  loll  all  day  in 
eafy  chairs,  and  fleep  all  night  on  beds  of  down, 
fail  to  be  relaxed?  Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend  the 
matter,  who  never  llir  abroad  but  in  a coach,  or 
fedan,  &c.  Thele  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are 
become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
great  towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing 
the  uie  of  their  limbs  altogether.  At  is  nbw  below 
any  one  to  walk  who  can  aiFord  to  be  carried. 
How  ridiculous  would  it  feein  to  a perfon  unac- 
rpiainted  with  modern  luxury,  to  behold  the  young 
and  healthy  fwinging  along  on  the  fhoulders  of 
their  fellow-creatures ! or  to  fee  a fat  carcafe  over- 
run with  difeafes  occalioned  by  inactivity,  dragged 
through  the  llreets  by  half  a dozen  horfes ! 

Glandular  obftruc^lions  generally  proceed  from 
inactivity.  Thefe  are  the  molt  obllinate  of  all  ma- 
ladies. So  long  as  the  liver,  kidnies,  and  other 
glands,  duly  perform  their  functions,  health  is 
feldom  impaired  ; but, when  they  fail,  nothing  can 
preferve  it.  Exercife  is  alrnoit  the  only  cure  we 
know  for  glandular  obtructions ; indeed  it  does  not 
always  fiwceed ; but  there  is  reafon  to  belive  that 
it  would  ieidom  fail  to  prevent  thefe  complaints. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  amonglt  thofe  who  take 
enough  of  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are  very 
little  known  3 whereas  the  indolent  and  inaeftive 
are  feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conflant  companions  of 
inac^Iivity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can 
brace  and  hrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the 
endlefs  train  of  ciifcafes  which  proceed  from  a re- 
laxed date  of  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the 
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acUve  or  laborious  complain  of  nervous  diil;ares ; 
thefe  are  refcrved  for  the  Ions  of  eafe  and  atiiuence. 
Many  have  been  completely  cured  of  nervous  dif- 
orders,  by  being  reduced  from  a llute  of  opulence 
to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  This  plainly  points 
out  the  fources  from  whence  fuch  difeales  How,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impollible  to  enjoy  health  with- 
cut  a free  perlpiration ; but  that  necelfary  dif- 
charge  never  goes  properly  on  where  exercife  is 
wanting.  When  the  matter  which  ought  to  be 
throwm  off  by  perfpiration  is  retained  in  the  body, 
it  cannot  fail  to  vitiate  the  humours.  Hence  pro- 
ceed the  gout,  fevers,  iheumatifin,  £>tc.  In  a 
word,  none  of  the  vital  or  animal  functions  can  be 
duly  performed  when  exercife  is  neglected.  It 
alone  would  prevent  many  difeafes  which  cannot 
be  cured,  and  wmuld  remove  others  where  medi- 
cine proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author  in  his  excellent  Treatife  on 
Health,  fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought 
to  make -exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  VV^e 
would  recommend  this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and 
valetudinary,  but  to  all  whofe  bufinefs  does'  not 
oblige  them  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  as  fedentary 
artificers,  (hop-keepers,  Itudious  people,  &-c.  Such 
ought  to  take  exercife  as  regularly  as  they  take 
food.  This,  were  people  careful  to  hufband  their 
timie  well,  might  be  done  w'ithout  any  interruption 
to  bufinCfs  or  ftudy. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more 
than  the  modern  culbom  of  lolling  a-bed  too  long 
in  a morning.  This  is  univerfally  the  cafe  in  great 
towns.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  do  much 
bufinefs  before  break fafl; ; but  that  is  the  bed  time 
for  exercife,  w^hile  the  (lomach  is  empty,  and  the 
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body  lefreflied  with  lleep.  Kihiig  early  would 
not  only  give  thole  who  cannot  leave  their  bufinefs 
through  the  day,  an  opportunity  of  taking  exer- 
cife,  but  it  would  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  loiter- 
ing in  bed  too  long.  The  morning- air  braces  and 
firengthens  the  nerves,  and  in  fonie  ineafure  an- 
Iwers  the  purpcfe  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one 
who  has  been  accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till  eight  or 
nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a couple 
of  hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  active  divedion 
without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  fpirits  cheaifui 
and  ferene  through  the  day,  his  appetite  keen,  and 
his  body  braced  and  flrengthened.  Cuflom  foon 
renders  early  rifing  agreeable,  and  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  the  piefervation  of  health. 

Exercife,  if  poffible,  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  va- 
rious methods  may  be  contrived  for  exerciiing  the 
body  within  doors,  as  dancing,  fencing,  the  dumb 
bell,  playing  at  tennis,  &-c.  It  is  not  neceffary  to 
adhere  lliidiy  to  any  particular  kind  of  exercife. 
^lie  belt  way  is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and  to  ufe 
that  longell  which  is  moll  fuitable  to  the  llrength 
and  conllituticn.  Thole  kinds  of  exercife  which 
give  adticn  to  mofl  ol  the  bodily  organs,  are  always 
to  be  preferred,  as  riding,  walking,  running,  dig-  • 
ging,  fwimming,  and  fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  active  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  regarded.  Diveri"ions 
make  people  take  more  exercile  than  they  ether- 
wife  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greatell  fervice  to 
luch  as  are  not  under  the  neceffity  of  labouring 
for  their  bread.  As  active  diverfions  lofe  ground, 
thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Seden- 
tary diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  cenfume 
the  time  which  might  be  employed  in  exercife  : 
Inllead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require 
more  thought  than  either  Itudy  or  bufinefs.  Every 
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thing  that  induces  people  to  ht  ftilJ,  unlels  it  be 
fome  neceflary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverlions  which  ulFord  the  beft  exercife  are, 
hunting,  Ihooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball, 
gold  *,  &c.  Ihefe  exercil'e  the  limbs,  promote 
perfpiration,  and  the  other  lecretions.  'Iheylike- 
wife  llrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  hrinnefs  and 
^ agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours 
a day  on  horieback ; thofe  who  cannot,  lliould  • 
employ  the  fame  time  in  walking.  The  belt  time 
for  taking  exercife  is  in  the  morning,  or  at  lead 
before  dinner ; but  it  fliould  never  be  continued 
too  long.  Over  fatigue  prevents  the  benefit  of 
exercife,  and  weakens  indead  of  drengtheiiing  the 
body. 

Every  man  fliould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort 
of  neceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  all 
other  vices,  when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at 
length  becomes  agreeable,.  Hence  many  who  were 
fond  of  exercife  in  the  early  part  of  life,  become 
quite  averfe  from  it  afterwards.  This  is  the  cafe 
ot  mod  hypochondriac  and  gouty  people,  which 
renders  their  diieafes  in  a great  nieafure  incurable, 

in  iome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  me- 
chanical employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were 
deligned  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  encou- 
ragement ot  munutacdure,  is  a cjnedion  of  no  im- 
' portance.  Ceitain  it  is,  that  it  gentlemen  were 
frequently  to  amufe  and  exeicife  ihemfelves  in 
this  way,  it  might  have  many  good  efiedls.  They 
would  at  lead  derive  as  much  honour  from  a few 
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* Golff  is  a divcrfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is  well 
calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  iray  always  be  taken  in  I'uch 
moderation,  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue.  It  lias  grcatlv  the 
preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games  which  cannot 
be  played  without  violence. 
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tr»atlei'ly  fpecimens  of  their  own  workmaniliip,  as 
from  the  diarader  of  having'  ruined  mod  of  their 
companions  by  gaming  or  hard  drinking.  Be- 
fides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying  thcmfeives  to 
the  mechanical  arcs,  might  improve  them,  to  tlie 
great  benelit  of  fociety.  This  vvoul^  afford  amove 
comfortable  refledion  at  the  cioie  of  life,  than  the 
confciouCnefs  of  having  lived  in  the  world  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  eat  and  drink. 

• Indolence  not  only  occalions  difeafes,  and  ren- 
ders men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  man- 
ner of  vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  perhaps,  in 
the  ilrcngeil  terms,  to  call  him  vicious.  The  mind, 
if  not  engaged  in  fame  ufeful  purfuit,  is  conflantly 
in  queft  of  ideal  ple’afures,  or  iraprefled  with  the 
apprehendon  of  fome  imaginary  evil.  From  thefe 
fources  proceed  mod  of  the  miferies  of  mankind. 
Surely  man  never  w'as  intended  to  be  idle.  Inadli- 
vity  frudrates  the  very  delign  of  his  c reation.  An 
adive  life  is  the  bed  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the 
greated  prefervative  of  health. 


OF  INFECTION. 

A NUMBER  of  difea'fes  are  infedioiis.  Every  per- 
•fon  ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
pradice  of  vifiting  the  fick,  though  well  meant, 
lias  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
difeourage  any  ad  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpe- 
cially  tow'ards  thofe  in  didrefs ; but  we  cannot 
help  blaming  fucK  as  endanger  their  own  or  neigh- 
bours lives  by  a inidaken  frienddiip,  or  an  imper- 
tinent curiodty. 
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The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  coun- 
try,  are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night 
'udth  idle  vilitors.  Jt  is  callomary,  in  Inch  placet, 
for  fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the 
lick  by  turns.  It  would  be  a miracle  indeed  lliould 
fuch  always  tfcape.  Experience  teaches  us  the 
danger  ol  this  coiidu6l.  People  often  catch  fevers 
in  this  way,  and  communicate  them  to  others,  till 
at  length  they  become  epidemic. 

_ It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one 
who  had  not  had  the  imall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a pa- 
tient in  that  dileafe ; yet  many  other  fevers  are 
almoft  as  inte(ftious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs 
fatal.  Some  imagine,  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal 
in  villages  than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper 
medical  atfdlance.  How  far  that  is  true,  we  w'ill 
not  pretend  to  lay ; but  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  rather  proceeds  from  the  caufe  above  men- 
tioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infection,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effedlually 
than  by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick. 
Such  vilitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and 
their  connedlions,  but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By 
crowding  the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwhole- 
fome,  and  by  their  private  whilpers  and  difraal 
countenances,  dilturb  the  imagination  of  the  lick, 
and  dejjrefs  their  I'pirits.  Sick  perlbns,  efpecially 
in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  polTible. 
The  fight  of  firange  faces,  and  every  thing  that 
difiurbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  praClice  in  country-places,  of  in- 
viting great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corpl'e  lies,  is  another  way  of  fpreading  infe^ion. 
The  infection  by  no  means  dies  with  the  patient. 
In  many  cafes  it  rather  grows  flronger  as  the  bodv 
becomes  putrid.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  of 
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' thofe  who  die  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  putrid 
difeafes.  Such  ought  not  to  lie  bug  unburied ; 
and  people  fhould  keep  at  a diftance  from  them. 
It  is  very  common  for  people,  after  attending  the 
funeral  of  a friend,  to  be  feiied  with  the  fame  dif- 
eafe  of  which  he  died,  and  to  fliare  the  fame  fate. 

It  wmuld  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  infectious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept 
at  a proper  dillance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewilh 
Legiflator,  among  many  other  wife  inflitutions  for 
preferving  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to 
the  means  of  preventing  infedion,  or  dcfilsmcnt  as 
it  is  called,  either  from  a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead 
body.  In  many  cafes,  the  difeafed  were  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  thofe  in  health  ; and  it  was  deemed 
a crime  even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If  a 
perfon  only  touched  a dead  body,  he  was  appointed 
to  wafh  himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome 
time  at  a dillance  from  fociety. 

Infedlious  diieafes  are  otten  communicated  by 
clothes,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  a perfon  who  died  of  an 
iiife<5tious  difeafe,  as  infcclion  will  lodge  in  it  a 
long  while,  and  afterwards  produce  very  tragical 
effects.  T.  iiis  fhows  the  danger  of  buying  at  ran- 
dom the  clothes  which  have  been  ufed  by  other 
people. 

Infedlioiis  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  v/ith  the  riches  of  foreign 
dimes,  brings  us  alfo  jheir  difeafes.  Thefe  do 
often  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages 
of  that  trade  by  means  ot  which  they  are  intro- 
duced. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is 
commonly  taken,  to  prevent  either  the  introduc- 
tion or  fpreading  of  intedious  difeafes.  Some  at- 
tention indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  plague* 
blit  other  difeafes  pals  unregarded.  ^ 

Infedion  is  often  fpread  by  jails,  hofpitals,  &c. 
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Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the  very  middle- 1 
of  cities,  or  populous  towns ; and  w'hen  infedious  i 
difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoHible  for  the  j 
inhabitants  to  efcape.  Were  magillrates  to  pay  j 
any  regard  to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil 
might  be  eahly  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffiife  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmo- 
fphere  of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated  inafs, 
abounding  wdth  every  kind  of  infection,  and  mult 
be  pernicious  to  health.  The  belt  advice  that  we 
can  give  to  fuch  as  live  in  cities,  is  to  chufe  an 
open  fituation  ; to  avoid  narrow',  dirty,  crowded 
llreet^  ; to  keep  their  own  houfes  and  offices  clean  ; 
to  admit  the  frefli  air  every  day  into  their  apart- 
ments ; and  to  be  as  much  abroad  as  their  time 
will  permit. 

It  wmuld  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  infectious  difeafes,  w'ere  proper  nurfes  every 
where  employed  to  take  care  of  the  lick.  This 
might  often  fave  a family,,  or  even  a whole  town, 
from  being  infeCled  by  one  pevfon.  We  do  net 
mean  that  people  Ihould  abandon  their  friends  or 
relations  in  diltrel's,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againlt  being  too  much  in  company  wdth 
ihofe  w’ho  are  afiiicled  with  difeafes  of  an  infectious 
nature. 

Such  as  w'ait  upon  the  lick  in  infectious  difeafes, 
ought  to  Ituffi  their  nofes  with  tobacco,  or  fome 
other  Ih’ong  fmelling  herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the 
like.  They  ought  likew'ife  frequently  to  fprinkle 
the  room  where  the  patient  lies  with  vinegar^  or 
other  ftrong  acids ; and  to  avoid  the  patient’s 
breath  as  much  as  they  can. 

However  eafy  thefe  hints  may  feem,  yet  a pro- 
per attention  to  them  would  fave  many  lives,  A - 
lever,  or  other  infeClious  difeal'e,  fcldom  breaks  out 
in  a family,  but  it  affcCls  the  mod  of  them,  and  fre- 
quently 
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qiiently  feizes  every  individual.  The  fcenes  of 
calamity  and  diitrefs  produced  by  th‘3  means,  are  ‘ 
too  often  witneifed  by  thoie  who  attend  the  lick. 

Young  people  are  peculiarly  liable  to  catch  in- 
feflion  ; and  therefore  ought  to  be  kept  at  the 
greateft  dillance  from  the  difeafed.  Their  minds 
are  ealily  affefled  with  fcenes  of  didrefs,  and  they 
often  catch  difeafes  even  by  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion. 

We  would  not  only  recommend  it  to  magidrates, 
to  take  proper  meafures  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  intectious  difeafes,  but  all’o  to  mailers  of  fami- 
lies. A lingle  fervant  may  fpread  a difeafe  amongll 
a whole  lamily,  which  may  prove  fatal  to  many  of 
them.  For  this  reafon,  when  a fervant  is  feized 
with  a fever,  or  other  infedtious  difeafe,  he  ought 
to  be  kept  in  fome  feparate  apartment,  or  rather 
fent  to  an  hofpital  or  infirmary.  Servants  would 
not  only  be  taken  better  care  of  in  this  way,  but 
fatal  difeafes  might  be  often  prevented. 

Infeclion  IS  often  caught  by  fleeping  with  the 
difeafed.  Every  perfon  knows  that  this  is  the  cafe 
in  confumptions  of  the  lungs ; but  other  difeafes 
are  infedious  as  well  as  confumptions  : Nay,  we 
hardly  know  any  difeafe  that  is  not  fo  in  fome  de- 
gree. it  a lound  perfon  communicates  health, 
iurely  a difeafed  one  mufi;  have  the  contrary  ef- 
. fed.  Were  this  attended  to  in  the  choice  of  com- 
panions tor  life,  it  v/culd  lave  many  from  a prema- 
ture end. 

Not  only  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  but  alfo  thole 
of  the  mind,  are  infedious.  For  this  reafon,  our 
companions  ought  to  be  of  a found  mind,  as  well  as 
a found  body.  A melancholy  perfon,  for  example, 
difiufes  a gloom  all  around  him,  and  generally 
taints  the  minds  of  his  companions  with  the  tem- 
per ot  his  own.  Thple  who  would  be  healthy  and 
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happy,  oiip^ht  therefore  to  aflTociate  with  the  young, 
the  chearful,  and  good  humoured. 


OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

The  pailions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
cailfe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  mind  ads  upon 
matter  will,  in  all  probabiliiy,  ever  remain  a Ic- 
cret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is 
eilabliflied  a reciprocal  influence  betwixt  the  men- 
tal and  corporeal  parts  ; and  that  whatever  difor- 
ders  the  one,  likewife  hurts  the  other. 


. OF  ANGER. 

The  paflion  of  aiiger  ruffles  the  mind,  diflort^ 
the  countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal 
functions.  It  often  occafions  fevers,  with  other 
acute  difeafes ; and  fometimes  brings  on  fudden 
death.  This  pafflon  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  de- 
licate, and  thofe  of  weak  nerves.  1 have  known 
a hyflcric  woman  lofe  her  life  by  a violent  fit  of 
anger ; all  fuch  ought  to  guard  againfl  the  excefs 
of  this  pafflon,  with  the  utmoil  care. 

It  is  not  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being 
angry ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  re- 
fentment  in  our  breaft.  Rei'entment  preys  upon 
the  mind;  it)OCcafions  the  mofl obflinate  chronical 
diforders,  and  gradually  wafles  the  ccnflituticn. 
Nothing  fliows  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than 
to  forgive  injuries  : It  promotes  the  peace  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health, 
and  felicity. 
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Such  as  value  health  fiiould  avoid  violent  guds 
of  anger,  as  they  would  the  molt  deadly  intedion. 
They  ought  never  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to 
endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm 
and  I'erene.  Nothing  tends  lo  much  to  the  health 
of  the  body,  as  a conilant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

OF  FEAR. 

The  influence  of  fear^  both  in  occafloning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought 
to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life  ; but 
too  great  a deiire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  w^ay 
to  lofe  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  dcprefiing  the 
fpirits,  pre-difpofe  us  to  difeafes,  and  often  render 
thofe  fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would  over- 
come. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effeds.  Epi- 
ledic  fits,  and  other  convullive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, fo  common  among  young  people,  of  frighten- 
ing one  another.  By  this  many  have  loft  their 
lives ; and  others  have  been  rendered  ufclefs  ever 
after.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  human 
paliions.  The  mind  may  eaflly  be  thrown  into 
luch  diforder,  as  never  again  to  ad  with  regu- 
larity. 

But  the  gradual  effeds  of  fear  prove  more  ge- 
nerally hurtful.  The  conftant  dread  of  fome  fu- 
ture evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  oc- 
cations  the  very  evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  fo  many  die  of  thofe  difeafes  of  which 
they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  fome  accident, 
or  foolifli  predidion,  had  impreffed  on  their  minds. 
This  often  happens  to  wmraen  in  child-bed.  Many 
of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fituation,  are  impreffed 
with  the  notion  of  their  death,  a long  w’hile  before 
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it  happens ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
fuch  impreffions  are  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of 
women  with  apprehenfions  of  the  great  danger 
and  peril  of  child-birih,  are  very  hurtful.  Few 
women  die  in  labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives 
after  it ; which  may  be  thus  accounted  for  : A 
woman  after  delivery,  finding  herfelf  weak  and 
exhaufled,  immediately  appreliends  Ihe  is  in  dan- 
ger : JBut  fear  feldom  fails  to  obdrucl  the  necelfary 
evacuations  upon  which  her  recovery  depends. 
Thus  the  lex  often  fail  a facrihce  to  their  own 
imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did 
they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens,  that  two  or  three  women 
v;ho  are  generally  known  die  in  child-bed,  but 
their  death  is  followed  by  many  others.  Every 
woman  of  their  acquaintance,  who  is  with  child, 
dreads  the  flime  fate,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  epi- 
demical, by  the  mere  force  of  imagination.  This 
fhoiild  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear, 
and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  goffips 
who  are  continually  telling  them  the  misfortunes 
of  others.  Every  thing  that  may  in  the  leaf! 
alarm  a pregnant,  or  child-bed  woman,  ought, 
with  the  greateft  care,  to  be  guarded  againit. 
Many  w^omen  Itave  loH  tlieir  lives  in  child-bed, 

' by  the  old  fupeiftitious  cuflom,  hill  kept  up  in 
mod  parts  of  Britain,  of  toiling  the  parifli-bell  for 
every  perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  them- 
felves  in  danger,  are  very  inquifitive  ; and  if  they 
come  to  know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who 
died  in  the  fame  fituation,  what  rauft  be  the  con- 
fequence  ? 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
■women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
When  low  feyers,  in  which  it  is  dithcult  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  inuh  be 
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the  efFed  of  a funeral- peal  founding  five  or  fix 
times  a-day  in  his  ears  ? His  imagination  will  no 
doubt  fugged,  that  others  died  of  the -fame  difeale 
which  he  labours  under.  Nor  will  the  matter  be 
at  all  mended,  by  endeavouring  to  perfuade  him 
of  the  contrary.  This  will  tend  rather  to  confirm 
than  remove  his  fufpicions. 

If  this  childilli  cudom  cannot  be  aboiiflied,  we 
ought  to  keep  the  lick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as 
polFible,  and  from  every  thing  elfe  that  may  tend 
to  alarm  them.  So  far  is  this  from  being  attended 
to,  that  many  make  it  their  bufinels  to  vilit  the 
fick,  on-purpofe  to  whifper  difmal  dories  in  their 
ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  lympathiiing  friends,  but 
they  ought  rather  to  be  reckoned  enemies,  and 
ranked  amongd  murderers.  All  who  wilh  well  to 
the  fick,  ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the  greated 
didance  from  them. 

A cudom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians, 
of  prognodicating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s 
fate,  or  foretelling  the  idiie  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity, 
no  doubt,  introduced  this  pradice,  and  dill  fup- 
ports  it,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe,  and  the  fafety 
of  mankind.  1 have  known  a phylician  barba- 
rous enough  to  boad,-  that  he  pronounced  more 
fcntences  than  all  his  Majcdy’s  judges.  .Would  to 
God  that  fuch  fentences  were  not  often  equally 
fatal ! It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  docior  does  not 
declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much 
the  woiTe.  A I'enfible  patient  had  better  liear 
what  the  doctor  fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  dif-, 
confolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  broken 
whifpers  of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  happens, 
when  the  dpdor  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion, 
that  it  can  be  concealed  from  .the,  patient.  The 
very  embarralFraent  which  generally  appears  in  dif- 
guifing  what  he  has  laid,'  is  fudiciem  to  diicover 
the  truth. 
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We  do  not  fee  what  right  any  man  has  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  another,  efpecially  if  fiach  a 
declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind 
are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events, 
and  feldom  fail  to  importune  the  phyfician  for 
his  opinion.  A doubtful  anfwer,  however,  or  one 
that  may  tend  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the 
patient,  is  furely  the  molt  fafe.  This  condudt 
' could  neither  hurt  the  patient  nor  the  phylician.* 
Nothing  tends  more  to  deflroy  the  credit  of  pby- 
lic,  than  thofe  bold  prognofticators,  who,  by  the 
bye,  are  generally  the  molt  ignorant.  The  mif- 
takes  which  daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many 
Handing  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weak- 
' nefs  of  fcience  *. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick,  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Faculty.  Others  follow  their 
example,  and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wafer 
than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  mifehief  in 
this  way.  I-Iumanity  furely  calls  upon  every  one 
to  comfort  the  lick,  and  not  to  add  to  their  af- 
fliciion  by  alarming  their  fears.  A phyf  dan  may 
often  do  more  good  by  a mild  and  fympathiling  be- 
haviour, than  by  medicine,  and  fliould  never  neglebt 
to  aUminilter  that  greatell  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 

OF  GRIEF. 

Grief  is  the  moH  defttudive  of  all  the  palTions. 
Its  effedts  are  permanent  ; and  W'hen  it  f nks  deep 
into  the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger 
and  fear,  being  of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom 
lall  long  ; but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  me- 
lancholy, which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes 
the  conllitution.  We  fiiould  beware  of  indulging 

this 

• Cafes,  however,  ro  doubt,  do  frequently  occur,  in  which  it  is 
highly  proper  for  the  phyfician  to  inform  lome  of  the  ftearelt  rela- 
tions of  the  real  fituation  of  the  patient. 
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this  paflion.  It  may  generally  be  conquered  at 
the  beginning ; but  when  it  has  gained  drength, 
all  our  attempts  become  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes ; but  it  fhows 
true  greatneis  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  ferenity. 
Many  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief,  and  when 
misfortunes  happen,  they  o01linatel_y  refufe  all  con- 
folation,  till  th^  mind,  overwhelmed  with  melan. 
choly,  links  under  the  load.  Such  condudt  is  not 
only  dedrudiveto  health,  but  inconhllent  withrea- 
fon,  religion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceflary  for  health  as 
change  of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long 
upon  one  objedt,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  na- 
ture. it  hurts  the  whole  fun.Hons  of  the  body. 
Thus  grief  indulged  fpoils  the  digeftion,  and  de- 
ftroys  the  appetite.  By  that  means  the  fpirits  are 
deprefled,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated 
with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  freili 
fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many  an  excel- 
lent conftitution  has  been  ruined  by  a family-mis- 
fortune, or  any  thing  that  occafioned  exceflive 
grief. 

It  is  utterly  impolRble,  that  any  perfon  of  a de- 
jeded  mind  fliould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
be  dragged  on  fora  few  years : But  whoever  would 
live  to  a good  old  age,  mull  be  good  humoured 
and  chearful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our 
own  power ; yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as 
adions,  depend  greatly  upon  ourfelves.  We  can 
either  think  of  agreeable  or  dilagreeable  objedls, 
as  we  chiife  ; we  can  go  into  chearful  or  melan- 
choly company  ; we  can  mingle  in  the  amufements 
and  offices  of  life,  or  lit  ftill  and  brood  over  our  ca- 
lamities. Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  cer- 
tainly in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind  ge. 
nerally  takes  its  call. 

The  variety  of  feenes  which  prefent  themfelves 
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to  the  fenies,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent 
our  attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any 
one  object.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the 
mind,  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  con- 
templating new  objeds.  This  at  once  points  out 
the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  dillrefs.  Turn 
the  attention  to  other  objeds.  Examine  them  with 
accuracy.  When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  drift 
the  fcenc.  By  this  means  a confiant  fuccefiion  of 
new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagreable  ones 
entirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  ot 
any  art  or  fcience,  reading  or  uniting  on  fuch  fub- 
jeCls  as  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel 
grief  than  the  moll  fprightly  amufemenls. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  exercife  is  ab- 
folutely  necefi'ary  for  the  health  of  the  body ; but 
it  is  no  lefs  fo  for  that  of  the  m.ind.  Indolence 
nourifhes  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing  eU'e 
to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells 
there.  Few"  people  who  purfue  bulinefs  with  at- 
tention are  hurt  by  grief  Inilead  of  abllrading 
ourfelves  from  the  w’orld  or  bufinels,  when  misfor- 
tunes happen,  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more 
than  ufual  attention,  to  difeharge  with  double 
diligence  the  fundions  of  our  itation,  and  to  mix 
with  friends  of  an  eafy  focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
gleded.  Thcfe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly 
to  the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objeds,  help  to 
diipel  the  gloom  which  misfortunes  caft  over  it. 
They  make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many 
other  happy  effeds. 

Some,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake 
tbemfeives  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure 
worfe  than  the  diieafe.  It  leldom  tails  to  end  in 
the  ruin  of  fortune,  charader,  and  confiitution. 

The  beft  way  to  countcrad  the  violence  of'  any 
palTion  is  to  encourage  its  oppolite.  Thus,  under 
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the  moft;  prefiing  calamities,  Hope  is  always  to  be 
kept  in  view.  Hope  is  the  very  fupport  of  life, 
and  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  happinefs  of  a ra- 
tional being. 

Should  all  other  means  of  comfort  fail,  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion  affords  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  con- 
folation.  It  teaches  us,  that  the  fufferings  of  this 
' life  are  delijjned  to  prepare  us  for  a future  ftate  of. 
happinefs ; and  that  all  who  purfue  the  paths  of 
virtue  flrall’at  laft  arrive  at  complete  felicity. 
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CHAP.  III. 

OF  ARTIFICERS,  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE 
SEDENTARY,  THE  STUDIOUS. 


That  men  are  expofeJ  to  particular  difeafes 
from  the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a 
fadt  well  known  ; but  to  remedy  that  evil  is  a diffi- 
cult matter.  People  ai‘e  under  a neceffity  of  pur- 
fuing  the  employments  in  which  they  are  bred, 
whether  they  be  favourable  'to  health  or  not. 
Hence  all  that  we  can  propofe  under  this  article, 
is  to  point  out  thofe  difeafes  to  which  men  are  more 
immediately  expofed  from  their  particular  occupa- 
tions ; and  to  Ihew  how  fat  fuch  difeafes,  by  due 
care,  may  be  avoided. 

The  firft  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  artificers  that 
we  ffiall  mention,  is  the  unwholefome  fmells  and 
noxious  exhalations  which  often  proceed  from  thofe 
materials  in  which  they  are  employed.  Thus  tal- 
low-chandlers, boilers  of  oil,  dreflers  of  leather,  and 
all  who  work  upon  putrid  animal  fubllances,  are 
afflided  with  difeafes  of  the  ftomach  and  lungs.  Ill 
fmells  not  only  create  a naufea,  and  hurt  the  di- 
gedion,  but  even  taint  the  humours  themfelves, 
and  frequently  prove  the  caufe  of  fevers,  con- 
fumptions,  &-c 

Ihefe  occupations  are  not  only  hurtful  to  fuch 
as  are  employed  in  them,  but  likewife  to  thofe 
who  live  in  the  neighbournood  of  the  places  wffiere 
they  aie  carried  on ; for  which  reafon  they  ought 
always  to  be  at  a proper  diftance  from  any  town. 
The  bed  advice  that  we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are 
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employed  in  this  way,  is,  to  pay  the  utmoft,  at- 
tention to  cleanlinefs.  They  are  indeed  obliged 
to  wear  dirty  clothes  while  at  work  ; but  the  mo- 
ment they  leave  off,  they  ought  to  wafh  them- 
felves,  ftrip  off  their  dirty  clothes,  put  on  clean 
ones,  and  remove  to  a proper  diftance  from  the 
fmell  of  their  work-lliops,  &c.  No  one  who  has 
not  made  the  trial,  can  imagine  how  far  an  atten- 
tion to  thefe,  and  other  pieces  ot  cleanlinefs,  will 
go  in  preferving  the  health  of  thofe  artificers  who 
are  obliged  to  follow  fuch  employments. 

Chymifts,  founders,  glafs- makers,  &-c.  befides 
the  noxious  exhalations  from  thofe  bodies  in  which 
they  work,  axe  forced  to  breathe  an  air  that  is  in 
a manner  burnt,  or  at  lead  too  much  ratified  to  ex- 
pand the  lungs,  or  anfwer  the  important  purpofes 
of  refpiration  *.  Such  people  are  generally  thin, 
pale,  and  of  a weak  confumptive  habit.  They  are 
melted  down  with  fweat,  in  order  to  fupply  which 
evacuation  large  quantities  of  liquor  become  ne- 
ceffary.  Thus,  by  hard  working  and  fall  living, 
their  conftitutions  are  worn  out  in  a few  years. 

Such  ai  tills  ought  to  w'ork  by  turns,  and  fiiould 
never  continue  long  near  the  furnace  at  a time. 
They  fiiould  be  careful,  when  they  leave  off  work, 
to  cool  gradually,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
fuddenly  check  the  perfpiration.  The  places  tvhere 
thefe  occupations  are  carried  on  Ihould  be  properly 
conllruded  for  difcharging  the  fmoke,  and  other 
exhalations,  and  admitting  a free  current  of  frelh 
air ; otherwife  the  people  who  work  in  them  can 
never  enjoy  health. 

The  exhalation  from  metrds  and  minerals  is  not 
only  hurtful  to  founders,  chymilts,  and  others  who 
manufadure  them  for  particular  purpofes,  but  like- 
wife  to  miners,  or  thofe  who  dig  them  out  of  the 
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earth.  Fallopius  obferves,  that  fuch  as  work  in- 
mines of  mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four 
years.  They  are  generally  affeded  with  paliies, 
vertigos,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  nerves,  which 
foon  put  an  end  to  their  miferable  lives,  Thofe 
alfo  who  work  in  lead-mines  are  very  liable  to  pa- 
ralytic diforders,  with  gripes,  choiics,  and  other 
complaints  of  the  bowels. 

Miners  fuffer  from  their  lituation  as  well  as  from 
the  metals  in  which  they  work.  The  air  in  mines 
being  totally  excluded  from  the  fun’s  rays,  by  Hag- 
nation  loles,  its  fpring,  and  often  becomes  damp. 
This  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided  as  the  moft  deadly 
poifon  : Belides,  mines  are  often  wet,  which  ren- 
ders them  Hill  more  hurtful.  This  is  one  real'on 
why  miners  are  very  fubjed  to  aches,  cramps, 
rheumatic  pains,  &c. 

Miners  Hiould  never  continue  too  long  under 
ground  at  a time ; neither  ought  they  at  any  time 
to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to  futfer  their  llomachs 
to  be  .empty  wdiile  they  continue  in  the  mines. 
They  ought  not  to  live  too  low  ; and  their  liquor 
Hiould  be  generous.  They  Ihould  by  all  means 
avoid  coHivenefe,  by  either  taking  food  of  an  open- 
ing nature,  or,  when  that  does  not  I'ucceed,  a gentle 
purge.  Oils  are  found  to  be  a good  prefervative 
againft  gripes  from  the  effuivia  of  metals.  Oils 
both  open  the  belly,  and  fheath  the  coats  of  the 
inteHines,  which  prevents  their  being  hurt  by  the 
poifonous  particles  of  the  metal. 

Miners  Hiould  by  all  means  take  care  that  the 
air  have  a free  current  through  the  mines,  and  that 
neither  it  nor  the  water  be  fuffered  to  ftagnate. 
All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals  ought  to  walh 
when  they  leave  oH'  work,  and  to  change  their 
clothes.  Thofe  parts  of  the  metal  which  adhere  ei- 
ther to  the  Hein  or  the  clothes,  being  continually  ab- 
forbed  into  the  body,  mud  iieceH'urily  do  hurt. 
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People  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  fuch  circumftances 
as  unworthy  of  their  attention  ; but  thele  fmall 
caufes,  by  being  neglefted,  never  fail  to  produce 
the  mod  dreadful  effeds. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  and  all  who  work 
in  metals,  are  fubjed  to  the  fame  difeafes  as'thofe 
who  dig  them.  They  are  affiided  with  cholics, 
afthmas,'  palfies,  &c.  and  Hiould  obferve  the  fame 
precautions  as  miners.  It  is  impoilible  tor  people 
tims  employed,  at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree 
of  danger;  but  it •conlilts  with  obfervation,  that, 
by  due  care,  they  may  prolong  their  lives  to  a good 
old  age,  with  a tolerable  ihare  of  health.  We  have 
•feldom  feen  a peifbii  in  danger  from  any  of  the 
above  caufes,  but  it  proceeded  from  his  own  fook 
•hardinefs,  or  want  of  care. 

As  it  would  greatly  exceed  our  bounds  to  fpe- 
cify  the  diforders  peculiar  to  every  occupation,  we 
thall  therefore  conlider  mankind  under  the  follow- 
ing general  dalles,  viz.  Laborious,  Sedentary,  and 
Studious.  * 


THE  LABORIOUS. 

' Thouq^i  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moll  healthy,  yet  the  nature  of 
their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
carried  on,  expole  them  to  many  difeafes.  Huf- 
bandmen,  for  example,  are  expoled  to  all  the  vi- 
cilfitudes  of  the  weather,  which  are  often  very 
great  and  fudden.  They  are  like  wife  forced  to 
Work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  loads  above  their 
llrength,  which,  by  overltraining  the  velTels,  occa- 
hon  many  difeafes,  as  afthmas,  ruptures,  &-c. 
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Intermittent  fevers,  or  agues,  are  very  common 
amongit  thoie  who  labour  without  doors.  Thefe 
are  occafioned  by  the  frequent  viciffitudes  of  heat 
and  cold  to  which  they  are  expofed,  by  the  bad 
water  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  drink, 
by  the  low  marlliy  fituation  of  their  houfes,  and 
by  their  tiequent  expofure  to  the  evening-dews, 
liight-air,  &-c. 

Afthn  as  and  inflammations  of  the  breaft  are  very 
incident  to  the  laborious.  Thele  are  occafioned 
by  the  violent  exercife  and  the  frequent  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  expofed.  Thofe 
. who  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  &-c.  are 
obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater  force, 
and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence  than  is  necelTary  for  common  refpiration  : 
By  this  means  the  tender  veflels  of  the  lungs  are 
over-diftended,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a 
fpirting  of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates 
mentions  an  inftance  to  this  pi  rpofe,  of  a man  who, 
upon  a w-ager,  had  carried  an  afs.  The  man,  he 
fays,  was  immediately  feized  wdth  a fever,  a vo- 
miting of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  often  the  effeefl:  of 
mere  indolence,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at 
once  what  fliould  be  done  at  twice.  It  likewife 
proceeds  frequently  from  bravado,  or  an  emulation 
to  outdo  others.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ftrongeft 
men  are  moft  generally  hurt  by  heavy  burdens, 
hard  labour,  or  feats  of  adivity.  It  is  rare  to  find 
one  who  excels  in  this  way,  without  a hernia,  a 
haemoptoe,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he  enjoys 
as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine,  that 
the  daily  inftarces  which  we  have  of  the  fatal 
effeds  of  carrying  great  weights,  running,  wTell- 
ling.  &c.  fliould- be  fuflicient  to  put  a flop  to  luch 
pradices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  ne- 
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ceflarily  require  a violent  exertion  of  ftren.o^th,  f iwli 
as  blackfinii  iis,  carpenters,  6e-c.  None  or.ght  to 
follow  thefe  occupations  but  men  of  a ftrong  body ; 
and  they  ftiould  never  exert  their  flrcngth  to  the 
utmofl,  nor  work  too  long.  When  the  mufcles 
are  violently  Itrained,  frequent  reit  is  necelfary,  in 
order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone  ; where  this 
is  negleded,  the  ftrength  and  conllitution  will 
foon  be  worn  out,  and  a premature  old  age  brought 
on. 

The  quinfy  and  erifipelas,  or  St  Anthony’s  fire, 
are  likewite  difeafes  very  incident  to  the  laborious. 
Thefe  are  occafioned  by  whatever  gives  a fudden 
check  to  the  perfpiration,  as  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  warm,  keeping  on  wet  clothes, 
fitting  or  lying  on  the  cold  ground,  damp  houfes, 
wet  feet,  &c.  As  the  great  danger  of  thefe  prac- 
tices has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  unneceffary 
to  infill  upon  them  here. 

The  laborious  are  often  afflicted  with  the  iliac 
pafflori,  the  cholie,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  Thefe  are  often 'occafioned  by  wet  feet, 
or  wet  clothes ; but  they  more  generally  proceed 
from  flatulent  and  indigeftable  food.  Labourers 
eat  unfermented  bread  made  of  peafe,  beans,  rye, 
and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  eat  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  fiewed,  or  raw, ' 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 
they  drink  four  milk,  flale  fmall  beer,  &c.  Such 
a compofition  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with 
wind,  and  occafion  difeafes.  Accordingly  r e 
find  thefe  people  in  the  decline  of  life  univer- 
fally  complaining  of  flatulencies ; a diforder  which 
renders  many  of  them  very  unhappy,  and  for 
which  no  cure  is  yet  knovin.  The  befl  advice 
that  we  can  give  them  is  to  avoid  windy  food  as 
far  as  poflible. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of 
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the  extremities,  are  very  common  amongft  thofe 
^vho  labour  without  doors.  Thefe 'difeafes  are  often 
attributed  to  venom,  or  Ibme  kind  of  poifon  ; but 
they  generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat 
after  cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  fuch  people 
come  from  the  fields  cold  and  wet,  they  run  to  the 
fire,  and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water, 
by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 
thefe  parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and  the  veifels 
not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a ftranguiatioii  happens, 
and  an  intlammation  or  mortification  enfues. 

When  labourers  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a difiance  from  the  fire  for  fume  time,  to 
wafli  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them 
well  with  a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens  that 
people  are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  k)fe,  for 
a time,  the  life  of  their  limbs  altogether.  In  fuch 
a cafe,  the  only  remedy  is  to  rub  the  parts  affected 
•with  fnow,  or,  failing  that,  with  cold  water.  If 
they  be  held  near  the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm 
water,  a mortification  will  frequently  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  deep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  rife  in  a high  fever.  The  burning 
fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of  fum- 
mer,  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  often  occafioned 
by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  oft'  work, 
which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  they  ftiould  go  home,  or,  at  leaft,  get 
tinder  fome  cover,  where  they  may  repofe  them- 
felves  in  fafety. 

The  difterent  feafons  of  the  year  expofe  thofe 
who  labour  without  doors  to  different  difeafes. 
Thus,  in  the  fpring,  agues  are  frequent’;  in  fummer, 
as  has  been  obferved,  burning  fevers  abound  ; and 
in  autumn,  dyfenteries  and  fluxes  prevail.  Ihe 
latter  proceed  not  only  from  the  perfpiration  being 
at  that  time  obflmded,  but  alfo  from  the  green 
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trafii,  or  unripe  fruits,  which  country-people  cat 
in  great  quantities.  Indeed,  if  fruit  be  ripe,  and 
cal  in  moderation,  it  rather  prevents  than  occa'fions 
dyfenteries;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  much 
bad  fruit  will  bring  on  a flux. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  long  farting.  They 
frequently  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields 
from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any  thing. 
This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  However 
homely  their  fare  m.ay  be,  they  ought  to 'have  it 
at  regular  times ; and  the  harder  they  work,  the 
more  fi-equently  fliould  they  eat. 

Labourers  likewife  fuffer  from  the  nature  of  their 
food.  They  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpedt  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  eat  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might, 
for  the  fame  expencc,  have  that  which  is  whole- 
forae.  The  poor  often  hurt  their  health  for  want 
of  a proper  method  of  living,  and  in  the  end  fave 
nothing  by  it.  In  many  parts  of  Britain,  the  pea- 
fants  are  too  carelefs  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffing 
their  viduals,  though  they  have  fuel  for  nothing. 
Such  people  will  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  in- 
dolence, rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to 
procure  them  the  greateli  aifluence. 

. Poverty  is  doubtlefs  a very  general  caufe  of  dif- 
cafes  among  the  labouring  part  of  mankind.  Few 
ot  them  have  much  forelight ; and  if  they  had,  it 
fcldom  is  in  their  power  to  lay  any  thing  up  againft 
hard  times.  They  are  glad  to  make  a fliift  to  live 
trom  day  to  day  ; and  when  any  difeafe  renders 
them  unfit  for  work,  their  families  are  readv  to 
flarve.  Here  the  God-like  virtue  of  charity  ought 
ever  to  exert  herfelf.  To  relieve  the  induftrious 
poor,  when  in  diftrefs,  is  furely  the  moft  exalted  adt 
of  religion,  and  can  never  lofe  its  reward.  They 
alone  who  \\dtnefs  thofe  feenes  of  calamity,  can 
form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perifh  in  difeafes 
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for  want  of  proper  afliftance,  and  even  for  want 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  fociety,  that  thefe  things  were  more  looked 
into. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occalioned 
by  what  is  called  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficicntly  nourilhed,  the  humours  become 
bad,  and  the  fpiiits  link ; from  whence  the  moll 
fatal  conlequences  mull  ever  enfue.  Poor  living 
is  likewife  produdive  of  cutaneous  difeafes.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food, 
are  generally  affedied  with  difeafes  of  the  Ikin. 
Thefe  difeafes  feldom  fail  to  difappear  when  they 
are  put  upon  a good  p«llure  ; which  lliews  how 
much  a good  Hate  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  proper  nourilhment. 

Labourers  often  fuffer  from  a foolilh  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  drop  down  dead,  or  over  heat  themfelves  to 
fuch  a degree  as  to  occalion  a fever.  As  this  is  the 
efledt  of  vanity,  it  ought  always  to  be  checked  by 
thole  who  have  the  fuperintendence  ot  them. 
Such  as  wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this 
manner,  defeive  to  be  locked  upon  in  no  better 
light  than  felf- murderers.  It  is  a pity  that  poor  wi- 
dow's and  fatheilefs  children  lliould  fuffer  by  fuch 
childifii  condudl : Could  we  fpeak  to  the  paflions 
of  men,  we  would  bid  them  think  of  thefe,  and 
then  conlider  of  how  great  importance  their  lives 
are. 

1 he  office  of  a foldier  in  time  of  w'ar,  may  be 
ranked  amcr.gft  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardffiips  from  the  inclemency  of  fea- 
fons,  long  maiches,  hunger,  bad  provilioris,  &-c. 
Thefe  occalion  levers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and 
otlier  fatal  difeafes,  which  often  do  more  execution 
than  the  fword,  efpecialty  when  campaigns  are 
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continued  too  late  in  the  feafon.  One  week  of  cold 
rainy  weather  will  kill  more  men  than  many  months 
when  it  is  dry  and  warm. 

Every  commander  ihould  take  care  that  his  fol- 
diers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed.  He  ought  alfo 
to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  in 
due  feafon,  and  to  provide  his  men  with  winter- 
quarters  that  are  dry  and  well-aired.  Thefe  eafy 
rules,  with  taking  care  to  keep  the  lick  at  a proper 
diftance  from  thofe  in  health,  wdll  go  a great  length 
in  preferving  the  lives  of  the  foldiery. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuffer 
no  lefs  by  indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of 
peace,  than  frOm  hardlhips  in  time  of  war.  Wlien 
men  are  idle,  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would  there- 
fore be  of  the  greated  importance,  could  a fcheme 
be  formed  for  rendering  the  military  in  time  of 
peace  lei's  vicious,  more  healthy,  and  mote  ufeful 
to  fociety.  All  thefe  defirable  objedls  might  cer- 
tainly be  promoted  by  only  employing  them  five 
or  fix  hours  every  day,  and  advancing  their  pay  in 
proportion.  By  this  means  idlenefs,  the  mother  of 
vice,  would  not  only  be  prevented,  but  the  price 
of  labour  might  be  lowered.  Public  works,  as  har- 
bours, canals,  turnpike  roads,  &-c.  might  be  made, 
without  hurting  manufadures ; and  foldiers  might 
be  enabled  to  marry,  and  bring  up  children, 

A fcheme  of  this  kind  might  be  fo  conduded  as 
to  raife  inllead  of  deprefiing  the  martial  fpirit,  pro- 
vided the  men  were  never  allowed  to  work  above  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  and  obliged  always  to 
work  without  doors.  No  foldier  Ihould  ever  be  al- 
low'ed  to  w'oik  too  long,  nor  permitted  to  follow' 
any  fedentary  employment.  Sedentary  employ- 
ments render  men  weak  and  elfeminate,  and  quite 
unfit  for  the  hardlhips  rf  war ; whereas  working  a 
few  hours  daily  without  doors  would  inure  them  to 
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the  weather,  brace  their  nervTS,‘and  promote  their 
ftrength  and  courage. 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  amongft  the  labo- 
lions.  They  undergo  great  hardfliips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  violence  of  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  proviiions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  king- 
dom, that  too’  much  pains  can  never  be  beftowed 
in  pointing  out  the  proper  means  of  preferving 
their  lives. 

Excefs  is  one  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea- 
faving  people.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after 
being  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  -climate, 
or  their  own  conllitutions,  they  plunge  headlong 
into  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfift  till  a fever 
puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance, 
and  not  the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo 
many  of  our  brave  failors  die  on  foreign  coads. 
We  would  not  have  fea-faring  people  live  too  low; 
but  they  will  find  temperance  the  bed  defence 
againd  fevers,  and  many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  are  often  expofed  to  cold 
and  vret.  When  that  happens,  they  fhould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  proper  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration. 
In  this  cafe  they  fhould  not  have  recourfe  to  fpi- 
rits,  or  other  drong  liquors,  but  diould  rather 
drink  fuch  as  arc  weak  and  diluting,  of  a proper 
warmth,  and  go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a 
found  deep  and  a gentle  fweat  will  fet  all  to  rights. 

'Fhe  health  of  failois,  however,  fuffers  mod  from 
uiiwholefome  food.  The  condant  ufe  of  faked 
provifions  vitiates  the  whole  humours,  and'occadons 
the  feurvy,  and  other  obdinate  maladies.  It  is  no 
eafy  matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages ; 
yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be 
done  towards  effeding  fo  defirable  an  end,  vrere 
due  pains  bedewed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example, 
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various  roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a 
long  time  at  fea,  ais  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  le- 
mons, oranges,  tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  V/hen 
fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them,  either  freih 
or  fermented,  may.  With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and 
even  the  food  of  the  drip’s  company,  ouglit  to  be 
acidulated  in  long  voyages.  But  fuppofe  the  ve- 
getable acids  diould  fail,  yet  the  chymical,  as  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  &c.  may  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  ; and  as  they  are  attended  with  no 
ex  pence,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  failor  to  lay  in 
enough  of  thefe  for  the  longed  voyage.  Thefe, 
though  not  £b  good  as  the  vegetable  acids,  are  dill 
better  than  none,  and  fhould  always  be  ufed  when 
the  others  fail. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Meal  will  keep  for  a long  while  on 
board,  of  which  fredi  bread  might  frequently  be 
made.  Malt,  too,  might  be  kept  on  board,  and 
infufed  with  boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  li- 
quor, when  drank  even  in  the  form  of  wort,  is  very 
wholefome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote 
againd  the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and  cyder  might 
likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in  ; and  diould  they  turn 
four,  they  w'ould  dill  be  ufeful,  as  vinegar.  Vine- 
gar is  a very  great  antidote  againd  difeafes,  and 
llioiild  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpecially  at  fea. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  S^c. 
Fredi  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  ot  peafe,  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be 
ufed  frequently.  Many  other  things  will  occur  to 
people  coriverfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would 
tend  to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful 
fet  of  men.  Pity  it  is  that  fo  little  attention  mould 
be  paid  to  thefe  things  by  fuch  as  have  it  in  their 
power  to  redtify  them  ; but  intered  blinds  the  eyes 
of  fome,  while  others,  totally  rcgardlcfs  of  the  fu- 
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ture,  will  make  no  provifion  againft  difeafes  till 
they  feel  them. 

. There  is  reafcn  to  believe,  if  ^care  were  taken 
with  relped  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  &-c.  of  fea- 
faiiiig  people,  that  they  would  be  the  moft  healthy 
fet  of  men  in  the  world  ; but  when  thefe  are  not 
duly  regarded,  the  very  reverfe  muft  happen. 

Peruvian  bark  is  the  medical  antidote  that  we 
can  recommend  to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign 
coalts.  This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other 
fatal  difeafes.  A drachm  or  fo  of  it  may  be  chewed 
every  day  ; or  if  this  fhould  prove  dilagreeable,  an 
ounce  ot  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel, 
and  two  drachms  of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered, 
may  be  infufed  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifti 
quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a wdne-glafs  of  it  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  when  the  Ifomach  is  moft 
empty.  T.  his  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent 
antidote  againft  fluxes,  putrid,  intermitting,  and 
other  fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not  ma- 
terial in  what  form  this  medicine  be  adminiftered. 
It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits, 
as  recommended  above,  or  made  into  an  eledtuary, 
with  fy  rup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like. 


THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  man  than  a fedentary  .ife,  yet  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  human  fpecies  are  comprehended  under 
this  clafs.  Almoft  the  whole  female  wwld;  and, 
in  manuradluring  countries,  the  major  part  of  the 
males,  may  i)e  reckoned  fedentary. 

Agiiculture,  the  firft  and  molt  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bulinefs,  Thofe  who  imagine 
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that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficlent  to  em- 
ploy all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  An 
ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his 
family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground. 
So  might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  could  be  content- 
ed to  live  like  a Roman.  This  fliows  what  an  im- 
menfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit 
of,  and  ail  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 
Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeltic  riches. 
It  is  of  all  employments  the  moll  favourable  to 
health  and  population.  When  it  is  negleded, 
whatever  wealth  may  be  imported  from  abroad,  po- 
verty, wretchednefs,  and  mifery,  will  abound  at 
home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fludluating 
nature  of  manufadtures,  that  ten  thoufand  people 
may  be  in  bread  to-day,  and  in  beggary  to-morrow. 
This  can  never  happen  to  thofe  who  cultivate  the 
ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
and  can  always  by  indudry  obtain,  at  lead,  the  ne- 
cefiaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  be  neceffary, 
yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon 
Ihould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were 
I'uch  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  adlive 
and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is 
coFidant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man 
may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting  four  or  five  hours  a-day, 
who,  were  he  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  tw'elvc,  would 
foon  contradl  difeafes. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people  ; they  often  I'uft'er  from  the  un- 
wholeibme  air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  com- 
mon to  fee  ten  or  a dozen  tailors,  or  day-makers, 
for  example,  crow'ded  into  one  finall  apartment, 
where  there  is  hardly  room  for  one  (ingle  perfon  to 
breathe  freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally 
continue  for  many  hours  at  a time,  with  often  the 
addition  of  fundry  candles,  wliich  helji  to  wade  the 
air,  and  render  it  Icfs  fit  for  refpiraticn.  Air  that 
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is  breathed  over  and  over,  lofes  its  fpring,  and  be- 
comes unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs'^.  This  is  one 
caufe  of  the  phthlical  coughs,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bread;,  fo  incident  to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiradca  from  a great  number  of 
bodies  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
fome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  is  greatly  in- 
creafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happen  to  have  bad 
lungs,  or  be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe  who  fit 
near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe  the  lame  air,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  iiifeded.  It  would  be  a rare  thing, 
indeed,  to  find  a dozen  of  fedentary  people  all 
found.  'I  hc  danger  of  crowding  them  together 
mull;  therefore  be  evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments 
are  conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  Iboemakers, 
tailors,  cutlers,  8cc.  Such  a fituation  is  extremely 
hurtful.  A bending  polture  obftrucls  all  the  vital 
motions,  and  of  courfe  mud  ruin  the  health.  Ac-  , 
cordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally  complain 
of  indigedions,  flatulencies,  head-achs,  pains  of  the 
bread,  &-c.  In  fuch  people  the  fird  concodtion  is 
generally  bad;  and  as  that  fault  can  never  be  mend- 
ed in  any  of  the  fubfequent  ones,  it  cannot  fail  to 
induce  a total  vilium  of  the  humours,  w'hich  paves 
the  way  to  innumerable  difeafes. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  indead  of  be- 
ing puflied  forwards  by  an  eredl  podure,  the  action 
of  the  mufcles,  &c.  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the 
bowels.  Hence  codivenefs,  wind,  and  other  hypo- 
chondriacal fymptoms,  the  never- failing  compa- 
nions of  the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excre- 
tions can  be.  duly  performed  where  exercife  is 
wanting ; and  when  any  one  of  thefe  is  retained  too 
long  in  the  body,  it  mud  have  bad  effedds,  as  it  is 
again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  humours. 

A 

• \Vc  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  it  is  by  lofing  its 
jjjivgcu  that  air  becomes  unfit  for  refpitation. 
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A bending  podure  is  very  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  comprefled,  the  air  cannot  have 
free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them 
properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhelions,  &-c.  are 
formed,  which  often  end  in  coniumptions.  The 
proper  action  of  the  lungs  is  likewife  necelfary  for 
making  good  blood.  When  that  organ  fails,  the 
humours  foon  become  univerfally  depraved,  and 
the  whole  conllitution  goes  to  wreck.  In  tine,  ))oth 
,^the  pedoral  and  abdominal  vifeera  ought  to  be  kept 
^as  free  and  eafy  as  poflible.  Their  continual  action 
is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  life,  and  being  of  a foft 
texture,  their  fundions  are  ealily  obitruded  by  any 
fort  of  preflure. 

The  fedentary  are  not  only  hurt  by  prelfure  on 
the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obltruds  the  circulation  in  tliefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  tailors,  Ihoe- 
makers,  &c.  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs  al- 
together ; befides  the  blood  and  other  humours,  by 
Itagnating  in  thefe  parts,  are  vitiated  ; from  whence 
proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches,  and 
other  cutaneous  difeafes,  fo  common  among  feden- 
tary artificers, 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confe« 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employ- 
ments. The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  conti* 
Dually  bent,  puts  on  a crooked  lhape,  and  gene- 
rally remains  fo  ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of 
body  has  already  been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to 
health,  as  the  vital  fundions,  &c.  are  thereby  im- 
peded. 

A I'edentarv  life  never  fails  to  occafion  an  uni- 
veifal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  grand 
fource  from  whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  feden- 
tpy  people  flow.  The  icrophula,  contumption, 
rickets,  and  many  other  maladies  which  now  a- 
bound,  were  very  little  known  in  this  c<juntry  be- 
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fore  ledentary  artificers  became  fo  numerous ; and 
they  are  very  little  lino'.vn  itill  among  fuch  of  our 
people  as  follow  a«6tive  employments  without  doors, 
though  in  the  great  manuhiduring  towns,  at  leaft 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with 
them. 

It  is  the  more  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  be* 
caufc  many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a leden- 
tary life,  like  rickety  children,  lofe  all  inclination 
for  exercife  ; W'e  ftiall,  however,  give  a few  hints 
with  refpedt  to  the  moll  likely  means  for  preferving 
the  health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which  fome 
of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to  oblerve. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  fedentary  artificers 
are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofiure.  They 
ought,  therefore,  to  Hand  or  fit  as  erect  as  the  na- 
ture of  their  employments  will  permit.  1 hey  fhould 
likewife  change  poftures  frequently,  and  ffiould 
never  fit  too  long  at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and 
walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  fundions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  allow- eel  too  little  time 
for  exercife ; yet,  fbort  as  it  is,  they  leldom  employ 
. it  properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver,  in- 
itead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife  and  frefii  air  at 
his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to  fpend  them  in 
a public  houfe,  or  in  purfuingfome  ledentary  diver- 
fion,  at  which  he  generally  lofes  both  bis  time  and 
money. 

The  aukw'nrd  poftures  in  W’hich  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effed  of  cu- 
ftom  than  neceffity.  For  example,  a table  might 
furely  be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  tailors  to  lit 
round  it,  with  liberty  for  their  legs  eiiher  to  hang 
dow-n,  or  reft  upon  a foot-board,  as  they  ffiould 
chufe.  A place  might  be  cut  out  in  the  table  for 
every  perlbn  to  fit  in,  by  which  means  his  work 

would 
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would  lie  as  ready  to  his  hand,  as  in  the  prefent 
mode  of  litting  crols-l egged. 

We  would  recommend  to  all  fedentary  artificers 
the  mod  religious  regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their 
lltuation  and  occupations  render  this  highly  necei- 
iary.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  preferve 
fedentary  aitificers  in  health,  than  a flridt  attcnticii 
to  this  rule  ; and  fuch  of  them  as  neglecl  it,  not 
only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  their  health,  but  ot 
becoming  a nuifance  to  Ibciety. 

Sedentary  people  ihould  live  fparingly.  They 
ought  likewile  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy,  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  and  fnould  pay  the  firidefl  regard  to 
fobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard  without  doors 
will  foon  throw  off  an  overcharge  of  liquors,  but 
one  who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are 
feized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch 
people  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to 
the  tavern  for  relief,  they  fliould  ride,  cr  walk  in- 
to the  fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint 
more  elfedlually  than  firong  liquor,  and  would  never 
luirt  the  conftitution. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  ftiall  recommend  the 
following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  ftiould  culti- 
vate a piece  of  ground  wdth  his  own  hands.  1 his 
he  might  dig,  pknt,  fow,  and  weed  at  his  leifure- 
hoiirs,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufe- 
merit,  w^hile  it  produced  many  of  the  necelTaries  of 
life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man 
will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while 
idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive 
to  health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and 
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frefli  herbs,  revive  and  chear  the  fpirits,  whilll  the 
perpetual  profpedt  of  lomething  coming  to  matu- 
rity, delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo 
• made  as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in 
profpedl:,  how'ever  diilant  or  however  trivial.  Hence 
.the  happinefs  that  molt  men  feel  in  planting,  fow- 
ing,  building,  &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the 
chief  employments  of  the  early  ages  ; and  when 
“kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein 
ture  happinefs  conlifted  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening 
to  manufadurers  in  great  towns;  but  obfervation 
proves,  that  the  plan  is  very  pradticable.  In  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yorkfliire,  where  the  great 
iron  manufacture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a 
' journeyman  cutler  who  does  not  occupy  a piece  of 
ground  which  he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This 
practice  has  many  falutary  effeCts.  It  not  only  in- 
duces thefe  people  to  take  exercife  without  doors, 

• but  alio  to  eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their 
own  produce,  which  they  would  not  think  of  pur- 
chafing.  Theie  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  rrtanu- 
faCturers  in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  Ihould 
not  follow  this  example. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  This  fituation  may  have  fome  ad- 
vantages ; but  it  has  many  diladvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country,  have  it  in  their 
power,  and  indeed  mofi:  of  them  do  occupy  a 
piece  of  ground,  which  not  only  gives  them  exer- 
cife, but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably. 
So  far  at  leafl  as  our  obfervation  reaches,  mecha- 
nics who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy 
than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better 
health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  fcldom  fail  to 
rear  a healthy  and  numerous  offspring. 

]n  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  lhape 

or 
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or  other,  is  abtolutely  neceflary  to  health.  Thofe 
who  negledl  it,  though  they  may  ibr  a while  drag 
out  life,  can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Their  hu* 
mours  are  generally  vitiated,  their  lolids  relaxed 
and  weak,  and  their  fpirits  low  and  deprefled. 


THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intense  thought  is  fo  deftrublive  to  health,  that . . 
few  inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  peiions . 
who  live  to  an  extreme  old  age.*  Hard  itudy  al- 
w^ays  implies  a fedentary  life  j and  when  want  of 
exercile  is  joined  to  intenlc  thinking,  the  confe- 
qu'ences  mull  be  bad.  We  have  frequently  known 
even  a few  months  intenfe  Itudy  ruin  an  excellent 
conftitution,  and  bring  on  a train  of  nervous  coin- 
plaints,  which  never  could  be  removed.  Man  is 
evidently  not  formed  for  continual  thought,  more 
than  for  perpetual  abtion,  and  would  be  as  foon 
worn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that  by  its  influence  the  whole  vit^l  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree. 
Chearfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation, 
and  promote  all  the  fecretions ; whereas  fadnefs 
and  profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them, 
'jphus  even  a degree  of  thoughtlelTnefs  is  neceffaiy 
to  health.  The  perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys 
either  health  or  fpirits ; while  the  perfon  who  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all,  feldom  fails  to  enjoy 
both.  The  mind,  by  a habit  of  thinking,  in  fome 
meafure  lofcs  the  power  ot  unbending  itlelf.  1 his 
may  be  called  a difeafe  of  the  mind,  and  fliould  be 
as  carefully  guarded  againft  as  any  other  malady. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldoni 
thmk  to  mucli  purpofe.  Such  people,-  in  a courfe 
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of  years,  generally  become  quite  ftupid,  and  t.\> 
hibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the  greateft 
bleffiiigs  may  be  abufed.  Study,  like  all  other 
things,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice. 
Hence  nothing  can  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom, 
than  tor  a man  frequently  and  I'cafonably  to  un- 
bend his  mind.  This  may  always  be  done  by 
chearful  company,  active  diverlions,  mutic,  or  the 
like. 

The  gout  is  the  common  companion  of  the  flu- 
dious.  This  excruciating  diicafe  generally  proceeds 
from  indigeftions,  and  an  obftrudted  perfpiration. 
It  is  impoffible  that  the  man  who  fits  all  day  in  a 
clofet  fhould  either  digeli  his  food,  or  have  any  of 
the  fecretions  in  due  quantity.  When  that  matter, 
which  fliould  be  thrown  off  by  the  (kin,  is  retained 
in  the  body,  it  cannot  fail  to  vitiate  the  humours, 
and  of  courfe  to  produce  the  gout,  or  fome  other 
malady. 

The  ftudious  are  often  afflifled  with  the  ftone 
and  gravel.  Motion  greatly  aliifts  the  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  urine;  confequently  a fedentary 
life  mull  have  the  contrary  effed.  Of  this  any  one 
may  be  fenfible,  by  obierving,  that  he  paffes  much 
more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo 
when  he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he  fits.  A free 
difeharge  of  urine,  not  only  prevents  the  gravel 
and  Hone,  but  many  other  difealcs. 

Obftrudlions  of  the  liver  prove  often  fatal  to  the 
ftndious.  Difeafes  of  that  organ  are  very  obftinate, 
and  generally  complicated.  The  circulation  in  the 
liver  being  flow,  obflrudions  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
the  confequence  of  inadlivity.  Hence  ledentary 
people  are  frequently  afflided  with  fchirrous  livers, 
the  jaundice,  &c.  * The  proper  fecretion  and  dif- 
eharge of  the  bile  is  fo  neceffary  a part  of  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy,  that  where  it  is  not  duly  performed, 
the  health  muft  needs  be  impaired.  Indigeflion, 
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Id  is  of  appetite,  and  a wafting  ©f  th«  whole  \)ody» 
feldoin  tail  to  be  the  confequenGes  of  a vitiated 
(late  of  the  liver,  or  obftrudions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious 
than  eonfumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already 
been  obferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  ex- 
panded in  thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  cxeteife; 
and  where  that  is  the  cafe,  obftrubVions,  adheflons^ 
&.C.  mull  enfue.  Not  only  want  of  exercife,  bat 
the  pofture  in  which  ftudious  people  often  lit,  is 
yery  hurtful  to  tlie  lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write 
much  are  apt  to  contracl  a -habit  of  bending  for- 
wards, and  .often  prefs  v;ith  their  bread:  upon  a 
table  or  bench,  &-c.  It  is  impoflible  this  pofture 
ihould  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs.  It  ought  therefore 
to  be  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care. 

The  ftudious  are  often  afflided  with  want  of  ap- 
petite and  indigeftions.  Thefc  lay  the  foundation 
of  numerous  difeafes.  When  the  digeftions  fail, 
the  humours  muft  foon  be  depraved,  to  which  fuc- 
ceed  lows  fpirits,  weak*  nerves,  with  the  whole 
train  of  hyfteiic  and  hypochondriac  maladies. 

Head-achs  often  afflid:  the  ftudious.  Thefe  pro- 
ceed from  long  and  intenfe  thinking,  and  fome- 
times  they  are  aggravated  by  coftivenefs.  The 
heft  way  to  prevent  them  is,  never  to  ftudy  too 
long,  and  to  keep  the  belly  regular,  either  by  pro- 
per food,  or  taking  frequently  a little  of  fome  open- 
ing medicine. 

Difeafes  of  the  eyes  often  afflid  the  ftudious. 
Such  therefore  as  read  or  write  much  ftiould  early 
accuftom  themfelves  to  ufe  prefervss.  Night-ftudy 
is  moft  deflrudive  to  the  fight,  and  fiiould  never 
be  prolonged  too  late.  Indeed  late  ftudies  are  not 
only  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  but  to  the  whole  body. 
Nothing  more  certainly  ruins  the  health,  than  the 
pradice  of  fpending  thofe  hours  in  the  clofet  which 
ftiould  be  allotted  to  fleep.  Studious  perfons  will 
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find  their  eyes  greatly  flrengthened  by  bathing 
them  frequently  in  cold  water,  or  brandy  and' 
water  mixed. 

The  dropfy  is  another  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
commonly  affed;  the  ftudious,  and  very  often  puts 
an  end  to  their  lives.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fecretions  are  generally  defedive 
in  the  ftudious,  and  that  Various  difeafes,  among 
which  is  the  dropfy,  are  occafioned  by  the  reten- 
iion  of  thofe  humours  which  ought  to  be  thrown 
off  in  that  way.  Any  perfon  may  obferve,  that 
fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this  will  go 
off  by  exercife  ; which  clearly  points  out  the  me- 
thod of  prevention , to  all  who  can  take  it.  To 
thofe  who  cannot  take  exercife,  we  w'ould  recom- 
mend the  life  of  the  flefh-brufh,  cold-bathing,  and 
fuch  food  as  is  of  a bracing  and  ftrengthening  na- 
ture. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often 
the  effed  of  ftudy.  Nothing  is  fo  deftrudive  to 
the  nerves  as  intenfe  thcrught.  It  is  able,  in  a 
manner,  to  unhinge  the  whole  machine.  It  not 
only  hurts  the  vital  m^otions,  but  diforders  the 
mind  itielf.  Hence  a delirium,  melancholv,  and 
even  madnefs,  are  often  the  effed  of  clofe  applica- 
tion to  ftudy.  There  is  no  difeafe  which  can  pro- 
ceed either  from  a bad  ftate  of  the  humours,  a de- 
fcd  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a debility  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not  be  brought  on  by 
intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  moft  affliding  of  all  the  difeafes  which 
attack  the  ftudious,  is  the  hypochondriacal.  This 
feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought, 
and  may  rather  be  called  a complication  of  mala- 
dies, than  a fingle  one.  To  what  a wretched  pafs 
are  the  beft  of  m.cn  often  reduced  by  this  malady  ? 
Their  ftrength  and  appetite  fail.  A perpetual 
gloom  hangs  over  their  minds.  They  live  in  the 
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conftant  dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  ’ 
fearch  of  relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas  1 it  is 
not  to  be  found.  This  difeafe  far  exceeds  all  de- 
fcripcion,  and  thofe  who  labour  under  it,  though 
they  be  often  made  the  fubjedl  of  ridicule,  juftly 
claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  compaffion. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  for  any 
man  to  make  lludy  his  foie  buiinefs.  A mere  ftu- 
dent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  memAer  of  fociety.  In- 
deed it  rarely  happens,  that  an  ufeful  invention  is 
the  efi'edt  of  ftudy.  The  farther  that  men  dive 
into  profound  reiearches,  they  generally  deviate 
the  more  from  common  fenfc,  and  too  often  lofe 
light  of  it  altogether.  Hence  it  is  that  profound 
fpeculations,  indead  of  making  men  wifer  or  better, 
generally  render  them  mere  fceptics,  and  over- 
whelm them  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that 
is  neceflary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happy, 
is  eafily  obtained,  and  the  reft,  like  the  forbidden 
tree,  ferves  only  to  increafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  people,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but 
engage  in  fome  employn\ent  or  amufement,  that 
will  lo  far  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them 
forget  the  buftnefs  of  the  clofet.  A lolitary  ride 
or  walk  are  fo  far  from  relieving  the  mind,  that 
they  rather  encourage  thought.  Nothing  can  di- 
vert the  mind,  when  it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious 
thinking,  but  an  attention  to  fubjeds  of  a more 
trivial  nature.  Thefe,  when  compared  with  the 
other,  prove  a kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  con- 
fequently  relieve  it. 

1 hinking  men  are  apt  to  contrad  a contempt 
for  what  they  call  trifling  company.  They  are 
alhamed  to  be  fecn  with  any  but  philofophers.  This, 
liowever,  is  no  proof  of  tneir  being  philofophers 
themfelves.  No  man  deferves  the  name  of  a phi- 
ioibpher  who  is  aftiamed  to  unbend  his  mind  by 
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aflbciating  with  the  chearful  and  gay.  Even  the 
fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and  ex- 
pel the  gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too  apt 
to  occaiion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  fuch  as  have 
immeroiis  families,  whatever  hardfliips  they  may 
labour  under,  are  generally  the  moll;  chearful  and 
happy. 

As  (ludious  people  are  neceffarily  much  within 
doors,  they  lliould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  pre- 
vent the  bad  effects  w'hich  attend  confined  air,  but 
would  chear  the  fpirits,  and  have  a moft  happy  in- 
fluence both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of 
Euripides  the  Tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire  to 
a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  De- 
mofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe  a place 
for  ftudy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or  feen. 
With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names,  we 
cannot  help  condemning  this  tafte.  A man  may 
lurely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant  apart- 
ment as  in  a cave ; and  may  have  as  happy  ideas 
where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the 
air  wholefonie,  as  in  places  where  they  never 
reach. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  ftiould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  near  an  eredl 
pofture  as  pofiible.  Thofe  w'bo  didlate  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  eftefl  frequently  to 
read  or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the 
lungs,  but  almoft  the  v/hole  body.  Hence  ftudious 
people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  dif- 
courfes  in  public.  Such  indeed  Ibmetimei.  hurt 
themfelves  by  cver-ading  their  part ; but  that  is 
their  own  fault.  The  man  who  dies  a martyr  to 
mere  vociferation,  merits  not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has  by  all  medical  writers  been 

reckoned  the  beft  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it 
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is  alfo  the  mod  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while  the 
ftomach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrelhed  with 
deep.  Studious  people  fiiould  therefore  frequen-tly 
fpend  the  morning  in  fome  manly  diverlicn  abroad. 
This  would  make  them  return  to  ftudy  with  greater 
alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  fervice  than  twice 
the  time  after  their  fpirits  ate  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue. It  is  not  fulHcient  to  take  diverfion  only 
when  we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  ftudious 
perfon  Ihould  make  it  a part  of  his  bulinefs,  and 
Ihould  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation, 
more  than  thofe  of  the  ftudy. 

Mafic  has  a moft  happy  effecl  in  relieving  the 
mind.  It  would  be  well  if  every  ftudious  perfon 
were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that  fcience,  as  to  amufe 
himfelf  after  fevcre  thought,  by  playing  fuch  airs 
as  have  a tendency  to  roufe  the  fpirits,  and  in- 
fpire  chearfulnefs  and  good  humour. 

Studious  perfons  generally  fpend  their  mornings 
in  the  clofet,  and  their  evenings  in  company,  k 
Were  better  to  invert  this  rule.  It  is  the  reproach 
of  learning,  that  fo  many  of  her  fons,  to  relieve 
the  mind  after  ftudy,  betake  themfelves  to  the  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed  is  a remedy  ; but 
it  is  a defperate  one,  and  always  ends  in  deftruc- 
tion.  Would  fuch  perfons,  when  their  fpirits  are 
low,  get  on  horfeback,  and  gallop  ten  or  a dozen 
miles,  they  would  find  it  a more  eftedlual  remedy 
than  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the  world.  A good 
horfe  is  the  beft  preventive  medicine  that  we  can 
recommend  to  the  ftudious.  This  is  better  than, 
all  the  nervous  antidotes  of  the  fhops,  and  will  in 
the  end  be  found  much  cheaper. 

It  is  really  to  be  regretted,  that  men,  while  in 
health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things.  How 
common  is  it  to  fee  a wretch,  over-run  with  ner- 
vous difeafe?,  bathing,  walking,  riding,  and,  in  a 
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word,  doing  every  thing  for  health  after  it  is  gone  ; 
yet,  if  any  one  had  recommended  thefe  things  by 
way  of  prevention,  his  advice  would  have  been 
treated  with  contempt,  or  at  lead  with  negled. 
Such  is  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  and  fuch 
the  folly  and  want  of  forefight,  even  of  thofe  who 
ought  to  be  the  wifed  of  mankind  ! 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  DISTINGUISHING  AND  CURLNG 
DISEASES. 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  particular  treat- 
ment of  difeafes,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay 
down  fome  general  rules  for  diftinguifhing  one  dif- 
cafe  from  another,  .as  the  danger  of  miftaking  the 
difeafe  often  deters  people  from  attempting  to  re- 
lieve the  fick. 

To  diftinguifh  difeafes  is  the  molt  difficult  part 
of  the  pradtice  of  phylic.  So  near  a refemblance 
do  the  fymptons  of  one  difeafe  often  bear  to  thofe 
of  another,  that  they  may  deceive  the  moll  Ikilful 
phylician.  We  do  not  mean  in  this  place  to  give 
the  diltinguilhing  marks  of  every  particular  difeafe, 
but  only  to  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  by 
pointing  out  a few  of  thofe  difeafes  which  have  the 
nearelt  refemblance  to  one  another,  and  which 
the  unwary  and  inattentive  may  be  moll  apt  to- 
rn illake.  ‘ 

The 
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The  imall-pox  and  meafles  are  both  preceded 
by  chilnefs  and  fhivering,  with  heat  aod  cold  by 
turns,  a quick  pulfe,  great  third,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  a fever,  in  both,  the  eruption  appears 
about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  in  little  fpots  re- 
fembling  flea-bites.  Thus  far  the  difeafe  cannot 
be  certainly  known  ; but  on  the  fecond  or  third 
day  from  the  eruption,  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  rife 
and  to  fill  with  matter ; which  plainly  Ihows  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe. 

The  petechial  or  fpotted  fever,  may  be  known 
from  the  miliary  by  this  mark,  that  in  the  former 
the  fpots  never  rife  above  the  fkin,  whereas,  in 
the  latter,  the  fkin  is  rough,  and  before  the  erup- 
tion appears,  the  patient  complains  of  chilnefs, 
itching  in  the  fkin,  and  oppreihon  of  the  bread. 

Though  there  be  a great  fimilarity  in  the  lirit 
fymptoms  of  all  fevers,  yet  an  attentive  obferver 
may  generally  difcover  to  what  clafs  they  belong. 
Thus  a burning  fever  may  be  known  by  the  in- 
tenfe^  heat  of  the  whole  body,  a dry  parched  Ikin, 
a chapt  tongue,  and  unquenchable  third.  Malig- 
nant fevers  are  generally  owing  to  infedion.  They 
may  be  known  by  the  patient’s  fudden  lofs  of 
llrength,  perpetual  watching,  &c.  A catarrhal 
fever  is  known  by  a running  at  the  nofe,  a hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  a fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  bread. 

The  peripneumony  and  pleurify  may  be  didin- 
guifhed  by  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  pain  is  more 
acute,  and  in  the  former  the  oppredion  of  the  bread 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  are  greater ; and  the 
fpittle  is  generally  tindured  with  blood. 

Intermittent  fevers  or  agues  are  known  by  their 
leaving  the  patient,  and  returning  at  certain  pe- 
riods, as  once  a- day,  once  in  two  days,  three  days, 
or  the  like.  They  are  denominated  from  the  fpace 
between  the  fits,  as  quotidian,  or  every-day  agues, 
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tertian,  or  Aich  as-  return  every  oth«r  day,  quar-> 

tan,  &.C. 

A he6lic  fever  may  be  known  by  its  fupervening 
to  fome  other  diforder,  as  the  dropfy,  confumption, 
feurvy,  &.C.  It  differs  from  a flow  fever  in  this, 
that  the  pulfe  is  always  quick,  but  remarkably  fo 
in  the  morning ; whereas,  the  pulfe  in  a flow  fe- 
ver is  more  natural  in  a morning,  and  before 
meals,  though  it  be  more  quick  after  eating : Be- 
fides,  ia  a flow  fever  the  weaknefs  is  not  fo  great 
as  in  a hedic. 

An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  may  be  diftin- 
giiiflied  from  a cardialgia,  an  inflammation  of  thfe 
liver,.  &c.  by  a fenfe  of  the  moft  intenfe  heat  in 
the  ftomach,  a fever  attended  with  a quick,  un- 
equal, and  weak  pulfe,  and  a prodigious  uneafinefs 
upon  taking  any  thing  into  the  ftomach. 

An  inflammation  in  the  concave  part  of  the 
liver  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  baftard  pleu- 
rify,  by  the  fever  being  lefs  violent,  the  breath- 
ing eaiier,  and  the  pain  lower  down.  Befides, 
the  baftard  pleurify  generally  goes  off  on  the  fe- 
venth  day  ; whereas,  the  inflammation  of  the  liver 
is  a tedious  difeafe,  and  often  ends  in  an  abfeefs, 
which  occafions  a hecftic  fever,  or  a dropfy,  6>tc. 

A pbienzy,  or  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  madnefs, 
a common  delirium,  the  hydrophobia,  &c.  by  the 
burning  fever,  the  continual  watching,  and  the 
violent  pulfation  of  the  arteries  about  the  head 
and  temples,  which  always  attend  it.  It  differs 
from  a delirium,  in  being  more  violent ; from  mad- 
nefs, in  being  an  acute  dileafe ; and  from  the  hy- 
drophobia in  this,  that  the  patient  has  no  averfion 
from  liquids. 

A nephritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
may  be  dirtingiiiihed  from  a fit  of  the  gravel,  by 
a fixed,  dull,  prefilng  pain  in  the  loins,  which 
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continues  long ; whereas,  the  pain  in  a fit  of  the 
gravel  is  more  violent,  lefs  fixed,  and  generally 
extends  downwards. 

Kxternal  inflammations  are  eafily  diftinguiftied. 
An  eryjipelas^  or  St  Anthony’s  fire,  only  affedls  the 
fldn  with  rednefs,  tumour,  and  pain ; whereas,  a 
phlegmon  reaches  to  the  fubjacent  mufcles,  and  a 
gangrene  penetrates  not  only  the  mul'cles,  but 
even  the  tendinous  and  nervous  parts,  and  is  at- 
tended with  great  heat,  pain,  and  rednefs,  which 
at  length  change  into  a livid  or  black  colour. 

A flone  defeending  by  the  ureters  may  eafily 
be  miliaken  for  a fit  of  the  cholic,  as  both  are 
attended  with  violent  pain,  vomiting,  8tc.  In  the 
former,  however,  the  pain  is  more  fixed  in  the 
loins,  is  attended  with  fhiverings,  and  as  the  flone 
defeends,  the  pain  reaches  downwards,  and  occa- 
fions  a numbnefs  of  the  thigh  on  the  fide  affedl- 
ed  ; there  is  alfo  a frequent  inclination  to  pafs 
water,  with  fome  degree  of  flrangury ; whereas, 
in  the  cholic,  the  pain  is  chiefly  about  the  navel, 
and  the  belly  is  generally  diftended  with  wind. 

The  gout  may  be  dillinguilhed  from  the  rheu- 
matifm,  by  its  attacking  the  extremities  chiefly, 
and  being  attended  with  a greater  inflammation, 
and  more  violent  pain.  It  may  likewife  be  diflin- 
guiflied  from  venereal  pains,  by  its  being  more 
violent  in  the  day ; whereas,  they  are  mofl  fevere 
in  the  night. 

The  piles  may  be  miflaken  for  a dyfenlery,  as 
both  tinge  the  flools  with  blood,  though  the  one 
be  a dangerous  difeafe,  and  the  other  in  many 
cafes  a falutary  evacuation.  In  the  piles,  however, 
the  blood  flows  without  pain  or  gripes  ; whereas, 
in  the  dyfentery,  the  flools  are  attended  with  the 
mofl  violent  gripes,  fpafms,  &c. 

Coughs  may  be  owing  to  cold,  an  ulcer  in  the 
lungs,  an  afthma,  &c.  The  beft  way  to  diflinguifh 
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them  is,  to  examine  into  the  caiife,  to  obferve 
what  the  patient  fpits,  and  to  mark  the  continu-^ 
ance  ot  the  difeafe.  A cough  occafioned  by  catch- 
ing cold,  is  generally  attended  with  a difcharge  of 
phlegm,  and  is  feldom  of  long  continuance.  That 
which  is  owing  to  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs,  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  an  hedic  fever,  and  the  fpittle 
is  mixed  with  matter.  An  afthmatic  cough  is  ge- 
nerally owing  to  wind  or  fpafms,  and  feldom  ad- 
mits of  relief  from  medicine. 

A head-ach,  which  proceeds  from  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood  being  forced  into  the  velTels  of 
the  brain,  is  generally  attended  with  heat,  red- 
nel's,  and  a fwelling  of  the  face,  a great  pulfation 
of  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  &-c.  That  kind  of 
head  ach,  which  is  the  etfed  of  venereal  contagion; 
may  be  known  by  its  being  generally  word  in  the 
night.  When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  an  effulioa 
of  ferum  or  blood  into  the  hnuolities  of  the  bones 
of  the  forehead,  the  pain  is  obllinate,  (harp,  and 
fixed  ; it  is  generally  lituated  in  the  bottom  ol  the 
forehead,  and  above  the  eyes.  When  the  head  is 
difordered  from  crudities  in  the  itomach  or  wind, 
it  may  be  known  from  belching,  and  the  increafe 
of  the  diforder  upon  ufing  flatulent  food,  8tc. 

, An  apoplexy  may  be  diflinguilhed  from  a fyn- 
cope,  or  fainting  fit,  by  the  colour  of  the  face,  the 
breathing,  and  the  pulfe  continuing  much  the 
fame  as  in  health ; whereas,  in  a fyncope,  the 
pulfe  and  breathing  are  imperceptible,  the  face  is 
pale,  ^and  the  body  grows  cold.  An  apoplexy 
may  be  diflinguilhed  from  a catalepfy,  becaufe  the 
latter  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  keeps  the  member 
quite  rigid,  and  in  the  fame  pofturc  as  at  the  time 
of  the  attack. 

A proper  attention  to  the  age,  fex,  conftitution, 
temper  of  mind,  &c.  of  the  patient,  would  greatly 
aflTifl  us  in  finding  out  and  diflinguifliing  difeafes. 

i 2 Thus 
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Thus,  in  children  the  fibres  are  lax  and  fort ; in 
adults,  rigid  and  tenfe.  In  young  people,  the  nerves 
are  extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin.  In 
old  age,  the  nerves  become  almoft  infenlible,  and 
many  of  the  vefieis  imperviable.  Thele,  and^num* 
berlefs  other  peculiarities,  render  the  difeafes  of 
the  young  and  thofe  of  the  aged  very  different ; 
and  of  courfe  they  muff  require  different  treat- 

ment.  _ _ , 

Not  only  the  age,  but  alfo  the  fex  of  the  pa- 
tient, claims  our  attention.  Females  are  liable  to 
many  peculiar  difeafes.  Their  nervous  fyftem  be- 
ing  weak  and  delicate,  they  are  eafier  affeded  with 
fpaftic  or  convulfive  diforders  than  males.  This  p 
the  true  fource  of  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  the  fair 
fex,  and  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 

treatment  of  their  diiorders.  _ 

We  ought  likewife  to  attend  to  the  particular 
conftitution.  This  not  only  predifpofes  perio^  to 
peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  makes  it  ne^ffary 
that  their  difeafes  be  treated  in  a veiy  difterent 
manner.  For  example,  a delicate  perfon,  with 
weak  nerves,  can  neither  bear  bleeding,  nor  any 
other  evacuation,  to  the  fame  extent  as  one  whole 

conftitution  is  hardy  and  robuft.  , 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  likewife  to  be  attend- 
ed to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful 
temper,  both  occafton  and  aggravate  difeafes. 
The  medicine  of  the  mind  is  too  little  regarded. 
In  vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to 
remove  difeafes  which  proceed  from  the  mind. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  the  heft  medicine  is  to 
foothe  the  paflions,  divert  the  mind  from  anxious 
thought,  and  to  cherilh  the  hopes  of  the  patient. 

. Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  pajd  to  the  place 
where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his 
diet,  occupation,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marftiy 

countries,  are  fubied  to  many  difeafes  which  are 
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unknov/n  to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries, 
Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  hate 
many  maladies,  to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics 
are  ilraiigers.  Such  as  feed  grofsly,  and  indulge 
in  ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes  which  do 
not  affect  the  temperate  and  abffeinious.  The 
fituation  of  life,  as  has  been  obferved,  likewife 
predilpofes  m'en  to  peculiar  difeafes.  Thus  the 
laborious,  the  fedentary,  the  ffudious,  &^c.  are 
liable  to  particular  maladies  from  the  very  occupa- 
tions which  they  follow. 

It  is  neceffary  to  inquire,  whether  or  not  the 
patient  has  been  guilty  of  any  excefs  in  eating  or 
drinking,  if  he  has  overftrained  himfelf,  has  drank 
cold  liquor  when  he  was  warm,  lain  on  the  damp 
ground,  changed  his  ufual  cloathing,  or,  in  a word, 
done  any  thing  that  might  obffrudt  the  perfpira- 
tion.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  inquire,  if  any 
ufual  evacuation,  as  fweeting  of  the  feet,  ifiues, 
&c.  has  been  ftopped.  The  ttate  of  the  belly 
fhould  likewife  be  inquired  into.  Coftivenefs  alone 
will  occafion  difeafes,  and  the  removing  of  it  wdl 
cure  them. 

It  is  likewdfe  neceffary  to  inquire,  what  difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  moft  liable  to,  and 
what  medicines  were  moft  beneficial.  If  medi- 
cines have  been  adminiftered,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inquire  into  their  eftedt.  It  will  likewife  be  ne- 
celTary  to  inquire,  what  kind  of  medicines  are  moft 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  or  if  he  has  an  averfion 
to  any  particular  drug,  &-c. 

It  is  tlfo  neceffary  to  inquire,  whether  the  pa- 
tient can  perform  with  eafc  all  the  a’vmal  and 
vital  fundions,  or  which  of  them  gives  him  pain  ; 
and  alfo  to  inquire,  if  all  the  different  fecretions 
go  duly  on,  as  the  perfpiration,  difcharge  of  urine, 
Sec. 

The  nature  of  the  difeafe  is  likewife  to  be  in- 
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quired  into,  as,  whether  it  be  primary  or  fecondary 
■whether  fimple  or  complicated  with  fome  other 
dileafe  ; whether  it  be  external  or  internal ; whe- 
ther- epidemic  or  not ; whether  it  be  the  efFed  of 
age,  intemperance,  infedlion,  or  owing  to  a vitia- 
ted Hate  of  the  humours,  &c,  &c.  Stc. 

, • * y • 


OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL, 

A Fever  is  the  moft  general  difeafe  incident  to 
mankind.  It  attacks  every  age,  fex,  and  confti- 
tution,  and  affects  every  part  of  the  body ; nor  is 
the  mind  itfelf  free  from  its  influence.  A fever  is 
known  by  a quick  pulfe,  an  increafed  heat,  and  a 
difficulty  in  performing  fome  of  the  vital  or  ani- 
mal lundions,  as  breathing,  walking,  &-c 

Fevers  are  diyided  into  continual,  remitting, 
and  intermitting.  Ry  a continual  fever  is  meant, 
that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  which  Ihews  no  re- 
markable increafe  or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms. 
This  kind  of  fever  js  likcwile  divided  into  acute, 
flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called  acute^ 
when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  vio- 
lent ; but  when  thefe  are  more  gentle,  it  is  gene- 
rally denominated  JIow.  When  lived  or  petechial 
fpots  ftiow  a putrid  ftate  of  the  humours,  thq 
fever  is  called  malignant,  putrid,  or  petechial, 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual,  only 
in  degree.  It  has  frequent  jncreafes  and  decreafes, 

or 

♦ The  charafleriflic  fytnptoms  of  fever  are  ficknefs  and  naufea, 
a fenfe  of 'debility  dr  languor,  pain  of  the  head  or  back,  a rigor  or 
chillinefs  alternating  with  hot  fits  or  flufliings,  a lente  of  third,  with 
a parched  foul  tongue,  a dry  hot  fkin,  a quick  pulfe— and  thefe  fynip- 
toms  without  any  primary  local  ajjceiion,  • • 
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or  exacerbations  and  remifFions,  but  never  wholly 
leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 
Intermitting  fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  which, 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to 
be  ill,  have  evident  intervals  or  remiffions  of  the 
fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  effort  of  Nature 
to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufc,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick, 
to  obferve  with  diligence,  which  way  Nature  points, 
and  to  endeavour  to  aflift  her  operations.  Our 
bodies  are  fo  framed,  as  to  have  a conflant  ten- 
dency to  expel  or  throw  off  whatever  is  injurious 
to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by  urine,  fweat, 
ftool,  expedloration,  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacua- 
tion. •< 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Na- 
ture, at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  \yere  duly  at- 
tended to  and  promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours;  but  when  her  at- 
tempts are  either  negledled,  or  counteracted,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  be  prolonged.  There  are 
daily  inftances  of  perfons,  v»^ho,  after  catching  cold, 
have  all  the  fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever ; but 
by  keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bath- 
ing their  feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms 
in  a few  hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  pre- 
vented. In  a word,  almotl  every  fever  proceeding 
from  an  obfliuCted  perfpiration,  might  be  carried 
off,  or  its  danger  prevented,,  by  timely  care. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  inquiry 
into  the  nature,  caufes,  &c.  of  fevers,  but  to 
mark  their  mofl  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point 
out  the  proper  treatment. of  the  patient,  with  re- 
iped  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  warmth,  &c.  in  the 
different  llages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe  articles, 
the  inclinations  of  the  patient  will,  in  a great 
meafure,  direCl  our  conduCl:. 
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Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  compiains  <?f 
great  thirft,  and,  calls  out  for  drink,  erpecialfy  of 
a cooling  nature.  This  at  once  points  cut  the  nfe 
of  water ^ which  we  rrtay  venture  to  call  the  great- 
eft  febrifuge  in  nature.  What  is  fo  iikcly  to  abate 
the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove  fpalms 
and  obftruftions,  promote  perfpiration,  increafe  the 
quantity  of  urine,  and,  in  fhort,  produce  every 
falutary  efte6t,  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory  fever, 
as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel,  or 
any  other  weak,  diluting  liquor,  of  which  water  is 
the  bafis  ? The  neceflity  of  diluting  liquors  is 
pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  licin, 
and  the  burning  heat,  as  w'ell  as  by  the  unquench- 
able thirft  of  the  patient 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely 
grateful  to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared 
from  fruits,  roots,  and  acid  vegetables,  as  decoc- 
tions of  tamarinds,  apple- tea,  orange- whey,  and 
the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be  pre- 
pared from  marlh-mallow  roots,  iinfecd,  lime-tree 
buds,  and  many  other  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors, 
efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable 
to  the  patient,  and  ftiould  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  of  great  lafiitude  or  w^eannefs,  and 
has  no  inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  (hows 
the  piopriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  poflible, 
in  bed ; which  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  vio- 
lence of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the 
difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often  remove  a 
fever  at  the  beginning  j but  when  the  patient 
ftruggles  with  the  difeale,  inftead  ol  driving  it  off, 

* Vomiting,  by  freeing  the  fyftem  from  a load  of  undigefted  fti- 
xnulating  food,  is  frequently  of  the  greateft  fervice,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  negledted,  at  the  commencement  of  fevers.  It  may 
ertn  frequently  be  repeated  with  advantage. 
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he  only  Exes  it  the  deeper,  and  renders  it  more 
dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  tc©  often  verified 
in  travellers,  who  happen,  when  on  a journey, 
be  leized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get  home, 
induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon  them ; 
which  condudt  leidom  fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould 
be  kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to 
the  Eck.  Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the 
imagination,  increafes  the  difeafe  ; for  which  rea- 
fon,  evei-y  perfon  in  a fever  ought  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  neither  allowed  to  fee  nor  hear 
any  thing  that  may  in  the  lead  affeCt  or  difeom- 
pofe  his  mind. 

Though  a perfon  in  a fever  has  the  greateft  in- 
clination for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appe- 
tite for  folid  food  y from  whence  we  may  fee  the 
impropriety  of  loading  his  ftomach  with  victuals. 
Much  folid  food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful. 
It  oppreffes  nature,  and  inllead  of  nourilhing  the 
patient,  ferves  only  to  feed  the  difeafe.  What 
food  the  ]>aticnt. takes,  fliould  be  in  fmall  quantity, 
light,  and  eafy  of  digellion.  It  ought  to  be  chiehy 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  water-pap,  roafted  apples, 
water-gruel,  and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  femily  are  taken 
ill,  run  diredly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials, 
and  pour  wines,  fpiiits,  &c.  into  the  patient,  who 
perhaps  never  had  been  accuftomed  to  tafte  fuch 
liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree 
of  fever,  this  conduCl  muft  increafe  it;  and  if 
there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready  wmy  to  raife  one. 
Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweet-meats,  and  other 
delicacies,  is  likewue  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are 
alw'ays  harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and 
cannot  fail  to  do  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  delired  by  a patient  in  a fever, 
than  frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety, 

but 
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but  cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves 
every  w'ay  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a 
manner  ftiffled  to  death  in  fevers,  for  want  of  frefli 
air;  yet  fuch  is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of 
many  people,  that  the  moment  they  think  a per- 
fon  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he  fliould  be  kept  in 
a clofe  chamber,  into  which  not  one  particle  of 
fiefh  air  mull  be  admitted.  There  ought  to  be  a 
conftant  dream  of  frefh  air  into  a lick  perfon’s 
chamber,  lb  as  to  keep  it  always  in  a temperate 
degree  of  warmth,  which  ought  never  to  be 
greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  in  perfebl  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a lick  perfon^s  cham- 
ber, or  hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of 
people  breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  in- 
flamed, or  the  humours  in  a putrid  Hate,  air  that 
has  been  breathed  over  and  over  will  greatly  in- 
creale  the  difeafe.  Such  air  not  only  lofes  its 
Ipring,  and  becomes  unlit  for  the  purpofes  of  re- 
^fpiration,  but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  which 
renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous  to  the  fick 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and 
deprefled,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, but  every  method  Ihould  be  taken  to  cheer 
and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a millaken 
zeal,  when  they  think  a perfon  in  danger,  inltead 

of 

. * volume  of  air  in  the  lungs  has  been  long  known  to  be 

dimmifhed  by  refpiration  ; fo  this  was  formerly  explained  bv  faying, 
that  the  air  had  lofl  its  fpring  or  elafticity  ; and  this  lots  of  fprii^ 
again  fervtd  to  explain  why  the  air  was  become  unfit  for  refpiration. 
Later  difeoveries,  however,  enable  us  to  account  for  thefe  phenomena 
in  a more  fatistadory  manner.  From  thefe  we  learn,  that  atmofphc- 
TIC  air  confifts  of  two  principles,  namely,  vital  air,  and  mephetis 
or  nitrogene  gas,  as  it  has  been  called  Of  thefe  two  principles,  the 
one  only,  viz.  vital  air,  ferves  the  purpofes  of  n fpiration.  During 
this  procefs,  there  is  a conftant  wafte,  or  rather  abforption  of  this 
principle.  If  this  wafte  be  not  conftamly  fuppiied  by  an  influx  of 
trefh  air,  the  remainder  becomes  in  time  totally  unfit  lor  the  purpofe: 
and  this  will  hap^ien  fooner  or  later,  in  proportion  as  the  wafte  has 
been  greater,  or  the  fupply  Icfs. 
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of  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and  confola- 
lions  of  religion,  fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell 
and  damnation,  &c.  It  would  be  unluitable  here 
to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  con- 
feq Lienees  of  this  condu6t ; it  often  huit^  the  body, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  leldom  benefits  the 
foul. 

Amongfl;  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fuggefts  the  neceflity  of  bleeding. 
’Ihis  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  molt 
fevers  having  been  formerly  of  an  infiammatoiy 
nature  ; but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  fel- 
dom  to  be  met  wich.  Sedentary  occupations,  and 
a different  manner  of  living,  has  lb  changed  the 
ftate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly 
one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  neceflary. 
In  moft  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which 
are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as 
it  weakens  the  patient',  and  finks  his  fpirits,  &c. 
We  would  recommend  this  general  rule,  never  to 
bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unleis  there  be 
evident  ligns  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  when  necelfary,  but  fhould  never 
be  wantonly  performed. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  it  is  always 
neceflary  to  raife  a I'weat  in  the  beginning  of  a 
fever.  As  fevers  often  proceed  from  an  obllrucled 
perfpiration,  this  notion  is  not  ill  founded.  If  the 
patient  only  lie  in  bed,  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in 
W'arm  water,  and  drink  freely  of  water  gruel,  or 
any  other  weak,  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldoni 
fail  to  perfpire  freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed, 
and  the  diluting  drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal 
fpafin,  which  generally  affeds  the  I'oHds  at  the 
beginning  of  a fever ; it  will  open  the  pores,  ,and 
promote  the  perfpiration  by  means  of  which,  the 
fever  may  often  be  carried  off.  But  inflcad  of  this, 
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the  common  pradice  is,  to  heap  clothes  upon  the 
patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a hot  nature, 
ns  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his  blood,  in- 
creale  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difeafe  more 
dangerous. 

In  all  fevers,  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  ‘longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real 
ufe.  Patients  are  not  to  be  wantonly  indulged  in 
every  thing  that  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave  ; 
but  it  is  generally  right  to  let  them  have  a little 
of  what  they  eagerly  delire,  though  it  may  not 
feem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient  longs 
for,  his  fiomach  will  generally  digelt ; and  fuch 
things  have  fometimes  a very  happy  efFed. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  necefiary  to  prevent  a lelapfe.  Many 
perfons,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelyes  well, 
have  relapfed,  or  contraded  fome  other  difeafe  of 
an  obftinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is 
weak  and  delicate,  it  is  necefiary  to  guard  againlt 
catching  cold.  Moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air 
will  be  of  ufe ; agreeable  company  will  alfo  have 
a good  efled.  The  diet  muft  be  light,  but  nourilh- 
ing.  It  fhould  be  taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall 
quantities.  It  is  very  dangerous  at  fuch  a time  to 
cat  as  much  as  the  fiomach  craves. 


OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR  AGUES. 

Intermitting  fevers  afford  the  bell  opportunity 
both  of  obfcrving  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  alfo 
the  effeds  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at  a 
lofs  to  difiinguifli  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 

other 
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other  difeafe ; and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now 

almoft  univerlally  known.  ^ 

The  feveial  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers,  as  has 
been  obferved,  take  their  names  from  the  period 
in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quotidians,  tertians, 
quartans,  S^c. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  marlh- 

effluvia.  This  is  evident  from  their  abounding  in 
rainy  feafons,  and  being  moil  frequent  in  coun- 
tries where  the  foil  is  marfiiy,  as  in  Holland,  the 
( fens  of  Camb'ridgeihire,  the  Hundreds  of  Effex, 
i ^c.  This  difeafe  is  alfo  occafioned  by  eating  too 
\ much  (lone-fruit,  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes, 
i evening  dews,  lying  upon  the  wet  ground,  &-c. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  a high  country  remove 
to  a low  one,  they  feldom  fad  to  catch  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  and  to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  moll  apt 
to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  whatever  relaxes  the 
folids,  diminilhes  the  perfpiration,  or  obltruas  the 
circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall  veficls,  predif- 
pofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  gene- 

rally begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins, 
wearinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
ftretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  lick- 
nefs  and  vomiting  ; to  which  fucceed  (hivering  and 
violent  fiiaking.  Afterwards  the  (kin  becomes 
modi,  and  a profufe  fweat  breaks  out,  which  ge- 
nerally terminates  the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Some- 
times indeed  the  dileafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when 
the  perlbn  thinks  himfelf  in  perfecT:  health  ; but 
it  is  more  commonly  preceded  by  liftlefiTnefs,  lofs 
of  appetite,  and  the  fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the 

patient  may  drink  freely  of  water- gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile-tea  ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be 
low,  finall  wine-whey,  lliarpened  ^with  the  juice 
of  lemon.  His  diink  ought  to  be  a little  warm, 

as 
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as  that  will  aflUt  in  bringing  on  the  fvveat,  and 
conlequencly  fliorten  the  paroxyfm  ■*. 

Between  the  paroxyfms,  the  patient  mufl:  be 
fupported  with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light 
and  eafy  ol  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken- broths, 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  &c. 
His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a 
Httle  weak  punch.  He  ought  alio  to  drink  infu- 
lions  of  bitters,  as  camomile,  wormw'ood,  or  water- 
trefoil  tea,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs  of 
fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or 
fome  other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

. As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are 
to  brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the 
patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between 
the  fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go 
abroad,  riding  on  horleback,  or  in  a machine, 
will  be  of  great  fervice.  But  if  he  cannot  bear 
that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his 
llrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pro- 
long an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy 
indolent  difpofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen, 
will  frequeritly  go  off  of  themfelves ; and  when 
the  difeaie  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there 
is  fcldom,  any  danger  trom  allowing  it  to  take  its 
courfe;  but  when  the  patient^s  firength  is  exhault- 
ed,  and  the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life 
is  in  danger,  medicine  ought  immodiately  to  be 
adminiftered.  This,  however,  fliould  never  be  done 
till  the  (lifcafe  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay, 
till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  fiiaking  and 
fw  eating. 

MEDI- 

* Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  given  foon  after 

commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink, 
have  been  recommended,  zs  tendine  greatly  to  promote  the  fweat, 
and  to  relieve  the  head. 
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MEDICINE. The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in 

the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the' 
firft  paflagcs.  This  not  only  renders  the  applica- 
tion of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  likewife 
more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is 
generally  overcharged  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  difchar- 
ged  by  vomit ; which  plainly  points  out  the  necef- 
lity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to 
be  adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A dofe  of  ipecacoanha  will  generally 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  Half  a dram  or  a 
fcruple  of  the  powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an 
adult,  and  for  a younger  perfon  the  dofe  muft  he 
lefs  in  proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  ope- 
rate, it  may  be  wrought  off,  by  drinking  plenti- 
fully of  weak  camomile  tea.  The  vomit  ihould  be 
taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  coming  on  of 
the  fit,  and  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  days  from  each 
other.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but 
increafe  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecre- 
tions,  which  render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that 
they  often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the 
affiftance  of  any  other  medicine.  Of  this  I have 
feen  many  inftances,  and  remember  myfelf  to  have 
been  completely  cured  of  a regular  tertian,  by 
taking  two  vomits  of  ipecacoanha,  and  obferving 
proper  regimen. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful,  and 
often  neceffary,  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart 
purge  has  been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague, 
after  the  Jefuits  bark  and  other  medicines  had 
been  ufed  in  vain.  Vomits,  however,  are  more 
fuitable  in  this  difeafe,  and  render  purging  lefs 
neceffary  ; but  if  the  patient  be  afraid  to  take 
a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe  the 

bowels 
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bowels  by  a dole  or  two  of  Glauber’s  fait,  jalap,  or 
rhubarb,  &-C  *. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  excelBve 
heat,  a delirium,  &-c.  give  reafon  to  fufpedi  an 
inflammation ; but  as  the  blood  is  very  feldom  in 
an  inflammatory  ftate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this 
operation  is  rarely  necelfary. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely 
ufe  the  Jefuit’s  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  him.  As  it  would 
anfwer  no  purpofe  to  multiply  forms,  vve  fhall  only 
mention  the  following. 

Two  ounces  of  the  bed  Jefuit’s  bark,  finely 
powdered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes. 
Thefe  may  be  either  made  into  bolufles  as  they 
are  ufed,  with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in 
a glafs  of  red  wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water- 
gruel,  or  the  like. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  a dofe  of 
the  above  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fit.  By  this  method,  the  pa- 
tient W'ill  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between 
each  paroxyfm.  In  a tertian,  or  third-day  ague, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  take  a dofe  every  third 
hour,  during  the  interval,  and  in  a quartan  every 
fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo  large  a dofe 
of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders 
into  two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hour.  For  a 
young  perfon,  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine 

will 

♦ The  prefent  prance,  we  believe,  dees  not  pay  much  attention 
to  theTe  formalities,  whatever  confequence  may  have  been  attached 
to  them  formerly.  The  bark,  is,  in  general,  adminiftercd  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dil'cafe,  without  waiting,  as  has  been  recommend- 
ed, tor  any  repetition  of  paroxyfms,  and  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration of  body,  a matter  that  made  a mighty  noife  in  former  times  ; 
except  where  fyoaptoms  of  accidental  indigeftion,  or  a redundancy’ 
o£  brie,  icein  to  "indicate  the  propriety  of  a puke  or  a purge. 
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Will  be  fufficicnt ; and  the  dofe  mufi:  be  adapted 
to  the  age,  conditiuion,  &-c 

The  above  quantity  will  feldom  fail  to  remove 
an  ague  ; but  the  patient  ought  not  to  leave  off 
taking  the  medicine  lo  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are 
flopped,  but  fliould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  fuch 
time  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  en-* 
tirely  overcome.  Moll  of  the  failures  in  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe  are  owing  to  patients  not  conti- 
nuing to  ufe  the  medicine  loiig  enough.  They  are 
generally  direifled  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  flop- 
ped, then  to  leave  it  off,  and  begin  again  at  fome 
diftance  of  time ; by  which  means  the  difeafe  ga- 
theis  flrength,  and  often  returns  with  as  much 
violence  as  oefore.  A relapfe  may  always  be  pre- 
vented by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take  fmall 
dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after  the  fymp- 
toms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  mofl  fafe  and  ef- 
fedual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  chamomile  flowers,  and  an 
handful  of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a 
mortar,  may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infulion  or  tea. 
About  half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be 
put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an  Englilh  pint  of  boiling 
water  poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infufion 
may  be  drank  three  or  four  times  a-day.  This 
llrengthens  the  ftomach,  redlifies  the  blood,  and 
greatly  promotes  the  cure.  Such  patients  as  can- 
not drink  the  v/atery  infufion,  may  put  two  hand- 
fuls of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a bottle  of  white 
wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-dav. 

K If 

* It  will  frequently  be  founJ  necelTary  to  ?ive  the  bark  in  larger 
dofes,  or  to  repeat  them  oftener.  Indeed  the  beft  rule  for  regulating 
the  quantity  of  this  medicine,  is  to  give  it  as  often,  and  in  as  large 
dofes,  as  can  be  admitted  of  by  the  patient’s  ftomach.  In  this  way 
the  difeafe  will  be  focneft  cured,  and  by  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  the 
medicine. 
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If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above,  or  any  other, 
proper  infulion  of  bitters,  a much  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  cure  an  ague. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our 
own  plants  or  barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and 
aftringent,  would  fucceed  well  enough  in  the  cure 
of  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  when  allifted  by- 
aromatics.  But  as  the  Jefuits  bark  has  been  long 
approved  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to 
be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate,-  it  is  of  lefs 
importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We 
cannot,  however,  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Je- 
fuits bark  is  very  often  adulterated,  and  that  it  re- 
quires confiderable  Ikill  to  diftinguiih  between  the 
genuine  and  the  falie.  TLhis  ought  to  make  people 
very  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
may  take  it  in  decodion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  * 
of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of 
white  wine  for  four  or  live  days,  frequently  lliaking 
the  bottle  ; afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  A wine-glafs  may  be 
drank  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  as 
there  is  occafion.  if  a decodion  be  more  agree- 
able, an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of 
fnake-root  bruiled,  with  a dram  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood, may  be  boiled  in  an  Englilli  pint  of  water, 
into  half  a pint.  To  the  drained  liquor  may  be 
added  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of 
it  taken  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceflary. 

In  obftinate  agues  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affifled  by  warm  cordials, 
than  if  taken  alone.  This  I have  had  frequently 
occafion  to  oblerve  in  a country  where  intermitting 

fevers 

* The  bark  may  be  taken,  with  propriety,  in  double  the  propor- 
tion that  is  here  mentioned. 
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fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom  fucceed- 
ed,  unlefs  affifted  by  fnake-root,  ginger,  canella 
alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatics  When  the 
fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe 
the  fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory 
nature,  it  will  be  fafer  to  leave  out  the  aromatics, 
and  to  add  in  their  place  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of 
wormwood.  But  in  obflinate  tertians  or  quartans, 
in  the  end  of  autun]ii  or  beginningof  winter,  warm 
and  cordial  medicines  are  abfolutely  neceflary. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obflinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 
patient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feized 
with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, ought  frequently,  if  the  leafon  prove  rainy,  to 
take  a little  of  the  medicine,  although  the  dif- 
eafe  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return 
of  the  warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewile  to  take 
care  not  to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  moifl  eaflerly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often 
degenerate  into  obflinate  chronical  dileafeS,  as  the 
dropfy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  pofiible 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 
before  the  humours  be  vitiated,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  fpoiled. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  me- 
thod  of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome 
flrange  infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  re- 
medies are  daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any 
other  difeafe.  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who 
is  not  pofTefied  of  a noflrum  for  flopping  an  ague ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  many,  by  trufling 

K 2 to 

* The  Author  obferves,  in  a fubfequent  edition,  in  fuch  cafes, 
half  an  ounce  of  Virginia  fnakc-roqt,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  may  be  mixed  up  with  two^ounces  of  the  bark: 
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to  fuch  people,  iofe  their  lives.  Thofe  in  diilrefs 
eagerly  graip  at  any  thing  that  promifes  fudden  re- 
her ; but  the  fliortdl  way  is  not  always  the  lafelt 
in  the  treatment  ot  difeales.  The  only  method  to 
obtain  a fate  and  lalling  cure,  is  gradually  to  aflilt 
nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  difcafe. 

Some  people  try  bold,  or  rather  focl-hardy  ex- 
periments, to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  ftrong  liquors, 
jumping  into  a river,  &.c,  Thefe  may  fometimes 
have  the  dehred  effedl,  but  mull  always  be  attended 
with  danger.  When  there  is  any  degree  of  in- 
flammation, or  the  lead  tend-ency  to  it,  fuch  expe- 
riments may  prove  fatal.  The  only  perfon  whom 
1 remember  to  have  ieen  die  in  an  intermitting  fe- 
ver, evidently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking  ftrong 
liquor,  which  fome  perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would 
prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

IVlany  out-of-the-way  things  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  as  fpiders’  cobwebs, 
Inuffings  of  candles,  &-c.  Though  thefe  may  feme- 
times  fucceed,  yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufticient 
to  fet  them  aiide,  efpecially  when  cleanly  medi- 
cines  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better.  Tiie  only 
medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon,  for  tho- 
roughly curing  an  intermitting  fever,  is  the  Jefuits 
bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety  : And 
I can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  practice  I 
never  k^new  it  fail,  when  properly  applied,  and 
duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are 
often  afllided  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are 
very  difticult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  brought 
to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  dilagreeable  medi- 
cine. One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine 
more  palatable  is,  to  make  it  into  a mixture  with 
didilled  waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterward  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  lharpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol.  This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and 
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talces  off  the  naufeous  tafte.  The  bark  may  be  ad- 
rniniilered  to  children  in  form  of  clyffer,  when  they 
will  not  take  it  by  the  month.  Wine- whey  is  a 
very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an  ague ; to  half 
an  Englifh  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  Exercife  is  likewife 
of  conliderable  fervice ; and  when  the  difeafe  proves 
obilinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  re- 
moved to  a warm  dry  air.  His  food  ought  to  be 
nourilliing,  and  he  Ihould  fometimes  have  a little 
generous  wine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeaf?, 
becaufe  it  is  very  common,  'and  bedaufe  few  pa- 
tients in  an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  iinlefs  in  ex- 
tremities. There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in 
which  the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  being  compli- 
cated with  other  difeales,  or  attended  with  fymp- 
toms  which  are  both  very  dangerous  and  ddiicult 
to  underliand.  All  thefe  we  have  purpofely  paffed 
over,  as  they  would  only  bewdlder  the  generality 
of  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or 
the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought  imme- 
diately to  apply  to  a phylician,  and  ffridly  to  fol- 
low his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muff  avoid  their  caufe?. 
Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fedion  ; vve  liiail  therefore  only  add 
one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marffiy  countries, 
or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  ot  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beft  Jefuits  bark,  half  an 
ounce  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  orange-peel ; bruife  them  all  together,  and  in- 
fufe  for  five  or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Hol- 
land gin,  or  any  good  fpirit ; afterwards  pour  off 
the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine-glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a- day.  This  indeed  is  recommending  a 
dram  ; but  the  bitter  in  a great  mealure  takes  efi' 
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the  ill  effeds  of  the  fpirit.  Thofe  who  do' not  chufe 
it  in  brandy  may  infufe  it  in  wine  ; and  fuch  as 
can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find 
that  method  fucceed  very  well.  Gentian-root,  or 
calamus  aromaticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns 
for  the  latne  purpoie.  All  bitters  feem  to  be  anti- 
dotes to  agues,  cfpecially  thofe  that  are  warm  and 
allringent. 


OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER, 
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This  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 
flammatory. It  mod  commonly  attacks  the  young, 
or  thofe  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life,  efpecially 
fuch  as  live  full,  abound  with  blood,  and  whofe 
fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It  feizes  people  at  all 
feafons  of  the  year ; but  is  moft  frequent  in  the 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

CAUSES. An  ardent  fever  may  beoccafion- 

ed  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  as  vio- 
lent exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drinking  ftrong 
liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  &-c.  It  may  likew'ile  be 
occafioned  by  any  thing  that  obftruds  the  perfpi- 
lation,  as  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  drinking 
cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot,  night- watching, 
or  fuch  like. 

SYMPTOMS. — A rigour  or  chillnefs  generally 
ufhers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by 
great  heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  a pain  of  the 
head,  dry  Ikin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  coun- 
tenance, pains  in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  lo  thefe 
fucceed  difficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  in- 
clination to  vomit.  The  patient  complains  of  great 
third,  has  no  appetite  for  folid  food,  is  reftlefs,  and 
his  tongue  generally  appears  black  and  rough. 
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A delirium,  exceffive  reftleflhefs,  great  oppref- 
fion  of  the  bread,  with  laborious  refpiration,  dart- 
ing of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold,  clammy  fweats, 
and  an  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  gene- 
rally the  forerunners  of  death. 

As  this  difeafe  is’^always  attended  with  dajiger, 
the  bed  medical  affidance  ought  to  be  procured  as 
foon  as  podible.  A phylician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the 
beginning,  but  his  Ikill  is  often  of  no  avail  after- 
wards. 

“ We  cannot  here  omit,  once  for  all,  taking  no- 
tice of  the  unaccountable  conduct  ofthofewho  have 
it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning  of  a lever,  to 
procure  the  bed  medical  adidaiice,  yet  put  it  off 
till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  (hf- 
eafe,  by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  in- 
curable, and  has  exhauded  the  drength  of  the  pa- 
tient,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine. 
Phyficians  may  indeed  adid  Nature  ; but  their  at- 
tempts mud  ever  prove  fruitlefs,  when  die  is  no 
longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. From  the  fymptoms  of  this  dif- 

eafe, it  is  evident,  that  the  blood  mud  be  thick  and 
vifcous,  by  which  its  circulation  through  the  fmall 
vedels  is  impeded;  that  the  perfpiration,  urine, 
^nd  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall  quan- 
tity ; that  the  vedels  are  too  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  too  great ; All  thefe  clearly  point 
out  the  necedity  of  a regimen,  calculated  to  dilute 
the  blood,  allay  the  excedive  heat,  remove  the 
fpafmodic  dri(dure  of  the  vedels,  and  promote  the 
fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors, 
as  thin-water-gruel,  oat- meal  tea,  clear  whey,  bar- 
ley-water, balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  diould 
be  fharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants, 
rafpberries,  and  fuch  like  : Orange-whey  is  like- 
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wife  an  excellent  coplicg  drink.  It  n^ade  by 
boiling  a bitter  orange,  lliced  among  milk  and  wa- 
ter, till  the  curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be 
had,  a lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few 
fpconfols  of  vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  efiedl.  Two 
or  three  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine  may  be  occaiionali)' 
added  to  the  liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  ftoned  radios  of  the  fun,  and  a 
couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englilh  pints 
of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafarit 
drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcrction.  The  com- 
mon pedlor^i  decodlion  is  Ijkewife  a veiy  proper 
drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  barley. 
Honed  raifins  and  figs,  of  each  two  ounces,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  liquorice- root  fliced,  in  two  Er.g- 
lifh  quarts  of  water,  till  one  halt  be  confumed. 
The  barley  fliould  be  boiled  fome  time  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  put  in.  I'his,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  or  three  drams  of  purified  nitre,  or  fal- 
prunel,  will  not  only  be  a proper  drink,  but  prove 
an  exceeding  good  medicine.  A tea- cupful  of  it 
may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the 
patient’s  heat  and  third;  be  very  great. 

The  above  liquors  mufi  all  be  drank  a little 
warm.  They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  but  more  freely  after- 
wards, in  order  to  affift  in  carrying  off  the  mor- 
bid matter  by  the  difierent  excretions.  We  have 
mentioned  a vaiiety  of  liquors,  that  the  patient 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  cliufe  that  which  is 
mod:  agreeable,  and  that,  when  tired  of  one,  he 
have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  di^t  mufl  be  very  fpare  and  light. 
All  forts  of  meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are 
to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel, 
papada,  or  light  bread  boiled  in  water,  and  after- 
wards firained  ; to  which  may  be  added  a few 
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grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fugar,  which 
will  vender  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roafted 
apples  with  a little  fugar,  toalted  bread  with  a little 
currant  jelly,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  cfpecially  in 
an  hot  feafon,  to  have  frefli  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber.  This,  however,  mult  always  be  done 
in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching 
cold. 

It. is  a common  practice  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed-clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him 
fwcat,  or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cu- 
Itom  has  many  ill  etfects.  It  increafes  the  heat  of 
the  body,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead 
of  promoting,  the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be  able  to 
bear  it,  will  often  have  a good  efFed.  It  relieves 
the  head,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to 
the  brain.  But  this  polluve  ought  never  to  be  con- 
tinued too  long  : And  if  the  patient  be  inclined  to 
fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe  to  let  him  lie  Hill,  only 
railing  his  head  with  pillows,  &c. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  vinegar  and  rofe-vvater,  with  a little  nitre 
diifolved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrelh  the  patient. 
This  ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the 
weather  be  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  Ihould  be  often  wailred  with 
w^arm  water,  mjxed  with  honey,  and  a little  vine- 
gar j or  a decodion  of  figs  in  barley-water,  &-c. 
His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; efpecially  if  the  head 
be  affeded. 

The  patient  Ihould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
poflible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
dillurbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light, 
or  any  thing  that  affeds  the  fenfes,  is  to  be  avoid^  . 
ed.  His  atteadants  Ihould  be  as  few  as  poflible. 

and 
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and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed.  His 
inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  than  con- 
tradicled  ; even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves  will 
often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

' MEDICINE. In  this  and  all  other  fevers 

attended  with  much  heat,  and  a hard  full  pulfe, 
bleeding  is  of  the  greateft  importance.  This  ope- 
ration ought  always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fever  appear.  The 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mull  be  in  proportion  to 
the  llrengih  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe.  If  after  the  firft  bleeding  the  fever 
feem  to  rife,  and  the  pulfe  feel  hard,  there  will  be 
a necelFity  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a 
third  time,  which  may  be  done  at  a diftance  of 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours,  as  the 
fymptoms  require.  If  the  pulfe  continue  foft,  and 
the  patient  be  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firft  bleeding, 
it  ought  not  to  be  repeated  till  neceftary. 

The  cooling  febrifuge  draught,  recommended  in 
the  intermitting  fever  will  likewdfebe  very  proper, 
here ; only  the  brandy  muft  be  left  out,  and  half 
a dram  of  purified  nitre  added  in  its  ftead. 

If  the  above  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained, 
forty  or  fifty  drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit 
of  nitre  may  be  made  into  a diaught,  with  an  ounce 
of  rofe- water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  fimple  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fu- 
gar.  This  draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient 
every  three  hours  while  the  fever  is  violent ; after- 
wards, once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will  be  fufticient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflided  with  reaching,  or  an 
inclination  to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  aifift  Na- 
ture’s attempts,  by  giving  him  w^eak  camomile  tea 
or  lukewarm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  belly  be  bound,  the  patient  ought  daily 
10  receive  a clyfter  of'  milk  and  water,  with  a little 
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fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter. 
If  this  have  not  the  delired  efted,  a tea-fpooniul 
of  magnolia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  Ire- 
quently  put  into  his  drink.  He  may  like  wile  eat 
tamarinds,  boiled  prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the 
like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day, 
the  pulfe  become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moiller,  and 
the  urine  begin  to  let  fall  a reddilh  iediment,  there 
is  reafon  to  expeit  a favourable  illue  to  the  difeale. 
But  if,  inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient  slpi- 
rits  grow  languid,  his  pulfe  iink,  and  his  breathing 
become  dilBcult ; v/ith  a ftupor,  tremors  of  the 
nerves,  ftarting  of  the  tendons,  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this 
cafe  bliftering  plaillers  mull  be  applied  to  the  head, 
ankles,  infide  of  the  thighs,  &c.  ; fynapifms  may 
likewife  be  laid  to  his  feet,  and  the  patient  mull  be 
fupported  with  cordials,  as  ftrong  wine-whey,  ne- 
gus, fago-gruel,  and  fuch  like. 

■ A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceffary  during 
the  fever,  but  likewife  aftejr  the  patient  begins  to 
recover.  By  negleding  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall 
into  other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for 
life.  Though  the  body  be  weak  after  a fever,  yet 
the  food  for  feme  time  ought  to  be  rather  of  eafy 
digeftion  than  of  too  nourifhirig  a nature.  The  per- 
fon  Ihould  take  great  care  not  to  exceed  in  any 
thing.  Too  much  food,  drink,  fleep,  exercife, 
company,  &c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Ihe 
mind  ought  likewile  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  per- 
fon  fhould  not  attempt  to  purfue  ftudy,  or  any 
thing  that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  be  bad,  or  the  perfon  be  troubled 
at  times  with  fexerifli  heats,  an  infulion  of  the  Je- 
fuits  bark  iq  cold  water  will  be  of  uie.  it  will 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  re- 
mains of  the  fever. 
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. . When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 
ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fenna  may  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  manna  diflblved  in  the  decodion ; 
afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a tea-cupful 
drank  every  hour  till  it  operate.  This  dofe  may 
^be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  inter- 
vening betwixt  each  dofe. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  fiiould  keep  eafy  till  their  firength  and  fpirits 
be  recruited. 


OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

I’liE  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of. that 
membrane,  called  the  pleura^  which  lines  the  in- 
fide  of  the  breaft.  It  is  diftinguilhed  into  the  moitl 
and  the  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  ipits  freely; 
but  in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at  ail.  There  is 
likewife  a fpecies  of  this  difeafc,  which  is  called  the 
■fputious  or  bajlard  pleurify^  in  which  the  pain  is 
more  external,  and  chiefly  afi'eds  the  mufcles  be- 
tween the  ribs.  This  difeafe  abounds  among  la- 
bouring people,  cfpecially  fuch  as  work  without 
doors,  and  are  of  a fanguine  conftitution.  It  is 
moft  frequent  in  the  fpring-feafon.  • 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  is  occafioned  by 

w'hatever  obftruds  the  perfpiration  ; as  cold  north- 
erly winds,  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body 
is  hot,  fleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground ; 
wet  clothes,  plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or 
expofing  it  to  the  cold  air  when  covered  with 
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fweat,  8tc.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquors ; by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual 
evacuations,  as  old  ulcers,  iflues,  fvveating  of  the 
feet  or  hands,  St-c. ; the  fudden  Itriking  in  of  any 
eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall- 
pox.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  bleed 
at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  ne- 
glect it,  to  be  feized  with  a pleurify.  Keeping  the 
body  too  warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes,  &c.  ren- 
ders it  more  liable  to  this  dlfcafe.  A pleurify  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  exercife,  as  run- 
ning, wreftling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting  great 
weights,  efpecially  on  the  bread.  The  very  make 
of  the  body  fometimes  predifpofes  perfons  to  this 
difeafe,  as  a narrow  ched,  a draitnefs  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This,  like  mod  other  fevers 

begins  with  chillnefs  and  diivering,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  heat,  third,  and  redlelfnefs.  To  thefe 
fuccced  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides 
amongd  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  to- 
wards the  back"- bone,  fometimes  towards  the  fore- 
part of  the  bread,  and  at  other  times  towards  the 
Ihoulder- blades.  The  pain  is  generally  mod  vio- 
lent when  the  patient  draws  in  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  generally  hard,  the 
urine  high  coloured  ; and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  co- 
vered with  a tough  crud,  or  buffy  coat.  The  pa- 
tient’s fpittle  is  at  fird  thin,  but  afterwards  it  be- 
comes grofler,  and  is  often  dreaked  with  blood. 

. REGIMEN. Nature  endeavours  to  carry  off 

this  difeafe  either  by  a critical  difeharge  of  blood 
from  the  nofe,  &c.  or  by  expectoration,  fweat, 
loofe  dools,  thick  urine,  &c.  When  the  violence 
of  the  fever  is  not  broken  by  thefe,  or  other  eva- 
cuations, 

* This  difeafe  is  not  claffcd  by  oUr  Author  with  much  propriety 
among  the  fevers  ftridly  fo  called,  as  being  attended  with  a primary 
local  affedion. 
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cuations,  it  often  ends  in  an  abfcefs  or  fuppura- 
tion  ; to  which  enfues  an  ulcer,  hedlic  fever,  and 
death. 

The  violence  of  this  difeafe  may  generally  be 
checked  by  leffening  the  force  of  the  circulationj 
relaxing  the  velTels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  pro- 
moting expectoration,  &c. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  the  diet,  as  in  the  former 
difeafe,  mufL  be  cool,  flender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  mutt  avoid  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  df- 
geflion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifliment,  as  flelh, 
butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing 
that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  muft  be 
fweet  whey,  or  decoctions  and  infufions  of  the  pec- 
toral and  baifamic  vegetables. 

Take  a table  fpoonful  of  linfeed,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  liquorice- root  diced,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  the  leaves  of  coltsfoot.  Put  thefe  ingredients 
in  a clofe  veffel,  pour  on  them  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  hand  near  a fire  for  eight  or 
ten  hours ; afterwards  drain  off  the  liquor  ; of 
which  the  patient  may  take  a cupful  frequently 
for  his  ordinary  drink. 

Barley-water,  fweetened  with  honey,  or  fliarpen- 
ed  with  the  jelly  of  currants,  is  likewife  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
an  ounce  of  pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of 
w'ater  to  two,  which  muft  afterwards  be  ftrained. 
The  decoClion  of  tigs,  raifins,  and  barley,  &c.  re- 
commended in  the  continual  fever,  is  here  like- 
wife  very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  li- 
quors are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a 
time,  but  the  patient  ought,  in  a manner,  to.  keep 
continually  fipping  them,  fo  as  to  render  his  mouth 
and  throat  alw^ays  moilt.  All  his  food  and  drink 
muft  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every 
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way  eafy,  as  direded  under  the  foregoing  difeafe. 
His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in 
warm,  water ; and  he  may  fometimes  lit  up  in  bed 
for  a Ihort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE. Alniolf  every  perfon  knows, 

when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
lide,  and  a quick,  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  n,e- 
ceflary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better ; and  the 
quantity  at  lirft  mull  be  pretty  large,  provided  the 
patient  be  able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of 
blood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify, 
has  a much  greater  effedl  than  feveral  repeated 
fmall  bleedings.  An  adult  perfon  may  lole  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  as  loon  as  it  is  certainly 
known  that  he  is  feized  with  a pleurify  For  a 
younger  perfon,  or  one  of  a delicate  conllitutibn, 
the  quantity  mult  be  lefs. 

If  after  the  firlt  bleeding,  the  ditch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fhould  continue,  it  will  be 
necelfary,  at  the  didance  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  diow  a 
drong  buffy  coat,  a third  or  even  a fourth  bleed- 
ing may  be  requilitc.  If  the  pain  of  the  dde  abate, 
the  pulfe  become  fofter,  or  the  patient  begin  to 
fpit  freely  of  a brown  or  reddilh  colour,  bleeding 
ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  operation  is  fel- 
dom  necelfary  after  the  third  or  fourth  day. of  the 
fever  f,  and  ought  not  then  to  be  performed  with- 
out the  advice  of  a phyllcian,  unlefs  in  the  mod 
urgent  circumdances. 

The 

♦ In  an  adult  male  of  tolerable  vigour,  and  when  the  attack,  is 
any  way  fevere,  the  tint  bleeding  Ihould  not  Lc  under  fixteen  or 
twenty  ounces. 

t This  dirctlion  nauft  be  received  with  much  caution.  The  pro- 
priety of  bleeding  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  from  the  duration  of  the<iii’- 
eafe,  but  from  the  degree  of  pain;  and  whenever  this  is  violent,  i,s 
dlcarly  inditated. 
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The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  with- 
out letting  it  off.  There  are  likewife  many  things 
that  may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  (ide,  be- 
lides  bleeding.  Thus,  after  the  firll  or  fecond 
bleeding,  emollient  fomentations  may  be  applied 
to  the  part  affedted.  Thefe  may  be  made  by  boil- 
ing a handful  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile, 
,and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  fofc  vegetables, 
in  a proper  quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be 
either  put  into  a bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  lide, 
or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decod:ion,  after- 
wards wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  affedled, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear. 
As  the  cloths  grow  cool,  they  mull  be  changed, 
and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch 
cold.  An  ox’s  bladder  may  be  half  tilled  with 
warm  milk  and  w’ater,  and  applied  to  the  lide,  if 
the  above  method  of  fomenting  be  found  inconve- 
nient. Fomentations  not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but, 
by  relaxing  the  veffels,  prevent  the  flagnation  of 
the  blood  and  other  humours. 

The  fide  may  likewife  be  frequently  rubbed  with 
a little  of  the  following  liniment.  Take  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  oil  of  Iweet  almonds,  olives,  or  any 
other  fweet  oil,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  fpirit  of 
hartlhorn : Shake  them  well  together,  and  rub 
about  a tea-fpoonful  upon  the  fide,  with  a w-arm 
hand,  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  patient’s  lide  wuth  advantage.  We 
have  often  feen,  and  even  felt,  the  benefit  of 
young  cabbage-leaves  applied  warm  to  the  lide  in 
a plcurify.  Thefe  not  only  relax,  but  likewife  draw 
off  a little  moiflure,  and  may  prevent  the  neceliity 
of  blifleiing-plaillers;  which,  however,  when  other 
things  fail,  mufl;  be  applied. 

If  the  Hitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings, 
fomentations,  8cc.  a bliftering-plaifler  mull  be  laid 
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upon  tlie  part  alfeded,  and  fuffered  to  remain  for 
twelve  or 'fourteen  hours.  This  will  procure  a dif- 
charge  from  the  lide,  and  by  that  means  affift  in 
removing  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  *. 

To  prevent  a ftrangury  when  the  bli(lering-pla- 
fter  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the  fol- 
lowing emullion.  Take  an  ounce  of  fvveet  almonds 
blanched,  and  beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  fine  fugar.  Then  diflblve 
half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  in  an  Englifh  quart  of 
barley-water,  warm.  Let  it  Hand  till  it  cool,  and 
afterwards  pour  it  by  little  and  little  upon  the  al- 
monds and  fugar,  continually  rubbing  them  till  the 
liquor  becomes  uniformly  white  or  milky.  After- 
wards llrain  it,  and  let  the  patient  ufe  it  for  ordi- 
nary drink.  A quart-bottle,  atleaft,  may  be  drank 
daily. 

If  the  patient  be  coflive,  a clyfier  of  warm  w^a- 
ter,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not 
only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effedl  of  a 
warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vifeera, 
which  will  help  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
bread. 

The  ex  pc  (floral  ion,  or  fpitting,  may  be  promoted 
by  diarp,  oily,  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of 
fquills  may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pecfloral 
decoeflion,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken, 
every  two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  domach,  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives, 

L and 

* Local'  bleeding  may  frequently  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
this  difcalis  ; in  thofe  cafes  efpecially,  where,  from  the  previous  lofs 
of  blood,  or  the  debilitated  ftate  of  the  patient,  farther  general 
bleeding  may  feem  dangerous,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pain 
continues  fevere.  This  may.be  done  either  by  means  of  a number  of 
leeches  applied  to  the  part,  or  by  fcarifying  and  cupping. 
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and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may  be 
mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered  as  will 
make  an  eleduary  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 
The  patient  may  take  a little  of  this  frequently, 
when  the  cough  is  troublefome. 

Should  oily  medicines  happen  to  prove  naufeous, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  two  drams  of  gum 
ammoniac  may  be  diflblved  in  half  an  Englifh  pint 
of  barley-water,  in  the  following  manner:  The 
gum  mull  be  well  rubbed  in  a mortar,  and  the 
water  gradually  poured  upon  it  till  it  be  quite  dif- 
folved.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  limple  penny- 
royal water  may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity, 
and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a- day. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burn- 
ing heat  upon  his  Ikin,  and  palTes  very  little  water, 
fome  fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  cainphire 
will  be  of  ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be 
rubbed,  with  five  cr  fix  grains  of  the  latter,  in  a 
mortar,  and  the  whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one 
of  which  may  be  taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in 
a little  of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

But  the  bell  medicine,  which  fome  indeed  rec- 
kon almoft  a fpecific  in  the  pleuiify,  is  the  decoc- 
ticn  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root.  Two  ounces 
of  the  root  grofsly  powdered  mult  be  boiled  in  two 
Englilh  pints  and  a half  of  water,  till  one  half  the 
water  be  confumed.  It  mull  not  be  boiled  quickly, 
but  gradually  fimmered  over  a flow  fire.  After 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  pre- 
mifed,  the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four 
table-Vpoonfuls  of  this  decodion,  according  as  his 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If 
it  Ihould  occafion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of 
fiiTjple  cinnamon-water  may  be  mixed  with  the 
quantity  of  decodlion  above  mentioned  j or  it  may 
be  taken  in  fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine  at 
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once  promotes  perfpiration,  urine,  and  keeps  the 
belly  eai’y,  it  bids  the  faired  of  any  thing  yet  known 
to  anfwer  all  the  intentions  of  cure  in  a pleurify, 
or  any  other  inflammation  of  the  bread 

No  one  will  imagine,  that  thefe  medicines  are 
ail  to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  men- 
tioned diflerent  things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  chufe  ; and  likewife,  that 
when  one  thing  cannot  be  obtained,  they  may 
make  ufe  of  another.  Different  medicines  are  no 
doubt  necellary  in  the  different  periods  of  a difor- 
der ; and  where  one  fails  of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees 
with  the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever, 
is  fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymp- 
toms,  as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe, 
convulfive  motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  fright 
the  attendants,  and  induce  them  to  do  improper 
things,  as  bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  drong 
fiimulating  medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are 
only  the  druggies  of  nature  to  overcome  the  dif- 
eafe,  in  which  fhe  ought  to  be  affided  by  plenty 
of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  necef- 
fary.  If  the  patient’s  drength,  however,  be  much 
exhauded  by  the  difeafe,  it  may  be  neceflary  at  this 
time  to  fupport  him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts 
of  vvine-whey,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be 
proper,  after  the  patient  has  gathered  fufficient 
drength,  to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe 
direded  under  the  acute  continual  fever.  He 
ought  likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet  of  eafy  digedion, 
and  his  drink  diould  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and 
other  things  of  a cleanfing  nature. 

L 2 OF 

• Whatever  reputation  this,  as  well  as  many  other  medicines,  may 
have  formerly  pofleffed  in  the  cure  of  this  complaint,  the  prefent  prac- 
tice pays  but  little  regard  to  any  of  them  , and  trufts  the  cure  en- 
tirely to  repeated  bleeding  and  bliftering. 
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OF  THE  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  ba- 
Jlard  or  fpunous^  generally  goes  off  by  keeping 
warm  for  a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors,  and  obferving  a low  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and 
a difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affeded  lide;  which  lafl 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obllinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarifications 
of  the  affeded  fide.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe 
of  nitrous,  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom 
fail  to  effed  a cure 


OF  THE  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphreuitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  conneded  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
• ment,  that  it  is  fcarcciy  neceifary  to  confider  it  as 
a feparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an 
extreme  paiinof  the  part  afleded,  which  is  gene- 
rally augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing 
in  the  breath,  taking  food,  going  to  Itool,  making 
water,  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick, 

and  draws  in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm,  is  refllefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough, 
a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A convulflvc 

laugh, 

• Blifterirg,  as  well  as  vomiting,  is  frequently  ufeful  in  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe. 
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laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no 
uncommon  fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  mud  be  taken  to  prevent  a fnp* 
puration,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient's  life 
when  that  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine 
are  in  all  refpedls  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We 
ihall  only  add,  that  in  this  difeafe  emclhent  cly- 
flers  are  peculiarly  ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels, 
and  by  that  means  draw  the  humourt  from  the  part 
uffecfed. 


OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF 

THE  LUNGS. 

As  this  difeafe  affeas  an  organ  which  is  ablo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  life,  it  mull  always  be  attended 
with  danger.  Xhofe  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  teed  upon 
grofs  aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  aie 
mod  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
perfons  of  a dat  bread,  or  narrow  ched,  and  to 
fuch  as  are  affliacd  with  an  adhma,  efpecially  in 
the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  indammation 
leaches  to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other 
'times  the  whole  of  that  organ  is  affeded  ; in  which 
cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

W^hen  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter,  obdruding  the  vellels  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
called  a fpurious,  or  bajlard  peripneumony . When 
it  arifes  from  a thin  acrid -defludion  on  the  lungs, 
it  is  denominated  a catarrhal  peripneumony,  &c. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 

fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fomctimes  it  fuc- 
ceeds  to  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfy,  a pleurify,  &c. 

L3  It 
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It  arifes  from  the  fame  caufes  as  a pleurify,  viz.  au 
. obhruded  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  &c. ; 
urfrbm  an  increafed. circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercife,  the  ufe  ot  fpiceries,  ardent  1 pints, 
and  iuch  lijte.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony 
are  often  complicated  ; in  which  cafe  the  difeale  is 
called  pleuro-peripneumony 

SYMPTOMS. Molf  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 

pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs ; only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft, 
and  the  pain  lefs  acute  ; but  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  oppiefficn  of  the  breait,  are  gene- 
rally greater. 

REGIMEN. -As  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  all  rcfpedts  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneu- 
mony  as  in  the  pleurify,  we  fhall  not  here  repeat 
them,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that 
difeaie.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  add, 
that  the  aliment  ought  to  be  more  flcnder  and  thin 
in  this  than  in  any  other  inflammatory  difeafe.  The 
learned  Ur  Arbuthuot  affierts,  that  even  common 
whey  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that 
decodions  of  barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel-  roots  in 
warm  water  wdth  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  both  for 
drink  and  nouriffiment.  He  likewife  recommends 
the  fleam  of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath, 
which  ferves  as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and 
helps  to  attenuate  the  impaded  humours.  If  the 
patient  has  loofe  flools,  but  is  not  w^eakened  by 
them,  they  are  not  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  pro- 
moted by  the  ufe  of  emollient  clyfters. 

It 

• In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  inftances,  medical  writers  have 
amufed  themTelves  by  making  difiinflions  without  differences.  In- 
flammations of  the  cheft,  they  divided  into  pneumonia,  plearitis 
paraphrcnltis,  &.c.  All  thefe,  however,  as  they  are  never,  or  fcl- 
dom,  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  one  another  by  the  1‘ymptoms,  and  as 
they  require  precilely  the  lame  method  of  tieatmcnt,  aie  now  con- 
lidcred  as  one  end  the  fame  difeafe,  under  the  general  title  of  Pneu* 
monia.  ' ■ 
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It  has  already  been  obfervcd,  that  the  fpurious 
or  bayard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vilcid 
pituitous  matter  obflrucling  the  veflels  of  the  lungs. 

It  commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phleg- 
matic,  in  winter  or  wet  leafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a fmall  Quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of 
weight  upon  his  bread,  breathes  with  difficulty, 
and  fometimes  complains  ot  a pain  and  giddinefs 
of  his  head.  His  urine  is  commonly  pale,  and  his 

colour  very  little  changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneu» 
mony,  mud  be  very  llender,  as  weak  broths  Iharp- 
ened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  &c.  His  . 
drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney, ora  decodlion  of  fennel  root,  liquorice,  and 
roots  of  quick  grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe 
may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifii  pints  of  water  to  a 
quart,  and  ffiarpened  with  a little  currant  jelly,  or 
the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  ; but  if  the  patient  s 
fpittle  be  pretty  thick,  or  well  concoded,  neither 
of  them  are  neceflary.  It  will  be  lufficient  to  affid 
the  expedoration  by  fome  of  the  foft  balfamic  me- 
dicines, recommended  for  that  purpofe  in  tlie  pleu* 
rify.  Blidering^pladers  have  generally  a good  ef- 
fed,  and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early.  They 
may  either  be  applied  to  the  neck  or  ankles,  or 

both  if  necefiary.  i t 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  mud  be  bled,  it 

his  drength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge 
adminidered.  Afterwards  his  belly  may  be  kept 
open  by  clyders,  and  the  expedoration  promoted, 
by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table- fpocnfuls  of 
the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac,  recpmmcnded  in 
the  pleurify. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  d-oes  not 
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yield  to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  the  other  means 
mentioned  above,  it  commonly  ends  in  a'  fuppura- 
tion,  which  is  more  or  lei’s  dangerous,  according  to 
the  part  where  it  is  fituate.  When  this  happens 
in  the  pleura,  it  fometimes  breaks  outwardly,  and 
the  matter  is  difcharged  by  the  wound. 

Sometimes  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the 
fubltance  or  body  of  the  lungs  ; in  which  cafe  the 
matter  may  be  difcharged  by  expedoration  ; but  if 
the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  be- 
tween the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  dif- 
charged  by  an  incilion  made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  flrength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed ; if  his 
pulfe  continues  quick,  though  foft,  his  breathing 
difficult  and  opprefTed ; if  he  has  cold  fliiverings 
at  times,  his  cheeks  flufhed,  his  lips  dry  ; and  if 
lie  complains  of  third,  and  want  of  appetite  ; there 
is  reafcn  to 'fear  that  a fuppuration  is  formed,  and 
that  a phthifis  or  confumption  of  the  lungs  willen- 
fue.  We  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  conlider  the 
proper  treatment  of  that  difeafe. 


• OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A CONSUMPTION  is  a wading  or  decay  of  the  w^hole 
body,  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concretion  of  the 
lungs ; from  an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy,  &c. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
fumptions  made  up  above  one  tenth  part  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  about  London.  There  is  reafon 
to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  lince  that 
time ; and  we  know^  for  certain,  that  they  are  not 

lefs 
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lefs  fatal  in  feveral  other  towns  in  England  than  in 
London. 

Young  perfons,  betwixt  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  of  a (lender  make,  long  neck,  high  fiioul- 
ders,  and  flat  breafts,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England- than  in 
any  otlier  part  of  the  world,,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
great  ufe  of  animal  food,  and  itrong  liquors,  the 
general  application  to  fedentary  employments,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  the  perpetual  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

inflammations  of  the  breaft  often  end  in  an  impoft- 
hume  ; Confequently  whatever  predifpofes  to  thofe 
difeafes  mull  likewife  be  conlidered  as  a caufe  of 
confumptions. 

Many  other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  humours, 
may  likewife  occafion  confumptions  ; as  the  fcurvy, 
the  fcrophula  or  king’s- evil,  the  venereal  difeafe, 
the  afthma,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &-c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  point  out  its  caufes  more  particularly,  in 
order  that  people  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  a- 
void  it.  Thefe  are  : 

Want  of  exercife.  Hence  this  difeafe  is 

fo  common  amongtl  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns, 
who  follow  fedentary  employments,  and  likewife 
amongft  the  rich,  who  are  not  under  the  neceflity 
of  labouring  for  their  bread. 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  Air  which 

flagnates,  or  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  me- 
tals or  minerals,  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veflTels  of  that  ne- 
ceflary  organ. 

Violent  pafiions,  or  afFedlions  of  the  mind ; 

as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  applica- 
tion to  the  (tudy  of  abftiufe  arts  or  fciences,  &c. 

Excefiive 
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Ex^ceflive  evacuations ; as  Iweating,  diar- 
rhoeas, diabetes,  exceffive  venery,  the  floor  albus, 
an  over-difcharge  of  the  inenftrual  flux,  giving  fuck 
too  long,  &c. 

The  fudden  floppage  of  cuflomary  evacua- 
tions ; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fvveating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  of  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  ifl’ues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Changing  fuddenly  from  a hot  to  a very 

cold  climate,  or  whatever  greatly  lelfens  the  per- 
fpiration. 

Frequent  and  exceffive  debaucheries.  Late 

watching,  and  drinking  of  ftiong  liquors,  which 
generally  go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy 
the  lungs.  Hence  the  hon  companion  generally  falls 
a facrifice  to  this  difeafe. 

Infedion.  Confumptions  are  often  caught 

by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed ; for  which  reafon 
this  Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  lick,  and  mull  hurt  thofe  in 
health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who 

fit  much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or 
preffing  upon  tlieir  ftomachs  and  breafts,  as  cut- 
lers, tailors,  ffioemakers,  &c.  often  die  of  con- 
fumptions. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date 

their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds,  night- 
air,  w^et  clothes,  and  fuch  like,  than  from  all  other 
caufes. 

Sharp,  falinc,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

We  lliall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often 
owing  to  an  hereditary  taint  j in  which  cafe  it  is 
generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  generally  begins 

with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome 

months. 
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months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  an  ap- 
proaching confumption.  The  padent  complains  of 
a more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  op- 
preffion  of  the  bread:,  efpecially  after  motion  ; his 
Ipittle  IS  of  a faltifli  tafte,  and  foinetimes  mixed 
with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  ; his  appetite  is 
bad,  and  his  thidt  great.  There  is  generally  a 
fenfe  of  weight  on  the  breaft,  with  a quick,  foft, 
fmall  pulfe ; though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty 
full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common 
iymptoms  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Atterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenifli, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated 
by  the  hedic  fever  and  colliquative  fweats,  which 
mutually  fucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  to- 
wards the  night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A 
loofenefs,  and  excehive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often 
troublefome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly 
weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally 
fluihes  after  eating ; the  fingers  become  remark- 
ably fmall,  the  nails  are  bent  inwaids,  and  the 
hairs  fall  off'. 

At  laft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  to- 
tal lofs  of  ffrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the 
difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  fiiow  the  immediate  approach  of  death, 
which,  however,  the  patient  feidom  believes  to  be 
fo  near.  Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  early  checked,  commonly 
fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

RtlGlMhiN.— — -On  the  firft  appearance  of  this 
difeafe,  it  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  imme- 
diately to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fitiiation 
ip  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure,  dry,  and  free. 

Here 
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Here  he  muO;  not  remain  inactive,  but  take  every 
day  as  much  exercil'e  as  he  can  bear. 

The  belt  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horleback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  sdeal  ot 
motion  without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot 
bear  this  kind  of  exercife,  mud  make  ufe  of  a ma- 
chine. A long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by 
a continual  change  of  objefte,  is  greatly  preferable 
to  riding  the  fame  ground  over  and  over.  Care, 
however,  mud  be  taken  to  avoid  catching  cold 
from  wet  clothes,  damp-beds,  or  fuch  like.  At 
any  rate,  the  patient  mud  ride  ; his  life  depends 
upon  it ; and  it  is  almod  an  infallible  remedy,  if 
begun  in  time,  and  duly  perlided  in. 

it  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  fick  feldom  re- 
commend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is 
either  unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  is  become 
incuiable.  Patients  are  always  apt  to  trifle  with 
every  thing  that  is  in  their  own  power.  They  can- 
not fee  how  one  of  the  common  adions  of  life 
fliould  prove  a remedy  in  an  obdinate  difeafe,  and 
therefore  they  rejed  it,  while  they  greedily  hunt 
after  relief  from  medicine,  merely  becaufe  it  is  un- 
known. 

Thofe  w'ho  have  drength  and  courage  to  under- 
take a pretty  long  voyage,  may  exped  great  ad- 
vantage from  it.  This  has  frequently  cured  a con- 
fumption  after  the  patient  was  thought  to  be  in 
the  lad  dage  of  that  difeafe,  and  where  medicine 
had  proved  ineffedual.  It  isreafonable  from  hence 
to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in 
due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry 
as  much  freili  providons  along  with  them  as  will 
lerve  for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk 
is  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought 
to  live  upon  fruits  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or 
other  young  animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on 
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board.  It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  add,  that  fuch 
voyages  lliould  be  undertaken,  if  poffible,  in  the 
niildell  feafon,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  towards 
a warmer  climate. 

Thole  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage, 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ; and  if  they 
find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they 
Ihould  continue  there,  at  leall  till  their  health  be 
confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  w’e  would  re- 
commend a due  attention  to  the  diet.  ‘The  pa- 
tient mull  eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or 
hard  of  digellion,  and  his  drink  mult  be  of  a foft 
and  cooling  nature.  All  the  diet  mull  be  calcu- 
lated to  lellen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and 
abate  the  rapid  motion  of  the  blood.  For  this 
purpofe  the  patient  mull  keep  ftridlly  to  the  ufe  of 
vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  value 
in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole  materia  meclica.  ■ 

' A lies  milk  is  generally  reckoned  preferable  to 
any  other;  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained ; be- 
lides,  it  is  generally  taken  as  a medicine  ; whereas, 
to  produce  any  conliderable  effects,  it  ought  in  a 
manner  to  make  the  principal  part  of  the  patient’s 
food.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expeded,  that  a gill  or 
two  of  alles  milk,  drank  in  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  lliould  be  able  to  produce  any  conli- 
derable change  in  the  humours  in  a Ihort  time  ; 
but  W'hen  people  do  not  perceive  its  eff'eds  foon, 
they  lofe  hope,  and  lb  leave  it  off.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable, 
very  feldom  performs  a cure.  The  reafon  'is  ob- 
vious ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in 
too  fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  duly  perfilted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effeds  from 
afles  milk  in  obflinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a 
confumption  of  the  lungs ; and  do  verily  believe,  if 
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\ifecl  at  this  period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail ; but 
it  it  be  delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is 
generally  the  cafe,  how  can  it  be  expected*to  fuc- 
cecd  ? 

AlTes  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poffible,'  in  its 
natural  warmth,  and  in  the  quantity  of  half  an 
Engiilh  pint  at  a time.  Inilead  of  taking  this 
quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought 
to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  lead:  thrice  a-day,  and 
to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to 
make  it  a kind  of  meal. 

If  alTes  milk  Ihould  happen  to  purge  the  patient, 
it  may  be  mixed  with  old  conferve  of  rofes,  which 
is  itfelf  a valuable  medicine  in  this  difeafe.  If  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may 
be  ufed  in  its  dead.  Alfes  milk  is  ufually  ordered 
to  be  drank  warm  in  bed  j but  as  it  generally 
throws  the  patient  into  a fweat  when  taken  in  this 
way,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  give  it  after  he 
rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes 
have  been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could 
this  be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would 
recommend  it  preferably  to  any  other.  It  is  bet- 
ter if  the  patient  can  fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than 
to  drink  it  afterwards.  1 knew  a man  who  was  re- 
duced to  fiich  a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a con- 
fumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himfclf  in  bed. 
His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the 
child  liappening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads, 
not  with  a view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the 
milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy.  Finding  himfelf, 
however,  greatly  benetited  by  it,  he  continued  to 
fuck  her  till  he  perfedly  recovered,  and  is  ut  pre- 
fent  a drong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it 
certainly  is  a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  do- 
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inach  be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with 
every  perfon  at  fir(t ; and  is  therefore  often  laid 
afide  without  a fullicient  trial.  It  fhould  at  firft 
be  taken  fparingly,  and  the  quantity  gradually 
increafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  almolt  the  foie  food. 
I never  knew  it  fucceed,  unlefs  where  the  patient 
almoft  entirely  lived  upon  it. 

Cows  milk  is  molt  readily  obtained  of  any  ; and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  afies 
or  mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding 
it  to  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-w'ater,  or  allow- 
ing it  to  Hand  for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking 
oft'  the  cream.  If  it  ftiould  notwithftanding  lie 
heavy  on  the  llomach,  a table -fpoonful  of  rum  or 
brandy,  and  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  put  into 
half  an  Englifti  pint. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  ftiould,  for 
fome  time,  difagree  with  a Itomach  that  has  not 
been  accuftomed  to  digelt  any  thing  but  flcfti  and 
ftrong  liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  of  a number  of 
thofe  w'ho  fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not,  how'^- 
cver,  advife  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  ani- 
mal food  and  ftrong  liquors,  to  leave  them  oft'  all 
at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be 
neceftary  for  fuch  to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the 
flefh  of  fome  young  animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the 
broth  made  of  chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like. 
They  ought  likewife  to  drink  a little  wine  made 
into  negus,  or  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quan- 
tity of  vrater,  and  to  make  it  gradually  weaker  till 
they  can  leave  it  off  altogether. 

Thefe  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
conlifting  folely  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  bet- 
ter. Rice  and  milk,  cr  barley  and  milk,  boiled, 
with  a little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe 
fruits,  rbafted,  baked,  cr  boiled,  are  likewife  pro- 
per, 
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per,  as  goofe  or  currant-berry  tarts,  apples  roafled, 
or  boiled  in  milk,  &-c.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and 
preferves,  S^-c.  ot  ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be 
eat  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve 
of  rofes,  preferved  plumbs,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  con- 
lilling  folely  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with 
milk,  is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on 
in  a beginning  confumption.  If  the  patient  has 
flrength  and  fuflicient  refolution  to  perfill  in  this 
couri’e,  he  will  feldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England,  where  confump- 
tions  are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen 
conlumptive  patients,  wEo  had  been  fent  to  the 
country  with  orders  to  ride,  and  live  upon  milk 
and  vegetables,  return  in  a few  months  quite 
, plump,  and  free  of  any  complaint.  This  indeed 
was  not  always  the  cafe,  efpecially  when  the  dif- 
eafe  w^as  hereditary,  or  far  advanced  ; but  it  was 
the  only  method  in  which  fuccefs  was  to  be  ex* 
peded ; where  it  failed,  I never  knew'  medicine 
lucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  muH 
be  fupported  by  rich  broths  and  jellies,  &c.  Sonse 
recommend  Ihell-fifh  in  this  diforder,  and  w'e  are 
inclined  to  think  with  reafon  ; they  are  very  nou- 
rilhing,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  cool  the  blood, 
and  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  All  the 
food  and  drink  ought  to  be  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, left  an  overcharge  of  frefti  chyle  fhould  op- 
prefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
chearful  as  poflible.  Confumptions  arc  often  oc - 
cafioned  by  a melancholy  call  of  mind ; for  wEich 
reafon,  mufic,  chearful  company,  and  every  thing 
that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  beneficial.  The 
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patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding 
over  his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  them  worfe. 

MEDICINE. Though  we  know  no  medi- 

cine that  will  cure  a confirmed  confumption ; yet 
the  following  things  may  be  of  fervice,  in  abating 
fome  of  the  more  violent  fymptoms. 

In  the  firit  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough 
may  fometimes  be  appealed  by  bleeding  ; and  ex- 
pedoiation  promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 
Take  frelh  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered 
cardamum-feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; 
beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs 
proves  too  haid  for  pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of 
fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This  may  be  fprined 
into  pills  of  a moderate  file,  and  four  or  five  of 
them  taken  twice  or’  thrice  a-day,  according  as 
the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum- ammo- 
niac, as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine 
in  this  ftage  of  the  dileafe.  It  may  be  prepared 
and  ufed  as  directed  before. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
fine  honey,  and  fugar-candy,  may  likewife  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered 
together  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a 
table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the 
cough  is  troublefome 

It  is  common,  in  this  ftage  of  the  difcafe,'  to 
load  the  patient’s  ftomach  with  balfamic  medi- 
cines, and  at  the  fame  time  to  drench  him  with 
dccodlions,  infufions,  &-c.  of  the  pedoral  vege- 
tables. The  former  of  thefe,  inftead  of  removing 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increale  it, 
by  heating  the  blood,  while  the  latter  pall  the  ap- 
petite, relax  the  folids,  and  prove  every  way  hurt- 

M ful 

* Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  occaConalty,  f« 
each  fpoonful  of  the  mixture. 
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fill  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is  ured  for  removing 
the  cough,  belides  riding,  and  other  proper  regi- 
men, ought  to  be  medicines  of  a ihaip  and  clean- 
ling  nature. 

I'or  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
intufons  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the 
lefier  centaury,  camomile-flowers,  or  water-trefoil, 
d hefe  infuliens  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They 
fl lengthen  the  flomach,  promote  digeilion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  anlwer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution, 
and  quench  third  much  better  than  things  that 
are  lufeious  or  fweet. 

But  if  the  patient  fpits  blood,  he  ought  to  ufe 
the  following  decodion  for  his  ordinary  drink. 
Take  an  ounce  of  comfrey-root,  of  liquorice,  and 
marfh-mailow  roots,  each  half  an  ounce.  Boil 
them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  If  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added 
10  this  decodion,  when  cold,  it  will  be  a very  pro- 
per medicine.  A tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
at  pleafure. 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decod  ions  or  infuiions  may  be  prepared, 
with  the  fame  intention  as  the  orches,  the  quince- 
feed,  coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  £cc.  It  is  not 
necelTary  to  mention  the  different  forms  in  which 
thefe  may  be  ufed.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling,  is 
all  that  is  neceflary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at  dil- 
cretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  pro- 
per. It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decodion 
above  preferibed,  or  eat  by  itfelf.  No  benefit 
is  to  be  expeded  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  me- 
dicine. I never  knew  it  of  any  fervice,  unlefs 
where  three  or  four  ounces  at  lealt  were  ufed 
daily.  In  this  way,  1 have  feen  it  produce  very 
extraordinary  effeds,  and  would  recommend  it 
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wlierever  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
lungs  ■*. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppref* 
lion  ot  the  breaft,  and  the  hectic  fymptoms,  fliow 
that  an  impodhume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we 
would  recommend  the  Jefuits  bark,  that  being  the 
only  drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counteradt  the 
tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to  putre- 
fadion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  may  be  di- 
vided into'eighteen  or  txventy  dofes,  of  which  one 
may  be  taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day, 
in  a little  fyrup,  or  a cup  of  the  patient’s  ordinary 
drink. 

If  the  baik  lliould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  eleduary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus : Take  old  conferve  of  rofes,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  ; Jefuits  bark  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; fyrup 
of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of 
the  conlillence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve 
the  patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated 
as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  belt 
medium  for  extrading  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Halt  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed 
for  twenty- four  hours,  in  lialf  an  Englilh  pint  of 
water.  Afterwards,  let  it  be  palled  through  a fine 
ftrainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day  f. 

M 2 We 

* That  the  conferve  of  rofe^,  as  well  as  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
have  been^ufeful  as  gentle  aftringents  in  fotne  cafes  of  fpitting  of 
blnod,  we  can  readily  believe ; but,  we  confefs,  we  have  not  much 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  thcfc  vulnerary  and  agglutifiatwg  decoflions  and 
infufions. 

f N'otwithftanding  the  warm  recommendation  that  is  here 
given  of  the  bark,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  can  feldom  be  ad- 
miniftered  with  propriety  in  this  difeafc.  It  is  too  generally  ac- 
companied 
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VVe  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there 
are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  ; 
but  when  it  is  certainly  known,  that  matter  is  col- 
ledling  there,  it  is  the  only  medicine  upon  which 
any  flrefs  can  be  laid.  Few  patients  have  refolu- 
tion  enough  to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial,  at  this 
period  of  the  difeafe,  othervvife  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  great  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impoflhume 
in  the  bread,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit 
up,  nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mufl 
endeavour  to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing 
in  the  fleams  of  warm  w'ater  or  vinegar  with  his 
breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c. 
When  it  happens  to  burfl  within  the  lungs,  the 
matter  may  be  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  Some- 
times indeed  the  burfling  of  the  vomica  occalions 
immediate  death,  by  fuffocating  the  patient. 
When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the 
patient’s  drength  exhauded,  this  is  apt  to  happen. 
At  any  rate,  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a 
fwmon,  and  Ihould  have  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held 
to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the 
cough  and  breathing  become  ealier,  there  may 
be  fome  hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time 
ought  to  be  light,  but  reflorative,  as  fmail  chicken- 
broths,  fa  go  gruel,  rice-milk,  &-c.  the  drink,  but- 
ter-milk, or  whey,  iweetened  with  honey.  This 
is  likewife  a proper  time  for  ufing  the  Jefuits  bark, 
which  may  be  taken  as  before  direfted. 

If  the  vomica  or  iinpodhume  diould  difeharge 

itfelf 
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comnanied  with  an  inflarnmatory  difpolition,  to  admit  of  fuch  a 
powerful  tonic  as  th'e  baik.  Where  this  diipofition,  however,  is  either 
altcg'-ther  awanting,  or  at  leait  only  prefent  in  a lefs  degiee,  and 
elpccially  where  the  difeafe  aflumes  fomewhat  of  a more  regular  pe- 
riodical appearance  in  its  attacks,  the  bark  may  perhaps  be  ufed 
with  advantage. 
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itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  betwixt  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
the  matter  out,  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  As  this  operation  muft  always  be 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  necelTary  for  us 
to  defcribe  it.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  it  is 
not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient  has  for  his 
life.  It  is  indeed  a pity  that  this  operation,  like 
mod  others,  is.  generally  delayed  till  too  late. 
When  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  is  tainted,  the 
body  waded,  and  the  drength  decayed,  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  by  an 
operation. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wading 
or  decay  of  the  w'hole  body,  wdthout  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or*  difficulty  of 
breathing,  it  is  attended  with  indigedion,  weak- 
nefs,  want  of  appetite,  &c.  . 

Thofe  w'ho  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge 
in  fpiritous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwhole- 
fome  air,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of 
a nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nouridiing  diet, 
enough  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ule 
of  fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  drengthen  the  do- 
mach;  as  the  Jefuits  bark,  gentian-root,  camo- 
mile, &c.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  wine,  and  a 
glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  affid  the  digedion,  and  promote 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day, 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  elexir  of  vitriol  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  w'ater. 

The  chalybeate  wine  Is  likewife  an  excellent 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  drengthens  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  affids  nature  in  the  preparation 
of  good  blood,  It  is  made  by  putting  three  ounces 
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of  the  filings  of  fteel  or  iron  into  a bottle  of  PJie- 
nifli  wine,  and  allowing  it  to  digefi;  for  three  weeks, 
frequently  lhaking  the  bottle.  Afterwards  the 
wine  mult  be  filtered  tor  ufc.  A table-fpoonful  of 
it  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Agreeable  amufements,  chearful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medi- 
cines in  this  difeafe.  For  this  reafon,  when  the 
patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long 
journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  molt  likely  means  to 
reltore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption^  can- 
not be  cured  without  firlt  removing  the  diieale 
by  w^hich  it  is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a con- 
fumption  proceeds  from  the  fcrophula,  or  king’s- 
eyil,  from  the  feurvy,  the  althma,  the  venereal 
difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention  mult  be  paid  to  the 
malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and  the  regimen 
and  medicine  direded  accordingly. 

WTen  exceflive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occa- 
fion  a confumption,  they  mull  not  only  be  re- 
firained,  but  the  patient’s  ftrength  mull  be  redo- 
red,  by  gentle  exercife,  nourilliing  diet,  and  gene- 
rous cordials,  &c.  Young  and  delicate  mothers 
often  fad  into  confumptions,  by  giving  fuck  too 
long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their  llrength  and 
appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to 
wean  the  child,  or  give  it  another  nurfe,  other  wife 
they  cannot  exped  a cure. 

Before  quitting  this  fubjed,  we  would  earnellly 
recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  avoid  confump- 
tions, to  take  as  mu'ch  exercife  without  doors  as 
they  can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  lludy 
fobriety.  Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe 
not  a little  to  the  falliionable  mode  of  fpending 
every  evening  over  a punch- bowl,  or  a bottle  of 
vine.  Thefe  liquors  not  only  fpoil  the  appetite v 
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‘^iiVil  hurt  the  digeftion,  but  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  fet  the  whole  conflitution  on  fire. 


OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

Nervous  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of  late 
years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtleis  to. the  increale 
of  luxury  and  fedentary  employments ; as  this  dil- 
eafe  commonly  attacks  perlons  of  a weak  relaxed 
habit,  who  negled  exercife,  cat  little  folid  food, 
lludy  hard,  or  indulge  in  ipiritous  liquors. 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  are  occafioned  by 

whatever  depreffes  the  fpirits,  or  impov'erilhes  the 
blood;  as  grief,  fear,  and  anxiety,’  want  of  fleep, 
intenfe  thought ; living  on  poor  watery  diet,  as 
unripe  fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  muflirooms,  &c. 
They  are  likewife  qccalioned  by  damp,  confined, 
©r  unwholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  com- 
mon in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mofl  fatal  to  thoie 
who  live  in  dirty,  low  houfes,  crouded  ftreets,  ho- 
fpitals,  jails,  or  Rich  like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conflitutions  have  been  broken, 
by  exceflive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  tree 
an  life  of  purgative  medicines,  or  the  like,  arc 
very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fleeping  in  the  fun, 
lying  on  the  damp  ground,  exceflive  fatigue,  and 
whatever  obltriidls  the  perfpiration,  or  caufes  a 
fpafmodic  firicflure  of  the  folids,  may  likewife  oc- 
cafion  nervous  fevers.  We  fliall  only  add,  frequent 
and  great  irregularities  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Too  great  abftinence  as  well  as  excefs  is  hurtful. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the  humours 
in  a found  flate,  as  a regular  diet ; nor  can  any 
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thinpj  contribute  raore  to  occafio  1 fevers  of  the 
worlt  kind,  than  its  contrary. 

SYMPTOMS. -——--Low  fpirits,  want  of  appetite, 
weaknefs,  weaiinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs, 
deep  lighing,  and  dejedion  of  mind,  are  generally 
the  forerunners  of  this  dileafe.  Thefe  are  fucceed- 
.ed  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue,  without 
any  confiderable  third,  chillnefs  and  flufhiiig  in 
turns,  &c.  ' 

^ Alter  fome  time,  the  patient  complains  of  a 
giddinefs  and  pain  of  his  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
Teachings  and  vomiting ; his  pulle  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting ; his  urine  pale,  refein- 
bling  dead  fmall  beer,  and  his  breathing  is  difficult, 
with  oppreffion  of  the  bread,  and  dight  aliena- 
tions of  mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day, 
the  tongue  becomes  more  mold,  with  a plentiful 
fpitting,  a gentle  diarrhoea, , or  a moidure  upon 
the  Ikin ; or  if  a fuppuration  happen  in  one  or 
both*  ears,  , or  large  pudules  break  out  about  the 
lips  and  nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a favour- 
able crifis. 

But,  if  there  be  an  exceffivc  loofenefs,.  or  wa- 
ding fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits ; if  the 
tongue,  when  put  out,  tremble  exceffively,  and 
the  extremities  feel  cold,  with  a fiuttcring  or  flow 
creeping  pulfe  ; if  there  be  a darting  of  the  ten- 
dons, an  almod  total  lofs  of  fight  and  hearing, 
and  an  involuntary  dil'charge  by  dool  and  urine, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  death  is  ap- 
proaching. 

RLGIMEN. It  is  highly  necelTary  in  this 

difeafe  to  keep  the  patient  eafy  and  quiet.  The 
lead  motion  will  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to 
occafion  wearinefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind 
likewife  ought  not  only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but 
foqthed  and  comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a fpeedy 
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recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low  fevers 
of  this  kind,  than  prefenting  to  the  patient’s 
mind  gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe  often  oc- 
calion  nervous  fevers;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  they  will  likewife  increafe  the  danger. 

The  patient  mult  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
ftrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rilhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  his  gruels,  panadas,  or  whatever  food  he 
takes,  mull  be  ftrengtheiied  with  wine  according 
as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  Pretty  llrong  wine- 
whey,  or  fmali  negus,  lharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  drink. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  would  be  almoll;  the  only  medicine  that 
we  fliould  noed.  Good  wine  poflefles  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from 
many  of  their  bad  qualities.  1 fay  good  wine ; 
for  however  common  that  article  of  luxury  is  now 
become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  poor,  or  fuch  as  purchafe  it  in  fmali 
quantities. 

I have  feen  a patient  in  a low  nervous  fever, 
whofe  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftant 
delirium,  coldnels  of  the  extremities,  and  almoit 
every  other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  uling,  in  - 
whey,  gruel,  a'nd  negus,  a bottle  of  llrong  wine 
every  day.  Good  wine  is  not  only  the  molt  pro- 
per cordial,  but  feems  alfo  to  be  an  excellent  an- 
tifpafmodic  medicine ; and  confequently  it  mud; 
be  highly  proper,  in  all  difeafes  ariling  from 
poor  vapid  Itate  of  the  blood,  and  too  great  a Itric- 
ture  of  the  folids. 

Muftard-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  fe- 
ver. It  is  made  by  tying,  in  a linen  rag,  a lable- 
fpoonful  of  common  multard  bruifed,  and  boiling 
it  a little  in  half  an  Englilli  pint  of  water,  with 
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an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  Two  of  three  fpoon- 
tuls  ot  wine  may  be  added  to  it  when  boiling,  to 
make  the  curd  feparate  more  perfedlly,  and  to 
render  the  whey  more  cordial.  A tea-cupful  of 
this  may  be  given  frequently  for  the  patient’s  or- 
dinary drink. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  by  giving  him  fre- 
quently fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other 
drinks  of  a warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not, 
hovA^ever,  to  be  over- heated,  either  with  liquor  or 
clothes ; and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given 
in  fmall  quantities.  • . 

MEDICINE, -Where  a naufea,  load,  and 

ficknefs  at  ftomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  the  patient 
a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipe- 
cacoanha  will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very 
well.  This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  con- 
tinue. Vomits  not  only  clean  the  ftomach,  but, 
by  the  general  fliock  w^hich  they  give,  promote 
the  perfpiration,  and  have  many  other  excellent 
efteds  in  flow  fevers,  w'here  there  are  no  ligns 
of  inflammation,  and  nature  wants  rouling. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may 
clean  the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhu- 
barb, or  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  going  to  either 
extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too 
great,  qr  the  blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  neceflary. 
But  w'here  nature  flags,  wdiere  the  blood  is  vapid 
and  poor,  and  the  folids  W’eak  and  relaxed,  there 
the  lancet  is  to  be  avoided.  Hence  bleeding  is 
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ne;'ct  to  be  permitted  in  nervous  fevers,  unlefs 
there  be  evident  (Igiis  of  an  iiiliammation,  which 
very  feldom  happens. 

It  is  the  more  neceffary  to  caution  people  againil 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  ftriclure  upon  the  velfels, 
which  even  to  the  patient  himfelf  often  gives  the 
idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a quantity  of  blood. 
1 have  known  fonie  of  the  profetlion  deceived  by 
their  own  feelings  in  this  refpect,  fo  far  as  to  inhR 
upon  being  bled,  when  it  was  evident  that  the 
operation  was  improper, 

1 remember  to  have  attended  an  apothecary  in 
u nervous  fever,  who,  at  the  beginning,  was  fo 
fully  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  a plethora,  and 
the  neceffity  of  bleeding,  that  when  1 objedled  to 
it,  he  told  me  he  was  fo  certain  of  the  necellity 
of  that  operation,  from  his  own  feelings,  that  if  it 
was  not  performed,  he  could  not  live  ; and  that  if 
no  body  elfe  would  bleed  him,  he  was  determined 
to  do  it  himfelf.  Fie  v as  accordingly  bled,  but 
was  foon  convinced  of  his  error.  The  blood  fhew- 
ed  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and  he  was  fo  re- 
markably worfe  after  the  operation,  that  he  nar- 
rowly efcaped  with  his  life.  His  pulfe  and  fpirits 
funk  exceedingly,  fo  that  he  could  hardly  be  fup- 
ported  by  a bottle  of  flrong  wine  in  the  day,  be- 
tides other  cordial  medicines. 

Though  bleeding  be  improper  in  this  difeafe, 
yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceflary.  B litter ing-pla- 
flers  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever, 
with  great  advantage  ; we  would,  however,  advife 
people  not  to  make  too  free  with  them  at  t^e  be- 
ginning, left  there  ftiould  be  more  occal/on  for 
them  afterwards.  If  the  patient  be  delirious,  he 
ought  to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck  ; and  it  will  be 
the  fafeft  couvfe,  while  the  fever  continues,  as 
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foon  as  the  difcharge  occafioned  by  one  plader 
abates,  to  apply  another  fome  where  elfe,  and  by 
that  means  keep  up  a continual  fucceffion  of  them 
till  the  patient  be  out  of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
blillering  in  this  difeafe,  than  of  any  other  medi- 
cine. It  not  only  promotes  the  circulation  by  fli- 
mulating  the  folids,  but  likewife  occafions  a con- 
tinual difcharge,  which  may  in  fome  meafure  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which  feldom 
happen  in  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive  through  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a 
Ilool,  by  giving  him  every  other  day  a clyfter  of 
milk  and  water,  with  a little  fugar,  to  which 
may  be  added  a ipoonful  of  common  fait,  if  it  be 
neceffary. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked,  by  giving  the  patient  frequently  a fmall 
quantity  of  Venice  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  will 
promote  the  perfpiration. 

Though  blillering  and  cordial  liquors  are  the 
only  medicines  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever,  yet,  for  thofe  w^ho  may  chufe  to  ufe 
them,  we  lhall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms 
of  medicine  which  are  commonly  preferibed  in  it. 

Thus,  when  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
contrayerva-root,  with  five  grains  of  Ruffian  ca- 
fior,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus, 
wdth  a little  of  the  cordial  confedlion,  or  fyrup  of 
faftVon.  One  of  thefe  may  be  taken  every  four 
or  five  hours. 

The  following  pow'der  may  be  iifed  for  the 
fame  intention.  Take  wild  Valerian  root  in  pow- 
der one  fcruple,,  faflron  and  caftor  each  four  grains. 
Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar, 

and 
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and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  four 
times  a-day 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  dart- 
ing of  the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have 
fometimes  feen  extraordinary  effedts  from  large 
dofes  of  niulk  frequently  exhibited^  This  is 
doubtlefs  a great  antifpafmodic,  and  may  be  given 
to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the 
mulk  a few^  grains  of  camphor,  and  lalt  of  hartf- 
horn,  as  thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpiraticn  and 
urine.  Thus,  fifteen  grains  of  mulk,  wdth  three 
grains  of  camphor,  and  fix  grains  ot  lalt  of  haitf- 
horn,  may  be  made  into  a dofe,  and  given  as  a- 
bove. 

If  the  fever  fiiould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  it  the  pa- 
tient’s llrerigth  fhould  be  walled  with  colliquative 
fweats,  it  will  be  necellary  to  give  him  an  infufion 
of  the  Jefuits  bark,  with  fnake-root,  in  tvine  or 

brandy.  ] 

Half  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  w^ith  a dram  of  Vir- 
ginian fnake  root,  half  a dram  of  laffron,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  allgrofsly  powdered,  may 
be  infufed  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  brandy  for 
three  or  four  days.  Afterwards  flrain  it,  and  give 
the  patient  two  tea-fpconfuls  in  a glals  of  tvater,  . 
or  fmall  wine,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Such  as  do  not  chufe  fpirits  may  infufe  the  above 
ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lilbon  wine,  and  take  a 
glafs  of  it  frequently  ; this  wdll  reflore  the  firength, 

prevent 

* The  prefent  praflice  trufts  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  almoft  en- 
tirely to  bark  and  wine.  Thele  are  adminifteied  in  quantities  pro- 
portioned to  the  debility  of  the  patient,  and  his  capabdity  of  re- 
ceiving them.  With  thefe  too,  opiates  are  frequently  conjoined, 
with  a view  both  to  their  anodyne  and  ftimulating  effects.  The  pa- 
tient fhould  likewife  be  kept  cool,  by  admitting  a free  circulation  of 
air  in  his  apartment,  and  now'  and  then  wafliing  hb  hands  and  face, 
and  even  his  whole  body,  with  a little  cold  water  and  vinegar. 
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prevent  a relapfe,  and  help  to  carry  off  the  re- 
mains of  the  fever. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  at  this  time  to  inter- 
pofe  novv  and  then  a gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 
lome  other  mild  opening  medicine,  taking  care  at 
the  fame  time  to  fupport  the  patient’s  llrength 
With  chicken- broth,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 


OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR  SPOTTED 

FEVER. 


I 

This  rnay  be  called  the  pejlilential  fever  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  tvm proms  it  bears  a great 
refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe.  ‘ 

Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition, 
and  thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  walled  by  long 
tailing,  watching,  hard  labour,  excellive  venery, 

or  frequent  falivations,  &c.  are  moft  liable  to  this- 
difeafe. 

CAUSES. This  fever  is  occafioned  by  an 

unwholefome,  putrid,  or  ftagnating  air.  Hence 
it  prevails  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpe- 
cially  where  fuch  places  are  greatly  crowded,  and 
cleanlinefs  is  negledled. 

A clofe  conllitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy 
or  foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  "fevers. 
Hence  they  often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low 
and  marfliy  countries,  efpecially  when  theie  are 
preceded  or  followed  by  a hot  and  fultry  fealbn. 

Eiving  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  filh  or 
flelli  that  has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt 
to  occafion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on 
long  voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities, 
are  very  often  vilited  with  putrid  fevers. 


Corn 
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Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
feafons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  that  has  be- 
come putrid  by  llagnation,  will  likewife  occalion 
putrid  fevers.  The  excellive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts 
will  alfo  have  this  effedt. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occalion  putrid  fevers. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  camps, 
and  fuch  countries  as  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and 
bloodlhed.  This  fliews  the  neceflity  of  removing 
church  yards,  daughter- houfes,  &c.  a proper  di- 
ftance  from  the  great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of 
putrid  fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a 
confined  unwholefome  air,  negled  cleanlinefs,  and 
are  forced  to  live  upon  fpoiled  or  unwholefome  pro- 
vifions,  &c.  Such  mechanics  as  carry  on  dirty 
employments,  and  are  conftantly  confined  within 
doors,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  putrid  fevers. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  all  putrid,  malignant, 
cr  fpotted  fevers,  are  very  infedtious ; and  are 
therefore  often  communicated  in  this  way.  For 
which  reafon,  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance 
from  fuch  as  are  aff'edled  with  thofe  difeafes,  un- 
lefs  thofe  whofe  attendance  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS. The  malignant  fever  is  ge- 

nerally preceded  by  a remarkable  w'eaknefs,  or 
lofs  of  firength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This 
is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce 
walk,  or  even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  dan- 
ger of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  de- 
jedled  ; he  fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  apprehen- 
lions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  vomiting  of 
bile ; a violent  pain  of  the  head,  vrith  a ftrong 
pulfation  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries ; 
the  eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a 

pain 
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pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ; there  is  a noife  in 
the  ears,  the  breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  in- 
terrupted with  a figh ; the  patient  complains  of 
pain  about  the  region  of  the  llomach,  and  in  his 
back  and  loins ; his  tongue  is  at  firll  white,  but 
afterwards  it  appears  black  and  chapped ; and  his 
teeth  arc  covered  with  a black  cruft.  He  fome- 
times  palTes  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards 
is  affeded  with  tremors,  or  fliaking,  and  often  be- 
comes delirious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears  diflblved,  or  with  a 
very  fmall  degree  of  cohelion,  and  foon  becomes 
putrid ; the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are 
fometimes  of  a greenifli,  black,  or  reddifti  call. 
Spots  of  a pale,  purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often 
appear  upon  the  Ikin,  and  fometimes  violent  hce- 
morrhages,  or  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth, 
eyes,  nofe,  &c.  happen. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  in- 
flammatory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  puife,  the  de- 
jection of  mind,  the  dilfolved  ftateof  the  blood,  the 
petechiae,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of 
the  excrements.  They  may  likewife  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  ,thc  low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat 
and  thirft  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  co- 
lour, and  the  other  fymptoms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens,  that  the  in- 
flammatory,  nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms,  are  fo 
blended  together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
determine  to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In 
this  cafe,  the  greateft  caution  and  Ikill  arc  requi- 
lite : And  all  endeavours  muft  be  ufed  to  relieve 
the  moll  urgent  fymptoms. 

inflammatoiy  and  nervous  fevers  are  often  con- 
verted 

* Though  this  may  have  happened  accidentally  in  fome  cafe*, 
yet  as  being  by  no  means  a common  occurrence,  and  at  any  rate  not 
necenTarily  conneited  with  this  difeali,  it  cannot  with  any  propriety 
Le  enumerated  among  the  fymptoms. 
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verted  into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  si  re- 
gimen, or  improper  medicines. 

The  period  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ; fometimes  they  terminate  betwixt  the  fe- 
venth  and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they 
are  prolonged  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  dura- 
tion depends  greatly  upon  the  conllltution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  molt  favourable  fymptoms  are,  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  a gentle  loofenefs,  with  a warm, 
mild  Iweat.  Thei'e,  when  continued  for  a confi- 
derable  lime,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  Ihould 
never  be  imprudently  llopped.  Small  miliary  pu- 
Itules  appearing  between  the  petechia,  or  purple 
fpots,  arc  likevVife  favourable,  as  alfo  hot  I'cabby 
eruptions  about  the  mouth  and  nofe.  it  is  a good 
lign  when  the  pulfe  rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or 
other  cordials,  and  the  nervous  fymptoms  abate; 
deafnefs  coming  on  towards  the  decline  of  the  fe- 
ver, is  likevvife  a favourable  lymptom  ; and  fo  are 
abfceflTes  in  the  groin,  or  parotid  glands. 

Amongft  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be 
reckoned  an  excefiive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwell- 
ed  belly.  Large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking 
out  upon  the  fkin,  are  a proof  of  the  putrid  diflb- 
lution  of  the  blood,  and  fliew  the  danger  to  be 
very  great.  Aphthae  in  the  mouth,  and  cold 
clammy  fwcats,  are  unfavourable  ligns,  as  alfo 
blindnefs,  change  of  the  voice,  a wild  flaring  of 
the  eyes,  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  an  inability  tO 
put  out  the  tongue,  and  a conllant  inclination  to 
uncover  the  breaft.  When  the  fweat  and  faliva 
are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or 
depolits  a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in 
great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  feetid, 
ichorous,  involuntary  flools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 
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REGIMEN. In  the  management  of  this  (jif- 

eafe,  we  are  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
counteradf  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; 
to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits ; and 
to  aflift  nature  in  expelling  the  morbific  matter, 
by  gently  promoting  perfpiration  and  the  other 
evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  iinwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
muft  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  muft  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  llagnating  in  the 
patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it 
frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of 
fomc  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  perfpi- 
ration of  perfons  in  perfedl  health  foon  render  the 
air  of  a fmall  apartment  noxious ; but  this  will 
fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration  and  breath  of 
a perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of  humours  are  in  a pu- 
trid ftate.  Thefe  fevers  are  often  fo  heightened 
by  the  fame  infedted  air  being  breathed  over  and 
over,  that  the  patient  is  in  a manner  fuffocated  by 
his  own  atmofphere, 

Befides  the  frequent  admifiion  of  frefli  air,  we 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice, 
juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vege- 
table acid  that  can  be  mofi;  readily  obtained. 
Thefe  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the 
floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the  room.  They 
may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  an  hot  iron,  or  by 
boiling,  Sec.  The  frefli  fkins  of  lemons  or  oranges 
ought  likewife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  they  fltould  be  frequently  held  to  the 
patient’s  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner 
would  not  only  prove  very  refrefhing  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  in- 
fedlion  from  fpreading  among  thofe  w'ho  attend 
him.  Strong  fmelled  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy,  rofe- 
mary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  iikewiie  be  laid  in  dif- 
' ferent 
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ferent  parts  of  the  boufe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe 
v;ho  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  mull  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but 
likcwife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  lead  noife  will  af- 
fed  his  head,  and  the  Imallell  fatigue  will  be  apt 
to  make  him  faint  away. 

IMothing  is  of  lb  great  importance  in  this  dif- 
eafc,  as  the  liberal  ule  of  acids.  Thefe  are  to  be 
mixed  with  all  the  patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink. 
Orange,  lemon,  or  vinegar-whey,  are  all  very 
proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  according  to 
the  patient’s  inclination.  Thefe  may  be  rendered 
cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quantity  as 
the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  require.  When  he 
is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus,  with  only  one 
half  water,  and  lharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange 
or  lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a glafs  of  clear  wine  may 
now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  rnoll  proper  wine 
is  Rhenilh ; but  if  the  belly  be  open,  red  Fort  or 
Claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  belly  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  pa- 
tient’s drink,  as  there  is  occadon  ; or  he  may  eat 
a few  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  third; 
and  keep  his  belly  eafy. 

If  camomile -tea  will  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  it  is 
a very  proper  diink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be 
fharpened  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  mud  be  light,  as  panada,  groat-gruel, 
and  fuch  like  ; to  thele  a little  wine  may  be  added, 
if  the  patient  be  weak  and  low,  and  they  ought 
all  to  be  lliarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  or  the 
jelly  of  currants,  rafp- berries,  &-c.  The  patient 
ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits,  either 
baked,  roaded,  or  raw,  as  roaded  apples,  currant 
or  goofeberry  tarts,  preferved  cherries,  plumbs,  and 
fuch  like. 

N 2 
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The  patient  mufl;  never  be  long  without  ncrurifli- 
ment.  I aking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently, 
not  only  fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counterads  the 
putrid  tendency  of  the  humours  ; for  which  rea- 
fon  he  ought  conftantly  to  be  lipping  fmall  quanti- 
ties of  fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above, 
or  any  that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate, 
or  more  readily  obtained. 

It  the  patient  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands 
ought  to  be  frequently  fomented  with  ftrong  infu- 
lions  of  camomile  flowers.  This,  or  an  infulion  of 
the  bark,  to  fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to 
have  a good  effe<5f.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not 
only  relieve  the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in 
the  extremities,  but,  as  their  contents  are  abforbed, 
and  taken  into  the  blood,  they  mufl,  by  their  anti- 
feptic  qualities,  afiifl  in  preventing  the  putrefcency 
of  the  humours. 

It  the  patient  be  not  able  to  put  his  feet  and 
hands  into  the  decodlion,  cloths  dipt  in  it  may  be 
applied  to  them. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  taken  at  the 

very  beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to 
have  a good  effed ; but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on 
for  fome  days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vo- 
mits mufl  not  be  taken  without  proper  advice‘s. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  necelfary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  ma}^  fome- 

times 

* Emetics  are  peculiarly  proper  in  this  difeafe.  They  fiiould  be 
given  at  fiift  in  I'uch  doiVs  as  to  produce  full  vomiting,  with  a view 
to  evacuate  the  morbid  contents  of  the  ftoraach,  and  afterwards 
continued  in  naufeating  dofes,  jvith  a view  to  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion.  For  tbefe  purpol’es,  the  antimonial  preparations,  and  particu- 
larly tartariied  antimony,  is  generally  employed.  This  medicine 
has  alio  another  good  efic6t,  as  it  commoiily  operates  as  a laxative. 
Should  it  fail  in  this  relped,  however,  an  emollient  clyfter  ought  to 
be  adrainiftered  every  night,  or  every  other  night  at  farthett.  The 
patient’s  body,  too,  ought  to  be  frequently  wafhed  all  over  with  a 
fpungc  foaked  in  vinegar  and  water. 
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times  be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfet ; but  the  re- 
petition  of  it  often  proves  fatal  *. 

Blidering-plalters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greatell  extremities.  If  the  petechiae  or  fpots 
fhouid  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  link 
lemarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp- 
toms,  come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe,  the  bliftering-plalters  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  head,  and  the  inlides  of  the  legs  or  thighs. 
But  as  they  are  fometimes  apt  to  occalion  a gan- 
grene, we  would  rather  recommend  warm  poultices 
or  cataplafms  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  having  re- 
courfe  to  blillers  only  in  the  iitmoft  extremities. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  dif- 
eafes  by’  ftrong  doles  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  me- 
dicines. In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  con- 
trayerva-root,  the  cordial  confection,  and  the  mi- 
thridate,  &-c.  have  been  extolled  as  infallible  reme- 
dies. There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  oftener 
do  harm  than  good.  "Where  cordials  are  necelTary, 
we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to  good  wine  ; and 
therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as  the  fafeil 
and  belt.  Wine,  with  other  acid  and  antifeptic 
medicines,  are-  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in 
the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

We  have  already  recommended  acids  in  various 
forms,  and  fhall  only  add  one  more,  viz.  campho- 
rated vinegar.  This  is  made  by  rubbing  a dram 
of  camphor  with  a fmall  quantity  of  I'pirits  of  wine 
in  a mortar,  till  it  becomq^  foft,  then  adding  half 
an  ounce  of  loaf-fugar,  and  rubbing  the  whole  to- 
gether till  perfedlly  united.  Afterwards  take  an 
Englilh  pint  of  warm  vinegar,  and  add  it  by  little 
and  little,  Hill  continuing  the  trituration,  till  they 
be  uniformly  mixed.  Let  it  ftand  to  cool,  and  af- 
terwards drain  it.  This  may  be  taken  in  the  dole 
of  a table-fpoonful  or  two  every  two  or  three  hours, 

N 3 according 

* ^IcccUr.g  vve  believe  to  be  always  dangereJus  in  this  difeafr 
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according  as  it  agrees  with  the  ftomach.  If  it 
fhould  heat  the  patient,  or  occafion  a naufea,  it 
rnuit  be  difeontinued. 

In  tlie  molt  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe, 
when  it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black 
fpots,  the  Jefuits  bark  is  the  only  medicine  that 
can  be  depended  upon.  I have  feen  it,  when 
joined  with  acids,  almoft  perform  wonders,  even  in 
cafes  where  the  petechias  had  the  moll  threatening 
afpecl.  But,  to  anlwer  this  purpofe,  it  mull  not 
only  be  given  in  large  dofes,  but  duly  perliftod  in. 

The  bell  method  for  adminillering  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubllance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixed  with  half  an  Knglilh  pint  of  water, 
arid  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  lharpened 
with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  lit  ealier  on  the  lloniach,  and  render  it  more 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  lyrup  of 
lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if 
the  llomacli  will  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubllance, 
may  iiifufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  a former 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  mull  be 
boiled  in  red  wfine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and 
lharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol  as  above.  No- 
thing can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofe- 
nefs than  plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  difiblved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frefii  lemon  juice,  and  made  into  a draught, 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon- water,  or  pep- 
permint-water, and  a bit  of  fugar,  may  be  given 
to  the  patient,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  ne- 
ceflary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppura- 

tion 
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tion  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, ripening  cataplafras,  &c.  ; and  as  loon  as 
there  is-  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  tney 
oSht  to  be  Ukl  open,  and  the  poultices  contt- 

1 have  known  patients  in  the  decline  of  this  fe- 
ver have  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  of  a livid  gangrenous  appear- 
ance,  and  a moll  putrid  cadaverous  fmell.  1 hele 
gradually  healed,  and  the  patient  recovered,  by 
the  plentiful  ufe  of  Jefuits  bark  mixed  in  wine,  and 
lharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol. 

All  who  would  avoid  this  dreadtul  difeafe,  uiould 
iludy  univerfal  cleanlinefs,  and  Ihould  live  regu- 
gariy,  avoiding-the  extremes  of  too  high  or  too  low 
a diet  with  equal  care. 

Infedion,  above  all  things,  is  to  be  avoided.  Mo 
conftitution  is  proof  againft  it.  1 have  known  per- 
fons  ieized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a 
fingle  viiit  to  a patient  in  it ; others  have  caught 
it  by  goinig  through  a town  where  it  prevailed ; 
and  fome  by  attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died 


Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught 
the  infedlion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit, 
and  to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plentilully  of  ca- 
jnomile-tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or 
two,  if  the  appreheniions  flill  continue,  or  any  un- 

favourable  fymptoms  appear.  . c r c 

The  perfon  ought  like  wife  to  take  an  infuuon  o 
the  bark  and  camomile- flowers  for  his  ordinary 
drink ; and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  dim 
an  Englifli  pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few 
glafles  of  generous  wnne.  1 have  been  frequently 
obliged  to  follow  this  courle,  when  malignant  le- 
vers  prevailed,  and  have  likewife  recommended  it 
to  others  wdth  conftant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 

]VJ  4 antidotes 
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antidotes  againft  infeaion  ; but  thefe  are  fo  far 

from  fecuiing  them,  that  they  often  increaie  the 
danger. 

Ph}<licians,  and  fuch  as  attend  the  fick  in  putrid 
fevers,  ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or 
a handkerchiet  dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon, 
to  hold  at  their  nofe.  They  ought  like  wife  to 
waih  their  hands,  and,  if  pofiible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  vilit  any  other  patient  ^ 
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This  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  Ikin,  refenibling^ 

in 


* As  this  difeafe  is  at  once  highly  infe6lious  and  highly  dangcr- 
ous,  the  utmoft  attention  is  requifite,  on  its  firft  appearance,  in  a 
large  family,  to  prevent  its  fpreading  through  the  whole.  For  thij 
purpole,  when  a fervant  or  domeftic  happens  to  be  feized  with  it,  he 

done,  to  be  Tent  immediately  to  an  hofpital. 
Where  circumftances  do  not  permit  the  removal  of  the  perfon  in- 
fedted,  the  lame  end  may  be  often  obtained  by  fending  the  family, 
clpccially  if  there  be  a young  family,  out  of  the  w ay  for  a time. 
Where  neither  of  thefe  objedls  can  be  conveniently  accomplifhed,  our 
attention  muft  be  diredled,  in  the  JirJi  place,  to  the  preventing  all  un- 
neceflary  communication  with  the  patient,  and,  fccondly,  to  the  ren- 
dering the  necelTary  communication  as  fafe  as  pojTilbe.  With  a wiew 
nurfe.  or  fome  elderly  perfon  accuHomed  to  that 
bufmefs,  fhould  remain  conftantly  with 'the  patient,  and  no  other  at- 
t^dance  but  the  vifits  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  or  when  occafional 
alTilfance  is  abfolutely  necefiary,  ought  to  be  permitted  In  regard 
to  the  fecond,  the  patient  Ihould  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a large 
airy  apaitment  ; the  bed  curtains,  carpet,  and  other  unnecefl'avy 
furniture,  Ihould  be  removed  ; a conftant  circulation  of  air,  by  open- 
ing either  two  windows  or  a door  and  window,  ought  to  be  kept  up  : 
the  apartment  ought  to  be  frequently  fprinkltd  with  vinegar*' 
the  bed  and  body  linen  of  the  patient  ought  to  be  frequently 
changed,  and  fliould  immediately  be  given  out  to  the  walhingl 
and  all  excrementitious  matters  ought  to  be  inftantly  removed, 
rhefc  precautions,  though  fimple,  will,  w;e  think,  generally  he  ef- 
lectuai.  If  care  be  at  the  fame  time  taken',  to  avoid  all  unnefceflary 
contadt  with  the  patient,  and  all  needlefs  expofurc  to  his  breath  or 
atmoiphere, 
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in  fliape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The  pu- 
llules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  ioinetinies  both 
are  mixed  together. 

Sometimes  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  pu- 
flules ; but  they  are  generaliy  more  numerous 
where  the  fweat  is  moil  abundant,  as  on  the  breail, 
the  back,  &.c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moidure  on  the 
Ikin,  greatly  promotes  the  eruption  ; but  where 
the  Ikin  is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful 
and  dangerous. 

This  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is 
much  oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other, ma- 
lady, as  the  fmail-pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid,  or 
nervous  fever,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  gene- 
rally the  effedf  of  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and 
the  phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likew'ife  more 
^ incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  deli- 
cate and  the  indolent,  who,  negleding  exercife, 
keep  continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak 
watery  diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable 
to  be  leized  with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often 
lofe  their  lives  by  it, 

CAUSES. '1  he  miliary  fever  is  often  occa- 

fioned  by  violent  paflions  or  afledlions  of  the  mind  ; 
as  excelTive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs,  &cc.  it 
may  likewife  be  occalioned  by  exceflive  watching, 
great  evacuations,  a weak  w'atery  diet,  rainy  lea- 
fons,  eating  too  freely  of  c id,  watery,  unvioe 
fruits,  as  plumbs,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  &.Cj, 
Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been 
Ipciled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  maj 
likewife  caufe  m.iliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be 
occaliuned  by  the  floppage  of  anv  cuflomary  eva- 
cuation, as  ifllies,  fetons,  •.  kefs,  the  bleeding  piles 
in  men,  or  the  menftruai  flux  in  w’o.mc.n,  %cc, 

' ' ’ This 
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This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  tht; 
cTe6l  ot'  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy  ; fome- 
times it  is  occalioned  by  the  exccffive  ufe  of  green 
unripe  fruits,  and  other  unwholelome  things  in 
which  pregnant  women  are  apt  to  indulge.  But 
its  mod  general  caufe  is  indolence.  Sucli  women 
as  indulge  an  eafy  fedentary  life  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly  and  fully,  can 
liardly  efcape  this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it 
proves  extremely  fatal  to  women  of  falhion,  and 
likewife  to  thofe  women  in  manufaduring  towns, 
who,  in  order  to  affid;  their  hulbands,  fit  clofe  with- 
in doors  for  almoft  the  whole  of  their  time.  But 
among  women  who  are  adive  and  laborious,  who 
live  in  the  country,  and  take  enough  of  exercife 
without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  dif- 

eafe, it  makes  its  attack,  like  mod  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  drength,  faintilhnefs,  lighing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  cppieflion  of  the  breaft.  The  patient 
is  redkfs,  and  fometimes  delirious ; the  tongue  ap- 
pears white,  and  the  hands  lliake,  with  often  a 
burning  heat  in  the  palms ; and  in  childbed-wo- 
men the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other 
difcharges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain 
under  the  Ikin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  pu- 
dules  of  a red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear. 
Upon  this  the  fympioms  geirerally  abate,  the 
nulfe  becomes  more  f 11  and  loft,  the  Ikin  grows 
moidcr,  anu  t|ic  fweat,  as  thv  difeafe  advances,  be- 
gins to  have  a peculiar  icetid  f-nell  ; the  great  load 
on  the  bread  and  oppreff  on  of  the  fpirits  generally 
go  off,  and  the  cullomary  evacuations  gradually^ 
,cturn.  ■'  boiit  the  lixth  or  feventh  day  from  the 
'•runticn,  the  pudules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  olf, 

which 
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which  occafions  a very  difagreeable  itching  in  the 
Ikin. 

It  IS  irapofhble  to  afcertain  the  exad  time  when 
the  puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They 
generally  come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
when  the  eruption  is  crii  ical ; but,  when  fympto- 
matical,  they  may  appear  at  any  time  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifti  by 
turns.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  dan- 
ger ; but  when  they  ftrike  in  all  of  a fudden,  and 
do  not  appear  again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puftules  are  commonly 
at  firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow 
yellowilh.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with 
puftules  of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear, 
the  difeafe  goes  by  the  name  of  a rafh. 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  what- 

ever kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fuddeu 
ftriking  in  of  the  puftules.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
patient  muft  be  kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  nei- 
ther to  pufh  out  the  eruption  too  faft,  nor  to  caufe 
it  retreat  prematurely.  I'he  diet  and  drink  ought 
therefore  to  be  in  a moderate  degree  nourilhing  and 
cordial ; but  neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  pa- 
tient’s chamber  ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot 
nor  cold  ; and  he  Ihould  not  be  too  much  covered 
with  clothes.  Above  all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept 
eafy  ^nd  chearful.  Nothing  fo  certainly  makes  an 
eruption  ftrike  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprchenfion  of 
danger. 

The  food  muft  be  weak  chicken-broth,  wdth 
bread,  w’ater  pap,  with  fago,  and  groat-gruel,  &c. ; 
to  a gill  of  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two 
of  wine,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a 
few  grains  of  fait  and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples, 
roafted  or  boiled,  with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  open- 
ing cooling  nature,  may  be  eat. 
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The  drink  muft  be  fuited  to  the  ilate  of  the  pa» 
tient’s  ftrengtii  and  fpirits.  Jf  thele  be  pretty 
high,  the  drink  ought  to  be  weak  ; as  water-gruei, 
balm-tea,  or  tlie  following  decoclion. 

Take  two  ounces  or  the  lhavings  of  hartlhorn, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in 
tu^o  Engliih  quarts  of  water.  To  the  drained  de- 
codtion  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  e- 
ruption  does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  mull 
be  a little  more  generous ; as , wine- whey,  or  fmall 
negus,  fliarpcned  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  le- 
mon, and  made  llronger  or  weaker  as  the  circum- 
ilances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards 
a putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ilrength 
mud  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined 
W'ith  acids  ; and  if  the  degree  of  putrefcency  be 
great,  the  Jefuits  bark  mull  be  adminiftered.  If 
the  head  be  much  alfeded,  the  belly  mull  be  kept 
open  by  emollient  clyllers. 

In  the  Commercium  Liter arium  for  the  year  1735, 
we  have  the  hillory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  le- 
ver, which  raged  at  Stralburg  in  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January;  from  which 
we  learn  the  necellity  of  a temperate  regimen  in 
this  difeafp,  and  likevvife  that  phyficians  are  not 
always  the  lirll  who  difeover  the  proper  treatment 
of  difeafes  : “ This  fever  made  terrible  havock  a- 
mong  men  of  robuft  conllitutions,  and  all  medi- 
cine proved  in  vain.  They  were  ftized  in  an  in- 
llant  with  fliivering,  yawning,  lli etching,  and 
pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded  by  a moll  intenfe 
heat ; at  the  fame  time  there  w’as  great  lofs  of 
Ilrength  and  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth 
day  the  military  eruptions  appeared,  or  fpots  like 
flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a delirium,  relllell- 
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nefs,  and  tofling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  were  in  this  unhaj)py  fituation,  a 
midwife,  of  her  own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in 
the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a clyller  of  rain-water 
and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink 
a quart  of  fpring-water,  half  a pint  of  generous 
wine,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the 
whitefi  fugar,  gently  boiled  till  a fcum  arofe  ; and 
this  with  great  fuccel's ; for  the  belly  was  foon 
loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vanifhed,  and 
the  patient  was  rellored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatched 
from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This  practice  was  imi- 
tated by  others,  with  the  like  happy  etfecls. 

MEDKdNE. If  the  food  and  drink  be  pro- 

perly regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for 
medicine  in  this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption, 
however,  not  rife,  or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  be  ne- 
celTary  to  fupport  the  patient  with  cordials,  and 
_ to  apply  blifters.  The  iiiofl  proper  cordial  in  this 
cafe  is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in 
the  patient’s  food  or  drink ; and  if  there  be  any 
figns  of  putrefcency,  which  frequently  happens, 
the  bark  and  aAds  may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  di- 
redled  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blifters  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe  ; and  w here  nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption- comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  necelTary 
to  keep  up  a ftimulus,  by  a continual  fucceffion  of 
fmall  blifters, ; but  we  would  not  recommend  above 
one  at  a time.  It,  however,  the  pulfe  fhould  fink 
remarkably,  the  puftules  ftiike  in,  and  the  head 
be  afiecled,  it  w'ill  be  necelTary  to  apply  feveral 
bliftering-plafters  to  the  moft  fenfible  parts,  as  the 
infide  of  the  legs,  thighs,  8cc. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the 
patient,  and  depreftes  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore 
never  to  be  attempted,  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a 

phyfician. 
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phylician.  We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been 
cuilomary  to  treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-womeo 
by  bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were 
highly  inflammatory.  But  this  pradice  is  gene, 
rally  very  unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear 
evacuations  very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems 
often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  an  inflammatory 
nature. 

f 

Though  this  fever  be  often  occafloned  in  child- 
bed-women by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a hidden,  and 
have  recourfe  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large 
evacuations.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fup- 
porting  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promoting  the  na- 
tural evacuations,  is  here  much  fafer  than  to  have 
recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as  every  thing  that  tends 
' to  deprefs  the  patient’s  fpirits  conftantly  increafes 
the  danger. 

If  this  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery 
flow,  we  would  recommend  the  Jefuits  bark,  which 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in 
wine  or  water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

•The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes, 
after  it  is  gone,'  requires  purging,  which  fhould 
not  be  negleded  as  foon  as  the  patient’s  ilrength 
will  permit. 

To  avoid  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  plenty  of 
exercife  and  wiiolefome  food,  are  neceflary.  Preg- 
nant women  fliould  guard  agaiml  coftivenefs,  and 
take  daily  as  much  exercil'e  as  they  can  bear, 
avoiding  all  green  trafliy  fruits,  and  other  unwhole- 
fome  things ; and  when  in  childbed,  they  ought 
' flridly  to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 
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This  uifeafe  is  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape 
it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  the  moil 
contagious  malady  in  thefe  parts  ; and  has,  for  up- 
wards of  a thoiu'and  years,  proved  the  fcourge  of 
Europe. 

The  fmall  pox  generally  appear  towards  the 
fpring.  They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  let? 
fo  m autumn,  and  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Chiidreri 
are  mod  li  ible  to  this  difeafe ; and  thoie  whole 
food  is  unwholefome,  who  want  proper  exeraife, 
and  abound  with  grofs  humours,  run  the  greatelt 
hazard  from  it. 

The  dife  .fe  is  dillinguiUied  into  the  diilincd  and 
confluent  kind ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  at- 
tended with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  dif- 
tindions  of  the  fmall- pox;  as  the  lymphatic,  the 
cryJlalline,  the  bloody,  £cc. 

CAUSES. Tiie  imall-p  are  commonly 

caught  by  infedion.  Since  the  difeafe  'was  brought 
into  Europe,  the  infedlion  has  never  been  wholly 
extinguiflied  ; nor  have  any,  proper  methods,  fo 
far  as  we  know,  ever  been  taken  for  that  purpofc; 
fo  that  now  it  has  become  in  a manner  conflitu- 
tional.  Children  who  have  over-heated  thcm-> 
felves  by  running,  vvreftling,  &C.  or  adults  after 
a debauch,  are  very  apt  to  be  feized  with  this  dif- 
eai'e. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

kn  own,  that  a minute  defeription  of  it  is  unne- 
celfary.  Children  commonly  look  a little  dull, 
•feem  iifllefs  and  drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the 
mv>re  violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall- pox  appear. 
They  are  likewife  more  inclined  to  drink  than 
LilLial,  have  little  appetite  for  folid  food,  complain 
ot  weaiinels,  and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt 

to 
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to  fweat.  Thefe  fyiiiptoms  are  f.iccee  led  by  flight 
tits  of  cold  and  beat  in  turns,  which,  as  tiie  time 
of  the  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent, 
and  are  accompanied  with  pains  ot'  the  head  and 
loins,  vomiting,  &c.  The  paiHe  is  quick,  with  a 
great  heat  ot'  the  ikia,  and  reftlelFnefs.  When  the 
patient  drops  alleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror, 
with  a fudden  dart, 'which  is  a very  common  fymp- 
tom  of  the  approaching  eruption  ; as  are  alio  con- 
vullion-fits  m very  young  children. 

About  the  third  01  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
flckening,  the  fmall  pox  generally  begin  to  appear; 
Ibmctimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is 
no  advantage.  At  nift  they  very  nearly  ret'emble 
flea-bites,  and  are  molt  early  difcovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  bread. 

The  molt  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In'  a mild  diltinct:  kind  of  fmalL 
pox  the  pultules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth 
day  from  the  time  of  flckening,  and  they  ge- 
nerally keep  coming^  out  gradually  for  leveial 
days'  after.  Pultules  which  are  diitinft,  with  a 
florid  red  bads,  and  which  till  with  thick  purulent 
matter,  liril  of  a vvhitiih,  and  afterwards  of  a 
yellowifli  colour,  arc  the  belt. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  pultules  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fyinptoin  ; as  ailb  when  they  are  fmall 
and  fiat,  with  black  fpccks  in  the  middle.  Pu- 
flulcs  winch  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very 
bad.  A great  number  of  pOx  on  the  face  is  al- 
ways a bad  flgn,^.erpecially  if  they  be  confluent. 
Or  run  into  one  another.  ■ 

But  the  molt  unfavourable  fymptoin  is  tlie  pe* 
techije,  or  purple,  brown,  and  black  fpots  inters 
fperled  among  the  pultules.  Thefe  are  ligns  of 
a putrid  difibiution  of  the  blood,  and  Ihow  the 
danger  to  be  very  great.  Bloody  Itools  or  urine, 
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\vith  a fwelled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms ; as  is 
alfo  a continual  ftrangury.  When  the  urine  is 
very  pale,  and  there  is  a violent  throbbing  of  the 
arteries  of  the  neck,  it  portends  a delirium  or  coii- 
vullion-fits.  When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or 
falls  before  the  pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  a very 
bad  fign.  If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  the  hands  begin  to 
fwell,  and  afterwards  the  feet,  the  patient  gene- 
rally does  well ; but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed 
one  another,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger. 
When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  cruft, 
it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold  ftiivering 
fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe.  are 
likewife  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the  teeth, 
when  it  proceeds  from  an  affedion  of  the  nervous  * 
fyftem,  is  a bad  fign  ; but  fometimes  it  is  occafion- 
ed  by  worms,  or  a difordered  ftomach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of 

the  fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  a- 
larmed,  and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have 
known  children,  to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their 
parents,  bled,  bliftered,  purged,  and  vomited,  du- 
ring the  fever  which  preceded  the  eruption  ot  the 
fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  Nature  was  not 
only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  un- 
able to  fupport  the  puftules  after  they  were  out ; 
fo  that  the  patient,  exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations, 
funk  under  the  difeafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if 
this  were  a primary  difeafe  ; whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  gene- 
rally go  off  before  >the  adtual  appearance  of  the 
fmall-pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which 
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by  this  means  acquires,  a reputation  without  any 
merit. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpcaking,  neceflary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  within 
doors*,  and  to  allow* him  to  drink  freely  of  lome 
weak  diluting  liquors ; as  balm-tea,  barley-water, 
clear  whey,  gruels,  &*c.  He  fliould  neither  be 
kept  in  too  warm  a room,  nor  confined  to  bed  ; 
but  Ihould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  fliould 
have  bis  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water.  His  food,  if  he  takes  any,  ought  td 
be  very  light ; and  he  fliould  be  as  little  dillurbed 
with  noife  and  company  as  poflible. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confi- 
ning, the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him 
with  warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every 
thing  tlrat  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes 
the  fever,  and  pulbes  out  the  puftules  too  fall. 
This  has  numberlefs  ill  effefts.  It  not  only  in- 
creUfes  the  number  of  puftules,  but  likevvife  tends 
to  m^ke  them  run  into  one  another ; and  when 
they  have  been  puflied  out  with  too  great  vkdence, 
they  generally  fall  in  before  they  come  to  matu- 
rity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faftron  and  marigold  teas, 
wines,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe 
are  given  with  a view  to  throw  out  the  eruption, 
as  they  pretend,  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft 

other 

* This  diteflion  has,  we  obfcrve,  very  property  been  omitted  in 
the  laft  edition  of  this  Work.  Indeed  nothing,  we  may  remark, 
contributes  In  efFcflually  to  moderate  the  eruptive  fever,  and  confc- 
quenily  to  mitigate  this  difcafe,  as  a free  expoi'ure  of  the  patient  to 
cold  air,  and  a free  indulgence  in  the  tife  of  cold  drink  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  nothing  tends  with  fuch  certainty  to  increal'e  the 
eruptive  fever,  and  confequcntly  to  render  the  fublequent  difeafe 
violent,  as  keeping  the  patient  hot,  or,  in  other  words,  conhning  him 
within  doors,  and  giving  him  waxm  drink,  or  any  thing  heating. 
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other  popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft 
oblervation,  T^bat  when  there  is  a moi/hire  on  the 
Jkin^  the  pox  rife  better^  and  the  patient  is  eafier 
than  when  it  continues  dry  and  parched.  Blit  that 
is  no  realbn  for  forcing  the  patient  intA  a Iweat. 
Sweating  never  relieves,  unlefs  where  it  comes  fpon- 
taneoufly,  or  is  the  effed  of  drinking  weak  di- 
luting liquors. 

1 he  patient  ought  to  have  no  more  covering  in 
bed  than  is  necelTary  to  prevent  his  catching  cold; 
and  he  Ihould  be  frequently  taken  up,  if  it  were 
only  for  a few  minutes ; this  will  both  keep  him 
cool,  and  prevent  too  great  a flux  of  blood  towards 
the  head. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifli,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a nurfe  conflantly  by  them.  This, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has  many  bad  effeds. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  ; but  if  flte  too 
proves  feverifli,  the  danger  mud  be  increafed.  I 
have  know’n  a nurfe  contrad  a malignant  fever  by 
lying  in  bed  with  a child  the  whole  time  of  its 
being  ill  of  a bad  kind  of  fmall-pox. 

Laying  leveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought,  if  poflible,  never  to  be  in  the  fame  cham- 
ber, as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  and  the  fmell, 
Si-c.  all  tend  to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten 
the  difeafe.  It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee 
two  or  three  children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with 
fuch  a load  of  pullules,  that  their  very  fkins  flick 
together.  One  can  hardly  view  a fcene  of  this 
kind  without  being  fickened  by  the  fight  and  fmell.  • 
How  much  more  mufl;  thefe  afted  the  poor  pa- 
tients,  many  of  wEom  perilh  by  this  ufage  ! 

This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpi- 
tals,  workhoules,  &c.  where  numbers  of  children 
happen  to  have  the  fmall-pox  at  the  fame  time.  I 
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have  leen  above  forty' children  cooped  up  in  one 
apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  with- 
out any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the 
frefli  air.  No  one  can  be  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  im- 
propriety' of  fuch  condud,  which  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  a piece  of  ill-judged  a'conomy,  to  fave 
the  trilling  expence  of  a few  nurfes.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule,  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox, 
but  likewife  for  other  difeafes,  that  no  patient 
Ihould  be  within  fight  or  hearing  ot  another.  Ihis 
is  a mattter  to  which  too- little  regard  is  paid  in  moft 
hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  where  the  lick,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  a- 
partment. 

A very  dirty  cufiom  prevails  amongll  the  lower 
fort  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall- 
■pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole 
period  of  that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left 
\ they  ftiould  catch  cold,  but  it  has  many  ill  confe- 
quences.  The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture 
which  it  abforbs,  and  frets  the  tender  Ikin.  It 
likewife  occafions  a bad  fmell,  which  is  very  per- 
iiicious  both  to  the  patient  and  thofe  about  him ; 
belides,  the  filth  andfordes  which  adhere  to  the  li- 
nen being  abforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the 
body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  Ihould  not  be  kept  dirty  in  any  dif- 
eafe,  efpecially  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cutaneous  dif- 
orders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs  alone,  and 
are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  li- 
nen to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  re- 
frelh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  li- 
nen be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be 
warmed,  and  put  on  when  the  patient  is  moft  cool. 

So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  keep- 
ing children  too  warm  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  num- 
bers lliii  fall  a facrifice  to  that  error.  I have  feen 
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poor  women  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
carrying  their  children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall- 
pox ; and  have  frequently  obferved  others  begging 
by  tiie  wayhde,  with  infants  in  their  arms  covered 
with  the  puftules  ; yet  I could  never  learn  that  one 
of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treatment.  We 
would  not,  however,  propofe  this  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  ; we  only  mention  it  to  fhew, 
that  the  danger  of  expoling  children  to  the  open 
air  in  this  difeafe  is  not  fo  great  as  people  are  apt 
to  imagine. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light, 
and  of  a cooling  nature,  as  water-pap,  rice  or 
bread  boiled  with  milk,  good  apples  roafted  or 
boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar, 
or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  wmter, 
clear  fweet-whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c. 
After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk  is  an  excellent 
drink,  being  of  an  opening  and  cleanfing  nature. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  di- 

vided into  four  different  periods,  i)i%.  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf, 
the  fuppuration,  or  maturation  of  the  pullules,  and 
the  fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is 
neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep 
the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink 
diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently 
in  warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the 
fafeft  courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet 
adults  of  a ftrong  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit 
fometimes  require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe,  a 
dry  fkin,  and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
render  this  operation  neceffary,  it  ought  to  be  per- 
formed; but  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it 
may  be  omitted,  and,  if  the  belly  be  bound,  emol- 
lient clyfters  may  be  thrown  in.  ‘ 
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If  there  be  a great  naufea  or  vomiting,  weak  ca- 
momile-tea or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank,  in 
order  to  clean  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning  of 
a tevei  Nature  generally  attempts  a difcharge,  ei- 
ther upwards  or  downw'ards,  which,  if  promoted 
by  gentle  means,  would  rend  greatly  to  abate  the 
force  or  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  ei  option  ; yet,  after  the  puftules  have 
made  their  appearance,  our  bujinefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  gentle  warmth,  diluting  drink, 
light  food,  and,  if  Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  gene- 
rous cordials  ; but  the  latter  ought  never  to  be  gi- 
ven unlels  where  there  is  an  abiolute  neceflity. 
When  a low  creeping  pulfe,  faintifhnefs,  and  great 
lofs  of  ftrength,  render  cordials  necelTury,  we 
would  recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  iiiade 
into  negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
ftiarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of 
currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  fharpened  as 
above,  is  like  wife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe ; 
great  care,  however,  mull  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This 
would  retard  inftead  of  pr  omoting  the  eruption.' 

Sometimes  the  riling  of  the  Imall-pox  is  pre- 
vented by  the  violence  of  the  fever;  in  which  cafe 
the  cool  regimen  is  ftribtly  to  be  obferved.  For 
example,  the  patient’s  chamber  mull  be  kept  cool; 
he  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of 
bed,  and  to  be  lightly  covered  with  clothes  while 
in  it. 

ExceflTive  refllelTnefs  often  prevents  the  rifrng 
and  filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  that  happens, 
gentle  opiates  aie  neceffary.  Thefe,  however, 
'ought  always  to  be  adminiltered  with  the  greatefl 
caution.  To  an  infant,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies  may  be  given  every  five  or  fix  hours. 
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till  it  has  the  delired  effed.  An  adult  will  require 
a table-fpoonful  in  order  to  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  ; and  to  others,  the  dofe  muft  be  proportioned 
to  their  age  and  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftrangury,  or 
fupprelTion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmall-pox,  he  fliould  be  frequently  taken  out  of 
bed,  and,  if  he  be  able,  (liould  walk  acrofs  the 
room  with  his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this, 
he  may  be  frequently  fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and 
diould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he 
can.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea  fpoonful 
of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occalionaliy 
mixed  in  his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  re- 
lieves the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the 
fmall-pox,  than  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  wafired,  and 
the  throat  gargled  with  warm  water  and  honey, 
fiiarpened  with  a little  vinegar  or  currant-jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  with- 
out a ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  but  the  foeces,  by  lodging  fo  long 
in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  ; from 
whence  bad  confequences  muft  enfue.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  proper,  when  the  belly  is,  bound,  to 
throw  in  an  emollient  clyfter  at  leaft  every  fecond 
day,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Tlhis 
will  greatly  cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechiac,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots, 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Jeluits  bark  muft 
immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes  'as 
the  patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  tw'o 
drams  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in 
three  ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  Ample 
cinnamon-water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  fliarpened  with 
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the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  gU 
ven  every  hour.'  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the 
fame  form,  he  may  take  at  lead  three  or  four  fpoon- 
fuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  but  muft  be  thrown  in  as  fall  as  the 
ftomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  effeds.  I have  frequently 
feen  the  petechiae  difappear,  and  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a very  threatening  afped,  rife  and  lill  with 
laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  qf  the  Jefuits  bark  and 
acids 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe 
to ’be  acidulated  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  vine- 
gar, juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch  like. 
His  food  mull  con  (ill  of  apples  roafted  or  boiled, 
preferved  cherries,  plumbs,  and  other  fliarp  fruits. 

• The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceflfary  when 
the  petechia  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared 
The  Jefuits  bark  feems  poflelfed  of  a lingular  power 
to  aflift  Nature  in  preparing  laudable  pus,  or  what 
is  called  good  matter;  confequently  it  mull  be 
very  benelicial,  both  in  this  and  other  difeafes 
whofe  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  1 have 
often  obferved,  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  and  where  they  had  the  appearance  of 
running  into  one  another,  that  the  ufe  of  a few 
drams  of  the  Jefuits  bark,  acidulated  as  above, 
not  only  promoted  the  fuppuration,  but  changed 
the  colour  and  confiftence  of  the  matter,  and  pro- 
duced the  moll  happy  effeds. 

When 

♦ At  the  fame  time  that  the  bark  is  exhibited  with  fo  much  free- 
dom, and  with  lb  much  propriety,  in  this  fpecies  of  the  difcafe,  wine, 
as  the  ben-,  and  molt  powerful  cordial  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
ought  not  to' be  with- held,  but  fhouJd  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  a# 
the  patient’s  fiiuation  may  requite.  ' 
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When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as 
the  good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  ftrike 
in,  before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great.  This  is  often  the  effedl  of  a 
hot  regimen  or  medicines,  which  at  the  beginning, 
pufli  out  the  matter  before  it  has  been  properly 
piepared.  When  this  happens,  bliftering-plafters 
muft  be  immediately  applied  to  the  wrilts  and 
ancles,  and  the  patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with 
cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furpriling  eflfedl  in 
railing  the  puftules  after  they  have  fublided ; but 
it  requires  Ikill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or 
to  what  length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp 
cataplafms,  however,  may  be  applied  to  the  feet 
and  hands,  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling 
of  thefe  parts,  and  by  that  means  to  draw  the 
humour  towards  the  extremities. 

The  moll  dangerous  period  of  the  difeafe  is, 
what  we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally 
comes  on  when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  turn  on 
the  face,  and  moll  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall- 
pox  are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  llools. 
Her  endeayours,  this  way,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
counteraded,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient,  at 
the  fame  time,  fupported  by  things  of  a light,  but 
nourilhing  nature.  Patients  have  often  been  re- 
markably relieved  at  this  time,  by  a few  loofe 
llools,  either  brought  on  by  nature,  or  procured 
by  art.  That  Ihould  encourage  us  to  endeavour 
to  allill  Nature  in  this  way,  efpecially  if  the  fymp- 
toms  be  threatening,  and  the  belly  continue  bound. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the 
pulfe  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  llrong,  the  heat 
jntenfe;  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breall,  the 

patient 
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patient  mufi:  immediately  be  bled,  otherwife  a fatal 
peripneiimony  will  enfue.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  let,  mult  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s 
ftrength,  age,  and  the  ’.  ’gencyof  the  fymptoms. 

But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be 
faintifli,  the  puftules  become  pale,  and  Ihrink,  and 
if  there  be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  bli- 
ftering  platters  mull  be  applied,  and  the  patient 
mull  be  fupported  with  generous  wine.  Wine, 
and  even  Ipirits,  have  fometimes  been  given  in 
fuch  defperate  cafes,  with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  a great  meafure,  if 
not  wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter, 
it  would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the 
pullules,  as  loon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fhould 
be  opened.  This  is  every  day  pradifed  in  other 
phlegmons,  which  tend  to  fuppuration  ; and  there 
feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  it  Ihould  be  lefs  proper 
here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  by  this  means  the  fecondary  fever 
might  always  be  lelTened,  and  often  wholly  pre- 
vented. 

The  pullules  fliould  be  opened,  when  they  be- 
gin to  turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is 
necellary  for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be 
opened  with  a pair  of  fciflars,  or  a needle,  and 
the  matter  abforbed  by  a wet  fpunge  or  a little 
lint.  As  the  pullules  are  generally  firll  ripe  on 
the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  wdth  opening 
tbefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  become 
ripe.  The  pullules  generally  fill  again,  a fecond, 
or  even  a third  time,  &-c. ; for  which  caufe,  the 
operation  mull  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued, 
fo  long  as  there  is  any  conliderable  appearance  of 
matter  in  the  pulUiles. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  operation, 
rational  as  it  is,  has  been  negleded  from  a piece 
of  millaken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe, 

that 
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< that  it  mufl  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  . and 
therefore  would  rather  lee  it  die  than  have  it  thus 
toriii  ed.  This  notion,  However,  is  entirely  with- 
out foundation,  it  is  only  the  Icarf-ikin  that  is 
cut,  which,  upon  the  top  of  the  pu  lules,  by  the 
time  they  are  ripe,  becomes  quite  inieritibie.  I 
have  frequently  opened  the  puitules  when  the  pa* 
tients  did  not  fee  me,  without  their  being  in  the 
lead  leniible  of  it  • but  fuppcfe  it  were  attended 
tvith  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparii'on  to 
the  advantages  which  arife  from  it 

Opening  the  puitules  not  only  prevents  the  ab- 
forption  ot  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
takes  otf  the  tenlion  of  the  Ikin,  and  by  that  means 
greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife  prevents 
the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  import- 
ance. Acrid  matter,  by  lodging  long  in  the  pullules, 
cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  Ikin  j by  which 
many  a handfome  face  becomes  lb  deformed,  as 
hardly  to  bear  a refemblance  to  the  human  fi- 
gure *. 

It  is  commonly  necelTary,  after  the  fmall-pcx 
are  gone  off,  'to  purge  the  patient.  If,  however, 
the  belly  has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  dileale,  or  if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of 
an  opening  nature  have  been  given  after  the  height 
of  the  Imall-pox,  purging  becomes  lefs  n cc chary  ; 
though  it  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  altogether  o- 
mitted. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweeten- 
ed  with  manna  or  coarfe  lugar,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities  till  it  operate.  Thofe  who  are  farther 
advanced  mull  take  medicines  of  a iharper  nature. 
For  example,  a child  of  four  or  five  years  of  age 

may 

believe,  is  now  feldom  or  never  attempted 
jnolt  probably  from  being  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  attended  with 
no  particular  advantage. 
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may  take  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over 
night,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder 
next  morning,  with  t»vo  or  three  grains  of  calo- 
mel, mixed  in  currant-jelly,  or  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  honey  He  ought  to  keep  the  houfe 
all  day,  and  to  drink  nothing  that  is  cold.  The 
dofe  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or 
fix  days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe.  For  chil- 
dren f^urther  advanced,  and  adults,  the  dofe  mult 
be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  ^nd  conltitu- 
tion. 

When  impollhumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  are  to  be 
brought  to  fuppuraiion  as  foon  as  poflible,  by 
means  of  ripening  poultices  ; and,  when  they  have 
been  opened,  or  break  of  their  own  accord,  the 
patient  mull  be  purged. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the 
fmall-pox,  the  patient  mull  be  fent  to  a well-aired 
place,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  afles  milk,  with 
fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  direc- 
tions in  this  cafe,  fee  the  article  Confumptions. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  than  the  fmall-pox,  yet 
more  may  be  done  beforehand  to  render  this  dif- 
eafe favourable,  than  in  any  one  that  we  know  of, 
as  almoll  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented 

by  inoculation.  * 

OF 

• We  would  confider  this  as  rather  a ftrorg  medium-dofe,  for  chil- 
dren of  that  age  ; and  are  of  opinion,  that  the  above  ingredients  taken 
in  the  one  half,  or  at  raoR  two  thirds,  of  the  quantity  that  is  here  di- 
refted,  will  generally  be  found  fufficient. 
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This  falutary  invention  has  been  known  in  Eu- 
rope about  half  a century,  but,  like  moll  other 
ufeful  difcoveries,  it  has  met  with  great  oppolition. 
It  mull,  however,  be  acknowledged,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met  with 
a more  favourable  reception  here  than  with  any  of 
our  neighbours.  It  is  ftill,  however,  far  from 
being  general,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  vail 
ever  be  the  cafe,  fo  long  as  the  pradtice  continues 
in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty. 

No  difeovery  can  ever  be  of  general  utility  while 
the  pradlice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few. 
Had  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  intro- 
duced as  a fafliion,  and  not  as  a medical  difeovery, 
and  had  it  been  pradifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  ope- 
rators here  as  it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
we  had  it,  it  had  long  ago  been  univerfal.  The 
fears,  the  jealoulies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  oppo- 
lite  intdreils  of  the  Faculty,  are  and  ever  w’ill  be 
the  moll  efl'edual  obllacleb  to  the  progrefs  of  any 
falutary  difeovery  Hence  it  is  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  never  became  in  any  meafure 

general, 

* This  refleSion  on  the  Faculty,  we  muft  obftrve,  appears  to  us 
neither  very  liberal  nor  well-founded.  For,  however  ire  paffions 
and  the  oppufite  interefts  of  individuals  might  tend  to  cour.teiadil  one 
another  iu  this  as  well  as  in  any  other  branch  of  the  profelfion;  yet, 
fince  the  practice  was  to  be  retained  in  their  hands,  the  pafiions  and 
interefts  of  the  whole  as  a body  muft  certainly  have  co-operated 
jointly  to  its  general  extenlion.  Belide  the  benefit  of  a party  thus  m 
tome  meafure  intercfted  in  its  fupport,  the  practice  in  this  way  had 
the  farther  advantage  of  not  being  lb  liable,  on  its  firft  introduction, 
to  be  hurt  by  any  unfortunate  accident  that  might  attend  it  ; as  this 
was  more  likely  cither  to  be  avoided  by  the  Ikill  and  prudence  of 
thofe  who  conducted  it,  or  atleaft  could  be  better  fupported  by  their 
relponfibility.  So  far,  therefore,  are  we  from  agreeing  with  our  Au- 
thor, that  the  pradlice  of  inoculation,  has,  by  being  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Faculty,  been  limited  and  confined,  that  we  maintain 
that  the  praiElice  has  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only  could  have 
fcecocic  fa  extenlive  and  almoft  univerfal  as  it  is  at  this  raomeat.  * 
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general,  even  in  England,  till  taken  up  by  men 
not  bred  to  phyiic.  Thefe  have  not  only  rendered 
the  praclice  more  extenfive,  butlikewi/e  more  (ate, 
and,  by  ading  under  lefs  reftraint  than  the  regu- 
lar praciitioners,  have  taught  them  that  the  pa- 
tient’s greateft  danger  arole,  not  from  the  want  of 
care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

Ihey  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  im- 
pute the  luccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fu- 
perior  (kill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  com- 
numicating  the  difeafe.  Some  operators  indeed* 
from  a fordid  desire  of  ingroffing  the  w'hole  praclice 
to  therafelves,  pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fe- 
crets  or  noftrums  in  preparing  perfons  for  inocula- 
tion, which  never  fail  of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only 
a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  ignorant  and  in- 
attentive. Common  fenfe  and  prudence  alone  are 
fufficient,  both  in  the  choice  of  the  fubjedt  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  operation.  Whoever  is  poflefled 
of  thefe  may  perform  this  office  for  his  children 
whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  provided  they  be 
in  a proper  (late  of  health  ; and  may  rell  affured, 
that  he  will  fucceed  as  well  as  the  mofi.  celebrated 
inoculator. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but 
of  obfcrvation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had 
more  opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its 
difierert  forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend 
on  thefe,  generally  reckoned  important  circum- 
llanccs,  of  preparing  the  body,  communicating 
the  infedlion  by  this  or  :he  other  method,  &-c. 
that  for  feveral  years  paft  1 have  caufed  the  pa- 
rents or  nurfes  perform  the  whole  themfelves,  and 
have  found  thiit  method  followed  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many  inconveniences 
that  attend  the  other. 

A critical  fiuiation,  too  often  to  be  met  with, 
flifi  pat  me  trying  this  method.  A gentle- 
man 
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man  who  had  loft  all  his  children,  except  one  fon, 
by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined  to  have 
him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and 
defired  I would  petfuade  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother, &c.  of  its  propriety.  But  that  was  im- 
poftible.  They  were  not  to  be  perfuaded,  and  ei- 
ther could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were 
determined  againft  convidlion.  It  was  always  a 
point  with  me,  not  to  perform  the  operation  with- 
out the  confent  of  parties  concerned.  1 therefore 
advifed  the  father,  after  giving  his  foo  a dofe  or‘ 
two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the 
fmalLpox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of 
the  puftules,  taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cot- 
ton, and  as  foon  as  he  came  home  to  take  his  fon. 
into  a private  room,  and  give  his  arm  a light  fcratch 
with  a pin,  as  it  it  had  been  by  accident,  after- 
wards to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and 
take  no  further  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  punaually 
performed ; and  at  the  ul'ual  period  the  fmall-pox 
made  their  appearance,  which  were  of  an  exceed- 
ing  good  kind,  and  fo-  mild  as  not  to  confine  the 
boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  rela- 
tions knew  but  the  difeafe  had  come  in  the  natural 
way  till  the  patient  was  well. 

We  do  not  propofe  this  as  the  only  method  in 
which  the  fmall-pox  can  be  communicated.  It 
appears  from  experience,  that  this  may  be  done  in 
various  ways  with  equal  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from 
whence  we  learned  the  praclice,  the  women  com- 
municate the  difeafe  to  children,  by  opening  a bit 
of  the  Ikin  with  a needle,  and  putting  into  the 
wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puftule. 
On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they  pafs  a thread  wet 
with  the  matter  through  the  Ikin,  between  the 
thureband  tore-finger;  and  in  Europe  inoculation 
is  generally  performed  by  making  a fmall  incifion 
through  the  cuticle  of  the  arm  or  leg  with  a lancet, 

and 
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and  laying  a bit  of  thread  wet  with  the  matter  ap* 
on  the  wound,  which  is  covered  with  a piece  of 
fticking-plafter,  and  kept  on  for  two  or  three 
days. 

Some  of  the  people  in  England  who  make  a 
trade  of  inoculation,  only  open  one  of  the  ripe 
puftules  with  a lancet,  and  while  it  is  wet  with  the 
matter,  make  a flight  incifion  in  the  arm  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  they  want  to  communicate  the 
difeafe  ; afterwards  they  clofe  up  the  wound,  and 
leave  it  without  any  Other  drefling.  This  feems 
to  be  no  real  improvement.  It  frequently  fails  to 
communicate  the  difeafe,  and  is  far  lefs  certain 
than  when  a fcratch  with  a pin  or  a needle  is  made, 
and  a bit  of  thread  wet  with  the  matter  kept  on 
the  wound  for  fome  days  by  a flicking-plafter 

Indeed,  if  the  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to 
the  fldn,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all. 
Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet 
with  the  matter,  be  applied  to  the  arm,  midway 
between  the  flioulder  and  elbow,  and  covered 
with  a piece  of  the  common  black  fticking-plafter, 
and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  fel- 
dom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe.  We  men- 
tion this  method  becaufe  many  people  are  afraid 
of  a wound  ; and  doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater 
chance  to  become  general.  Some  people  imagine, 
that  the  difcharge  from  a wound  leflens  the  erup- 
tion ; but  there  is  not  much  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon 
this  notion : Befides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate, 
and  become  troublefome. 

We 

* The  common  method  of  inoculating  in  this  country  at  prefent  is, 
by  making  two  or  three  fcratches  or  pundtures,  fcarccly  through 
the  (kin,  with  the  point  of  a lancet  that  had  been  prpioyfly  wet 
w ith  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puftulc.  If  the  matter,  as  frequently 
happens,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  always  frefh,  has  become 
,<ivy  before  it  be  ufed,  it  is  loftcned  again  by  holding  it  in  the  ftcatu^ 
of  warm  water. 
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We  do  riot  find  that  inoculation  is  at  sill  confi- 
dered  as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries 
from  whence  we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  per- 
formed by  the  women,  and  in  the  Tail  Indies  by 
the  Braehmins  or  Priefts.  In  this  country  the  cu- 
ftom  is  ftiil  in  its  infancy  ; we  make  no  doubt, 
however,  but  it  will  become  fo  familiar,  that  pa- 
rents will  think  rio  more  of  inoculating  their  own 
children,  than  at  prefent  they  do  of  giving  them  a 
dofe  of  phyfic. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power 
to  render  the  practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the 
clergy,  the  greatefi;  oppofition  to  it  ftiil  arifing 
from  fome  fcruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone 
can  remove.  We  would  recommend  it  to  them, 
not  only  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  ob- 
je(ftions  which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this  falu- 
tary  pradlice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  negle^ing  to  make  ufe  of 
a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our  power 
for  faving  the  Jives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch 
parents  as  wilfully  neglect  the  means  of  faving 
their  children,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them 
to  death.  We  wilh  this  matter  were  duly  weighed; 
No  one  is  mote  ready  to  make  allowance  for  hu- 
man weaknels  and  religious  prejudices,  yet  1 can- 
not help  recommending  it,  in  the  warmeit  manner, 
to  parents  to  confider  how  great  an  injury  they  do 
their  children,  by  ncgledling  to  give  them  this 
difeafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  attending  inoculation 
of  the  fmall-pox,  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed 
mit  by  the  learned  Dr  iVPKenzie,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Health  : “ Many  and  great,”  fays  this  hnmane  au- 
thor, “ are  the  dangers  attending  the  natural  infec- 
tion, from  all  which  the  inoculation  is  quite  fe- 
cure.  The  natural  infedlion  may  invade  weak  or 
diftenipered  bodjes,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its 

^ kindly 
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kindly  reception.  It  may  attack  them  at  a feafon 
of  the  year  either  violently  hot,  or  incenfely  cold. 
It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoll  virulence.  It  may 
Jay  hold  upon  people  unexpededly,  when  a dan- 
gerous fort  is  imprudently  imported  into  a mari- 
time place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after  excefles 
committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs. 
It  may  likcvvife  feize  on  the  innocent,  after  indif- 
penlible  watchings,  hard  labour,  or  necellary  jour- 
• nies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that  all  thefe 
unhappy  circumftances  can  be  prevented  by  ino- 
culation ? By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from 
deformity,  as  well  as  from  death.  In  the  natural 
fmall  pox,  how  often  are  the  fined;  features,  and 
the  mod;  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfi- 
gured ? Whereas  inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly 
marks  or  fears,  even  where  the  number  of  pudules 
on  the  face  have  been  very  confiderable,  and  the 
lymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many 
other  grievous  complaints,  that  are  frequently  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  natural  foit,  feldoin  follow  the  artificial. 
Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent  thofc  inexpredible 
terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  peifons  who  never 
Iiad  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmalLpox 
is  epidemical,  entire  villages  are  depopulated,  mar- 
kets ruined,  and  the  face  of  diftrefs  fpread  over 
the  w hole  country  ? From  this  terror  it  aiifes,  that 
i Lidice  is  frequently  podponed,  or  difeouraged,  at 
fefiions  or  alfizes,  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Wit- 
nelles  and  juries  dare  not  appear;  and,  by  reafon 
of  the  necelTary  abl'ence  ot  fome  gentlemen,  our 
honourable  • and  ufeful  judges  are  not  attended 
with  that  reverence  and  fplendor  due  to  their 
office  and  merit.  Does  not  inoculation  in  like 
manner  prevent  our  brave  failors  from  being  feized 
with  this  didemper  on  diipboard,  wffiefe  they  mult 
quickly  fpread  the  infedion  among  fuch  of  the 
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crew  who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they 
have  Icarce  any  chance  to  efcape,  being  half- 
ftifled  with  the  clofenels  of  their  cabins,  and  but 
very  indifferently  nurfed  ? Laftly,  with  regard  to 
the  foldiery,  the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  crea- 
tures, when  attacked  by  the  fmall-pox  on  a march, 
is  inconceivable,  without  attendance,  without  lod- 
gings, without  any  accommodations ; fo  that  one 
of  three  commonly  periihes.” 

We  lhall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life,  are  not 
only  rendered  unhappy,  but  iikewife  in  a great 
meafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would 
chufe  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the 
fmall-pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a Have  who  had  the 
chance  of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phv- 
lician  or  a furgeon.  w'ho  had  never  had  the  fmall- 
pox  himfelf,  attend  others  under  that  malady  ? 
Thus,  befide  the  continual  fears  and  anxiety  which 
haunt  thofe  perfons  wha  have  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  we  might  ffiew  numberlefs  inconveniences 
which  arife  from  it.  P'or  example. 

How  deplorable  is  the  fitu'ation  of  females,  who 
arrive  at  nlature  age  without  having  had  the  fmall- 
pox  ! A woman  with  child  feldom  furvives  this  dif- 
eafe ; And  if  an  infant  happens  to  be  leized  with 
the  fmalhpox  upon  the  mother’s  breaft  who  has 
not  had  the  difeafe-  herfelf,  the  feene  mufl  be  di- 
llreffing  ! If  flie  continues  to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is 
at  the  peril  of  her  own  life ; and  if  ffie  weans  it, 

periffi.  How  often  is  the 
auedlionate  mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe,  and 
abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time  wffien  her 
care  is  molt  neceffiary  I But  ffiould  parental  affec- 
lion  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequences 
Will  orten  prove  fatal.  1 have  known  the  tender 
mother  and  her  infant-child  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
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both  untimely  vidims  to  this  dreadlal  malady. 
But  thefe  are  fcenes  too  lliocking  even  to  mention. 
Let  parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to 
avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate 
them  in  infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fitua- 
tions  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  millaken  ten- 
dernefs. 

As  the  fmall-pox  has  now  become  a conllitutional 
difeafe  in  molt  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild 
as  poffible  ; that  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation 
now  left  in  our  power ; and,  though  it  may  feem 
paradoxical,  this  artificial  method  of  planting  the 
difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  a- 
inount  to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out. 
It  is  a matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a dif- 
eafe be  entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as 
neither  to  deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; 
but  that  this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does 
not  now  admit  of  a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die 
under  inoculation  hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In 
the  natural  way,  one  in  four  or  five  generally  die; 
but  by  inoculation  not  one  of  a thoufand.  Nay, 
fome  can  boaft  of  having  inoculated  ten  thoufand 
without  the  lofs  of  a fingle  patient. 

I have  often  wilhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eftablifiied 
for  rendering  this  falutary  pradice  univerfal ; but 
am  afraid  I lhall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficul- 
ties indeed  are  many  ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means 
impradicable.  The  aim  is  great ; no  lefs  than 
faving  the  lives  of  one- fourth  of  mankind.  What 
ouglit  not  to  be  attempted  in  order  to  accomplilh 
fuch  an  end  ? 

The  firfi;  fiep  towards  rendering  the  pradice  uni- 
verfal, muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices 
againft  it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be 
done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recom- 
mend it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likewife  pradice 
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it  on  their  own  children.  Example  will  ever  have 
more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe,  we  wmuld  recommend  it 
to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the 
poor  gratis.  It  is  hard  that  thofe  who  are  certain- 
ly the  moll  ufeful  part  of  mankind  ihould,  by  their 
poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  practice  general,  at  lead  as  far 
as  its  dominion  extends.  W e do  not  mean,  that 
it  ought  to  be  enforced  by  a laiv  : That,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  would  rather  tend  to  obftrudt  its 
progrefs.  The  way  to  promote  it  would  be,  to  em- 
ploy a fufficient  number  of  operators,  at  the  public 
expence,  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor. 
This  would  only  be  necefiary  till  the  pradlice  be- 
came general ; afterwards  cufiora,  the  ftrongeft  of 
all  laws,  would  oblige  every  one  to  inoculate  their 
children,  to  prevent  reflections. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators : That  is 
eafily  removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable  mo- 
thers to  attend  their  children  W’hile  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  would  be  a fufficient  inducement befides, 
the  fuccefs  attending  the  operation  would  foon  ba- 
nifh  all  objections  to  it ; Even  conlidcrations  of 
profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan. 
They  often  bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be  uleful, 
they  are  fnatched  aw'ay  by  this  malady,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  their  parents  and  detriment  of  the  pu- 
blic. 

The  Britifli  Legiflature  has,  of  late  years,  fliowii 
great  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant- lives, 
by  fupporting  the  Foundling-hofpital,  &c.  But 
we  will  venture  to  fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the 
fums  laid  out  in  fupporting  that  inflitution,  had 
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been  beftowed  towards  promoting  the  pradlice  of 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  among  the  poor,  that 
not  only  more  uieful  lives  had  been  faved,  but 
piadice  ere  now  rendered  quite  univerfal  in 
tnis  inand.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  effed 
example  and  a i little  money  will  have  upon  the 
poor;  yet,  if  left  to  themfelves,  they  will  go  on 
foi  ever  in  the  old  way,  without  thinking  of  any 
improvement.  W e only  mean  this  as  a hint  to  the 
humane  and  public- fpirited.  Should  fuch  a fcheme 
be  adopted,  a proper  plan  might  eafily  be  laid 
down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

As  all  puolic  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  a- 
bout,  and  often,  by  the  felfiih  views  or  mifcondud 
of  thofe  intruded  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail 
of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  dedgned,  we  lhall  therefore  point  out  fome 
other  methods  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation 
may  be  extended  to  the  poor. 

1 here  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  w'ill  be  daily 
more  numerous.  We  would,  therefore,  have  every 
paridi  in  Britain  to  allo;v  one  of  them  a fmall  an- 
nual falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the 
parifii  at  a proper  age.  Though  fome  refradory 
perfons  might  for  a while  objed  to  this  method, 
they  woiild  foon  be  obliged  to  comply  with  it,  or 
run  the  hazard  of  being  reckoned  the  murderers  of 
their  own  children. 

^ Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  pro- 
grels  of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifii  to  put  the 
evil  day  as  far  oft' as  poffible.  This  is  a principle 
in  our  nature ; and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to 
be  anticipating  a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  man- 
' kind  are  fo  averfe  from  it.  But  this  objedion  is 
fufticiently  anfwered  by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in 
his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a lefler  evil  to-day  to  a 

greater  to-moriow,  provided  it  were  equally  cer- 
tain ? 
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The  other  obflacle  is  the  fear  of  refleftions. 
This  has  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  man- 
ftind.  Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world 
would  look  down  upon  them.  This  they  cannot 
bear.  Here  lies  the  difficulty  which  pinches ; and 
till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  will  make  but 
fmall  progrefs.  Nothing  can  remove  it  but  cuftom. 
Make  the  piadlice  faibionablc,  and  a\l  objedlions 
at  once  vanifli.  It  is  fafliion  alone  that  has  led 
the  multitude  iince  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  will  lead  them  to  the  end.  We  muft  theie- 
fore  call  upon  the  more  enlightened  part  of  man- 
. kind  to  fet  a pattern  to  the  reft.  Their  example, 
though  it  may  for  fome  time  meet  with  oppolition, 
muft  at  length  infallibly  prevail. 

1 am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  pradlice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended  j this 
is  eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every 
parilh  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as 
inoculators.  Thefe  have,  by  their  fuccefs,  already 
recommended  themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and 
are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; but  have  not  otheis 
an  equal  chance  to  iucceed?  They' certainly  have. 
Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difticulties 
will  foon  vanifh.  There  is  not  a parifli,  and  hard- 
ly a village  in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  perlon 
who  can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult 
operation,  and  requires  both  more  fkill  and  time, 
than  inoculation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recom- 
mend the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the 
clergy.  Moft  of  them  know  fomething  of  medi- 
cine. Almoft  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications'  neceflary 
for  the  pradice  of  inoculation.  The  Priefts  among 
the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office, 
and  why  fliould  a Chriftian  teacher  think  himfelf 
above  it  ? Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
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their  fouls,  merit  a part  of  the  pallor’s  care ; at 
leall  the  greateft  Teacher  who  ever  appeared 
among  men  feems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  them- 
felves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  communi- 
cating the  difeafe  they  pleale,  provided  the  fubjedl 
be  healthy,  and  of  a proper  age  ; and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  warrant  their  fuccefs.  1 have  known  many 
inllances  of  parents  performing  the  operation,  and 
never  fo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad  confequence. 
A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft-India  illands  is  faid 
to  have  inoculated  with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year, 
three  hundred  of  his  flaves,  who,  notwithllanding 
^ the  Vv’armth  of  the  climate,  and  other  unfavour- 
able circumftances,  all  did  well.  Common  mecha- 
nics have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  performed  the 
operation  with  as  good  fuccefs  as  phyficians.  We 
do  not,  however,  mean  to  difeourage  thofe  who 
have  it  in  their  power  from  employing  people  of 
fkill  to  inoculate  their  children,  and  attend  them 
while  under  tlie  difeafe,  but  only  to  drew,  that 
where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the  operation  ought  not 
upon  that  account  to  be  negleded. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  this  effea,  I 
ihall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method  which  I 
took  with  my  own  child,  an  only  fon.  After  gi- 
ving him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered  the  nurfe 
to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  previoufly 
W’et  with  fiefh  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay  it 
upon  his  arm,  covering  it  w ith  a piece  of  fticking- 
plaller.  This  llaid  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it  was 
rubbed  oft'  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the 
fmall  pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly favourable.  Surely  this,  w^hich  is  all 
that  is  for  the  moft  part  necefiary,  may  be  dene 
without  any  fkill  in  medicine. 

The  beft  feafons  of  the  year  for  inoculation  is 
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towards  the  end  of  the  fpring,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  fummer.  It  may,  however,  be  done  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  if  circumftances  render  it 
necefFary. 

The  mod  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  betwixt 
two  and  five.  Many  difagreeable  circumflances 
attend  inoculating  children  upon  the  bread,  which 
we  have  not  time  to  enumerate.  Neither  fhould 
the  operation  be  too  long  delayed.  When  the 
fibres  begin  to  grow  rigid,  and  ^children  make  ufe 
ot  groder  food,  the  fmall-pox  become  more  dan- 
gerous 

Children  who  have  conditutional  difeafes^  mud 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body  • but  ought  to  be  performed  at 
a time  when  they  are  mod  healthy.  Accidental 

dileafes  fhould  always  be  removed  before  inocula- 
tion. 

The  mod  healthy  date  is  always  to  be ' chofen. 
as  that  mud  be  the  bed  preparation.  The  next 
dep  is  to  regulate  the  diet  for  fome  time  before  the 
dileafe  is  communicated.  In  children  great  alte- 
ration in  diet  is  feldom  necedary,  their  food  being 
commonly  of  the  mod  fimple  and  wholefome  kind; 
as  milk,  water-pap,  fmall  broths,  bread,  light  pud- 
ding, mild  roots,  and  w'hite  meats. 

Children,  however,  who  have  been  accudomed 
to  a hotter  diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  a- 
bound  with  bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a 

1 be  inoculated.  Their  food 

mould  be  of  a light  cooling  nature  ; and  their 
drink  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which 
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be  rendered  milder  in  general  by 
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ought  to  be  fuitedito  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  It  is  no  doubt  poflible,  by  purgative  and 
mercurial  medicines,  to  leflen  the  eruption  ; but  it 
very  feldom  happens,  that  the  eruption  in  this 
V'ay  proves  too  great ; and  we  have  always  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  children  who  had  a pretty  free 
eruption,  and  where  the  pox  filled  well,  enjoyed 
the  bell  health  afterwards. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  niuft  be  the 
fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  patient 
muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  muft  be  light,  and  his 
drink  weak  and  diluting,  S^-c.  Should  any  bad 
fymptoms  appear,  which  feldom  happens,  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  directed  in  the 
natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  neceftary 
after  the  fmall-pox.  by  inoculation,  than  in  the  na- 
tural way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
gledted. 


OF  THE  MEASLES. 

The  meafles  appeared  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  fmall-pox,  and  are  nearly  related  to  that  dif- 
,eafe.  They  both  came  from  the  Eaft,  are  both 
infectious,  and  feldom  attack  people  more'  than 
once.  The  meafles  are  molt  common  in  the  fpring- 
feafon,  and  generally  difappear  in  fummer.  The 
difeafe  itfelf,  when  properly  managed,  is  feldom 
dangerous  ; but  its  confequences  are  often  fatal. 

CAUSE. r-This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox, 

proceeds  from  infection, ’and  is  more  or  lefs  dan- 
gerous according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
'the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  climate,  &-c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  other  fe- 
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vers,  are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold,  ficknefs,  and  lois  ot  appetite.  The  tongue  is 
white,  but  generally  moiit  There  is  a fliort  cough, 
a heavinefs  ot  the  head  and  eyes,  drowlineis,  and 
running  of  the  nofe.  Sometimes  indeed  the  cough 
does  not  come  before  the  eruption.  The  eye-lids 
trequently  fwell  fo  as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The 
patient  generally  complains  of  his  throat;  and  vo- 
miting or  loolenefs  often  precedes  the  eruption. 
The  llools  in  children  are  commotily  greenifii ; 
they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  Ikin,  and  are 
remarkably  peevifh.  Bleeding  at  tlie  nofe  is  com- 
mon, both  before  and  in  the  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

About  the  fourth,  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firfl;  upon  the  lace,  then  upon 
the  brealt,  and  alcerwards  on  the  extremities  i 
Thefe  may  be  dillinguifiied  from  the  fmall-pox 
by  their  fcarcely  riling  above  the  Ikin.  The  fe- 
ver, cough,  and  difliculty  of  breathing,  inflead  of 
being  removed  by  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  are  rather  increaled  ; but  the  vomiting  ge- 
nerally ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  day,  the  meafles  begin  to  grow 
dry  on  the  face,  and  afterwards  upon  the  body  ; 
fo  that  by  the  ninth  day  they  entirely  difappear.’ 
1 he  fever,  however,  and  difliculty  of  breathing, 
often  continue,  elpecially  if  the  patient  has  been 
kept  upoirtoo  hot  a regimen.  Petcchire,  or  purple 
ipots,  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 
meafles ; in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  im- 
minent danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles,  generally  expire  a- 
bout  the  ninth  day,  and  are  evidently  carried  off 
by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptomis  arc  a moderate 

loofenefs, 
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loofenefs,  gentle  fweats,  and  a plentiful  difcharge 
of  urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the 
greated  danger.  If  the  mealies  turn  too  foon  of  a 
pale  colour,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are 
alfo  great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  rdllelfnefs,  and  dir- 
ficulty  of  fwallovving.  Purple  or  black  fpots  ap- 
pearing among  the  mealies,  are  very  unlavourable. 
When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenels,  fuc- 
ceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  ap- 
proaching confumption  ot  the  lungs. 

Our  bulinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affill  Nature,  if 
her  efforts  be  too  languid,  in  throwing  out  the 
morbid  matter,  by  proper  cordials ; but  when  they 
are  too  violent,  they  mull  be  rellrained  by  evacua- 
tions, and  cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought 
likewife  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  the  moll  urgent 
fymptoms,  as  the  cough,  reltleflnefs,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe 

iliould  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  recommended 
in  the  fmall-pox,  viz.  cooling  and  diluting.  A- 
cids,  however,  do  not  anfwer  fo  well  here  as  in 
fmall-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough. 
Small  beer  likewife,  though  a good  drink  in  the 
fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  moll  fuitable 
liquors  are  decoclkms  of  liquorice,  with  marllr-mal- 
low-roots,  and  farfaparilla,  infulions  of  linieed,  or 
of  the  flowers  of  elder,  with  milk,  clarified  whey, 
barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  belly 
be  bound,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey ; or,  if 
that  Ihould  difagree  with  the  llomach,  a little  man- 
na may  occalionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE. The  mealies  being  an  inflam- 

matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of 
matter,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commcmly 

necelTary,  efpecially  when  the  fevers  run  high, 

mi\\ 
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with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion 
of  the  breaft  *.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild 
kind,  bleeding  may  be  omitted. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water 
both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and 
to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomit- 
ing. When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought 
not  to  be  flopped,  but  encouraged  by  drinking 
lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  dry- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  it 
will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  if  he  holds  his  head 
over  the  fleam  of  warm  water,  and  draws  the  fleam 
into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fu- 
gar-candy  pounded  together ; or  take  now  and 
then  a fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with 
fugar- candy  diflblved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the 
throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  Ihould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  purfue  the  farrie  method  which 
we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  fall  in. 
The  patient  mufl  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cor- 
dials. Bliflering-plaflers  mufl  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with 
warm  flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hand. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fliould  be  fliarpened  wdth  fpirits  of  vitriol ; 
and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  the  Jefuits 

bark 

I 

• Thefe  fymptoms  of  pneumonic  afFefUon,  whenever  they  occur, 
certainly  indicate  the  propriety  of  blood-letting.  This  remedy, 
however,  is  often  required  towards  the  end  of  this  difeafe,  though 
it  had  not  been  neceflary  at  the  beginning;  as  the  fymptoms  de- 
noting an  affedtionof  the  lungs  often  do  not  appear,  till  after  the  def- 
quamation  of  the  meafles ; in  this  cafe,  we  trull  folelv  to  blecdinv, 
Wiftering,  la.\atives,  cooling  di^t,  &c. 
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bark  mufl;  be  adminidered  in  the  fame  manner  as 
direded  in  the  fniall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necefiary,  but  fliould  ne- 
ver be  given  except  in  cafe  of  extreme  reitleHhefs, 
a violent  loofenels,  or  when  the  cough  is  very 
troublefome.  i'or  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies 
is  lulEcient.  A tea-lpoonful  or  two  mav  be  occa- 
lionaily  given,  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  purging  is  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary.  This  may  be  conducted  in  the 
fame  manner  as  direded  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenels  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it 
may  be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle 
dofe  of  rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  -an  opiate 
over  night ; but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleed- 
ing will  feldom  fail  to  have  that  effect. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fhould  be 
very  careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food, 
for  fome  time,  fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an 
opening  nature ; as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch 
like.  They  ought  alfo  to  beware  of  expofing 
themfelves  to  the  cold  air,  lelt  a fuffocating  catarrh, 
an  aflhma,  or  a confumption  of  the  lungs,  fliould 
enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  af- 
ter the  mealies,  we  would  recommend  fmall  quan- 
tities cf  blood  to  be  frequently  let  at  proper  inter- 
vals, as  the  patient’s  flrength  and  conllitution  w’ill 
bear.  He  ought  like  wife  to  drink  alfes  milk,  to  re- 
move to  a free  air,  if  neccflhry,  and  to  ride  daily 
on  liorfeback.  Ife  nniil  keep  dole  to  a diet  con- 
fiding of  milk  and  vegetables ; and  lailly,  if  thefe 
do  not  fucceed,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer  cli- 
mate. 


OF 
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OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  patient’s  Ikin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were 
tinged  with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon 
of  the  year,  but  is  molt  common  in  the  latter  end 
of  fummer  ; at  which  time  it  often  feizes  whole  fa- 
milies, elpecially  children. 

It  begins  with  coldnefs  and  diivering,  as  other 
fevers,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broad- 
er, more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform,  than  the  mealies. 
They  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difap- 
pear ; after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-lkin,  falls 
off*. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  The  patient  ouglit,  however,  to  keep 
within  doors,  to  abftain  from  fleih,  ftrong  liquors, 
and  cordials,  and  to  take  plenty  of  cool  diluting 
drink.  If  the  fever  be  high,  the  belly  mult  be 
kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A fcruple  of  the  for- 
mer, w'ith  five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken 
thrice  a-day,  or  oftenei  if  neceflary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  with  a kind  of  flu- 
por  and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe,  the  feet  and 
legs  lliould  be  bathed  with  \Varm  water,  a large 
bliltering-plafter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dofe 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the 
•patient  recovers. 

OF 

^ * Along  with  the  fcarlet  eruption  mentioned  above,  this  difeafe 
IS  ^nerally  accompanied  with  an  afFcdtion  of  the  internal  fauces. 
Thtle,  on  infpedion,  at  the  beginning  of  this  complaint,  appear 
more  or  lels  inflamed  ; and  are  afterwards  covered  with  thick  white 
floughs,  which,  on  falling  off,  leave  the  parts  beneath  ulcerated. 

I heie  ulcers  foraeumes  put  on  a livid,  black,  gangrenous  appear- 
ance ; * 
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OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  OR  ST  ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

This  difeafe,  which  in  many  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  The  attacks  perfons  at  all  periods  of  life, 
but  is  moft  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 
and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  ha- 
bit, are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young 
people  and  pregnant  women  ; and  fuch  as  have 
once  been  aftlided  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have 
it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and 
at  other  times  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  ma- 
lady. Every  part  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  an  eryftpelas,  but  it  moft  frequently 
feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpecially  the  latter.  It 
prevails  moft  in  autumn,  or  when  hot  w'eather  is 
I'ucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryftpelas  is  frequently  occa- 

fioned  by  violent  palftons  or  affedions  of  the  mind  ; 
as  fear,  anger,  &-c.  It  is  likewife  occaftoned  by 
cold.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great 
degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold 
air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked, 
an  eryftpelas  will  often  enfue.  It  may  alfo  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  excefs  in  rtrong  liquor,  by  continuing 
too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that 
overheats’the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  eva- 
cuations be  obftruded,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it 
may  caufe  an  eryftpelas.  The  fame  effed  will 
follow  from  the  ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations ; 
as  ilTues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryftpelas  attacks  with 

a 

ance ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pulfc  becomes  frequent  ind  ir- 
legular,  the  breathing  opprefled,  and  other  fymptoms  of  .great 
general  debility  occur.  Antilrptics  and  tonics  are  the  only  reme- 
tiics  to  be  depended  on  in  this  fituation.  Antifeptic  gaigles  of  bark, 
and  vitriolic  acid  are  to  be  ufed  frequently  for  wafhing  the  tliroat 
with,  whilft  we  endeavour  to  fupport  the  fyftem,  by  alibeial  ufe  of 
the  fame  medicines  internally,  along  with  v ine  and  other  cordials. 
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a violent  fnaking,  heat,  thirft,  lofs  of  llrength, 
pain  in  the  head  and  back,  reftleffnefs,  and  a 
quick  pulfe ; to  which  may  be  added  vomiting, 
and  fometimes  a delirium.  On  the  fecond,  third, 
or  fourth  day,  the  part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and 
fmall  pullules  appear;  at  which  time  the  fever 
generally  abates. 

When  the  erylipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  • 
contiguous  fwell,  the  ikin  Ihines  ; and,  if  the  pain 
be  violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not 
bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  fldn  is  covered  with  fmall  pullules  filled 
with  clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally 
doled  with  the  fwelling ; and  there  is  a difficulty 
of  breathing.  If  the  mouth  and  nolirils  be  very 
dry,  and  the  patient  drowfy,  there  is  reaibn  to  fuf- 
ped:  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  alfedls  the  breaft,  it  fwells,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and 
is  apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the 
arm-pit  on  the  fide  afl'ecled,  where  an  abfcefs  is 
often  formed. 

The  event  of  this  difeafc  depends  greatly  upon 
the  conflitution  of  the  patient.  It  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous ; yet  I have  known  it  prove  fatal  to  people 
in  the  decline  of  life,  who  were  of  a I'corbutic  ha- 
bit, or  whofe  humours  were  vitiated  by  irregular 
living,  or  unwholefome  diet.’ 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the 
heat  and  pain  ceafe,  the  rofy  colour  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  oft’  in  fcales,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affeds 
a very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is 
great.  It  the  red  colour  changes  into  black  or 
blue,  it  will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes 
the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeufted,  but  comes 

'to 
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to  a fuppuration  ; in  which  cafe  fiftulas,  a gan- 
grene, or  mortification,  generally  enl'ue.  Where 
the  conllitution  was  bad,  1 have  frequently  I’een 
the  leg  fwell  to  a prodigious  fize,  and  the  cure 
prove  extremely  difficult. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  moftly  carried  off 
by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great 
drowlinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day. 

REGlMElSf. In  this  difeafe  the  patient  mufl 

neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold,  as  either  of  thefe 
extremes  will  tend  to  make  the  difeafe  retreat, 
which  is  always  to  be  guarded  againlL  When  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  it  will  be  fulficient  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient within  doors,  without  confining  him  to  his 
bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpiration  by  diluting 
liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  very  fpare,  and  of  a mo- 
derately cooling  and  moiftening  quality  ; as  water- 
gruel,  panado,  fmall  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with 
cooling  herbs  and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flefh,  fifli, 
flrong  drink,  fpiccs,  pickles,  and  all  other  things 
that  may  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  ; the  drink 
may  be  barley-water,  an  infufion  of  elder  flowers, 
common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfc  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk, 
the  patient  mufl  be  fupported  with  fmall  negus, 
and  other  things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food 
mav  be  fa go-gruel  with  a little  wine,  and  nourifh- 
ing  broths,  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  re- 
peated. Great  care,  however,  mull  be  had  not  to 

overheat  him.  -r  c 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifchiet 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflam- 
mation, immediately  think  of  fome  external  ap- 
plications. Thefe  indeed  are  neceflfary  in  large 

phlegmons ; 
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phlegmons;  but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  falves, 
and  planers,  are  of  a greafy  nature,  and  tend  ra- 
ther to  obilrua  and  repel  than  promote  any  dif- 
charge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
difeafe;  it  is  neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration, 
nor  to  repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfi- 
pelas in  many  refpeds  refembies  the  gout,  and  is 
to  be  treated  with  the  greatefl;  caution.  Fine 
\yool,  or  very  foft  flannel,  are  the  fafeft  applica- 
tions to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only  defend  it  from 
the  external  air,  but  likewife  promote  the  perfpi- 

ration  which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry  off 
the  difeafe  *.  t ' 


It  IS  a common  thing  to  bleed  in  the  erynpelas ; 
but  this  hkewde  requires  caution.  If,  however 
the  fever  be  high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  Itrong,  and 
t le  patient  vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  • 
but  the  quantity  mufl;  be  regulated  by  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  and  the  operation  repeated  or  not  as 
t^he  fymptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient  has 
been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  difeafe 
attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely  necefiary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or 
brain,  has  an  excellent  effea.  It  tends  to  draw 
. the  humours  from  the  head  towards  the  inferior 
extremities  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ineffeaual,  poultices,  or 

f^^t  f Poles  of  the 

leet  tor  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  rcquifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceflary  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open.  Thii 
may  be  effeded  by  emollient  clyfiers,  or  fmall 
oles  of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  fuch  as  are  prefcribed 
in  the  foregoing  difeafe.  Some  indeed  recommend 

^ ^ very 

* The  common  application  in  this  country  is  a i;»Ua  v,*  j 
or  fine  flour  duited  upon  the  part,  >7  n a little  hair-powder 
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very  large  dofes  of  nitre  in  this  cafe  j but  niti^ 
feldom  lits  eafy  on  the-  Itomach  when  taken  in 
large  quantities.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  belt 
medicines  in  this  cafe,  and  when  the  fever  and  in- 
llammation  run  high,  half  a dram  of  it  may  be  taken 
in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink,  three  or^four  times 


u-day*  ^ 

■ The  ialine  julep,  as  it  is  called,  is  like  wile  a 
very  proper  medicine  in  the  eryiipelatous  tevex.^ 
It  may  be  made  by  diilblving  two  drams  of  fait  ^ 
wormwood,  or  fait  of  tartar,  in  three  ounces  of  trelh 
lemon-juice,  to  which  may  be  added  two  ounces 
of  common  water,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  pepper- 
mint water,  with  as  much  white  iugar  as  will  ren- 
der it  agreeable.  Of  this  two  table- fpoonfuls  may 
be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours.  ^ . 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extiemities,  and 
Teizes  the  head,  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  flu- 
nor,  it  is  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  open  the  belly, 
if  clyflers  and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  b^ve  that  ef- 
fea  ftronger  ones  muft  be  given.  Bhftenng-pla- 
fters  mull  likewife  be  applied  to  the  necK  or  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  lharp  cataplafms  laid  to  the 

foies  of  the  feet.  > t vr  rr  i a 

When  the  eryfipelas  cannot  be  difcuned,  and 

the  pain  lies  deep,  and  leems  to  reach  to  the  mem- 
hrane  which  covers  the  bones,  and  the  part  has 
a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  w-ill  then  be  proper  to 
promote  iuppuration,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
Application  of  ripening  poultices  with  faffron,  warm 

fomentations,  and  iuch  like.  • 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the 
part,  ftiews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Jefuits 
Lrk  muft  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along 
with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or 
in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
It  muft  not,  however,  be  trifled  with,  as  the  pa- 
tient’s life  is  at  flake.  Half  a dram,  or  even  a tea- 
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fpoonfiil,  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  often- 
er,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  clothe 
dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or 
the  timflure  of,  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied 
to  the  part,  and  frequently  renewed. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic  eryfi- 
pelas,  which  continues  for  a conliderable  time,  it 
it  will  only  be  neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives, 
and  fuch  things  as  purify  the  blood.  Medicines 
which  promote  the  perfpiration  are  likewife  pro- 
per. Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been 
checked  by  opening  medicines,  a decodion  of  the 
fudorific  woods,  as  faflafras  and  guaiacum,  with  li- 
quorice-root, may  be  drank,  and  afterwards  a couife 
of  bitters,  which  wall  both  ftiengthen  the  ftomach 
and  purify  the  blood. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
pafTions  ; to  abftain  from  Itrong  liquors,  and  all 
fat,  vifcid,  and  highly  nourifhing  food.  They 
. fhould  take  abundance  of  exercife,  carefully  avoid- 
- ing  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food 
fliould  confiit  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits, 
herbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality ; and 
their  drink  ought  to  be  fmall  beer,  whey,  but- 
ter-milk, and  fuch  like.  They  flrould  never  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  too  long  coftive.  If  that  cannot 
be  prevented  by  diet  alone,  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  frequently  a gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb  and  cream 
of  tartar,  the  lenitive  eleduary,  or  fome  other  mild 
purgative. 
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OF  THE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

This  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady ; as  the  in- 
flammatory, eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is 
very  common,  however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in 
warm  climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  a- 
bout  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paffionate, 
the  ftudious,  and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is 
weak,  are  very  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned 

by  night-watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with 
hard  ftudy  : It  likewife  proceeds  from  hard  drink- 
ing, from  anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  may  alfo 
be  occafioned  by  a fedentary  life,  or  the  ftoppage 
of  ufual  evacuations ; as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men, 
the  cuftomary  difcharges  of  women',  &-c.  Such  as 
imprudently  expofe  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  efpecially  by  Beeping  without  doors  in  a hot 
feafon,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often  fud- 
denly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are 
imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  is  often  the  confequence.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blotvs 
or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  8tc. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which  pre- 

cede a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  arc,  pain  of 
the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flulhing  of 
the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it, 
great  drynefs  of  the  fkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention 
of  urine,  a fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe, 
finging  of  the  cars,  and  extreme  fenfibility  of  the 
nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymp- 
tpms  in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflam- 
matory 
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matory  fever.  The  pulfc  indeed  is  often  weak, 
irregular,  and  trembling  ; but  fometimes  it  is  hard 
and  contracted.  When  the  brain  itfelf  is  in- 
flamed, the  pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low ; but 
when  the  inflammation  only  affeCIs  the  integuments 
of  the  brain,  it  is  hard  A remarkable  quicknefs 
of  hearing  is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  ; 
but  that  feldom  continues  long.  Another'  ufual 
fymptom  is  a great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the 
arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  The  tongue  is 
often  black  and  dry  ; yet  the  patient  feldom  com- 
plains of  thirfl,  and  even  refufes  drink.  The  mind 
chiefly  runs  after  fuch  objeCls  as  have  before  made 
a deep  impreflion  upon  it ; and  fometimes,  from  a 
fullen  fllence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a fuddeii 
quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  ftarting  of  the  ten- 
dons, is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  alfo  a fup- 
preflion  of  urine  ; a total  want  of  fleep  ; a conftant 
fpitting,  a grinding  of  the  teeth,  which  mull  be 
confidered  as  a kind  of  convulflon.  When  this 
difeafe  fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of 
the  inteftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to 
a tranflation  of  the  morbific  matter  from  tnefe 
parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal. 
Hence  we  learn  the  neceflity  of  proper  evacua- 
tions, and  the  danger  of  repellents  in  all  inflam- 
matory difeafes. 

d he  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration 
or  fweating,  a copious  difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe,  the  bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difeharge  of 
urine  which  lets  fall  a copious  fediment.  Some- 
times the  difeafe  is  carried  off  by  a loofenefs,  and 
in  women  by  an  exceflive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  pi  ov.es  fatal  in  a few  days 
‘ 0.4  It 

* This  diftincSion  is  not  fupperted  by  obfervation  and  cxpcriencf, 
ror  docs  it  lead  to  any  difference  in  the  method  of  cure  j lo  that  it 
icems  equally  ill  founded  and  pnneceiTary. 
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it  requires  the  moil  fpeedy  applications.  When  it 
is  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes 
ends  in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity,  which  con- 
tinues for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attend- 
ed to,  viz.  to  ieflTen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the 
head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  k^t 

very  quiet,  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affeds  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  iri- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurt- 
ful ; for  which  reafon,  the  patient’s  chamber  ought 
to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he  Ihould  neither  be 
kept  too  hot  nor  cold,  it  is  not,  how'ever,  necef- 
faiy  to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend, 
as  this  has  a-  tendency  to  foothe  and  quiet  the  mind. 
Neither  ftiould  the  patient  be  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark,  left  it  ftiould  occafton  a gloomy  melan- 
choly, which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this 
difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  poftible,  be  toothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradidion  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even 
when  he  calls  for  things  w^hicii  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to 
be  pofttively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  oft'  wdth 
the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A little  of  any 
■ thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not  quite  ‘ 
proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a pofitive  re- 
fufal.  Ill  a w'ord,  whatever  the  patient  is  fond  of, 
or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with  when  in  health,  may 
here  be  tried,  as  pleafmg  ftories,  foft  muftc,  or 
whatever  has  a tendency  to  foothe  the  paflions, 
and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes  feve- 
ral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe  ; as 
the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a 
*■  bafon, 
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baion,  and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &-c. 
Any  uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a 
tendency  to  procure  deep,  and  confequently  may 
be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  of  farinaceous 
fubllances ; as  panado,  and  water-gruel  Iharpened 
with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons,  ripe 
fruits  roalled  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  &-c.  The 
drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling  ; as  whey,  bar- 
ley-water or  decodlions  of  barley  and  tamarinds, 
which  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor  more  pa- 
latable, but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they  are 
of  an  opening  cooling  nature. 

MEDICINES. In  an  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe. 
When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  flopped,  but  promoted,  by  applying 
cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  to  the^  part.  When 
bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fpontaneoufly, 
it  may  be  provoked  by  putting  a Itraw,  or  any 
other  fharp  body  up  the  noflril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head ; but  as  this  operation  cannot  be  gene- 
rally performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  Head 
bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s 
pulfe  and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear 
bleeding  with  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied 
to  the  temples.  Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the 
blood  more  gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer 
to  the  part  aff'eded,  generally  give  more  imme- 
diate relief. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal 
veins  is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been 
fubjed  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge 
has  been  flopped,  every  method  mull  be  tried  to 
reflore  it ; as  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts, 

fitting 
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fitting  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  fliarp  cly- 
flers  or  fuppofltories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and 
rock-falt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafiened 
by  the  ftoppage  of  any  evacuation,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  as  the  menfes,  ifllies,  fetons,  or  fuch 
like,  all  means  muft  be  ufed  to  reflore  it  as  foon  as 
polfible,  or  to  fubflitute  fome  other  in  its  flead. 

. The  patient’s  bowels  ought  to  be  opened  by 
fmart  purgatives,  of  calomel,  jalap,  &-c.  or  if  thele 
cannot  be  (wallowed,  flimulating  clyfters  may  be 
frequently  thrown  up. 

Small  quantities  of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be 
mixed  with  tlie  patient’s  drink.  Two  drams,  or 
more,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous,  may  be  ufed  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fliould  be  Jhaven,  and  frequently  rub- 
bed with  vinegar,  and  rofe-water  a little  warm. 
Cloths  dipped  in  it  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
temples. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obflinate.  and  does  not 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  ap- 
ply a bliflcring-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 


OF  THE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYES. 

This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  in- 
•iiiries;  as  ftrokes,  dull  thrown  into  the  eyes,  &c. 
It  is  often  (jaufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary 
evacuations  j as  the  healing  ot  old  fores,  drying 
up  of  ifllies,  or  the  like.  Nothing  more  certainly 
brings  on  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  than  the 
fupprefllng  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or  the  fweat- 
ing  of  the  feet.  Long  expofure  to  the  night-air, 
efpccially  in  cold  noitherly  wind,  or  whatever  fud- 
denly  checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially  after  the 
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body  has  beep  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or 
other  white  bodies  for  a long.time,  or  looking  fled- 
faftly  at  the  fun,  a Ci(;ar  fire,  or  any  bright  objedl, 
Will  likevvife  occiilion  this  malady,  fiidden  tran- 
fition  from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light  will  often 
have  the  fame  efledf. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially 
reading  or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  Ipi- 
rituous  liquors  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  very  hurt- 
ful  to  the  eyes.  T he  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and 
of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  like  wife  very  perni- 
cious. Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  pro- 
ceeds from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a fcro- 
phulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  be  occa- 
honed  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards 
and  hurting  the  eyes.  Som.etimes  the  difeafe  is 
epidemic,  efpecially  after  w'et  feafons^  and  I have 
frequently  known  it  prove  infedfious,  particularly 
to  tliofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  pa- 
rent, It  may  be  occafioned  by  moill  air,  or  living 
in  low,  damp  houfes,  efpecially  where  people  arc 
not  accuflom.ed  to  fuch  fituations.  In  children,  it 
often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  of  fcab- 
bed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 
difcharge  of  the  fame  nature.  Inflammations  of 
the  eyes  often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  mealies, 
^ children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

Yi  IPlOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes 

IS  attended  wuh  acute  pain,  heat,  rcdncfs,  and 
we  mg.  Fhe  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the 
ight,  and  fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as 
if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes 
he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks' 
he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The  eyes  are 
filled  with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  ruflies  forth 
in  great  quantities  whenever  the  patient  attempts 

to 
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to  look  up.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and 
hard,  with  fome  degree  of  fever.  When  the  dif- 
eafe  is  violent,  the  neighbouring  parts  fwell,  and 
there  is  a throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  temporal 
arteries,  &c. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially 
from  an  external  caufe,  is  eaflly  cured  ; but  when 
the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  leaves 
fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  flght,  and 

fometimes  total  blindnefs. 

if  the  patient  be  fcized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has 
a good  effedt ; and  when  the  inflammation  pafTes 
trom  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infedion, 
it  is  no  unfav'^ourable  fymptom.  When  the  difeafe 
is  accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and 
continues  long,  the  patient  is  in  great  danger  of 

lofing  his  fight.  , . r 

REGIMEN. -The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophu- 

lous  cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at 
the  beginning.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from 
every  thing  of  a heating  nature.  His  food  muft 
confift  chiefly  of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and 
gruels.  His  drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea, 

common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  ftiaded  by  a green  cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the 
light  but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  flrould 
not  look  at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  ob- 
jedl  'y  and  ought  to  avoid  all  fmoak,  as  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing, 
fneezing,  or  vomiting.  He  flrould  be  kept  quiet, 
avoiding  all  violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  a"id  encouraging  fieep  as  much  as  poffible. 

MEDICINE.- This  is  one  of  thofe  diteaies 

v/herein  great  hurt  is  done  by  external  applications. 
Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  poflefled  of  a 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  The fe  remedies 
generally  confift  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with 

other  external  applications,  which  do  mifchie 

twenty 
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twenty  times  for  ortce  they  do  good.  People 
ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe 
fuch  things,  as  the  very  prelTure  upon  the  eyes 
often  increafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
is  always  necelfary.  This  Ifiould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affected  as  poffible.  An  adult  may 
lofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugu- 
lar vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  be 
not,  however,  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck, 
the  fame  quantity  may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  un- 
der the  eyes,  with  good  effed:.  The  wounds  muff 
be  fullered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the 
bleeding  Itop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the 
application  of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  ob- 
ftinate  cafes,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  ope- 
ration feveral  times 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  negleded.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall 
dofe  of  Glauber’s  falts  and  cream  “bf  tartar,  every 
fecond  or  third  day,  or  a decodion  of  tamarinds 
with  fenna.  If  thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle 
dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive 
eleduary,  or  any  other  mild  purgative,  will  anfwer 
the  fame  end.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  muff 
drink  freely  of  water- gruel,  tea,  or  any  other 
weak  diluting  liquor.  He  ought  likewife  to  take,  ' 
at  bed- time,  a large  draught  of  very  weak  wine- 
whey,  in  order  to  promote  perfpiration.  His  feet 
and  legs  muff  frequently  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  his  head  fhaved  twice  or  thrice  a-week, 

and 

* The  moft  effcSual  remedy  is  to  fcatify  the  eyes,  or  to  divide 
the  turgid  blood-veflels,  with  the  flioulder  of  a fmall  lar.cer.  As  a 
topical  applicaUon  too,  a \va(h  formed  by  dilToIving  from  two  to 
grains,  according  to  circumltances,  of  white  vitriol,  or  of  alum,  ia 
the  ounce  of  water,  may  be  frequently  had  recourfe  to  with  much 
aavantage  j efpecully  after  bleeding  has  been  preirifed. 
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and  afterwards  waflied  in  xold  water.  This  has 
often  a remarkably  good  efFedt.  ^ 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued 
for  fome  time,  if  the  inflammation  docs  not  yield 
lo  them,  bliflering-plafters  mull  be  applied  behind 
the  ears,  to  the  temples,  or  upon  the  neck,  and 
kept  open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  biiftering  oint-  ” 
inent.  I never  knev/  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept 
open,  fail  to  remove  the  molt  obllinate  inflainma- 
tion-of  the  eyes;  but,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  often 
necelfary  to  continue  the  difcharge  for  fcveral 
weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  I 
have  fcen  very  extraordinary  ededs  from  a feton 
in  the  neck,  or  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  efpecially 
the  latter.  It  fhould  be  put  upwards  and  down- 
wards, or  in  the  diredion  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the 
middle  between  the  fhoulder-biades.  It  may  be 
drclTed  twice  a-day  with  yellow  baliiicon.  I have 
knowm  patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  feveral 
months,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a feton  betwixt 
the  {boulders.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the; 
neck,  it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful 
and  tronblefome  than  between  the  fhoulders  ; be- 
fides,  it  leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and  does  not 
difcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  is  very 
great,  a foft  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
plenty  of  fweet  oil  or  frefii  butter,  may  be  applied 
to  them,  at  leafl;  all  night ; and  they  may  be 
bathed  with  lukewarm  milk  and  water  every  morn- 
iiig. 

"if  the  patient  cannot  fieep,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  he  mull  take  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  lau- 
danum, or  tw'o  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies, 
over  night,  more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

Alter  the  inflammaticn  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
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ftill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
, every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  u 
little  brandy,  fix  parts  ot  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  A method  fiiould  be  contrived  by  which 
the  eye  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and 
water,  where  it  Ihould  be  kept  tor  fome  minutes. 
I have  generally  founti  this  as  good  a llrengthener 

of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moll  celebrated  collv- 
fiums.  ^ 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very 
obllinate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  nuifl  not 
be  too  low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmail 
negus,  or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  moll 
proper  medicine  is  the  Jcfuits  bark,  which  may 
either  be  given  in  fubllaiice,  or  prepared  in  the 
follov\dng  manner  : 

lake  an  ounce  of  Jefuits  bark  in  powder,  with 
two  drams  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an 
Englifli  quart  of  water  to  a pint ; when  it  has  boil- 
ed nearly  long  enough,  add  halt  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice root  fliced.  Let  the  liijuor  be  drained. 
*1  wo,  three,  or  ft>ur  table- fpoonfuls,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a*day.  It  is  impoflible  to  fay,  how  long  this 
medicine  fliould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  loon- 
er  performed  in  fome  than  others ; but  in  general. 
It  lequires  a confiderable  time  to  produce  any  lad- 
ing elfeds. 

Cheyne  fays,  “ That  jethiops  mineral  never 
lails  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  I'crophu- 
lous  ones,  it  given  in  a fuflicient  dole,  and  perfided 
in  tor  a fufficient  time.”  Botli  this  and  other  mer- 
preparations,  are  no  doubt  proper  when  the 
dileale  proves  obllinate;  more  efpecially  when 
there  is  reafon  to  fufped,  that  it  may  proceed  from 
a venereal  taint ; but  as  thefe  medicines  can  never 
be  lately  adminiftered,  unlefs  under  the  diredion 

of 
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of  a phydcian,  we  fhall  omit  fpecifying  their  parti- 
cular dofes,  &-C.  ; 1 • .1 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  tne 

eyes,  to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or 
preffing  upon  them, ‘in  order  that  they  may  be 

pulled  out  without  delay. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dil- 
eafe,  ought  conllantly  to  have  an  iflue  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons. 
They  ought  like  wife  to  live  regularly,  avoiding 
llrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 
Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night-air  and  late 

ftudies. 


OF  THE  QUINSEY,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF 
THE  THROAT. 

This  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  great  danger  It  prevails 
in  the  winter.and  fpring,  and  is  m oft  fatal  to  young 
people  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit. 

CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  Inflammatory  affedions,  viz. 
an  obftrucfted  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or 
inflames  the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat 
is  often  occalioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the 
covering  ufually  worn  about  the^  neck,  by  drink- 
imt  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding 
or  walking  againft  a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any 
thing  that, greatly  cools  the  throat,  and, parts  adja- 
cenL  It  may  likewife  proceed  from,  the  negleft 
of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any  cuftomary  evacua- 

Singing, 
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Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
ilrains  th^  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflam- 
mation of  that'  organ.  I have  often  known  the 
quinfey  prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  when,  af- 
ter litting  long  in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot 
liquors,  and  linging  with  vehemence,  they  were  fo 
imprudent  as  afterwards  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold 
night- air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on 
wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  this  malady. 
It  is  like  wile  frequently  occafloned  by  continuing 
long  in  a moill  place,  fleeping  in  a damp  bed, 
litting  in  a room  that  has  been  newly  plaftered, 
&-C.  I know  people  who  never  fail  to  complain  of 
their  throat  after  litting  but  a very  Ihort  while  in  a 
room  that  has  been  lately  w^aflied. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throaty  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alio  pro- 
ceed from  bones,  pins,  or  other  lharp  fubflances, 
flicking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauftic  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  ta- 
ken in  by  the  breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes 
epidemic  and  infectious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  inCpection,  the  parts  appear- 
ing red  and  fwelled ; befides,  the  patient  com- 
plains of  pain  in  fwallowing  any  thing.  His  pulfe 
is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever. 
If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered  with  a tough 
coat  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a 
tough  phlegm.  As  the  (welling  and  inflammation 
increafe,  the  breathing  and  fwallowing  become 
more  difficult,  the  pain  affedls  the  ears  ; the  eyes 
generally  appear  red,  and  the  face  fwells.  The 
patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep  himfelf  in  an  eredl 
pofture,  being  in  danger  of  fuffocation  ; there  is  a 
conflant  iiaufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit;  and  the 
drink,  inftead  of  palling  into  the  (lomach,  is  often 
returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is  frequently 
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ilarved  at  la  ft,  merely  from  an  inability  of  Iwal- 
iowing  any  kind  of  nouriftiment.  AVhcn  the 
breathing  is  performed  with  a hifling  noife,  and  the 
piilfe  begins  to  intermit,  death  is  at  hand.  • 

As  feveral  of  the  organs  necelfary  for  life  are  af- 
feded  by  this  tlifeaie,  it  can  never  be  without  . 
danger ; no  time,  tlieiefore,  diould  be  loft  in  at- 
tempting to  remove  it,  as  a little  delay  often  ren- 
ders it  incurable.  • a • r 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  ftraitne.ls 

of  the  bread:  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  gieat* 
Though  the  pain  of  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet 
while^the  patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo 
much  danger.  An  external  fwelhng  is  no  unta- 
vourable  fymptom  ; but  if  it  luddenly  tails  and 
the  morbific  matter  is  thrown  upon  the  brealt,  the 
danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has  already 
weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dangerous. 

A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled  tongue, 
a pale  ghaftly  countenance,  and  coldnels  ot  the 

extremities,  are  tatal^iymptoms.  , . jt  r • 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  diieaie  is 

in  all  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurily  or  penp- 
neumony.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  in  imall 
quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  di- 
luting, mixed  with  acids.  .~r 

It  is  highly  neceflary  in  this  difeafe,  that  the  pa- 
tient be  kept  eafy  and  quiet.  Violent  pafTions  of 
the  mind,  or  great  efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove 
fatal  He  ftioiild  not  even  attempt  to  Ipeak  but 
in  a low  voice.  Such  a degree  of  warmth  as  to 
promote  a conftant  gentle  Iweat  is  proper.  When 
the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed 

a little  higher  than  ufual.  ^ , 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffUry  that  the  throat  be  kept 
warm  ; for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flan- 
nel may  be  wrapt  round  the  neck  . That  alone 
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often  remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpe- 
cially  if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here 
. omit  obferving  the  propriety  of  a cuftom  which 
prevails  amongfl  the  peafants  of  this  country. 
When  they  feel  any  uneafinefs  of  the  throat,  they 
wrap  a flocking  about  it  all  night.  So  effedtual  is 
this  remedy,  that  in  many  places  it  pafles  for  a 
charm,  and  the  flocking  is  applied  with  particular 
ceremonies  : Ihe  cuflom,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
a good  one,  and  fliould  never  be,  negleded.  When 
the  throat  has  been  thus  wrapt  up  all  night,  it 
miifl  not  be  expofed  to  the  cold  air  through  the 
but  a handkerchief,  or  a piece  of  flannel, 
kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be  gone. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very 
much  in  eftcem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and 
may  indeed  be  ufed  in  flight  attacks  with  fome 
advantage.  It  fliould  be  almoft  conflantly  kept 
in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  leifurely.  It 
may  hkewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s  drink,  or 
taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, the  red  currant-jelly,  or  the  mulberry,  may  be 
ufed  in  its  flead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  likewife  very  benefi- 
cial. They  may  be  made  by  adding  to  half  an 
Englifli  pint  of  the  pe<floral  decodlion  before  men- 
tioned, two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the 
lame  quantity  of  currant-jelly.  This  may  be  ufed 
three  or  tour  times  a-day  ; and  if  the  patient  be 
troubled  with  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the  gargle  mav 
be  made  more  tharp  and  cleanling,  by  adding  to 
It  a tea-fpoontul  of  the  fpirits  of  y2//  ammoniac. 
oome  recommend  gargles  made  of  a decodion  of 
the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black-currant  bulh  • but 
where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are  unnecelfary. 

I here  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefits  of  bath- 
ing the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  are  more 
apparent : That  piadice  ought  therefore  never  to 
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be  ncgleded.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  ^ 
warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats  with  tlannel,  to 
bathe  their  feet  and 'legs  in  warm  water,  and  to 
ufe  a fpare  diet,  with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  difeafe,  it  w'ould  leldoin  proceed  to 
any  great  height,  or  be  attended  wdth  any  danger  , 
but  when  thefe  precautions  are  .negleded,  and 
the  difeafe  becomes  violent,  more  powerful  medi- 
cines are  neceflary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  one  of  the  moil  acute  and  dangerous  diftem- 
pers,  which  fometimes  takes  ofl"  the  patient  in  a 
riiort  fpace  of  time,  the  moft  early  remedies  are 
with  the  greateft  care  and  diligence  to  be  admini- 
flered.  in  the  very  firft  attack,  therefore,  when 
it  is  violent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  in  the  arm, 
or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat  the 
operation  if  the  fymptoras  require. 

The  belly  fliould  like  wife  be  gently  opened. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient,  foi^ 
his  ordinary  drink,  a decoclion  ot  figs  and  tama- 
rinds, or  fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  ^ re- 
commended in  a former  part  of  the  work  Thele 
may  be  increafed  according  to  the  age  ot  tke  pa- 
tierit,  and  repeated  till  they  have  the  defired 

I have  often  known  very  good  effeas  from  a bit 
of  M prunel,  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  fwallowcd  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes 

the  difeharge  of  fnlivti,  by  which  means -it  anfweK 
the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  cools 
the  blood,  by  promoting  the  difeharge  of  urine,  tsc. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  ttyice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a little  ot  the  volatile  liniment- 
"Thismay  be  made  by  taking  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  hartl- 
horn,  and  ftiaking  them  together  in  a vial  till  they 

be  united.  1 do  hot  remember  ever  to  have  leer. 

this 
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this  fail  to  produce  fome  good  ciTeds.  The  throat 
Ihould  be  carefully  covered  with  wool  or  flannel, 
to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating  the‘fl:in,  as 
this  application  renders  it  very  tender.  Many  other 
external  applications  are  recommended  in  this  dil- 
eafe,  as  a fwallow’s  neft,  poultices  made  of  the 
fungus,  called  Jews  ears,  &-c.  But  as  we- do  not 
look  upon  any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a com- 
mon poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  fliall  take  no 
further  notice  of  them. 

Blillering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears,  in 
violent  inflammation  of  the  throat,  is  very  benefi- 
cial. After  the  plafters  arc  taken  off,  the  parts 
ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of 
fliarp  ointment,  till  the^’ inflammation  is  gone; 
otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  .will 
be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  h 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This,  however,  is 
fometimes  the  cafe  in  fpite  of  all  our  endeavours  to 
prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fweliiiig 
' continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will 
enfue,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the 
fleam  of  warm  water  into  the  throat  through  a fun- 
nel, or  the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought  like  wife  to 
be  applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a 
roafled  fig  conftantly  in  his  mouth. 

^ It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumor  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  lb  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  'floniach. 
In  this  cafe,  the  patient  mufl  inevitably  perifh, 
nnlefs  he  can  be  I'upporrcd  in  fome  other  way. 
This  can  oisiy  be  done  by  nourifliing  ciyfters  of 
broth,  or  gruel  with  milk,  Stc.  Patients  have 
often  been  iupported  by  thefe  for  feveral  days,  till 
the  tumor  has  broke  ; and  afterwards  they  have 
recovered. 

Ngt  only  tfle  paflage  of  the  food,  but  the  breatb- 
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ing  is  often  prevented  by  the  tumor.  In  this  cafe 
nothing  can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the 
trachea  or  wind-pipe.  That  has  been  fo  often 
done  with  fuccefs,  that  no  perfon,  in  inch  delpe- 
rate  circumftances,  ought  to  heiitate  a moment  a- 
bout  the  operation ; but  as  it  can  only  be  perform- 
cd  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  give 
any  directions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obftruclion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with 
fomewhat  that  may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands ; 
as  a decoction  of  figs  wii^  vinegar  and  honey ; to 
which  may  be  added  -a  little  muftard,  or  a fmall 
quantity  of  fpirits  But  this  kind  of  gargle  is 
never  to  be  ul'ed  where  there  are  figns  of  an  in- 
flammation.  This  Ipecies  of  angina  has  various 
names  among  the  common  people,  as  the.  pap  of  the 
throat,  the  fulling  down  of  the  almonds  of  the  ears, 
&c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they  pull  the  pa- 
tient up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  ihruft  their 
fingers  under  his  jaws,  &-c.  5 all  which  pradtioss 
are  at  bell  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeCl  .to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a fulnefs  o,f 
blood  and  other  humours,  ought  to  live  tempe- 
rately. Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  obferve  this  rule, 
raufl  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other 
evacuations,  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous  humours. 
They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,^ 
and  fhould  abftain  from  aliment  and  medicines  of 
an  aftringent  or  ftimulating  nature. 

Violent 

• An  infufion  of  red  rofes,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  drains 
to  the  pound  of  boiling  water,  with  twenty  drops  of  vitriolic  acid, 
makes  a common  a«  well  as  a uteful  g=i’‘gle»  (lighter  attacks  o: 

rhis  difrafc. 
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Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inllamma- 
tion  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank 
immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered  fuddenly 
to  cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  difeafe  ought 
therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  finging,  running, 
drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may 
drain  the  throat,  or  increafe  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradually, 
and  to  wrap  plenty  of  coverings  about  their 
necks,  &c. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fub- 
jedl  to  fore-throats,  kept  entirely  free  from  that 
complaint  by  only  wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of 
flannel,  conllantly  about  Aeir  necks,  or  by  wear-, 
ing  a pair  of  thicker  flioes,  8cc.  Thefe  may  feem 
trifling,  but  they  have  great  efled.  There  is  dan- 
ger indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have 
been  accuftomed  to  them  ; but  furely  the  inconve- 
niency  of  uli ng  fuch  things  for  life  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the 
negledt  of  them. 


OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY,  OR  PUTRID, 
ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAf. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  thet 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though  for  Ibme  time 
paft  it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern 
counties.  Children  are  more  fubjebl  to  it  than 
adults,  females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than 
thofe  w'ho  are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  moil 
in  autumn,  or  after  a longcourfe  of  damp  or  fultry 
weather. 

R4 
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CAUSE. This  is  evidently  a contagious  dil- 

temper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages, 
often  receive  the  infedion  from  one  perfon.  This 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  going 
near  fuch  patients  as  labour  under  the  diforder;  as 
by  that  means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own 
lives,  but  likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  con- 
ncdions. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but 
low  and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  pa- 
tient complains  greatly  of  weaknefs  and  oppreflion 
of  the  bread ; his  fpirits  art  low,  and  he  is  apt  to 
faint  away  when  fet  upright ; he  is  troubled  with  a 
naufea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purgir)g. 
The  two  latter  are  mod  common  in  children.  The 
eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells. 
The  urine  is  at  fivd  pale  and  crude  ; but,  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  it  turns  more  of  a ycllowifli  co- 
lour. The  tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moid, 
which  didinguilhes  this  from  an  indammatory  dif- 
eafe.  Upon  looking  into  the  throat,  it  appears 
fwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  afh- 
toloured  fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there  inter- 
fperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpot,  of 
an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thcfe 
w'hitilh  fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers  under- 

'neath. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck, 
arms,  bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or 
third  day,  is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 
When  it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  gene- 
rally ceafe.  , 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
l^he  face  frequently  appears  blotted,  and  the  in- 

fide 
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lide  of  the  nollrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  |)atient 
complains  of  a difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  Iiis 
breath  is  very  ofl'enflve. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  ,ibre  throat,  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting 
and  loofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered 
in ; by  the  foul  ulcers  in  the  throat,  covered  with 
a white  or  livid  coat ; and  by  the  exceflive  weak- 
nefs  of  the  patient;  wdth  other  fymptoras  of  a pu- 
trid fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  pur- 
ging, extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a 
livid  or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  flii- 
verings,  with  a weak,  flutteiing  pulfe.  If  the 
eruption  upon  the  ikin  luddenly  difappear,  or  be- 
come of  a livid  colour,  with  a difeharge  of  blood 
from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfe ; if  the  floughs  caft  oft'  in  a kindly 
manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bot- 
torn  ; and  if  the  breathing  be  foft  and  free,  with 
a lively  colour  of  the  eyes ; there  is  reafon  to  hope 
for  a falutary  crifls. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet, 

and  for  the  meft  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  muft  be  non- 
rifliing^  and  reftorative  ; as  fago- gruel,  with  red. 
wine,  jellies,  broths,  &-c.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  ot  an  antifeptie  quality  ; as  red  wins 
negus,  white-wine  w'hey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. I'he  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  pro- 
per in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleed - 
&c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  muft 
be  avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream 
of  tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthcni.ng  cor- 
dials 
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dials  alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety ; and  tliefe 
ought  never  to  be  neglecled. 

If,  at  the  beginning,  there  be  a great  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  mull  drink  an  in- 
fulion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
henediUus^  in  order  to  clean  the  ftomach.  If  thefe 
be  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacoanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vo- 
mit. _ 

If  the  difeafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infuflon  of  fage  and  rofe-leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoontul  or  two  ot  honey, 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably 
lharp ; but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the 
Houghs  large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offen- 
flve,  the  following  gargle  may  be  ufed. 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pedorul  decodion, 
when  boiling,  add  hall  an  ounce  of  contrayerva 
root ; let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
flrain  the  liquor  ; to  which  add  two  ounces  of 
white- wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and 
an  ounce  of  the  tindlure  of  myrrh.  This  ought 
not  only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little  ot  it 
Ihould  frequently  be  injedled  with  a fyringe,  to 
clean  the  mouth,  before  the  patient  takes  any 
meat  or  drink.  This  method  is  peculiaily  neccf- 
fary  lor  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a gargle 

it  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  fre- 
quently receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  in- 
verted funnel,  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh, 

and  honey. 

When  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Jefuits  bark.  It 
may  be  taken  in  fubflance,  if  the  patient  s flo- 

mach 

* An  infufion  of  the  bark  ftrongly  impregnated  with  vUrloUi 
acid,  makes  an  excellent  gargle  upon  fuch  an  occahon. 
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mach  will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly 
powdered,  with  two  drams  of  Virginian  fnake -root, 
may  be  boiled  in  an  Englilli  pint  and  half  of  water, 
to  half  a pint ; to  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir 
of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cup- 
ful of  it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Blifter- 
ing-plaPiers  are  very  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpc- 
cially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  low. 
They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the 
ears,  or  upon  the  back- part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublelbme,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  the  faline  julep,  every  two  hours,  or  oftener  if 
neceflary.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little  cinna- 
mon, will  likewife  be  a proper  drink,  efpecially  if 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nut- 
meg of  diafeordium,  or  the  japonic  confection,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a- day,  or  oftener  if 
neceflary , and  the  patient’s  drink  muft  be  red 
wine  negus. 

If  a difeharge  of  blood' from  the  note  happens, 
tiie  fleams  of  warm  vinegar-  may  be  received  up 
the  noftrils  frequently  • and  the  drink  rnay  be 
lharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tincture  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a llrangury,  the  belly  mufl  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyflers 
given  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  belly 
Ihould  be  opened  with  mild  purgatives  ; as  manna, 
fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  ;and  dejedtion  of  fpirits,  or 
night- iweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confump- 
tion,  fhould  remain  after  this  difeafe,  we  would 
recommend  it  to  the  patient  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  the  Jeluits  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and 
ifo  take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Thefe,^ 

together 
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together  Vvith  a miik-diet,  and  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  are  the  moil  likely  means  for  recovering  his 

itr«ngth. 


OF  COLDS. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
tfiedl  of  an  obftrucled  perfpiration ; the  common 
caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured  to 
point  out,  and  ihall  not  here  repeat  them.  ISei- 
ther  ihall  we  ipericl  time  m enumerating  all  the 
various  fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  ge- 
nerally  known.  It  may  not,  however  be  am.fs 
to  oblhve,  that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  le- 
ver, and  only  differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thole 
which  have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  nor  conffitution,  is  exempted  from 
this  difeafe  ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  medicine 
to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  climate  are 
liable  to  catch  cold ; nor  can  even  the  greateff  c r- 
cumfpeaion  defend  them  againll  its  attacks.  In- 
deed*^ if  the  human  body  could  be  kept  conftantly 

fn  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth  fuch  a thing  as 

catching  cold  would  be.  impolTwle 

Lnnot  be  effeSed  by  any  means,  the  per  ^ration 

vrmft  hp  liable  to  many  changes.  Such  changes, 

whpn  exceffive,  they  muft  prove  hurtful.  Hence 
the  great  fecret  of  preventing  colds,  lies  in  avoid- 
ing ^as  far  as  poffible,  all  extremes  either  of  beat 
or  cold,  and  efpecially  all  fudden  changes  from  one 

V ^''wheVoppmffiOT  the  breaft,  ^ of  ^he 

iiofe,  unufual  we^rinefs,  or  a pam  of  the  he  j 
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give  ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiratlon  is  ob- 
llruded,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  peiibn  has 
caught  cold,  he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his 
diet,  at  lead  the  ulual  quantity  of  his  folid  food, 
and  to  abOain  from  all  ftrong  liquors.  Inltead  of 
flelli,  fifli,  eps,  milk,  and  other  nouriihing  diet, 
he  may  eat  light  breacl-pudding,  veal  or  chicken- 
broth,  paps  or  gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  diink 
may  be  water- gruel  fweetened  v/ith  a little  honey; 
an  infulion  ot  balm,  or  linfeed  iharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon ; a decobtion  of  barley 
and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool, 
diluting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  diould  be  light ; as  fmall 
polfet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and 
a little  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  Ihould  dif- 
agree  vyith  the  flomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fvveet- 
cned  with  treacle  or  coaiie  fugar,  and  Iharpened 
with  the  jelly  of  currants  Thole  who  have  been 
accudomed  to  generous  liquors  may  take  white- 
wine  whey  inftead  of  gruel,  which  may  be  fweet- 
ened as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning',  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  1 have  often 
known  this  pra61ice,  in  a day  or  two,  carry  off  a 
cold^  which,  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  ne- 
gledicd,  would  have  cofl;  the  patient  his  life,  or 
have  confined  him  for  feme  months  to  his  bed. 
Would  people  facrifice  a little  time  to  eale  and 
warmth,  and  pradlife  a moderate  degree  of  abdi- 
nence  when  the  fird  fymptems  of  a cold  appear, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  mod  of  the  bad  ef- 
fects which  flow  from  an  obdruded  perfpiratlon 
might  be  prevented.  But  after  the  difeafe  has 
^thered  drength  by  delay,  all  attemuts  to  remove 
it  often  prove  in  vain.  A pleurily,  a pexipneu- 

mony, 
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mony,  or  a fatal  confumption  ot  the  lungs,  are 
the  common  effedls  of  colds  that  have  either  been 
totally  neglecled,  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk. 
Bat  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous 
and  fool-hardy  experiment.  No  doubt  it  may 
fometimes  fucceed,  by  fuddenly  reftoring  the  per- 
fpiration  ; but  when  there  is  any  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  ftrong  li- 
quors,'inllead  of  removing  the  malady,  will  in- 
creafe  it.  By  this  means  a common  cold  is  often 
converted  into  an  inflammatory  fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread 
have  the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  grudge  to 
lofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves 
warm,  and  take  a little  medicine,  by  which  means 
the  diforder  is  often  fo  aggravated,  as  to  confine 
them  for  a long  while,  or  even  to  render  them 
ever  after  unable  to  fuftain  hard  labour.  Such  of 
the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of 
themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it  5 they  af- 
fe£t  to  defpife  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl 
about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they  call  a 
common  cold.  Hence  it  comes  to  pais  that  colds 
deflioy  fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy 
defpiied,  they  gather  ftrength  from  delay,  till  at 
length  they  become  invincible,  ^^^e  often  fee 
this  veiified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe  a 
day  in  the  profecution  of  their  Bufinefs,  throw 
away  their  lives,  by  purfuing  their  journey. with 
this  difeafe  upon  them,  even  in  the  coldeft  feafon. 

But  colds  may  be  too  much  as  well  as  too  little 
indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  a flight  cold,  fliuts 
himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great 
quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  bring  on  fuch  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  wdl  not  be  ealily 
removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when  the 
difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to 
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join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  gentle  exer- 
cife  ; as  walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a ma- 
chine, &c.  An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medi- 
cine can  remove,  will  yield  to  a proper  courfe  of 
exercife,  when  duly  perfifted  in. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  every  night  in  warm 
water  has  a great  tendency  to  reltore  the  perfpira- 
tion.  But  care  mud  be  taken  that  the  water  be 
not  too  warm,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fliould  ‘ 
never  be  warmer  than  new  milk,  and  the  patient 
^ould  go  immediately  to  bed  after  uling  it.  Bath- 
ing the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and 
drinking  warm  water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors, 
will  fooner  take  off  a fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perl'pi- 
ration,  than  all  the  hot  fudoritic  medicines  in  the 
world.  I his  is  all  that  is  neceflary  for  removing  a 
common  cold  ; and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the 
beginning,  and  purfued  for  a few  days,  it  will  fel- 
dom  tail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abfti- 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as 
an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  &c. 

If  the  pulfe,  therefore,  be  hard  and  frequent,’  the 
Ikin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complain  of  his 
head  and  bread,  &-c.  it  will  be  necedary  to  bleed, 
and  to  give  the  cool  opening  powders  mentioned 
when  treating  on  fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  they  give  a dool. 

It  will  likewile  be  proper  to  put  a blidering-pla- 
uer  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
fanne  mixture  every  three  hours,  and,  in  fhort,  to 
treat  ihe  patient  in  all  refpeds  as  for  a flight  fever. 

I have  often  fecn  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  w'hen  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of 

an  approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation 
of  the  bread. 
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OF  COUGHS. 

A coiTGH  is  generally  the  effeft  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne- 
gietfled.  When  it  proves  obiiinate,  there  is  always 
rtafdn  to  fear  the  confeqnences,  as  this  fhews  a 
Weak  flate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerun* 
ncr  of  a conllimption. 

It  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  W'ill 
be  neceffary  ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits, 
bleeding  rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the 
patient  fpits  freely,  bleeding  is  un neceffary,  and 
fomctimes  hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  leffen  that  dii- 
charge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  a fever, 
and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  lharp  pedoral 
medicines  are  to  be  adminiflered ; as  gum-ammo- 
niac, fquiils,  &c.  The  folution  of  gum-ammoniac 
may  be  prepared  as  directed  in  a former  part  of 
this  work,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  three 
or  four  times  a day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
age  and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may 
be  given  various  ways ; two  ounces  ot  the  vinegar, 
the  oxymel,  or  the  lyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  cinnamon- water,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  ounce  of  common  water,  and  an  ounce 
of  balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  ho- 
ney, and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in 
this  kind  of  cough.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be 
taken  at  pleafure.  • 

When  the  defluxion  is  fluarp  and  thin,  thefe  me- 
dicines rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe,  gentle  opiates, 
oils,  and  mucilages,  are  proper.  A cup  of  the  in- 
faiion  of  \vihl-p"oppy  leaves,  with  marfti-maliow- 

rcots, 
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roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken 
frequently;  or  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  paragoric 
elixir  may.  be  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a- 
day.  he  may  hkewife  take  an  emulfion  made  of 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  olive-oil,  lix  ounces  of  wa- 
ter,  one  ounce  of  pedoral  fyrup,  and  a tea-lpoon- 
ful  ot  ipint  of  hartlhorn.  Thefe  muft  be  well  Iha- 
ken  toother,  and  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  the  mix- 
tine  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Fuller’s  Spa- 
mill  inhihon  is  alfo  a very  proper  medicine  in  this 
cale,  and  may  be  taken,  if  the  above  fhould  difa^ 
gree  with  the  patient’s  ftomach.  It  is  made  by  in- 
hifing  m an  Englifli  quart  of  boiling  water,  two 
diams  of  fait  of  tartar,  half  a dram  of  fafifoh  cut 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  an  ounce  of  Spanifli  juice  like- 
^ile  cut  finall.  Thefe  muft  ftand  in  a clofe  vefl'el  for 
wenty. four  hours,  in  a gentle  degree  of  warmth. 
A-Lerwards  let  the  infulion  be  drained,  and  a tea- 

ticSin'.”rh  o^cafioned  by  acrid  humours 

tickhng  the  throat  and  faucrs,  the  patient  Ihould 

in  his^To  fh  'o^enges  ahriolt  conftantly 

m his  mouth;  as  the  Pontefradf  liquorice  cakes 

barley.fugar,  the  Spamlh  juice,  &c.  Thefe  blunt 

their*^  humours,  and,  by  taking  off 

them^  ll,„,ulatmg  quality,  help  to  appeafe^he 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of 

besr^'*  it  will  often  be  neceffary 

felflt  -"^dicines,  to  have  recourfe 

T lie  n orfome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe 

a Burgunrnt^r'''?  n " >>^PPyeffeas  from 
lliouldfrs  ^n,a  ^ applied  .between  the 

th^  mo  ■ hi  remedy  in 

cafes  an  <^.o»ghs.  in  a great  number  of 

ever  knowing^  fail'^’^^r?'  eonflhudons,  without 
dent  figns  o/an  nl  ’ there  are  evi- 

hulkofa  nnmre/ofT 

n-.-meg  of  Burgundy-pitch  may  be  fpread 

^ thin 
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thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about  the  file  of 
the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  llioulder-blades. 
It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or  four 
days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a-fortnight 
cr  three  weeks.  I'his  is  indeed  a cheap  and  (iniple 
medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed ; but 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  me- 
dica  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious 
in  almoli  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed 
an  immediate  effedt ; but,  if  continued  long 
enough,  it  will  fucceed  where  moft  other  medi- 
cines fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attendmg  this  plafter  is 
the  itching,  which  itoccafions  in  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied  j but  furely  this  may  be  difpenfed  with, 
confidering  the  advantage  which  the  patient  may 
expedf  to  reap  from  the  application  j belides,  when 
the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the  plafter  may 
be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth, 
or  wahied  with  a little  w'arm  milk  and  water. 
Some  caution,  indeed,  is  neceffary  in  difcontinuing 
the  ufe  of  fuch  a plafter ; this,  however,  may  be 
fafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and 
at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm  feafon. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides  defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  qure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pedoral  medi- 
cines. Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foul- 
nefs  and  debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mu- 
cilages, and  all  kind  of  balfamic  medicines,  do 
hurt.  'This  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that 
is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the 
latter  the  parent  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or 
draws  in  his  breath  fully  ; but  in  the  former  that 
does  not  happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon 
clcanfing  and  ffrengthening  the  ftomach;  for  which 

puroofe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are 
^ moil 
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tnofl  proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  fa- 
cred  tindfiue,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a 
coniiderabie  time  in  the  dofe  of  a table-fpoonful  or 
two  twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  necef- 
lary  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open.  People  may 
make  this  tinclure  themfelves,  by  infufing  an  ounce 
of  W puTa  m an  Englifn  pint  of  white  wine, 
fo^idf  ^ i’ew  days,  and  then  (training  it  off 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the 
(tomach,  the  Jeluits  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
iile.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder 

or  made  into  a tinflure  along  with  other  (toma- 
chic  bitters. 


A Mrvou:  cou^h  can  only  be  re'moved  by  ’chance 
ot  air  and  proper  exercife  ; to  which  may  be  added 
the  tile  of  gentle  opiates.  A tea-lpoonftil  of  the 
paragoric  elixir,  or  two  of  the  I'aponaceous  pills,  may 
be  taken  twice  a-day.  If  thife  prove  too 
ten,  liheeii,  or  twenty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum’ 
inoie  or  lels  as  circumftances  may  require,  may  be’ 
taken  at  bed-ume,  or  when  the  ceugh  is  Lft 

and  hands  in  warm 
cough  a nervous 

™'.v  the  fymptom  of  fome 
whh  sittenipt  to  remove  it, 

cee  r Ti‘^  « Pto- 

• I hus,  when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  the 

fvinc  fh  the  belly  open,  fcari- 

inc  “ whatever  facilitates  the  teeth-  . 

ner’  when"!?  “"S’"- 

as  mmoveTr?®  occafiou  a cough,  fuch  medicines 
hitler  S'^'w^rhlly  cure  the  cough  ; as 

bitto  purgatives,  oily  clyllers,  and  fuch  like^ 

ere  the  laid  months  of  precnancv 

are  often  greatly  affliaed  with  a cough  wS  i,’  . 

generally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  Icee^ing  the 

® ^ belly 
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belly  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent 
food,  and  to  wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. " 

A cough  is  not  only  a fy mptom,  but  is  often 
likewife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout 
is  frequently  ufliered  in  by  a very  troublefome 
cough,  wliich  affed;s  the  patient  for  fome  days  be- 
fore the  coming  on  of  the  fit.  A paroxifm  of  the 
gout  generally  removes  this  coughj  which  fliould 
therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities 
warm,  drinking  -warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the 
feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 


OF  THE  CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affeds  adults,  but  is  often 
epidemical  among  children.  Such  children  as  live 
upon  thin  watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome 
air,  and  liave  too  little  exercife,  are  mod  liable  to 
this  difeafe,  and  generally  i'uffer  mod  from  it. 

The  chin  cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 

that  no  defeription  of  it  is  neceffary.  Whatever 

hurts  the  digedion,  obdruds  the  perfpiration,  or 
relaxes  the  folids,  predilpofes  to  this  difeafe : Con- 
fequently  its  cure  mud  depend  upon  cleaning  and 
drengthening  the  domach,  bracing  the  folids,  and, 
•at  the  fame  time,  promoting  perfpiration  and  the 
didbrent  fecretions 

The  diet  in  this  difeafe  mud  be  light,  and  of 
eafy  digedion ; for  children,  good  bread  made  into 
pap  or  pudding,  chicken-broth,  with  other  light 
Ipoon-meats,  are  proper ; but  thoie  who  are  far- 
ther advanced  may  be  allowed  fa  go- gruel,  and  if 
the  fever  be  not  high,  a little  boiled  chicken,  or 

other 
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Other  white  meats.  The  drink  may  be  penny- 
royal tea,  fvveetened  with  honey  or  fugar-candy, 
fmall  wine-whey ; or,  if  the  patient  be  weak,  he 
may  fometimes  be  allowed  a little  negus. 

The  moll  effeaual  remedy  in  this  difeafe  is 
change  of  air.  1 his  often  removes  the  malady, 
even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a purer 
to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  mealure 
depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the 
place  where  the  infection  prevails.  Moft  of  the 
difeafes  of  children  are  infeclious  ; nor  is  it  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing  in 
one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very  Imall 
diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But,  whatever  be 
the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  fad.  No  time  ought 
therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient  to  fome 
diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught  the  dif- 
eafe, and,  if  poftibJe,  into  a more  pure  and  dry 
Sir* 


When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  pa- 
tient IS  in  danger  of  being  fuftbcated  by  the  cough 
he  ought  to  be  bled,  'efpecially  if  there'  be  a fever 
with  a hard  full  pulfc.  But  as  the  chief  intention 
ot  bleeding  is  to  prevent  a rupture  of  the  blood- 
veUels  of  the  lungs,  and,  to  render  it  more  fafe  to 
give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  necelTary  to  repeat 
the  operation  ; yet  if  there  be  fymptoms  of  an  in- 
ammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond,  or  even  a third 
bleeding,  may  be  requifite 

It  is  a favourable  lymptom  w'hen  the  patient  vo- 
mits after  the  fir.  This  cleans  the  ftomach,  and 
greatly  relieves  the  cough.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper  to  promote  this  difeharge,  either  by  camo- 
^tikewarm  water  ; and  when  thefe  are 
not  fufticient,  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacoanha  may  be 

^ 3 given. 
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given.  A child  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  may 
„take  five  or  lix  grains ; and  to  others,  lefs  or  more 
mult  be  given  according  to  their  age  andftrength. 

It  is  very  diniciilc  to  make  children  drink  after 
a.  vomit.  1 have  often  feen  them  hapj)ily  deceived, 
by  infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  powder 
ot  ipecacoanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Englifli 
pint  of  boiling  water.  It  this  be  difguifed  with  a 
few  diops  of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  ima- 
gine it  tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea- 
cupful of  this  may  b'e  given  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operate. 
When  they  begin  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occa- 
• fion  for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already 
on  their  llomach  will  be  fufheient. 

Vomits  not  only  clean  the  llomach,  which  in 
this  difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifeid  phlegm, 
but  they  likewiie  promote  the  perfpiration  and 
other  fecretions  and  ought  therefore  to  be  re- 
peated according  to  the  obltinacy  of  the  difeafe. 
They  Ihould  not  however  be  too  llrong ; gentle 
vomits,  frequently  repeated, are  both  lefs  dangerous, 
and  more  beneheial  than  llroiig  ones. 

As  the  patient  is  generally  collive,  it  will  be 
proper  to  l^ep  his  belly  gently  open.  The  bell 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  pre- 
parations, or  the  facred  tindure,  if  the  patient  can 
be  brought  to  take  it  •.  Of  this  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  may  be  given  to  a young  child  twice  or  thrice 
a- day,  as  there  is  occalion.  To  fuch  as  are  far- 
ther advanced,  the  dofe  mud  be  proportionally  in- 

creafed, 

* Neither  of  thefe  medicines,  we  fliould  conceive,  are  very  well 
fuited  to  the  intention  here  propol'ed.  The  fiiil,  in  place  of  tending 
to  keep  the  body  opeai,  has  a dired  tendency  to  produce  coftivenefs; 
the  laft  we  think  loo  heating  a medicine  to  be  generally  exhibited 
to  children.  W^c  would  rather  prefer  a gentle  dofe  of  anv  of  the  laxa- 
tive  neutral  falls,  or  an  infulion  offenna  and  manna,  as  recommended 
kftervvards. 
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creafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  dellred  efFedV. 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter 
lindure,  may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
Iweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey  ; or 
a few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a'tea-fpoonful 
or  two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife 
the  taile.  Mofl  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and 
jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  a bitter  medicine 
when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe,  that  oily,  pedoral,  and 
balfamic  medicines,  polTefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the 
cure  of  the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  . 
them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  age  and  con- 
flitution,  without  confidering  that  every  thing  of 
this  nature  mult  load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digc- 
dion,  and  of  courfe  aggravate  the  diforder. 

The  millepedes,  or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe  who 
chufe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infeds,  may  infufe  two 
ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  fmall 
white  wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor 
may  be  drained  through  a cloth,  and  a table-fpoon- 
ful  of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometiraes  necedary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of 
the  fyrup  of  poppies,  or  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
drops,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  of  the 
paregoric  elixir,  may  be  taken  in  hyfop  or  penny- 
royal tea,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  An  adult 
may  take  a table-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup,  or  a tea- 
f poonful  of  the  elixir. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin- cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar,  garlic,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hogs  lard,  butter,  x>r  oil.  With  this  the  foies 
of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
or  it  may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a rag,  and  applied 

^4  as 
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as  a plafter.  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and 

lead,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue. 

1 his  IS  an  exceeding  good  medicine,  both  in  the 
ciim-cough,  and  in  mod  other  coughs  of  an  obdi- 
nate  nature.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  ufed 

when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or  feverifh,  led  it  in- 
cieafe  thele  fymptoms. 

Ihoald  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  warm  water;  and  the  Burgundy- 
pitch  plader,  mentioned  above,  may  be  applied 
betwixt  the  fhoulders.  But  w^hen  the  ^feafe 
proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  necedary,  indead  of 
It,  to  apply  a bhdering.  plader,  and  to  keep  the 
part  open  for  fome  time  with  idue-ointment. 

^ When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
?s  free  of  a fever,  the  Jefuits  bark,  and  other  bit- 
ters, are  the  mod  proper  medicines.  The  bark 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubdance,  or  in  a decoc- 
Uon  or  J^mhon,  as  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
For  a child,  ten,  dfteen,  or  twenty  grains,  may  be 
given  f^  a dofe,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient.  For  an  adult,  half  a dram  or  two  fcruples 
will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extrad  of  the  bark 
with  cantharides;  but  to  manage  this  requires 
lome  dull  and  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a 
lew  grams  of  cador  along  with  the  bark.  A child 
ot  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight 
grains  of  cador,  with  fifteengrainsof  powdered  bark 
for  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture,  with 
two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  didilled  water 

and  a little  fyriip,  and  taken  three  or  four  times . 
a»(lay,  ’ 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  is  a dangerous  difeafe.  and  requires  the 
nioft  fpeedy  affiftance,  as  it  frequently  ends  in  a 
fuppuration ; and  lometiines  in  a mortification 
which  IS  certain  death.  * 

proceed  from  any  of  the 

caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever  ■ as 
cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body  is  warm,  an  ob- 
llrufled  perfpiration,  the  fudden  llriking  in  of  any 
eruption^  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  ftimulating 
fubftances  taken  into  the  llomach  ; as  ftrone 

PO'lons,  and  fuch 
hke.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled  from  the 
extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applies! 
tions.  It  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  t^fefto. 
mach  Hard  or  indigellible  fubdances  taken  into 
the  llomach,  as  bones,  the  Ihells  of  nuts,  &c  have 
likewile  that  eftea.  ® 

SYMPTOMS It  is  attended  with  a fixed 

pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  : great  re'l^ 
lelTnefs  and  anxiety  ; a fmall,  quick  hard  nnlfe ' 

vomiting  or  at  leaft  a naufe;\Td 

culty  Vf  ^ of  the  extremities ; diffi- 

fnriJp-  ^ breathing;  cold  clammy  fweats  • and 
f metimes  convulhons  and  fainting  fits  The  do 
mach  IS  fwe  led  and  c 1 1 me  ito- 

One  of  thro  a bsels  hard  to  the  touch 

ftnfe  of  n? this  difealb  is!  the 
any  kind!)f'foL*'^^  patient  feels  upon  taking 

drS"s  mfemeW  r'^r'r  ” 
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REGIMEN. The  patient  muH:,  with  the 

greatell  care,  avoid  all  acrimonious,  heating,  and 
irritating  food  and  drink.  His  weaknefs  may  de- 
ceive the  by-danders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him 
wines,  or  other  cordials ; but  all  thel'e  increafe  the 
difeafe,  and  often  occalion  fudden  death.’  The  in- 
clination to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  at- 
tendants, and  make  them  think  a vomit  necelTu- 
jy  ; but  that  too  is  almoil  certain  death. 

1 he  food  mull  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digedion.  It  muft  be  given  in  Imall  quantities,  and 
Ihould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel 
made  of  barley  or  oat-meal,  light  toafted  bread  dif- 
folved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken- broth, 
are  the  mod  proper.  The  drink  Ihould  be  clear 
w'hey,  barley-water,  or  decoctions  of  emollient  ve- 
getables ; as  liquorice  and  mardi. mallow-roots, 
&c. 

MEDICINE, Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  ab- 

folutcly  necelTary,  and  is  alniod  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  on  *.  When  the  difeafe 
proves  obdinate,  it  will  often  be  necedary  to  re- 
peat this  operation  feveral  times ; nor  mud  the  low 
date  of  the  pulfe  deter  us  from  doing  fo.  The 
pulfe  in  this  difeafe  generally  rifes  upon  bleeding, 
and  fo  long  as  that  is  the  cafe  the  operation  is 
fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  warm  water,  or  a 
decodtion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  mud  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  domach,  and  removed 
as  they  turn  cool.  They  mud  neither  be  applied 
too  warm,  nor  fudered  to  continue  till  they  be- 
come 

* Befides  the  general  blood-letting  here  recommended,  heal  bleed- 
ing  with  leeches  may  often  be  uled  with  advantage,  and  a'blifter 
ought  never  to  be  neglefted  where  the  difeafe  has  not  yielded  lu 
the  above  remedies. 
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come  quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extre.mes  would 
aggravate  the  difeafe. 

'I’he  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequent- 
ly bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or~ 
poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

1 he  only  internal  medicines  which  we  hiall 
venture  to^  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild 
clylleis.  Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water, 
or  thin  water-gruel^  and  if  the  patient  be  codive,’ 
a httle  fweet  oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added. 
Clyllers  arifwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomen- 
tation, vvhile  they  keep  the  belly- open,  and  at  the 
j noLirifh  the  patient,  who  is  often,  in  this 
difeaie,  unable  to  retain  any  thing  upon  his  fto- 
mach.  For  thefe  reafons  they  mult  not  be  ne- 
gleaed,  as  the' patient’s  life  may  depend  upon  the 
application  of  them. 
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\ painful  and  dangerous 

v!'  It  proceeds 

trom  the  fame  caules  as  the  inflammation  of  the 

coftivenefs, 

niifs  A wnripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of 

beer’  windy  malt  liquors,  as  ftale 

VI  ’ -r  or  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may 

tiimwrt  of  t°h ^ rnpture,  by  fcirrhous 

grpvrg  ie^he’r  ’ 

are  neariy  the  fame  as  in  the 

I^rf  afd  ; P^'"’  'P  Poffible,  is  mo'e 

htuate  lower  down,  about  the  redon 
, e navel.  The  vomiting  is  likewife  more  vio- 
lent, 
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lent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excrements,  together 
with  the  djfters  and  Tuppolitories,  are  difcharged 
by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually  belch- 
ing up  wind,  and  has  often  an  obftrudlion  of  his 
urine. 

While  the  pain  fliifts,  and  the  vomiting  only 
returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyflers 
pafs  d ownwards,  there  is  ground  to  hope  ; but 
when  the  clyfters  and  faeces  are  vomitted,  and  the 
patient  is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering 
pulfe,  a pale  countenance,  and  a difagreeable  or 
llinking  breath,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear,  that 
the  confequences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats, 
black  foetid  ftools,  with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe, 
and  a total  cefiation  of  pain,  are  the  figns  of  a gan- 
grene, and  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. I'he  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
llomach.  The  patient  mufl  be  kept  quiet,  avoid- 
ing cold,  and  all  violent  paflions  of  the  mind.  His 
food  mufl  be  thin,  w'eak,  and  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities ; his  drink  weak  and  diluting;  as  clear  whey, 
barley-water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in 

the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  the  remedy 
moil  to  be  depended  on.  It  fliould  be  performed 
as  foou  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  and  mult  be  repeat- 
ed  according  to  the  ftrengthof  the  patient,  and  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

A blillering-plafler  applied  immediately  over 
the  part  where  the  mofl  violent  pain  is,  has  often 
a very  good  eflfed.  Even  clyfters,  w'hich  before 
had  no  efteft,  will  operate  when  the  bliftei  begins 
to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs 
Iliould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water ; and 
cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 

. filled 
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filled  with  warm  water  may  iikewife  be  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or 
bottles  filled  with  warm  w*ater,  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet.  The  clyfiers  may  be  made  of  barley-water 
or  thin  gruel,  and  foftened  with  plenty  of' fweet 
oil  or  frefh  butter.  Phele  may  be  adminiftered 
every  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient 
continues  coflive. 

If  common  clyfiers  have  not  the  defired  effed, 
we  would  recommend  the  fmoke  of  tobacco.  It  may 
be  blown  into  the  bowels  through  an  inverted  pipe. 

1 his  may  be  repeated  after  fome  time,  unlefs  the 
eftedl  of  the  firll  renders  it  unneceflary. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfiers  and  fo- 
mentations, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong 
purgatives ; but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels, 
often  increafe  their  coiitradtion,  and  by  that  means 
fiufirate  their  own  intention,  if  will* be  necelihry 
to  join  them  with  opiates  ; thefe,  by  allaying  the 
pain,  and  relaxing  the  fpafmodic  contractions  of 
the  guts,  greatly  alllft  the  operation  of  purgatives 
in  this  cafe. 

What  ofte'n  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  purging  very- 
well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falls.  Two 
ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diiTolved  in  an  Englifii 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  two  or  three 
table,  fpoonfuls  given  every  half  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates. At  the  fame  time,  fifteen,  tw'enty,  or  twen- 
ty* five  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glafsi 
of  peppermint  or  fimple  cinnamon-w^ater,  to  ap- 
peale  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the  vomiting,  &-c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effed:  in  itaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymp- 
^ms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to^-'- 
lharpen  the  patient’s  drink  wdth  cream  of  tartar, 
juice  of  lemon;  or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained 
a little  vinegar  may  be  added  to  if. 

But 
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But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever 
will  day  on  the  Itomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
mull  take  purgativ^e  pills.  I have  generally  found 
the  following  anfwer  very  well.  Take  jalap  in 
powder,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  each  half  a dram, 
opium  one  gram,  Caftile  foap,  as  much  as  will  make 
the  mats  fit  tor  pills.  Thefe  mult  be  taken  at  one 
dofe  ; and  if  they  do  not  operate  in  fix  or  feveri 
hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

If  a flool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  w’ill  be  necelfary  to  immerfe  the  patient 
in  warm  water  up  to  the  breall.  I have  often  feen 
this  fucceed  when  other  means  proved  in  vain. 
The  patient  mull  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as 
he  can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting ; and  if  one 
immerfion  does  not  fucceed,  it  may  be  repeated 
after  forne  time,  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  and 
fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more  fate  for  him  to  go 
frequently  into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long 
at  a time ; and  it  is  often  neceffary  to  repeat  it  fe- 
veral  times  before  it  has  the  defired  efied. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a llool  had  been  tried  in  vain,  that 
this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s 
lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  making  him  walk 
upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and 
thighs  with  the  cold  water,  &-c.  This  method, 
when  others  fail,  at  leaf!  merits  a trial.  It  is  in- 
deed attended  with  fome  danger ; but  a doubtful 
remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quick- 
filver.  This  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  fe- 
veral  ounces,  or  even  a pound,  but  Ihould  not  ex- 
ceed that.  When  there  are  evident  marks  of  an 
inflammation,  or  any  reafon  to  fufpecl  a moitiflca- 
tion  of  the  guts^  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
tried.  In  that  cafe  it  will  only  haflen  the  patient’s 
death.  But  when  the  obftrudion  is  occafioned  by 

any 
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any  caiife  that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quick- 
iUver  is  not  only  a proper  medicine,  but  the  bell 
that  can  be  applied,  as  it  is  the  fitted;  body  we 
know  for  making  its  way  through  the  inteftinal 
canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  pa- 
tient mull  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the 
intellines,  if  polfible,  returned  by  gentle  prefiure 
with  the  hand.  If  this,  with  fomentations  and 
clyfiers,  ^ould  not  fucceed,  recourfe  mufi;  be  had 
to  a furgical  operation,  which  may  give  the  pa- 
tient relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long 
without  a ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have 
had  leveral  pounds  ot  hard,  dry  foeces  taken  out 
of  their  guts.  They  Ihould  likewilb  .beware  of 
eating  too  freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruitj,  or  drink- 
ing dale  windy  liquors,  or  the  like’.  I have  ^)fteii 
known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked 
fiuits,  which  are  feldom  good.  It  likewdfe  pro- 
ceeds frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet  clothes, 
^c.  but  efpecially  from  wet  feet. 


OF. THE  COLIC*. 


Ihe  colic  has  great  affinity,  both  in  its  fymp- 
toms  and  method  of  cure,  with  the  two  preceding 

> difeafes. 


our  Author  has  here  charafterifed  the  colic  and  iliac  paf. 
be  onlv  HifT  difeales,  which  arc  now  generally  allowed  to 

r W Ln  complaint ; he  has,  at  the  fame 

mation  of  ft'  another  difeafe,  the  inflam- 

mation  of  the  inteft.nes,  from  which,  though  they  are  frequently 

conjoined. 
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dil’eaies.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coHivenefi 
and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels ; and  requires  di- 
luting diet,  evacuations,  fomentations,  8cc. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caufes,  as  the  Jiatulcnt,  the  bilious,  the  hyjie- 
riCy  the  nervous,  6c-c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires 
a particular  treatment,  we  diali  point  out  their  moll 
general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for 
their  relief. 

Jiatulenty  or  windy- colic,  is  generally  oc- 
an  indilcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats 
of  hard  digellion,  windy  vegetables,  fermented  li- 
quors, and  luch  like.  It  may  like  wife  proceed 
from  an  obflrudled  perfpiration,  or  catching  cold. 
Delicate  people,  whofe  digeltive  powers  are  weak 
and  debilitated,  are  moll  liable  to  this  kind  of 
colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  aflcvil  the  ftomach 
or  interlines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  llretch- 
ing  of  the  ftomach,  or  that  part  of  the  bowels 
where  it  is  lodged.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling 
in  his  guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difcharge 
of  wind,  either  upwards  or  dowmwards.  The  pain 
is  ieldom  conlined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the 
vapour  wanders  from  one  diviflon  of  the  bow^els  to 
another,  till  fiich  time  as  it  finds  a vent. 

When 

conjoined,  it  ought,  as  being  a different  difeafe  and  requiring  a forae- 
•»vbat  different  method  of  treatment,  to  have  been  carefully  f'eparated. 
An  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  though  it  frequently  fupervenes 
upon  colic,  yet  does  not  neceffarily  nor  conftantly  attend  this  dif- 
eafe. in  the  one,  along  with  the  fharp  fixed  pain  in  fome  part  of  the 
belly,  a degree  of  fever  takes  place  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  attack  ; while  the  other  is  often  without  fever,  and  with  no 
fixed  pain  in  a particular  part,  but  rather  a general  diftention  and 
>incafinefs  over  the  whole  belly.  In  a word,  pain  and  fever  are  the 
leading  fymptoms  of  the  firft,  as  conftipation  is  of  the  laft.  In  the 
firlf,  our  chief  attention  mull  be  diretled  to  the  inflammation  as  the 
j>rimary  difeafe.  This  will  require  precifely  the  fame  remedies  men- 
tioned in  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  and  wjiich  therefore  need 
not  to  be  repeated  here.  In  the  other,  our  method  ut  treatment 
will  in  a great  meafure  be  diredlcd  by  the  caufc  inducing  the  difeafe, 
as  mentioned  above. 
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When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor 
eating  green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  hell 

medicine  is  to  take  immediately  a dram  of  brandy 
good  Ipirits,  and  to  apply  warm  cloths 
to  the  llomach  and  bowels.  The  patient  fhould 
liken  ifc  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth- Hone, 
or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them  ; and  he  may  drink 
camomile-tea  or  water-gruel,  with  as  much  pepper 
in  It  as  to  renaer  it  moderately  ivarm. 

I his  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fnirits 
fpiceries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be’ 
ventured  upon.'  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufei 
here,  uidels  at  the  very  beginning,  before  there 
be  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  We  have  rea 
ion  to  believe  that  a colic  occalioned  by  wind  or 
flatulent  food  might  always  be  cured  by  fpirits 
and  warm  liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immediately 
upon  perceiving  the  firll  uneafinel's ; but  when  the 
pain  has  commuted  for  a confiderable  time,  and 
there  is  realon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels 

and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  man-^ 
ner  as  for  the  iliac  paflion. 

cafioTcnllc'"^'  f oc- 

havr„e  ^ II  ‘"f  '“'"i'"  P^'^^idar  conllitutions.  I 
g nerally  found,  the  bell  cure  forthefe  coi'es 
was  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors 
as  water-gruel  fmall  pofifet,  tcaft  and  watfr,  &c  ’ 
Colics  which  proceed  from  excels  and  indige 
vStinr"™  themfclvcs,  by  occafioning 

plenty  fomoted  by  diinking 

li,  • / ^arm  water,  or  weak  poflet.  When 

.1.= 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet  nr 
catchmg  cokI,  may  generally  be  Removed  at’ the 

beginning, 
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beginning,  by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as 
wdll  promote  the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine- whey, 
or  water- gruel  with  a fmali  quantity  of  fpirits  in 
it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much  in 
the  country,  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  people 
were  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they 
get  wet.  They  ought  like  wife  to  take  a dram,  or 
to  drink  fome  warm  liquor,  after  eating  any  kind 
of  green  tralh.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend 
the  praftice  of  dram-drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ar- 
dent liquors  prove  a real  medicine,  and  indeed  the 
bed  that  can  be  applied. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute 
pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient 
complains  of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coftive. 
He  vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile, 
which  being  difeharged,  feems  to  afford  fome 
relief,  but  is  quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent 
.pain  as  before.  As  the  diflemper  advances,  the 
propenflty  to  vomit  increafes,  infomuch  that  fome- 
times  it  becomes  almoft  continual,  and  the  proper 
motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far  perverted,  that 
there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac 
paflion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the 
pulfe  full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed, 
after  which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear 
whey  or  gruel,  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon, 
or  cream' of  tartar,  mull  be  drank  freely.  Small 
chicken-broth,  with  a little  manna  dilfolved  in  it, 
or  a flight  decodion  of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very 
proper,  or  any  other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befide  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
necelfary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped 
in  warm  water;  and  if  this  Ihould  not  lucceed,  the 

' patierst 
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patient  mufl  be  fet  in  a warm  bath  up  to  the 
chin. 

Mild  purgatives  are  here  likewife  neceflfary,  as 
the  lenitive  eledtuary,  manna,  cream  of  tartar,  or, 
what  will  anfwervery  well,  the  bitter  purging  falts. 
Ihefe  may  be  dillblved  in  water,  and  given  in  the 
fame  manner  as  direded  for  the  iliac  paffion.  If 
thefe  medicines  will  not  ftay  on  the  ftomach,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  join  an  opiate  with  them^. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bi- 
lious colic  fhould  ufe  fleUi  fparingly,  and  live  chief- 
ly upon  a light  vegetable  diet.  They  ftiould  like- 
wife  take  frequently  a dole  of  cream  of  tartar  with 
tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

The  hyjleric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to 
the  bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pain  about 
the  region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  But 
what  the  patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly 
of  a greenilh  colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of 
the  fpirits,  with  dejedlion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  are  the  charadteriftic  fymptoms 
of  this  diforder.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with 
the  jaundice;  but  this  generally  goes  off*  of  its  owrr 
accord  in  a few  days.  ' • 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  pur- 
ging, vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that 
weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  bo 
avoided.  If,  however, 'the  vomiting  ftiould  prove 
violent,  weak  camomile-tea,  or  fmall  polTet,  may 
be  drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the 

T 3 patient 


The  bcft  way  in  this  cafe  is  to  adminifter,  firft,  a full  dofe  of  lau 
danum  lo.ty  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the 
ftiixed  will  not  retain  this,  a double  quantity  may  be 

the  form  nf  ounces  of  water-gruel,  and  thrown  up  in 

form  of  an  mjeaion.  Five  or  fix  hours  thereafter,  a purgafive 

naUpnr’f  f®-  given,  when,  from  the  time  or  from  the 

take  purgative  begins  to 
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patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-fiv^e 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glals  of  cinnamon- 
wator.  'liiis  may  be  repeated  every  tenor  twelve 
hours  till  the  fy mptoms  abate, 

, patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of 
tno  foetid  pills  three  times  a-day,  an  I drink  a cup 
ot  penny-royal  tea  after  them.  If  afalceLida  faould 
. uilagree  witn  the  ftomach,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cale,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tindfure  of  caflor  in  a cup 
of  penny-royal  tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the 
balfam  or  Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of  Joaf-fugar, 
may  be  taken  in  its  dead.  The  anti-hvfleric  pla- 
fier  may  alio  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  navel, 
which  has  often  a good  effeef. 

I'be  nervous  colic  prevails  moft  among  miners, 
fmelters  of  lead,  plumbers,  the  makers  of  white 
lead,  &-C,  It  is  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often 
ends  in  a palfy. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bow^els  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an 
end.  I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  davs, 
With  very  little  intermillion,  the  belly  all  the  while 
continuing  bound  in  fpitc  of  medicine,  yet  at  length 
yield,  and  the  patient  recover. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo‘near- 
ly  the  fame  wdth  that  of  the  iliac,  palfion,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  guts,'  that  we  lliall  not  infiit  up- 
on it*.  The  belly  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purga- 
tives given  in  fmall  doles,  and  frequently  repeated  * 
and  their  operation  muff  be  afiided  by  foft  oily 
‘cJyfters,  fomentations*, 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  a proper  medi- 
cine in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  two  drams  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the 
ifomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal 

quantity 

* Caftor  oil,  as  a mild  laxative,  may  be  adminiftered  with  advan- 
tage  here,  in  a dofe  of  {torn  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a halfi 
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♦quantity  of  it r on g rum,  is  likewife  proper  for  rub- 
bing the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other  fymp- 
loms  ot  a pally  are  teit.  When  this  tar  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  ifrong  fpi- 
rifSi  ora  little  of  the  oil  ot  nutmegs  or  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remain  weak  or  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  mult  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and 
life  an  intufion  of  Jefuits  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a paify,  the  bath-waters  are  found 
to  be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  colic,  people  murt:  fliun  all  four 
fruits,  add  and  audere  liquors,  &C.  Thofe  who 
work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufinefs 
fading,  and  their  food  fhould  be  oily  or  fat.  They 
may  take  a glais  of  faiad  oil,  with  a little  brandy 
or  rum  every  morning,  but  fliould  never  take  fpi- 
rits  alone.  Liquid  alim.ent  is  bell  for  them  ; as 
tat  broths,  &c.  ; but  low  living  is  bad.  They 
thould  now  and  then  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted 
air  5 and  lliould  take  care  to  keep  theii^body  open, 
either  by  means  of  diet  or  fome  gentle  laxative. 

_ Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  too  many  didindions  would  tend  only 
to  perplex  and  bewilder  the  reader.  Thofe  al- 
ready mentioned  are  the  mod  material,  and  Ihould 
indeed  be  attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is  very 
different.  But  even  thofe  who  are  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  diftinguilh  very  accurately  in  thefe  matters, 
may  neverthelefs  be  of  great  fervice  to  patients  in 
colics,  by  only  obierving  the  following  general  rules: 
kirft.  To  bathe  the  patient’s  feet  and  tegs  in  warm' 
water;  and  next  to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to  his  domach  and 
bowel?.  Afterwards,  to  make  him  drink  freely  of 
weak  diluting  warm  liquors.  And,  ladiy,  To  give 
him  an  emollient  clyder  every  two  or  three  hours. 

T 3 inflam. 
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^ inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

CAUSES -This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

any  o thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammato- 
ry t IS  likewife  occaiioned  by  wounds  or 

briufes  of  the  kidneys,  and  by  fmall  ftones  or  gra- 
vel lodging  within  them.^  It  may  alfo  proceed 
riom  ftrong  diuretic  medicines ; as  fpirits  of  tur- 
pentine, tindure  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  mo- 
tion, as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  foicibly  into 
the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady.  It  may 
likewiie  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  or  tot  much 
on  the  back,  or  from  involuntary  contradions,  or 
-ipalms  in  the  urinary  vefiels,'&c. 

SYMPTOMS. — ■ — ^There  is  a Iharp  pain  about 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver, and  a ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the 
affeded  fide.  The  urine  is  at  fir/l  clear,  and  after- 
wards of  a reddifh  colour  ; but  in  the  worft  kind  of 
the  difeafe  it  geherally  continues  pale,  is  palfed 
with  difliculty,  and  commoply  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a time.  The  patient  feels  great  iinealinefs  when 
he  endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with 
more  eafe  on  the  affeded  fide  than  on  the  found  ; 
and  has  generally  a naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling 
that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe,  however,  may  be  diflinguifhed  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back, 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  paffing  uiine,  which  is  a 
conftantfymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or 

Itimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food 
inuft  'be  thin  and  light ; as  water-pap,  fmall  broths, 
with  mild  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient 
and  foft.  liquors  mult  be  plentifully  drank  ; as 

clear 
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codions  of  raarlh-iiiallow- roots,  with  barley  and  li- 
quorice, &-C.  The  patient,  notwithftanding  the 
vomiting,  muft  conftantly  keep  fipping  fmall  quan- 
tities of  thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing 
fo  fafely  and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and 
expels  the  obftruding  caufe,  as  copious  dilution. 
The  patient  mull  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free 
from  cold,  fo  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation 
appear. 

medicine! Bleeding  is  here  very  necel- 

fary,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve 
ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lan- 
cet ; and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  contiriue, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty-loiir 
hours,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit* 
.Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  hcemor- 
rhoidal  veins,.;  as  a difcharge  from  thefe  will  greatly 
relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  muft  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded,  and 
renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be 
filled  with  a decodion  of  mallows  and  camomile 
flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is  added,  and 
mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will 
be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  likewife  frequently  ■ to 
be  adminiftered  ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the 
belly,  a little  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to 
them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel 
or  a ftone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney  ; but  when  the 
gravel  or  ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and 
lodges  in  any  of  the  urinary  paffes,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, befides  the  fomentations,  to  rub  the  part  with 
a little  fweet  oil,  and  to  give  gentle  diuretics ; as 
juniper-water,  fweetened  wdth  the  fyrup  of  marfli- 
imallows,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of 
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drink.  ‘^''P  patlenc's 

horl'ehark  Iikewife  to  take  exercife  on 

nolle  back,  or  in  a coach,  &c. 

venth’or  beyond  the  fe- 

a ftunor  a patient  complains  of 

am  Lfan  m-  T“"  I*  ‘"""‘"S  in  the  kidney, 
ami  that  an  ablcefs  or  ulcer  will  enfue.  ^ 

■ be  carcfolf'X?  r 

c carctjl  to  abltain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  faked 
provifions;  and  mult  live  chielly  upon  mild  muci- 
agmous  herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth 

ter  milk  thnr  ’ may  be  whey,  and  but- 

ter m,]k  that  IS  not  four.  The  latter  is  reckoned 

a Ipecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an. 

Aver  this  charaaer,  however,  it  mult  be  drank  for 

a conhderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  likl 

wire  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  I'bis 

medicine  IS  eafi  y obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 

part  of  Great  Britain.  It  mull  likewife  be  ufed 

ftIu?ar;S! 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  in 
flammation,  or  obflruc'lion  of  the  kidneys,  muft 
abltain  from  wines,  efpeeially  fuch  as  abound  with 
tartar  , and  their  food  muft  be  light,  and  of  eafv 
digelhon  They  fliould  ufe  mo^mte  exerdlb 

ba4^*°”'^  fbeir 
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OF  THE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammaticn  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in 
a great  nieafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of 
the  kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of 
paffing  urine,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a con- 
ftant  inclination  to  go  to  Itool,  and  a perpetual  de- 
fre  to  make  water. 

^ This  difeafe  mull  be  treated  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples as  the  immediately  preceding.  The  diet 
muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cooling  and 
diluting.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning ; and  in  robull  conftitutions,  it  will  often°  be 
neceflary  to  repeat  it.  The  bottom  of  the  belly 
mull  be  frequently  fomented  with  warm  water,  or 
a decodion  of  mild  vegetables ; and  emollient  cly- 
Iters  muft  frequently  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  ffiould  abftain  from  every  thing  that 
is  of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  nature;  and 
ffiould  live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or 
mild  vegetables. 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  belides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder ; as 
a fwelling  ot  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  hard  fceces 
lodged  in  the  recium,  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  ex- 
crelcences  in  the  urinary  paflTages,  a palfy  of  the 
bladder,  hyfteric  affedions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe 
requires  a particular  treatment,  wffiich  docs  not  fall 
under  our  confideration  here.  We  Ihall^only  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  all  of  them  a mild  and  gentle  treat- 
inent  is  the  fafeft,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or 
things  ot  an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe 
the  danger.  Some  perfons  have  killed  themfelves 
by  introducing  probes  into  the  urinary  paflTages, 
to  remove,  as  they  thought,  fomewhat  that  ob- 

flruded 
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ftrudled  the  paiTage  of  the  urine  ; and  others  haveif' 
brought  on  a violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder,,, 
by  uling  ftrong  diuretics  for  that  purpofe. 


INFLATvIMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  inflammation  than 
many  of  the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation 
is  flower;  but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen, 
it  is  with  difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in  a 1 
fuppuration  or  fchirrus. 

CAUSES. Befide  the  common  caufes  of  in- 

flammation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  | 
viz.  exceffive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfelf, 
violent  fliocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver 
was  before  unfound,  an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  i 
oLthe  blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  li- 
ver after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftrua-  ^ 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  > 
or  fpiritous  liquors,  uling  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obfti- 
riate  hypochondriacal  diftempers,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe 
of  weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  loathing  of  food,  great  thirft,  with  a 
pale  or  yellowifli  colour  of  the  Ikin  and  eyes. 

The,  JyTnptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likew’ife  according  to 
.the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflam- 
mation happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconli- 
derable,  that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as 

fufpeded ; 
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fulpeded ; but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or 
convex  part  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute, 
the  pulfe  quicker,  and  tha  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain  extending 
to  the  IhoLilder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left 
lide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  pleu- 
rify,  by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under 
the  falfe  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  dif- 
tinguiflicd  from  the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac 
difordeis  by  fome  degree  of  fever,  with  which  it  is 
always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mor- 
tal. A conllant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  ex- 
ceffive  third,  are  very  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends 
in  a fuppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  difcharge 
itfelf  outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  a 
fchirrus  of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  ob- 
ferves  a proper  regimen,  may  live  a number  of 
years  tnlerably  eafy  ; but  if  he  indulges  in  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  takes  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will  be  con- 
verted into  a cancer,  which  mull  infallibly  prove 
fatal. 

REGIMEN. -The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  re- 
folving  liquors,  as  whey,  barley-^w'ater,  &-c.  drank 
Ireely.  ihe  food  mull  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  mull  be  kept  eafy  and 
quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 

ginning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  necef- 
fary,  even  though  the  pulfe  fhould  not  feel  hard, 
to  repeat  the  operation.  ' The  belly  mull  be  kept 
gently  open  ; but  all  violent  purgatives  are  -to  be 
l&voided.  A decodion  of  tamarinds,  with  a little 

honev 
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honey  or  manna,  will  anfwer  this  purpol'e  very 
well.  Ihe  (ide  affedted  mult  be  frequeniiy  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  in  the  manner  direct- 
ed in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild  laxative  cly- 
Iters  fhould  be  frequently  adminidered ; and  if 
the  pain  llrould  notwithftanding  continue  violent, 
a bliftering-plafte'r  may  be  applied  over  the  part 
affected. 

Pdedicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a very  good  eifedt  here.  For  this  purpol'e, 
halt  a dram  of  purified  nitre,  or  half  a tea-fpoon- 
tul  of  the  Iweet  Ipirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a- 
' day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought 
to  be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The 
only  thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of 
diluting  liquor  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  hu- 
man blood.  Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  topical  infiamniations,  ought  to  drink 
nothing  that  is  colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  fioois  Ihould  be  loofe,  and  even  fireaked 
with  blood,  nothing  mult  be  given  to  flop  them, 
vnlefs  they  be  fo  Irequent  as  to  weaken  the  pa- 
tient. Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry 
ofi'ihe  difeafe  *. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  fiiould  end  in  a fchirrus,  the  patient  mull 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not 
indulge  in  flelh,  filh,  llrong  liquors,  or  any  poig- 
nant or  faked  provifions ; but  mull,  for  the  moll 
part,  live  on  mild  vegetables,  as.  fruits  and  roots, 
taking  gentle  exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley- 
water,  or  butter- milk.h  If  he  takes  any  thing 

llronger, 

* When,  in  confequpnce  of  the  previous  inflammation,  an  abTccfs 
happens  to  form  in  the  liver,  if  this  fliould  point  outwardly,  it  ought 
to  be  opened  by  an  inciflon. 
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Wronger,  it  fliould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  much 
more  fafe  than  wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  mult  all  be  treated  upon  the 
fame  principle  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The 
great  rule  with  refpecS  to  all  of  them,  is  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  pf  a heating  nature, 
to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  patt  affeded, 
and  to  fupply  the  patient  with  plenty  of  weak, 
warm,  diluting  drink  *. 


OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  OR  VOMITING 
AND  LOOSENESS. 

This  is  a violent  purging  and  vomiting,  attend- 
ed with  gripes,  and  a conflant  defire  to  go  to  llool. 
It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is  molt  common  in 
autumn.  There  is  hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills 
more  quickly  than  this,  when  proper  means  are 
not  ufed  in  due  time  for  removing  it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; by  food  that  ea- 
fily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  Itomach  ; as  but- 
ter, fat  pork,  fweetmeats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cher- 
ries, &c.  It  is  fometimes  the  effed  of  ftrong  acrid 
purges  or  vomits ; or  of  poifonous  fubftances  ta- 
ken into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  violent  paflions  of  the  mind ; as  fear,  anger, 

&.C. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  bv 

a 

* Blood-letting,  both  general  ar.d  topical,  as  well  as  biiAcriHg 
ocrUinly  ought  not  to  b<  omitted  in  this  catalogue. 
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H cardialgla  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  fla- 

ftomach  and  intedines, 
1 o thefe  fucceed  exceflive  vomiting,'  and  purging 
o a green,  yellow,  or  blackilh  coloured  bile,  witn 
a ailtenfion  ot  the  domach,  and  violent  griping 
pains.  J here  is  likev/ife  a great  third,  with  a very 
quicx  unequal  pulfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain 
about  the  region  of- the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  ad- 
yances,  the  pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  be  quite 
imperceptiole,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramp- 
ed, and  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the  urine  is 
obdruded,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are 
the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe^  the  edorts  ol  nature  to  expel  the  offending 
came  be  adided,  by  promoting  the  purging 
and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  mud 
drink  plenty  of  diluting  liquors ; as  whey,  butter- 
milk, warm  water,  thin  water-giuel,  fmall  polfet, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very 
weak  chicken-broth.  This  diould  not  only  be  drank 
freely,  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a clyder  of  it 
given  every  hour,  in  order  to  promote  the  purging. 

Aftqr  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
feme  time,  a decodion  of  toaded  oat-bread  may  be 
drank  to  dop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  diould  be 
toaded  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  but  not  burned 
and  afterwards  boiled  in  fpring-v/ater.  If  oat- 
bread  cannot  be  had,  ^ wheat-bread,  or  oat-meal 
well  toaded,  may  be  ufed  it  in  its  dead.  If  this 
does  not  put  a dop  to  the  vomiting,  the  faline 
mixture  may  be  taken  as  direded  before. 

The  vomiting  and  purging,  how^ever,  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  dopped  too  foon.  So  long  as  thefe  dif- 
chaigcs  do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  I'alu- 
tary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought 
to  be  promoted.  But  wlien  the  patient  is  much 

e.xhauded 
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exhaufted  by  the  evacuations,  or  has  a fmali  inter- 
mitting pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  0- 
ther  fymptoms  of  weaknefs,  recourfe  muft  imme- 
diately be  had  to  opiates,  and  generous  cordial  me- 
dicines. Ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  liquid  laudanum, 
ill  half  a'glafs  of  llrong  cinnamon- water,  may  be 
taken  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  violent 
fymptoms  be  removed.  Warm  negus,  or  ftrong 
wine-whey,  may  liV.ewife  be  taken  to  lupporc  the 
patient’s  fpirits,  and  promote  the  perfpiration.  His 
legs  may  be  rubbed  with  tlannel- cloths,  or  wrapped 
in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the 
foies  of  his  feet.  ^ 

When  the  violence  of  the  dlfeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe,  it  will  be  neceffary,  for  foine  time, 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  doles  of  laudanum. 
Ten  or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
wine,  at  leall  twice  a- day,  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
The  patient’s  food  ought  to  be  nourilhing,  but  ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantities,  and  he  Oiould  ufe  mode- 
rate exercife.  As  the  llomach  and  intellines  are 
generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the  bark, 
or  other  bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  may  be  drank  for 
forne  time. 

1 hough  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  nor,  however,  td  de- 
fpair  of  relieving  the  patient  even  in  the  moll;  def- 
perate  circumftances.  Of  this  1 lately  faw  a 
very  ftriking  inllance  in  an  old  man  and  his  fon, 
who  had  been  both  feized  with  it  about  the  middle 
of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them  till  next  morning, 
when  they  had  much  more  the  appearance  of  dead 
than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could  be  felt ; the 
extremities  wete  quite  cold,  and  rigid  ; the  coun- 
tenance was  ghaftly,  and  the  llrength  quite  ex- 
haufted. Yet  from  this  deplorable  condition  they 
were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cor- 
dial medicines,  with  the  regimen  mentioned  above. 

OF 
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OF  A DIARRHOEA,  OR  LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacua- 
tion. It  never  ought  to  be  Hopped,  unlefs  when  it 
continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  pa- 
tient. As  this,  however,  foraetimes  happens,  we 
ihall  point  out  the  moil  common  caufes  of  a loofe- 
nefs,  with  the  method  of  treatment  proper  in  each 
cafe. ' 

When  a loofenefs  is  occalioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obftruded  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  v/arm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  li- 
f]uors,  tO'  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in 
lukewarm  w'ater,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin, 
and  to  take  every  other  method  to  reftore  the  per- 
fpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits 
not  only  clean  the  llomach,  but  promote  all  the 
lecretions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance 
in  carrying  off' a debauch.  Half  a dram  of  ipeca- 
coanha  in  powder  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  very 
well.  A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  . 
quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  continue.  The 
patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of 
eafy  digellion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or 
barley-water. 

A loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obftruCficn  of  any 
cuHomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles  in  merJ, 
the  monthly  difcharges  in  w’omen,  &c.  generally 
requires  bleeding.  If  that  does  not  fuccced,  other 
evacuations,  as  iffues,  fetons,  &c.  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obftruded. 
At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to 

redore 
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redore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  .the  cure 
of  the  difeale,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend 
on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped. 

It  is  always  an  effort  of  nature  to  carry  off  fonie 
offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
.might  produce  fatal  dileafes.  Children  are  very 
liable  to  this  kind  of  loolenefs,  efpecially  while 
teething.  It  is,  however,  fo  far  from  being  hurt- 
,ful  to  them,  that  fuch  children  generally  get  their 
teeth  with  leait  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  flools  fliould 
at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful 
,of  magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  pap  or 
^any  other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four 
f times,  will  generally  corredt  the  acidity,  and  carry 
off  the  griping  llools 

A diarrhoea  or  loofenefs  which  proceeds  frorii 
violent  pafiions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  inufl  be 
treated  with  the  greatell  caution.  Vomits  ih  this 
cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe, 
unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quan- 
- tides.  Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
are  moft  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or 
penny-royal  tea,  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  chearfulnefs,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  are  here  of  the  greatefl  import- 
_ance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
ous  fubllances  taken  into  the  flumach,  the  patient  M 
,mufl  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with  ^ 

U oil 

* We  would  confider  the  potio  cretacca,  or  the  chalk  julep,  as 
being  a gentle  aftringent,  a preferable  remedy  in  this  cafe.  It  mar 
be  given  in  dolts  of  two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls,  to  be  repeated  after 
each  evacuation.  Where  this  medicine  is  not  conveniently  to  be 
had,  a tea-fpoonful  of  fine  powdered  chalk  may  be  mixed  in  a tea- 
cupful of  water-gruel,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  given  occafionallj. 
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oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  yomiting  and  purging. 
Afterwards,  if  the  bowels  ate  inflamed,  bleeding 
will  be  necelfary.  Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may 
like  wife  be  taken  to  remove  the  fpafms  and  the 
irritation  of  the  bowels. 

When  gouty  matter,  repelled  from  the  extremi- 
ties, occafions  a loofenefs,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
Hopped,  but  promoted  by  gentle  doles  of  rhubarb, 
or  other  mild  purgatives.  The  gouty  matter  is 
likewife  to  be  foiicited  to  the  extremities  by  warm 
Ibmentations  and  cataplafms.  And  the  perlpira- 
tion  ought  to  be  promoted  by  warm  diluting  li- 
quors; as  wine-whey  wdth  fpirits  of  hartlhorn,  or 
a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  fuch 
medicines  ought  to  be  ufed  as  kill  or  carry  oft 
thefe  vermin ; as  powder  of  tin,  with  purges  of 
rhubarb  and  calomel,  ^c.  The  proper  dofes  of 
thefe  medicines  will  be  pointed  out  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  difeafes  occafioned  by  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  bad  w^ater. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally  proves 
epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of 
unwholefome  w^ater,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be 
correded  by  mixing  with  it  quicklime,  chalk,  or 
the  like. 

In  people  w'hofe  fiomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  meals  will  occafion  a loofe- 
nefs. Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it 
will  be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to 
life  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  lliengthen 
the  ftomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  wdth  other 
bitter  and  afiringent  medicines,  in  w^hite  wine. 
The  pcrlon  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  a 
glafs  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

Perfons  w^ho,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 

great 
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^reat  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould  live  tempe- 
rately, avoiding  crude  fummer- fruits,  all  unwhole- 
fome  food,  and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They 
ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold,  moifture,  or 
whatever  may  obdrudl  the  perfpiration,  and  Ihould 
wear  flannel  next  their  Ikin.  All  violent  paflions 
bf  the  mind,  as  fear,  anger,  &^c.  are  likewife  care- 
fully to  be  avoided. 


OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOOD Y-FLUX. 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  very  infedious,  and  often  epidemical.  Thofe 
perfons  are  moft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed 
to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the 
air  is  confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often 
proves  fatal  in  camps,  on  fliipboard,  in  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  and  fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  obftruds  the  perfpiration,  or 
renders  the  humours  putrid  ; as  damp  beds,  wet 
clothes,  unwholefome  diet,  air,  &-c.  But  it  is  moft 
frequently  communicated  by  infedion.  This  ought 
to  make  people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near 
fuch  perfons  as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even 
the  fmell  of  the  patient’s  excrements  has  been 
known  to  communicate  the  infedion. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 

belly  attended  with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
conllant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally 
lefs  or  mote  of  blood  in  the  llools.  It  begins,  like 
other  fevers,  w'ith  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a 
quick  pidfe,  great  thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vo- 
mit. The  ftools  are  at  firlt  grealy  or  frothy,  after- 

Lf  2 wards 
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wards  they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and,  at  lad, 
have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood, 
mixed  with  fmall  filaments,  or  bits  of  fkin.  Some- 
times, however,  there  is  no  blood  in  the  ftools 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When 
the  patient  goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a bearing  down, 
as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fome- 
times  a part  of  the  inteftine  is  aftually  protruded, 
which  proves  exceeding  troublefome,  efpecially  in 
children. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  diar- 
rhoea or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the 
ftools  It  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  cholera 
morbus  by  its  not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent 
’.and  frequent  tits  of  vomiting,  &-c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  deli- 
cate, or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  fcorbutic, 
confumptive,  or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  gene- 
rally proves  fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are 
bad  figns,  as  they  (hew  an  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach.  When  the  ftools  have  an  exceedingly  difa- 
greeable  fmell,  are  green,  black,  or  mixed  with 
fmall  glandular  fubftances,  or  bits  of  fkin,  the  dan- 
ger is  great.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  when 
clyfters  are  irnmediately  returned ; but  ftill  more 
fo,  when  the  paflage  is  fo  obftinately  fhut,  that 
they  cannot  be  injeded.  A w’eak  pulfe,  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  with  difficulty  of  fwallowing, 
and  convulfions,  are  iigns  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes 

greatly 

• The  two  difeafes  wc  believe,  may  in  general  be  better  dif- 
tinguiihcd  by  the  appearance  of  the  ftools.  In  dyfentery,  the  ftools 
arc  generally  fmall  in  quantity,  and  confift,  at  firft,  moflly  of  mucus 
or  of  blood,'  or  of  a mixture  of  the  two ; while,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  natural  foeccs  arc  commonly  retained.  In  diarrhoea,  the  d'f* 
charge  coiiftfts  moftly  of  Feculent  matter,  only  in  a more  ftuid  forna 
than  ufual. 
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greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  left 
to  the  fafety  of  fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  con- 
tagious difeafes  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the 
infedlion  fpread,  by  the  negled  of  cleanlinefs ; but 
in  none  more  than  in  this.  Every  thing  about  the 
patient  fhould  be  frequently  changed.  The' excre- 
ments fliould  never  he  fulfered  to  continue  in  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately,  and  buried 
under  ground.  A conftant  ftream  of  frefh  air 
Ihould  be  admitted  into  the  chamber;  and  it 
ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  foine  other  ilrong  acid. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  difeouraged,  but  his 
fpirits  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the 
fears  and  apprehenlions  ot  the  lick.  Ail  difeafes 
of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to  fink  and  depreft 
the  fpirits;  and  when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and 
alarms  from  thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to  be 
perfons  of  Ikill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  word  ef- 
fects. 

A flannel  veil  worn  next  the  Ikin  has  often  a 
very  good  effect  in  a dyfentery.  Ihis  promotes 
the  perfpiration  without  greatly  heating  the  body. 
Great  caution,  however,  is  necelfary  in  leaving  it 
off.  1 have  often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on 
by  imprudently  throwing  off  a flannel  velt  before 
the  feafon  was  fufficientiy  hot.  For  whatever  pur- 
pofe  this  piece  ot  drefs  be  worn,  it  fliould  never  be 
left  off  but  in  a warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greatefl  attention  muft  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefli,  flfh,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach,  muft  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled 
in  milk,  water- pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
be  eat.  Jelly- broth  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  1 have  often 

U 3 known 
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known  dyfenteries  cured  by  it,  after  pompous  me- 
dicines had  proved  ineffedual 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take 
the  broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a 
few  handfuls  of  fine  flower,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix 
or  feven  hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch. 
Two  or  three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated 
dowii,  and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk 
and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This 
may  be  fweetened  to  the  patient^s  tafte,  and  taken 
for  his  ordinary  food  f . 

The  patient  may  likewife  be  allowed  to  eat  freely 
of  molt  kinds'  of  good  ripe  fruit ; as  apples,  grapes, 
currant -berries,  ftrawberries, '&c.  Thefe  may  ei- 
ther be  eat  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  without  milk, 

as 


* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheep’s  head  and 
feet,  with  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a hot 
iron,  in  the  manner  thejr  do  in  Scotland.  Afterwards  to  boil  them 
till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly.  A little  cinnamon  or  mace  maybe 
added  to  give  the  broth  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may 
take  a little  of  it  warm  with  toafted  bread,  three  or  four  times  a-dav. 
A clyfter  of  it  may  likewife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot 
ufe  the  broth  made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  Ikinned  • 
hut  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  hurts  the  medicine.  It  is  not 
our  bufinefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medi- 
cines, otherwifc  this  might  be  fliewn  to  pofl'els  virtues  every  way 
fuited  to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which  docs  not  proceed  from^a  pu- 
trid ftate  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  however’ 
be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two  of  rhu! 
barb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife  be  neceffary 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a confiderable  time,  and  to  make  it  the 
principal  food. 


t The  learned  Dr  Rutherford,  late  profelTor  of  medicine  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  medicine  in  his  public 
lei5lurcs  with  great  encomiums.  He  directed  it  to  be  made  by  tyinc* 
three  or  four  handfuls  of  the  fined;  flower,  as  tight  as  poflible  in  a 
linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water,  and  to  dridpc  the 
outlide  with  flower  till  a cake  or  cruft  be  formed  around  it  which 
prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it  while  boiling.  It  is’then  to 
be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry  mafs,  as  direded  above.  This  will 
not  only  anlwcr  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  dven 
clyfters.  & . t 
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as  the  patient  ehufes.  Tlic  prejudice  againd  fruit 
in  this  difeafc  is  fo  great,  that  many  believe  it  to  De 
the  common  caule  of  dyfcnteries.  This,  however, 
is  an  egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon  and  expe- 
rience lliew,  that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  beft  me- 
cines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  molt 
dangerous  kind  of  dvfentery.  In  a dyfentery  an- 
fmg  from  a putrid  date  of  the  humours,  fruit  is  in 
every  refped  calculated  to  counteraa  that  ten- 
dency to  putrefaaion,  from  whence  all  the  danger 
proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a cafe  ought  t ere- 
fore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleales, 

provided  it  be  good  i 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  ot 
clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for 
drink,  and  in  form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  can- 
not be  had,  barley  -water  fharpened  with  cream  ot 
tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a decodlion  ot  barley  and^ 
tamarinds ; tw'o  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  ot 
the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  twm  Englidi  quarts  ot 
w'^ater  to  one.  Warm  water,  w'ater  gruel,  or  water 
wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched, 
are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns. 
Camomile-tea,  if  the  ftomach  wdll  bear  it,  is  an 
exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both  ftrengtnens  the 

XJ  4 ftomach, 

* I lately  attended  a young  gentleman  who  had  been  fei'zed  with 
a dyfentery  in  North  America.  All  means  had  been  tried  for  his  re- 
lief, but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappointmcnts 
from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  (kin  and  bone,  he  came  over  to  Bri- 
tain, rather  with  a view  to  die  among  bis  relations  than  wit  any 
Iwpes  of  a cure.  After  trying  fundry  medicines  here  with  no  better 
fuccefsthan  abroad,  1 adviled  him  to  leave  off  the  u^e  of  druj5,  an 
to  tiutt  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with  gentle  exercile. 
Strawberries  were  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure  at  that  lealon. 
Thefehe  eat  with  milk  twice,  and  fometimes  thrice  a-day.  Ihe 
confequenca  was,  that  in  a fticrt  time  his  ftool?  were  reduced  from 
upwards  of  twenty  in  a day,  to  three  or  four,  and  lomctimes  not  fo 
inanv.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in,  and  was,  in  a few 
weeks,  fo  well  as  to  leave  the  part  of  the  country  where  I was,  wUh 
a view  to  return  to  America. 
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ftomach,  and  by  its  antifeptic  quality  tends  to  prtf- 
vent  a mortification  o\  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE.  —At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
cale  It  IS  always  neceflaiy  to  cleanfe  the  fiift  paf- 

purpofe,  a vomit  of  ipecacoanha 
mu  e given,  and  wrought  off  with  weak  camo- 
mile-tea  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceffiry  here. 

crup  e,  or  at  niofl  half  a dram  of  ipecacoanha, 
IS  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes 
a very  levv  grams  will  fufhce.  The  day  after  the 
vomit,  half  a dram  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb  mull 
be  taken.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other 
day  tor  two  or  thiee  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes 
or  Ipecacoanha  may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two 
gmins  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a 
table. fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken 
three  times  a-day. 

Phefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed 
above,  will  feldom  fail  to  perform  the  cure.  Should 
it,  howe\er,  happen  otherwife,  the  following  a- 
Ilringent  medicines  mult  be  ufed. 

A clyfter  of  flarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  wnth 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it*, 
may  be  adminiflered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame 
time,  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  gum-tragacanth,  may  be  didblved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thel'e  have  not  the  defired  effeifl,  the  patient 
may  take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a 
nutmeg  of  the  Japonic' conJjSlion,  drinking  after  it 
a tea-cupful  of  the  decodlion  of  logwood;  which 
may  be  thus  made  : 

Boil  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  fhavings  of  log. 
V'ood  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; to- 
wards 


* Laudanum,  to  have  any  falutary  effca  in  this  complaint,  (liould 
be  given  in  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  that  is  here  mentioned, 
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wards  the  end,  add  two  drams  of  cinnamon-bark. 
This  decoction  gives  the  ftools  a reddith  colour, 
which  is  fometimes  millaken  for  blood.  We  men- 
tion this  circumllance  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
being  alirmed  at  their  appearance. 

Some  have  treated  dyfenteries  very  fuccefsfully, 
by  giving  the  patient  white  wax  diflblved  in  milk. 
Others  extol  the  virtues  of  the  Connejfi  root,  the  Si- 
viaruba  bark,  &c.  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe. 
When  other  medicines  fail,  thefe  ftrong  aftrin- 
gents  may  be  tried  ; but  we  hope  they  will  leldom 
be  found  necelfary.  At  any  rate,  atlringent,  or 
binding  medicines,  never  are  to  be  ufed  till  proper 
evacuations  have  been  premifed,  otherwife  they 
will  fix  the  difeafe  inflead  of  removing  it. 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured' of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  relapfc  ; to  prevent  which,  great  cir- 
cuinfpedion  with  refped:  to  diet  is  neceffary.  The 
patient  mull  abllain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  ex- 
cept new  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine ; but  he 
mull  drink  no  kind  of  malt-liquor.  He  mull  like- 
wife  abllain  from  animal  food,  as  filh  and  flelii, 
and  mull  live  principally  upon  milk  and  vege- 
tables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife 
of  importance.  The  patient  fliould  go  to  the 
country  as  foon  as  his  llrength  will  permit,  and 
(hould  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
machine.  He  may  likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in 
wine  or  brandy,  and  may  drink  twice  a-day  a gill 
of  lime  water,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  new 
milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a ftridl  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  frmts,  and 
other  vegetables.  The  night-air  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the  lick. 
Bad  fmells  are  likewife  to  be  fnunned,  efpecially 
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thofe  which  arife  from  putrid  animal  fubftances. 
The  ofhce-houfes  where  the  lick  go  are  very  dan- 
gerous. Nothing  is  more  apt  to  occalion  the  dif- 
eafe  than  being  greatly  afraid  of  it. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  ap- 
pear, the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vo- 
mit, to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak 
warm  liquor,  to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a 
dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  would  often  carry  off  the 
difeafe  at  the  beginning.  In  countries  where  dy- 
fenteries  prevail,  we  would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable 
to  them  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a dofe  of  phyiic 
every  fpring  and  autumn,  as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as 
the  LIENTERY  and  COELIAG  PASSION, 
which,  though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery, 
yet  merit  conflderation.  Thefe  difeafes  generally 
proceed  from  a relaxed  date  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teflines,  which  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food 
palfes  through  them  without  almoft  any  fenfible 
alteration ; and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the 
W'ant  of  nourifliment. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  paflion  fucceed  a 
dyfentery,  they  often  prove  fatal.  They  are  al- 
ways dangerous  in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the 
conflitution  has  been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute 
difeafes.  If  the  ftools  be  very  frequent  and  quite 
crude,  third;  great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ul- 
cerated, and  the  face  marked  with  fpots  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery  *.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  from  whatever  caufe,  the  cure  mud 
be  attempted,  by  firfl;  cleaning  the  ftomach  and 

bowels 

* It  may  be  necefiary  to  obferve here,  tliat  in  the  lientery,  purges, 
or  even  laxatives  of  the  mildeft  quality,  are  abfolutely  pernicious  ; 
and  that  opiates  and  ajlrinpt^^nts,  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  cafe,  are  alone  to  be  depended  on. 
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bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and  purges.  After- 
wards fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  aftringent 
medicines,  will  generally  pcrfeft  the  cure. 

This  obfervation  likewife  holds  with  refped  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool. 
It  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in  its 
fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it 
needlefs  to  inlilt  upon  it. 


OF  A DIABETES,  OR  EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGE 

OF  URINE. 

% 

The  diabetes  may  be  called  a flux  of  the  kid- 
neys. It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among  young 
people  ; but  1 have  often  known  it  happen  to  la- 
bourers in  the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who 
followed  the  more  violent  employments,  and  w^ho 
had  been  hard  drinkers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confe- 

quence  of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c. 
where  the  patient  has  fulfered  exceflive  evacua- 
tions ; it  may  alfo  be  occalioned  by  exceflive  fa- 
tigue, as  riding  long  journeys  upon  a hard-trotting 
horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  running,  S^-c,  It 
may  be  brought  on  by  the  ufe  of  llrong  Itimulating 
diuretic  medicines,  as  tindlure  of  cantharides,  fpi- 
rits  of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the 
eft'ed  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  mineral  wa- 
ters. Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them  no 
fervice  unlefs  they  be  drank  in  large  quantities, 

by 
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by  which  miftake  it  happens,  that  they  often  oc- 
cafion  worfe  difcafes  than  thofe  they  were  taken  to 
cure.  In  a word,  this  difeafe  may  either  proceed 
from  too  great  a laxity  of  the  organs  which  fecretc 
the  urine,  from*fomething  that  ftimulates  the  kid- 
neys too  much,  or  from  a thin  diflolved  (late  of 
the  blood,  which  makes  too  great  a quantity  of  it 
run  off  by  the  urinary  paffages. 

SYMProiVlS. In  a diabetes  the  urine  ge- 

nerally exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  and 
<ifhikwhich  the  patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale, 
cf  a Ivveetilh  taffe,  and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The 
patient  has  a continual  third,  with  fome  degree  of 
fever  ; his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he  fpits  frequently  a 
fiOthy  fpittle.  The  ffrcngth  fails,  the  appetite 
decays,  and  the  flelh  waffes  away  till  the  patient 
is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of 
the  bowels ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tefticles,  and 
feet  are  Iweiled. 

Tills  diCeaie  may  fometimes  be  cured  at  the  be- 
ginning ; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the 
cure  becomes  very  didicult.  In  drunkards,  and 
very  old  people,  a cure  is  not  to  be  expecffed. 

KEGiiNiF\' Every  thing  that  ffimulates  the 

urinary  paffages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  muff 
be  avoided.  'I  he  patient  Ihould  Lve  chiefly  on 
folid  food.  His  thirll  may  be  quenched  with  acids, 
as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  Vinegar.  The  muci- 
laginous vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falep,  with 
jniik,  are  the  moll  proper  food.  Of  animal  fub- 
fiances,  fueil-filh  are  to  be  preferred,  as  oyfters, 
craos,  6cc. 

The  dnnk  may  be  Briffol-water.  When  that 
cannot  be  o:  tained,  lime  water  with  milk  may 
be  drank.  This  will  be  better,  if  an  ounce  of 
gum.-ar.  bic  be  diffblved  in  every  pound  of  it. 
The  white  decc(ffion,  with  ilinglafs  diffblved  in  it, 

is 
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is  likewife  a very  proper  drink.  It  is  made  by 
boiling  two  ounces  of  calcined  hartQiorn,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  in  three  Englidi  pints  of 
water,  to  two,  and  afterwards  draining  it. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
fhould  be  fo  gentle  as  hot  to  fatigue  him.  He 
fliould  lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  matrefs.  Nothing 
hurts  the  kidneys  more  than  lying  too  fofi:  -A 

warm  dry  air,  the  ufe  of  the  lielli-bruih,  and  every 
thing  that  promotes  perlpiration,  is  of  fervice. 
For  this  reafon,  the  patient  ought  to  wear  flannel 
next  his  fldn.  A large  ftrengthening  platter  may 
be  applied  to  the  back  ; or,  what  wdl  anfwer  ttte 
fame  end,  a broad  girdle  may  be  worn  about  the 
loins. 

MEDICINE. Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient 

be  not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have*a 
good  eifect.  They  tend  to  promote  a flux  of  the 
humouis,  towards  the  inteltines,  and  of  courfe  to 
leflTen  the  difcharge  by  the  kidneys.  They  may 
conlill  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum-feeds,  or  any 
other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may  be  taken 
in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  belly  gently 
open. 

The  patient  mull  next  have  recourfe  to  aftrin- 
' gents  and  corroborants.  Hall:  a dram  ol  powder, 
made  of  equal  parts  of  allum,  and  the  gum  called 
dragon^ s bloody  may  be  taken  four  times  a- day,  or 
oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  The  allum 
muft  firft  be  melted  in  a crucible  ; afterwards  they 
may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along  with 
every  dofe  of  this  powder,  the  patient  may  take  a 
tea-cupful  of  the  tindlure  of  rofes.  It  is  made  by 
infufing  in  a ftone-ware  veflel,  for  four  hours,  an 
ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  red  roles,  with  one 
-dram  of  fpirit  of  vitriol,  in  two  Englifli  pints  ot 
boiling  water.  Afterwards  the  tindure  may  be 

filtered. 
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filtered,  and  four  or  five  ounces  of  white  fugar 
added  to  it. 

If  the  patient’s  flomach  cannot  bear  the  allum 
ill  fubflance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken 
in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces,  three  times 
a-day.  The  allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling 
two  Englifti  quarts  of  milk  over  a flow  fire,  with 
three  drams  of  allum,  till  it  be  turned  into  whey. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  | 
though  the  patient  refls  well.  They  take  oft'  fpafin  | 
and  irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time  leften  the 
force  of  the  circulation.  Ten  or  tvvelve  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  pa- 
tient’s drink,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

The  beft  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Jefuits  bark  and  wine.  A dram  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret,  three  times 
a-day.  The  medicine  will  be  more  efficacious,  i 
and  lefs  difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  every  dofe. 
Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubflance,  may 
ufe  the  decodion,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  as  above  *. 

There  is  a difeafe  pretty  incident  to  labouring 
people  in  the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INCON^ 
TINENCT  of  urine.  This  differs  entirely  from  a 
diabetes,  as  the  water  pafles  oft'  involuntarily  by 
drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity.^ 
This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous. 

It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fphinder  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  effect  of  a palfy.  Some- 
times'it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &-c.  Some- 
times 

* The  mod  fuccefsful  method  of  treating  this  difeafe  at  prefent  feems 
to  be,  to  reltridl  the  patient  folcly  to  a diet  of  animal  food,  with  as 
fmall  a proportion  of  bread  as  polTiblc.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mal food,  Ihell-filli,  as  oyfters,  feem  particulaily  ferviceablc.” 
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times  it  is  the  effea  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or 
of  ftimulating  medicines  injefted  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ule  or 
adringent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as 
have  been  mentioned  above  ; but  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  feen  it  cured 
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It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreflion 
of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  fmall 
ftones  or  gravel  lodged  in  the  urinary  paflages, 
hard  foBces  lying  in  the  TeEluin^  a fpafm  or  con- 
tradlion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood 
in  the  bladder,  a fwelling  of  the  hseraorrhoidal 

veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  cathater,  both 
to  remove  the  obftrudling  matter,  and  to  draw  off 
the  urine  \ but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be 
managed  with  fafety  by  perfons  (killed  in  furgery, 
we  fhall  fay  nothing  further  of  its  ufe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftruc- 
tions  of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuations.  If 
the  patient  be  young,  of  a lull  habit,  and  if  his 
pulle  be  hard,  frequent  bleeding  will  be  necelfary, 

efpecially 

* A machine  made  of  tin,  and  properly  adapted  to  the  infide  o 
the  patient’s  thigh,  may  be  worn  without  much  inconvenience  ; and 
by  ferving  as  a receptacle  to  the  urine,  will  contribute  much  to  his 
cafe  in  this  complaint. 
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cfpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  a topical  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe,  not  only  a- 
bates  tlie  lever,  by  leffening  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation, but,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  takes  off  the 
•fpafm  or  ftriclure  upon  the  veflels,  w'hich  occafloned 
the  obftruclion. 

Alter  bleeding,  fomentations  mud  be  ufed. 
rhele  may  either  confill  of  warm  water  alone,  or 
of  decoctions  of  mild  vegetables ; as  mallows,  ca- 
momile-flowers, &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may 
either  be  applied  to  the  part  afl'edled,  or  a large 
bladder,  filled  wdth  the  decodlion,  may  be  kept 
continually  upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  them- 
felves  into  a flannel-bag,  and  apply  them  to  the 
part,  w^hich.is  far  from  being  a bad  method. 
Thele  continue  longer  w'arm  than  cloths  dipped 
rin  the  decodion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the 
(part  equally  moifl. 

dn  all  obftrudions  of  urine,  the  belly  ought  to 
be  kept  open.  'This  is  not,  however,  to  be  at- 
tempted by  brifk  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  cly- 
llers,  or  gentle  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna. 

• Clyfters  in  this  cafe,  not  only  open  the  belly,  but 
anfv/er  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation, 
and  greatly  aflift  in  removing  fpafms  of  the  blad- 
der, &-C. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall 
quantities.  The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or 
decod  ions  and  infulions  of  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables, as  marfh-mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c. 
A tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a 
dram  of  Caftile  foap,  may  be  frequently  put  into 
the  patient’s  drink  ; and  if  there  be  no  inflamma- 
tion, he  may  drink  fmall  gin-punch  without  acid. 

in  a fuppiellion  of  urine,  nature  often  attempts 
to  relieve  the  patient  by  a fweat,  loofenefs,  fpi.t- 
Ting,  gulping  up  of  clear  water  from  the  flomarh, 
^c.  Thele  difeharges  ought  not  to  be  fupprefTed, 

but 
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but  encciiraged,  as  the  patient’s  life  often  depends 
on  them. 

Perfons  fubjedl  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine,  ought 
to  live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light, 
and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  ought  to  avoid 
all  acids,  and  wines  that  abound  with  tartar ; they 
fhould  likewife  take  plenty  of  exercife,  lie  hard, 
and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occupations. 
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No  perfon  can  long  enjoy  good  health,  who 
does  not  go  regularly  to  ftool.  There  is,  however, 
a very  great  difference  of  perfons  in  this  refpc6t, 
fome  being  able  .to  bear  coilivenefs  much  longer 
than  others.  We  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of 
thofe  aftridlicns  of  the  bowels,  which  are  the 
fyniptoms  of  difeafes,  as  in  the  colic,  the  iliac 
paffion,  &c.  but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  in- 
frequency of  ftools  which  fometimes  happens,  and 
which,  in  fome  particular  conllitutions,  may  occa- 
fion  difeafes. 

Coftivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  allringent  liquors ; too  much 
exercife,  efpecially  on  hoifeback : It  may  like- 
wife proceed  from  a long  ufe  of  cold  inhpid  food, 
which  does  not  fufficiently  flimulate  the  intrdines. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  descending  to  • 
the  intellines,  as  in  the  jaundice ; and  at  other 
times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  intellines 
thcnifelvei-,  as  a palfy,  fpafms,  tumors,  a cold  dry 
hate  of  the  intellines,  &c. 
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When  coftivenefs  is  conflitutional,  it  may  be 
borne  a long  time  without  any  bad  efFedls ; but 
when  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation  or  tumor 
in  the  inteftines,  it  is  dangerous.  Coftivenefs, 
when  long  continued,  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  &-c.  It  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  perlbris,  as 
it  generates  wind  and  other  grievous  fymptoms. 

Perfons  who  are  liable  to  be  coftive,  fliould  live 
upon  a moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or 
boiled  apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels 
with  currants,  butter,  honey,  and  fugar,  &-c. 

. Creen  broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft 
pot-herbs,  are  like  wife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that 
which  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  to- 
gether, ought  to  be  eat.  No  perfon  troubled  with 
coftivenefs,  fliould  eat  wheat-bread  alone,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  made  of  fine  flower.  The  beft 
bread  for  keeping  the  belly  foluble  is,  what  the 
Englifli  call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of 
W’heat  and  rye ; or  more  commonly  of  two  parts 
of  the  former,  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  per- 
fpiration ; as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  a-bed, 
&c.  Intenfe  thought,  and  a fcdentary  life,  are 
likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecrations  and  excre- 
tions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  without 
doors,  and  by  a gay,  chearful,  iprightly  temper  of 
mind. 

The  drink  fliould  be  of  an  opening  quality. 
All  ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftriiigent  wines,  as 
port,  claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-li- 
quor that  is  fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is 
very  proper.  Butter- milk,  whey,  and  other  wa- 
tery liquors,  are  likewife  proper,  and  maybe  drank 
in  turns,  as  the  patient’s  inclination  direds. 


Thofe, 
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Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coflivenefs,  oughtj 
if  poffible,  to  rernedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant 
ule  of  medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  and  often  with  bad  confe- 
quences"^.  1 never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit 
of  taking  medicine  for  keeping  the  belly  open^ 
who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time,  the  cufloni  be- 
comes necellary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total  re- 
laxation of  the  bowels,  indigellion,  lofs  of  appetite, 
wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  belly  cannot  be  kept  open  without 
medicine,  we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of 
rhubarb  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This 
is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  the  llomach  as  aloes, 
jalap,  or  the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in 
ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna  and  manna  may  likewife 
be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  dif- 
folved  in  water-grucl.  About  the  fize  of  a nut- 
meg of  lenitive  elecftuary,  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  generally  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  w'ell  j-. 

X 2 OF 

n*  The  learned  Dr  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled  with 

asfrefh  butter,  cream,  marrow,  fat 
oths,  efpecially  thole  made  of  the  internal  parts  of  animals,  as  the 
liver,  heart,  midriff  Sec.  He  likewife  recommends  the  expreffed 
oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  paltaches,  and  the  fruits 

velTr  decodions  of  mealv 

lubricate  the  intellmes;  Ibme  faponaceous  fub- 

and  « 4"  j gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey 

and  water,  unrefined  fiigar,  &.c.  ^ 

The  Dodor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper  for 
of  the  h atrabilarian  conftitutions,  who  are  fubjed  to  aftridion 
nal  fubfta  r operate  when  Itronger  mcdici- 

hurts  ineffedual ; but  that  fuch  lenitive  diet 

whey  f^r 'milk  lenitive,  and  that  even  common  water*’ 

1^’  ®ud  butter-milk,  have  that  effedl : That  n^w 

miV  ^ Simulates  more  when  it  fours  on  the  fto 

"®^y*^l'l^ewifehxative;  and  that  lome  of  them  as  cranes 

.n^mode^dy,  1„.„  . 

an  ftomach  will  admit  of  an  oily  medicine  half 

ce,  or  hx  drams  of  cajor-oil,  is  in  general  both  an  cffedual 

and 
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Spontaneous,  or  involuntary  difcharges  of  blood, 
often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the  body. 
They  arc  leldom,  however,  attended  with  great 
danger,  and  prove  often,  faliitary.  When  luch 
difcharges  are  critical,  w'hich  is  frequently  the  cafe 
in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  ftoppcd.  Nor  in- 
deed is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  Hop  them,  unlefs 
they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life. 
Moll  people,  afraid  of  the  fmallell  appearance  of 
blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  liy  immediately 
to  the  Life  of  fliptie  and  aftringent  medicines,  by 
which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 
fome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  Vvhich,  had 
the  difcharge  been  allow'ed  to  go  on,  might  have 
been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  mail  not  be  flopped. 
Thefe  are  always  the  eflbrts  of  nature,  to  relieve 
herfelf ; and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  con- 
fequence  of  obftrudling  them.  It  may  indeed  be 
fometimes  neceflary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch 
difcharges  ; but  even  this  requires  the  greateft 
caution.  Inflances  may  be  given,  where  the  flop- 
ping of  a fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one 
of  the  fingers,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  perfon’s 
health. 

In 

ana  a mild  laxative : a dram  of  the  flowery  of  fulphur,  taken  in  a 
fpoonful  of  milk,  will,  in  general,  anfwcr  the  fame  purpofe ; with 
this  difference  in  their  operation,  however,  that  the  lail  operates 
flowly,  while  the  firft  operatw  foon  after  it  is  taken. 
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In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  moft  common,  d'hofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
in  life,  are  more  liable  to  a haemoptoe,  or  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period 
of  life,  hjEmoirhoidal  thixer,  are  moll  common  ; and 
in  the  decline  of  life,  difcharges  of  blood  from  the 
urinary  paflagts. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  different,  ^nd  otten  from  quite  oppofite  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  hereditary,  or  owing  to  a pai- 
ticular  conffruclion  ot  the  body,  as  afanguine  tem- 
perament, a lax  or  plethoric  habit,  8i-c.  Some- 
times they  proceed  from  a determination  of  the  blood 
towards  one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  hae- 
morrhoidal  veins,  &-c.  They  may  likewiie  proceed 
from  an  inflammatory  difpolition  of  tne  blood  ; in 
which  cafe,  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver : this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occa- 
sioned by  an  obftrudled  perlpiration,  or  a ftridture 
upon  the  Ikin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part 
of  the  fyftem. 

But  a diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occalion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
feurvy,  the  malignant  fmall  pox,  &c.  there  are 
often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from  different 
parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likeudfe  be  brought 
on  by  the  ufe  of  any  medicines  which  tend  to  dif- 
folve  the  blood,  as  mercury,  cantharides,  and  the 
volatile  alkaline  falts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or 
irritating  quality  may  likewife  occafion  haemorrha- 
ges ; as  alfo  llrong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing 
that  greatly  ftimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
alfo  occafion  haemorrhages.  Thele  often  caufe 
bleeding  at  the  nofe  ; and  I have  known  them 
fbmetimes  occafion  an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain. 
Violent  efforts  of  the  body,  by  overffraining  or 
hurting  the  veffels,  may  likewife  bring  on  haemor- 

X 3 rhages, 
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rhages,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  Ion?  kenf-  In 

its  L^nle  “'w/  mud  be  adapted  to 

or  r proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 

a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleedina,  with 

’ farv  Twhl  nations,  will  bf  necef- 

thZ'  cafe  m i a fl  i" 

avoid  all  ft  “P°n  a.  vegetable  diet,  to 

avoid  all  lb ong  liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid 

hot  or  ftimulating  quality.  The  body  Ihould  be 
kept  cool,  and  the  mind  eafy. 

a”  isowing  to  a putrid  or 

diflblved  ftate  ol  the  blood,  the  patient  Lght  to 
live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits,  with  milk,  and  vege. 
tobies  of  a nourifiiing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c 
His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or 
fpirits  of  vitrio  . The  beft  medicine  in  this  cafe  t 

reae^d^^*'*  ““  already  di. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  eflea  of  acrid  food 

® medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 

effeded  by  fuch  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet  as  is 
recommended  in  the  dyfentery  or  bloody.flux. 
The  patient  may  likewil'e  take  frequently  about 
the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Locatelli’s  balfam  or  the 
^ fame  quantity  of  fpermaceti. 

When  an  obftruaed  perfpiration,  or  a ftridure 
I upon  any  part  of  the  iyllem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  he- 
morrhage, It  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm 

diluting  liquors,  lying  a- bed,  bathing  the  extremi 
ties  in  warm  water,  &c.  itremi- 
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A BLEEDING  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded 
by  fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  a flufli- 
ing  in  the  face,  puliation  of  the  temporal  arteries, 
heavinefs  in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  light,  heat 
and  itching  of  the  noftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difchargc 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the 
head-ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In 
fevers  where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood 
towards  the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoll  fei  vice.  It  is 
likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver 
and  fpleen,  and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm. 
In  all  difeafes  where  evacuations  are  necelTary,  a 
fpontaneous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  is  of 
much  more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  v/ith 
a lancet’. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flop- 
ped or  not.  It  is  a common  pradiice  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  without  conlidering  whether  it  be  a dif- 
eafe,  or  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  This  condudl  pro- 
ceeds from  fear  ; but  it  has  many  bad  and  fome- 
times  even  fatal  confequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  hap- 
pens in  any  inflammatory  difeafe,  there*  is  always 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary ; and 
therefore  it  fliould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  Icall 
as  long  as  the  patient  feems  to  bear  it  well. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfedl  health, 
who  are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped ; 
.cfpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned 

X 4 above, 
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b^ilopDed  wirh^'f 

In  fin!  K ^ ‘ the  patient’s  life, 

any  « the  nofe  relieves 

tn  enfin^  '>'"’Ptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as 

lo,  ped  ’®Bn?'  -’‘Sht  not  to  be 

fh  "’u"u  frequently,  or  con- 

lies  till  the  pulle  becomes  very  low  the  extre 
mities  be^in  to  erow  mlW  tho  r ^ i me  exiie- 
ticnf  rnnq^l.  ‘ r \ • ’ OF  the  pa- 

' mud  imm^H  ft  like  to  faint,  it 

mult  immediately  be  Hopped. 

nearly  upnVht  whli 
a little  backwards,  and  h’is  le-s 
mmeifed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk 
His  hands  ought  iikewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter 
than  ufual,  about  three  inches  above  the  knee 
Ligatures  may  Iikewife  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about 
the  place  vyheie  they  are  ufuaily  made  for  bleed- 
mg,  and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tightnefs 
Thefe  muft  be  gradually  flackened  as  thf  blood 

begins  to  flop,  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it 
gives  over. 

“P  'Viil  Hop 

the  bleeding.  Vben  this  does  not  fucceed,  doflUs 
ot  but  dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be 
put  up  the  nojbils,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had.lhev 
may  be  dipped  m brandy.  Roman  vitriol  diflblved 
m water  may  hkewife  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ora 
tent,  dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  iin 
may  be  rolled  in  a powder  made  of  equal  parts  S' 
white-fupr,  burnt-alUim,  and  white-vitriol  and 
put  up  the  Hoard  from  whence  the  blood  iffues 
Internal  medicines  can  hardly  take  place  here 
as  they  have  fejdom  time  to  operate.  It  may  imt’ 
however,  be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce 

di  lolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water 
This  may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated  if 

;t 
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it  does  not  operate  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  wa- 
ter and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftener  if  the  fto- 
mach  will  bear  it.  If  a ftronger  medicine  be  ne- 
ceifary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindure  of  rofes,  made 
as  before  direded,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
the  fmall  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  water,  with  a little  common  fait  in  it,  or 
equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar. 

if  the  genitals  be  immerfed  in  cold  water,  it  will 
generally  Hop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. — I have  ne- 
ver known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  blood  is  (lopped  outwardly, 
it  continues  to  bleed  inwardly.  This  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  requires  particular  attention,  as  the 
patient  is  apt  to  be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  falls  alleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to 
do  after  lofing  a great  quantity  of  blood 

After  the  bleeding  is  (lopped,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poffible.  He 
Ought  not  to  pick  his  nofe,  nor  to  take  away  the 
the  tents  or  clotted  blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their 
own  accord,  and  (liould  not  lie  with  his  head  too 
low. 

Thofe  who  are  affedled  with  fiequent  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in 
waim-water,  and  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They 

ought 

* When  a haemorrhage  from  the  nofe  proves  fo  violent  as  to 
threaten  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  following  method  is  recom- 
mended. Let  a piece  of  catgut,  or  waxed  thread  doubled,  be 
introduced  at  the  anterior  nodril,  whence  the  blood  ilTues,  till  the 
double  appear  in  the  throat ; when  beinglaid  hold  of  and  drawn  out  at 
the  mouth,  apiece  of  fpunge  rouft  be  introduced  into  it  large  enough 
to  fill  up  the  pofterior  nollril.  The  other  end  of  the  firing  mult  now 
be  drawn  till  the  fpunge  be  applied  with  fufficient  tightnefs  to  the 
pafl'age ; when  another  piece  of  fpunge  being  adapted  to  the  fize  of 
the  anterior  noftril,  the  two  ends  of  the  firing  muft  now  be  feparated 
from  one  another,  and  a noofe  formed  by  thefe  cn  the  fpunge,  fo 
tight  as  completely  to  fill  up  the  opening. 
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ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  t® 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  erecfl  pofture  as 
pollibie,  and  never  to  view  any  object  obliquely. 
It  they  have  too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet, 
with  now  and  then  a dofe  of  phyfic,  is  the  fafefl 
way  to  lefTen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  dif- 
folved  date  ot  the  blood,  the  diet  ihould  be  rich 
and  nourifhing ; as  ftrong  broths  with  bread,  fago- 
gruel  with  wine  and  fugar,  S^c.  Infulions  of  the 
Jefiiits  bark  in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken, 
and  perlifled  in  for  a conliderable  time. 


OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

' t 

A DISCHARGE  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal 
veffels  is  called  the  Bleeding  piles.  When  the  vef- 
fels  only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are 
exceeding  painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  Blind 
piles. 

Ferfons  of  a loofe  fpungy  texture,  of  a bulky 
lize,  who  live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary  inadlive 
life,  are  mod  fubjed;  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often 
owing  to  a hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than 
when  it  is  accidental.  Men  are  more  liable  to  it 
than  women,  efpccially  thoie  of  a fanguine  ple« 
thoric  habit,  or  of  a melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of 
hlood,  by  drong  alcetic  pur^s,  high-feafoned  food, 
drinking  great  quantities  of  fweet-wines,  the'ne- 

gled 
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glecl  of  bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacuations, 
much  riding,  great  coltivenefs,  or  any  thing  that 
occarions  hard  or  difficult  Itools.  Anger,  grief, 
and  other  violent  paffions,  will  likevvife  occahon 
the  piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought  on 
by  cold,  efpecially  about  the  anm.  A pair  of  thin 
breeches  will  occafion  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who 
is  fubjecl  to  it,  and  fometiines  even  in  thofc  who 
never  had  it  before.  Fregnant  women  are  often 
afflided  with  the  piles, 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anm  is  not  always  to 
be  reckoned  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary 
than  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or 
carries  off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in 
the  gout,  rheumatifm,  afthmas,  and  hypochondria- 
cal complaints,  and  often  proves  critical  in  colics, 
and  iiifl  tmmatory  fevers. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  regard  mufl  be 
had  to  the  patient’s  habit  of  body,  his  age,  flrength, 
and  manner  of  living.  A difcharge  which  might 
be  exceffive,  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be 
very  moderate,  and  even  falutary  to  another,  d'hat 
only  is  to  be  efleemed  dangerous,  which  continues 
fo  long,  and  in  fuch  quantity,  as  to  wafte  the  pa- 
tient’s flrength,  hurt  the  digeflion,  nutiition,  and 
other  fundions  neceflTary  to  life. 

When  that  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mufl  be 
checked  by  proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medi- 
cines. The  JUIET  mufl  be  cool,  but  nourifliing, 
confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vege- 
tables, and  broths.  The  DRINK  may  be  chaly- 
beate'\^ater,  orange  whey,  decodions  or  infufions 
of  the  aflringent  and  mucilaginous  plants,  as  the 
tormentil  root,  the  marfli- mallow  roots,  &cc. 

^ Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk, 
and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  three  or 
four  times  a- day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great  re- 
pute. 
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pute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fiich 
quantity  as  to  produce  any  efFeds ; but  when  taken 
as  here  direded,  and  duly  perfiiled  in,  I have 
known  it  perform  very  extraordinaiy  cures,  in  vio- 
lent haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  aflilled  by  the 
tindure  of  rofes ; a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be 
taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dole  of  the  con- 
lerve.  The  method  of  preparing  this  tindure  is 
mentioned  in  a former  part  of  this  Work. 

The  Jefuits  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a (trengthener  and  aftringent.  It  may  be 
taken,  in  the  quantity  of  a dram,  in  a little  red 
wine,  fliarpened  with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometiines  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a month,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  tins  cafe,  they  are  always  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  a falutary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  flopped.  Some  have  entirely  ruined  their 
health,  by  flopping  a periodical  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles,  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe. 
The  diet  raufl  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  that 
the  belly  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  final!  dofes  of  flower  of  brimflone  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Thefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, and  a tea-fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times 
a- day,  or  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  to  keep  the  belly 
eafy.  Of  an  ounce  of  flower  of  brimflone,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  mixed  with 
three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive  elefluary,  and 
a tea-fpoonful  of  this  taken  three  or  four  times  a- 
day. 

Emollient  clyflers  are  likewife  beneficial ; but 
there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  allridion  of  the  amis, 
that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe,  I 
have  known  a vomit  have  an  exceeding  good 
effedl. 
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and  blind  piles. 

' When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painfal,  and 
fwelled,  but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  mult 
lit  over’  the  fleam  of  warm  water.  He  may  like- 
wife  apply  a linen-cloth,  dipped  in  warm  fpmts  ot 
wine  to  the  part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread  arid 
milk  ’ or  of  leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  thefe  do 
not  ’produce  a difcharge,  and  the  piles  appear 
large  leeches  mull  be  applied  as  near  the  piles  as 
polfible,  or  if  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  them- 
felves  fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches  will 
not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a lancet. 
The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  with 
no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applica- 
tions, are  recommended  in  the  piles  ;*  but  I do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  feen  any  effetls  trom  thele 
worth  mentioning.  Their  principal  ule  is  to 
the  part  foft,  which  may  be  done  equally  well  by 
a foft  poultice,  or  an  emollient  cataplafm 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  only  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs,  which  commonly  goes, 
by  the  name  of  an  hamoptoe,  or  Jpitting  of  blood. 
Perfons  of  a flender  make,  and  a lax  fibre,  who 
have  long  necks  and  flrait  brealts,  are  mod  liable 
to  this  difeafe.  It  is  moft  common  in  the  fpring. 

and 

* An  ointment  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  hog’s  lard,  and  galls 
finely  powdered,  has  beeu  recommended  in  afFefUons  of  this  kind. 
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and  goneraUy  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  af 

excels  of  binr  I f " *’*"“1’'“'  ■’’^y  proceed  from 

lunv  a T " weaknefs  of  the 

U Igs,  01  a bad  conformation  of  the  bread  It  is 

‘'-'‘■"S.  running 

have^  wfak  aloud.  Such  as 

hmi  i fi  ’ ''alue  life.  Thev 

fliou.d  lucewile  guard  againfl  violent  paffions  and 

tYe'blood?  circulation  of 

of  IhMu^es""  P>-cceed  from  wounds 

or  lungs.  Ihefe  may  either  be  received  from 

without,  or  they  may  be  occalioned  by  hard  bT 

-es  getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  Id  fallina 

Ills  "1? 

\ellels.  1 he  obllruaion  ot  any  cullomary  evacua 
tion  may  occafion  a I'pitting  of  blood  ; a'^  the  ne- 
fhe'^u”'^  bleeding  or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafors 
the  lloppage  of  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the 
nenles  in  women,  &c.  it  may  likewife  proceed 
from  a polypus,  fchirrous  concretions,  or  any  Ain-v 
that  obltruds  the  circulation  of  the  blood^in  the 
lungs.  It  IS  often  the  efied  of  a long  and  violeM 
cough;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  generally  the  forerun- 
ner ot  a conlLimption.  A violent  degree  of  coH 
fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts^of  the  bodl 
will  occa lion  an  hiemoptoe.  it  may  likewife  be 
occahontd  by  breathing  in  air  which  is  too  much 
ranficc,  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs. 

1 his  IS  often  the  cale  with  thofe  who  work  in  hm 
places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfcs,  &c.  It  mav  like 
l i'l  '’"PP'=".‘°  l“ch  as  afeend  to  the  top  of  verv 

l-'gh  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of  Tcr.eriiT,  &c.  ' 

Spitting 
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‘ Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  diieafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptorn, 
and  in  fome  cafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  pleurihes,  peripneumonies,  and  fun- 
dry  .other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  con- 
fuiuption,  it  is  a bad  fymptorn,  and  llievvs  that  the 
lungs  are  ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS. Spitting  of  blood  is  general- 

ly preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion 
of  the  bread,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarlenefs, 
and  a difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is 
ufliercd  in  with  fliivering,  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, coftivenefs,  great  laffitude,  flatulence,  pains 
of  the  back  and  loins,  &-c.  As  thele  fliew  a ge- 
neral ftriclure  upon  the  veflels,  and  a tendency  of 
the  blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the 
forerunners  of  a very  copious  difeharge.  Thefe 
fymptoms  do  not  attend  a difeharge  of  blood  from 
the  gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  they  may  al- 
ways be  diftinguifhed  from  an  haemoptoe.  -Some- 
times the  blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a 
florid  red  colour ; and  at  other  times  it  is  thick, 
and  of  a dark  or  blackifh  colour ; nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  inferred  from  this  circumflance,  but 
that  the  blood  has  lain  a longer  or  fliorter  time  in 
the  bread,  before  it  was  difeharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a drong  healthy  perfon,  of 
a found  conditution,  is  feldom  dangerous  ; but 
when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons 
of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  not  eahly  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  a fehirrus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater,  when  the  dif- 
eharge proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a large  velTel,' 
than  ot  a fmall  one.  When  the  extravafated  blood 
is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  bread,  it  corrupts, 
and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  When  the  blood 
proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally 
fatal. 
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REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

cool,  and  perfedly  at  red.  Every  thing  that  heats 
the  blood,  or  quickens  the  circulation,  increafes 
the  danger.  Ihe  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
foothed,  and  every  occah'on  of  exciting  the  paf-  | 
fions  avoided.  The  diet  fhould  be  foft,  cooling,  1 
and  (lender  ; as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths, 
barley-gruels,  panada,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe, 
can  fcarce  be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fudi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient  for  fome  days.  All 
llrong  liquors  mud  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey,  butter- 
milk, and  fuch  like.  Every  thing  fliould  be  drank 
cold,  and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The  pa- 
tient mud  obferve  the  drifted  lilence,  or  at  lead 
fpeak  with  a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. This,  like  the  other  involun- 

tary  dilcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  I 
dopped  by  adringent  medicines.  More  mifchief 
is  often  done  by  thcfe,  than  if  it  were  fuffercd  to 
go  on.  It  may,  however,  proceed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient,  and  even  endanger  his  life ; 
in  which  cafe  proper  means  mud  be  ufed  for  re- 
draining it 

The  belly  Ihould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxa- 
tive diet ; as  roaded  apples,  dewed  prunes,  &.c. 

If  thefe  fhould  not  have  the  edeft,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  lenitive  eleftuary  may  be  taken  twice  or  * 
thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  necedary.  If  the  bleed-  ' 
ing  proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  i 
extremities,  as  direfted  for  the  bleeding  at  the  ' 
nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feveridi,  bleeding  and  | 

fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe  ; a fcruple  or  | 

half 

* Blood-letting  is  highly  ncceffary  in  this  difeafe,  and  ought  to  be 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  ot  the  I'vmptoms,  aud  the  ftreogth 
of  the  patient. 
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half  a dram  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary 
drink  twice  or  thrice  a- day.  His  drink  may  like- 
wife  be  fharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or 
a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  may  take 
frequently  a cup  of  the  tincfure  of  rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water, 
by  taking  off  fpafm,  has  a very  good  effedt  in  this 
difeafe.  Opiates  too  are  fometimes  beneficial  for 
that  purpofe  ; but  thefe  mull;  be  given  with  the 
greateil  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  lauda- 
num may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water  twice 
a day,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided  they  . 
be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  and  long  enough  perlifted  in.  It 
may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  ounces 
a- day  ; and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a 
cough,  it  Ihould  be  made  into  an  electuary  with 
balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies. 

If  ftrongcr  aftringents  be  found  necelTary,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol 
may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  water,  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  fhould  be  careful  to  avoid  all  excefs.  Their 
diet  fliould  be  light  and  cool,  confifting  chiefly  of 
milk  and  vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware 
of  vigorous  efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agita-  ' 
lions  of  the  mind. 
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• VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  ; but 
it  is  more  dangerous,  and  requires  the  greateft 
attention  *. 

‘ Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pains 
in  the  flomach,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting- 
fits. 

t 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  fometimes  periodical ; in 
which  cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds 
from  an  obftrudtion  of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and 
fometimes  from  the  flopping  of  the  haemorihoidal 
flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occalioned  by  any  thing 
that  greatly  flimulates  or  wounds  the  flomach,  as 
ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons,  (harp  or 
hard  fubftances  taken  into  the  flomach,  8tc.  Jt  is 
often  the  efre<fl  of  obftrudlions  in  the  liver,  the 
fpleen,  or  fome  of  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or 
bruifes,  or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce 
inflammation. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  w^hich  means  a dyfen- 
tery  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occalioned.  The  bell 
way  of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  belly  gently 
open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyfters. 
Purges  mufl  not  be  given  till  the  difcharge  is  ftopt, 

otherwife, 

* This  complaint,  we  believe,  feldom  occurs  as  a primary  affec. 
tion,  it  is  more  commonly  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  difeafe, 
and  is,  notwiihltanding  of  what  our  author  here  obferves,  not  fre- 
quently attended  with  much  danger. 
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otherwife  they  will  irritate  the  ftomach,  and  in- 
creafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and  drink  muft 
be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  fmall 
quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  fome- 
times  proved  a remedy.  When  there  are  figns  of 
an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  necelfary;  but 
the  patient’s  weaknefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  A- 
lli ingents  can  feldom  be  ufed,  as  they  ftimulate 
the  ftomach,  and  of  courfe  increafe  the  difeafe* 
Opiates  may  be  of  ufe  ; but  they  muft  be  given  in 
very  i'mall  dofes,  as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  After  the  dif- 
charge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally  troubled 
with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will 
be  neceflury. 


OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  diforder  is  commonly  called  piffing  of  blood. 
It  is  a difcharge  of  blood,  with  or  without  urine, 
fiom  the  veflels  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  whioh 
may  be  either  enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is 
more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  different 
circumftances  which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly,  without 
interruption  and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from 
the  kidneys ; but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and 
pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds 
from  the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  occa- 
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licned  by  a large  rough  flone  dcfcending  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureters^ 
it  is  attended  with  a fliarp  pain  in  the  back,  and 
difficulty  of  making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the 
bladder  are  hurt  by  a Hone,  and  bloody  urine  fol- 
lows, it  is  attended  with  the  moft  acute  pain,  and 
a previous  ftoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewile  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens, 
hard  riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo 
proceed  from  ulcers  or  erofions  of  the  bladder, 
from  a Hone  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  from  vio- 
lent purges,  or  ffiarp  diuretic  medicines,  efpecially 
cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  de- 
gree of  danger ; but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  as  this  Ihews  an  ulcer  fome- 
where  in  the  urinary  paflages.  Sometimes  this 
difcharge  proceeds  from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confideied  as  a falutary  eva- 
cuation than  a difeafe.  If  the  difcharge,  however, 
be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the  patient’s  Hrength, 
and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a 
confumption,  &-c. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  inuft  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a flone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation,  which  it  is  not 
our  bufinefs  here  to  deferibe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms 
of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary. 
The  belly  mufl  likewile  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
clyflers,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines  ; as  cry- 
flals  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of 
lenitive  eleduary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diffolved 
flate  of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom 

of 
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of  fome  malignant  difeafe  ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a pu- 
trid fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  s 
life  depends  on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Jefuits  bark 
and  acids,  as  has  already  been  Hiewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality, 
as  decodions  of  marflimallow-roots  with  liquorice,^ 
folutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  ot 
marfhmallow-roots,  and  half  an  ounce  or  liquorice, 
may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to 
one  : two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  purified  nitre,  may  be  diffolved  in  the  Brained 
liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken 'four  or  fi*c 

times  a-day._  _ , . it  r i 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has 

often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flop- 
ped too  foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  con- 
fined in  the  veflTels,  may  produce  inflammations, 
abfeefs,  and  ulcers.  If,  how'ever,  the  cafe  be  ur- 
gent, or  the  patient  feem  to  fuffer  from  the  lofs  of 
blood,  gentle  aflringents  may  be  neceffary.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces 
of*  lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tindure 
of  Jefuits  bark,  three  times  a-day.  Or  he  may 
take  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  conterve  ot  lofes  three 
or  four  times  a-day,  drinking  a tea-cupful  of  the 
tindure  of  roles  after  it.  If  ftronger  ftyptics  be 
necefllirv,  a dram  of  Armenian  bole  may  be  taken 
in  a cup  of  whey  three  or  four  times  a-day, 

Y 3 OF 

* Lime  water  is  prepared  by  pouring  two  Englilh  gallons  of  water 
gradually  upon  a pound  of  quicklime  ; when  the  ebullition  is  over, 
let  the  whole  fland  to  fettle  for  two  days,  then  filter  the  hquor 
thiough  p?per.  It  fhcrjld  be  kept  in  vefiels  clolcly  flopped. 
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proceed  from  various  caufes ; as 
excels  in  eating  or  drinking ; a foul  llomacb  ; the 
acrimony  of  the  aliments ; the  tranflation  of  the 

and  nth  "’"rr"  eryfipelas! 

and  other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  like- 

Wife  proceed  from  a loofenefs,  or  flux  of  blood, 

being  too  fuddenly  flopped,  or  from  the  floppage 

ot  any  cuflomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  pil«, 

the  &c.  Vomiting  may  proceed  from  the 

.weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  the  colic,  the  iliac  paf- 

anv  idnd“f!r''’ T 8’'^''^'.  "'orms,  or  from 

any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is 

an  ulual  lymptom  of  hurts  of  the  brain  ; as  con- 

lufions,  compreflions,  &c.  It  is  likewife  a fv-mo- 

or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm, 
inteftines,  fpicen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  mo- 
pons  ; as  riing  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach,  fail, 
ing,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vioient 
paflions,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  objeds,  efpc- 
cially  of  fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced 
vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a regurei 
tation  of  the  bile  into  the  flomach ; in  this^cafe 
what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a vellnw 
or  green, fli  colour,  and  h.as  a bitter  tafle.  Pcrfons 
who  are  iubjeft  to  nervous  aiTeflions,  arc  often 
ftiddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of  vomiting. 
-LaHJy,  Vomiting  is  a common  fymptom  of  prer 
nancy.  I„  ^is  cafe,  it  generally  comes  on  about 
t vo  weeks  after  the  flopping  of  the  mmfex,  and 
optmues  during  the  firft  three  or  four  months. 
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When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach 
or  indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  • 
but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  promoted,  by  di  in  king  luke-warm  water,  or  thin 
giuel.  If  this  does  not  put  a Hop  to  the  vomiting, 
a dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  wrought 
off  with  weak  camomile- tea. 

When  the  retrocellion  of  gouty  matter,  or  the 
obftrudlion  of  cuilomary  evacuations,  occalion  vo- 
miting, all  means  mull  be  ufed  to  rellore  thefe  dif- 
charges ; or,  if  that  cannot  be  effetted,  their  place 
muft  be  fupplied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  waiei,  opening 
iffues,  fetons,  perpetual  blilters,  bt-c. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  pregnancy,  it 
may  generally  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keep- 
ing the  belly  gently  open.  The  bleeding,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a tune, 
and  the  purgatives  fhould  be  of  the  mildell  kind, 
as  figs,  dewed  prunes,  manna  or  fenna.  Pregnant 
women  are  moft  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning,  im- 
mediately after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be 
prevented,  by  taking  a difti  of  tea,  or  fome  light 
breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  af- 
flided  with  vomiting,  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both 
in  body  and  mind.  They  fhouJd  neither  allow” 
their  ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they 
eat  much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very  good 
drink  in  this  cafe  ; if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a little 
brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  be  low, 
and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonhil  of  cinna- 
mon-water, with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or 
oranges,  may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, bitters  will  be  of  fervice,  as  the  Gentian 
root,  camomile  and  fnake-root,  infufed  in  brandy 
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terraTwIIl’t  “’1®  ■■hu. 

bracino-  a ,1  *'*  excellent  medicine  ibr 

brdm^nk  in  the  ftomach.  It  may 

brand?  ,T  ” wine  or 

andy,  &c.  Xhe  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a n .od 

medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken-  in  the  dofe 

fn  a alafs  or  “-day, 

in  a glals  of  wine  or  water. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 

inedicme  of  this  kind,  is  the  magnelia  alba  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  vyhich  may  be  taken  in  a didi’of  tea 
or  a little  milk,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  or  oftene; 
‘P  Iteep  the  beUy  open.  ^ 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paflions 

r a ? evawations 

niuft  be  avioded,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  ex 

ceedingly  dangerous.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe' 

ought  to  be  kept  perfeaiy  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have 

the  mind  foothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordnl 

as  negus,  or  a little  brandy  and  w^ater  1 ftw’ 

drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken 

to  calm  the  fpirits,  and  take  oil'  the  irritation  upon 
the  nerves,  ^ * 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions  of  the  ftomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other  anti, 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Aromatic  nla 
fler?,  have  likewife  a good  clFea.  The  ftomach' 
plafter  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory' 
may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  rathS 
a little  towards  the  left  (ide,  lb  as  to  cover  a cart 
of  the  falle  ribs.  Aromatic  medicines  may  ifke 
wife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinnamon-tea  ?int' 
tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c.  The  re' 
gion  of  the  ftomach  maybe  rubbed  with  SheV 
? oannot  be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy  or 

other  fpirits.  The  belly  fltotild  be  fomented  with 

warm 
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warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed  up  to  the  . 
bread  in  a warm  bath. 

1 have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  moil 
effectual  in  Hopping  a vomiting,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe  may  be  made  by 
diffolving  a dram  of  the  lalt  of  tartar,  in  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  frefh  lemon-juice,  adding 
to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon-water.  This  draught  may  be 
fweetened  with  a little  white  fugar,  and  taken  in 
the  a(St  of  effervefcence.  It  inuft  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  every  hour,  it  the  vomiting 
be  very  violent.  1 do  not  remember  to  have  feeii 
this  medicine,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  fail  to  Hop 
a vomiting. 

As  the  lead  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vo- 
miting again,  even  after  it  has  been  Hopped,  the 
patient  mud  avoid  all  manner  of  adfion.  His  diet 
mud  be  fo  regulated,  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  do- 
mach  ; and  he  Ihould  take  nothing  that  is  hard  of 
.digedion.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
patient  is  to  live  upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this 
cafe,  often  fits  eafler  on  the  domach  than  liquids. 


OF  THE  HEAD-ACH^ 

The  head-ach  is  prpduced  by  various  caufes, 
and  attended  with  different  fymptoms,  according 
to  its  different,  degrees,  and  the  part  where  it  is 
fltuated.  When  it  is  flight,  and  affedls  a particu- 
lar 
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lar  part  of  the  head,  it  is  called  Cephalalgia ; when 
the  vyhole  head  is  afFedled,  CephaUea ; and  when 
one  lide  only,  Hemicrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the  fore- 
head, which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  is  called  Clavis  hyjlerieus . 

There  are  alfo  other  diflindlions.  Sometimes 
the  pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external ; fometimes 
it  is  an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only 
fymptomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from 
a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and 
throbbing,  with  a confiderable  heat  of  the  part 
aft'eded.  When,  from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit, 
the  patient  complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and 
has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in  the  part.  This  kind  of 
head-ach  is  fometimes  attended  with  a degree  of 
ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftrudls  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  veflels  of  the  head,  may  occa- 
fion  a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who 
abound  with  blood,  or  other  humours,  the  head- 
ach  often  proceeds  from  the  fupprellion  of  cufto- 
mary  evacuations;  as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweat- 
ing  of  the  feet,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  any  caule  that  determines  a greater  flux  of 
blood  towards  the  head ; as  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, hanging  of  the  head,  &c.  Whatever  pre- 
vents the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head,  will 
likewife  occafion  a head  ach  ; as  looking  long  at 
any  objed  obliquely,  wearing  any  thing  tight  about 
• the  neck,  &c. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage 
of  a running  of  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe, 
prelling  pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient 
can  fcarcely  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by 
the  cauflic  matter  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  ge- 
nerally affeds  the  fkull,  and  often  produces  a caries 
of  the  bones. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  rcpul- 
lion,  or  retroceflion  of  the  morbific  matter  of  the 
gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  itch, 
or  other  eruptive  difeafes.  A hemicrania  generally 
proceeds  from  crudities  or  indigeftion. 

There  is  likewife  a mod;  violent,  fixed,  conftant, 
and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  vidiich  occafions 
great  debility,  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents 
lleep,  difturbs  digeftion,  deltroys  the  appetite,  cau- 
fes  a vertigo^  dimnefs  of  ligiit,  a noife  in  the  ears, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  vomiting, 
coftivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual 
and  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans,  it  is 
likewife  a very  common  fymptom  of  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  complaints. 

An  external  pain  of  the  head  is  feldom  dange- 
rous. When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever, 
with  pale  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom. 
In  excellive  head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities 
is  a bad  fign.  When  the  difeafe  continues  long, 
and  is  very  violent,  it  often  terminates  in  blind- 
nefs,  an  apoplexy,  deafnefs,  a vertigo^  the  palfy, 
epilepfy,  &c. 

The  cool  regimen,  in  general,  is  to  be  obferved 
in  this  difeafe.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch 
emollient  fubftances,  as  will  corredl  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  and  keep  the  belly  open  ; as 
apples  boiled  in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  luch 
like.  The  drink  ought  to  be  diluting ; as  barley- 
water,  infufions  of  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables, 
decodions  of  the  fudorific  woods  &c.  The  feet 

and 

* The  dccoftion  of  woods  is  thus  made  : Take  fiiavings  of 
guaiacum  wood,  three  ounces  ; raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoncd,  two 
ounces  j fafiafras  wood,  fliavcd,  one  ounce  ; liquorice  diced,  half 
an  ounce.  Boil  the  guaiacura  and  raifins  in  an  Eagliftv  gallon  of 
water,  over  a gentle  fire,  to  the  confumption  of  one  half ; adding 
towards  the  end,  the  faffafras  and  liquorice.  Strain  the  liquor,  and 
having  fuffercd  it  to  fettle  for  fomc  time,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
from  the  foeccs.  This  may  be  taken  at  pleaiure  for  ordinary  drink. 
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and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequentiy 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  the  head  fhould  be 
lhayed,  and  bathed  with  water  and  vinegar.  The 
patent  ought,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  keep  an 
ereft  podiire,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

len  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood, 
ana  111  hot  bilious  conaitutions,  bleeding  is  necef- 
lary.  Ihe  patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular 
, vein,  and  the  operation  repeated,  if  there  be  oc- 
cahon.  Cupping  alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  mav  be  of 
lervice.  Afterwards  a bliftering-plafter  rnay  be 
applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any 
pari  of  the  head  that  is  moil  alFeaed.  In  fomc 
tales  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the  whole  head, 
in  perlons  of  a grofs  habit,  ilTues  or  perpetual  bli- 
Iters  will  be  of  fervice.  The  belly  ought  likewife 
to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxative! 

Eut  w'hen  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
Vitiated  f€rum,  flagnating  in  the  membranes,  ei- 
ther within  or  without  the  Ikull,  with  a dull,  hea- 
vy,  continual  pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to 
bleeding  nor  gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful 
purgatives  are  necelTary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes 
rcfin  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  necef- 
faiy,  in  this  cafe,  to  blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to 
keep  the  back- part  of  the  neck  open  for ’a  confi- 
derable  time,  by  a perpetual  blilter. 

When  the  head  ach  is  occafioned  by  a ftoppage 
of  the  running  of  the  nofe,  the  patient  fliould 
iiequentiy  fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts ; he 
may  likewile  take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  wiirirri- 
tate  the  nofe,  fo  as  to  promote  a difcharge  from 
it;  as  the  heib-maftich,  ground-ivy,  &-c. 

A hemicrania,  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  ge- 
nerally owing  to  a foulnefs  in  the  flomach,  for 
which  gentle  vomits  will  be  beneficial,  as  alfo  pur- 
ges of  rhubuib.  After! the  bowels  have  been  fuf- 

ficiently 
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ficiently  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bit- 
ters as  ilrengthen  thellomach,  will  be  neceffary*. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  tiom  a vitiated  (late 
of  the  humours,  as  in  the  fciirvy  and  venereal 
difeafe  f , the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations, 
mult  drink  freely  of  the  decoction  of  woods,  re- 
commended  above,  or  the  deco6tion  of  finfaparilla 
with  raifins  and  liquorice  Thefe  promote  per- 
fpiration,  fweeten  the  humours,  and,  if  duly  per- 
fifted  in,  will  produce  very  happy  effects.  When 
a colledion  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it 
mua  be  difcharged  by  an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will 
render  the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  con- 
tinual  watching,  delirium,  &c.  rccourfe  mulb  be 
had  to  opiates.  Thefe,  after  proper  evacuation  by 
clylters,  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied  both 
externally  and  internally.  The  affected  part  may 
be  rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth 
dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  The 
patient  may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  pennyroyal 
tea,  tw'ice  or  thrice  a- day.  This  is  only  to  be  done 
in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations 
ought  always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  ufe  of 
opiates  §. 

When 

/ 

• The  Peruvian  bark  is  a valuable  medicine  in  this  cafe.  Indeed 
it  may  almoft  be  confideied  as  a fpecific,  in  periodical  head-aebs. 

+ In  this  cafe,  we  believe,  no  medical  practitioner  would  expeCl 
to  cure  the  head-ach,  till  ht  had  firlt  cured  the  original  dileafe  by  a 
complete  courfe  of  mercury. 

t This  is  made  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  frelh  farfaparilla,  an 
ounce  of  raifins,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  in  three  Englifh 
quarts  of  water  to  one.  The  liquor  muft  be  Itraincd,  and  an  Englilh 
pint  of  it  drank  daily. 

§ yEther  applied  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  the  part  affeCled, 
and  held  there  till  it  evaporate,  often  relieves  the  pain. 
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When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lo'fs  of  Wood, 
IS  eet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth. 
Cataplafms  with  muftard  or  horfe-radilb  ought 
likewifc  to  be  applied  to  them.  I bis  courfe  is  pe- 
culiarly  neceflary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from’ a 
gouty  humour  affeding  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  bv  great  heat, 
hard-labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it 
may  be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines;  as  the  fa- 
Ime  draughts  with  nitre,  &c. 


OF  THE  TOOTH.ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no 
defeription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheu- 
matiTm,  and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  thp  Ihoulders 
and  other  joints. 

It  rnay  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  ob- 
ftruded  perfpiration  or  catching  cold  ; or  from  any 
of  the  common  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have 
often  known  the  tooch-ach  occafioned  by  negledt- 
ing  feme  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head 
by  fitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  win- 
dow, or  its  being  any  how  expofed  to  a draught 
of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Great 
quantities  of  fugaf,  or  other  fweet-meats,  arelike- 
M-ife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  deflruftive  to  the 
teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing  any  kind  of 

hard 
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hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth  with  pins, 
needles,  or  with  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  ena- 
mel with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mif- 
chief ; as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  Tpoiled  whenever 
the  air  gets  into  it.  Pregnant  women  are  very 
fubjed  to  the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  firlt 
three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth- 
ach  often  proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  affed- 
ing  the  gums.  In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fome- 
times  wafted,  and  fall  out  without  any  confiderable 
degree  of  pain.  The  proximate  or  immediate  caufe 
of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  en- 
deavour to  draw  off  or  divert  the  humours  from  the 
part  affeded.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purga- 
tives, bleeding,  and  bathing  the  feet  frequently 
in  warm  water.  The  perfpiration  ought  likewife 
to  be  promoted,  by  drinking  freely  of  weak  wdne- 
whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  fmall  dofes 
of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding 
good  effed  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  feldom  fate  to 
adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heating  medi- 
cines, or  even  to  draw  a-  tooth,  till  proper  evacua- 
tions have  been  premifed ; and  thefe  alone  will 
often  effed  the  cure. 

Next  to  evacuations,  w'e  recommend  fomenting 
the  part  with  warm  water,  or  decodions  of  emol- 
lient vegetables.  Bags  filled  with  boiled  camo- 
mile-flowers, flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part  affeded,  with  as  great  a degree 
of  warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  reiiewed 
as  they  grow  cool.  The  patient  may  likewife  re- 
ceive the-fteams  of  warm  w^ater  into  his  mouth, 
through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his 
head  over  the  mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with 
warm  water,  &c. 

Gargles  are  likewife  of  ufe  to  make  a difcharge 
from  the  part.  Rob  of  elder  diflblved  in  imall 

beer 
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beer  makes  a very  proper  gargle,  or  an  infafion 
of*  fage  or  mulberry  leaves. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva, 
or  caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  always  proper.  For 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables, 
may  be  chewed  ; as  gentian,  calamus-aromaticus, 
or  pellatory  ol  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root 
Qi’i  yellow -water  Jiower  de  luce  in  this  cafe.  This 
loot  may  either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth  or  chew- 
ed. Brookes  fays,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to 
cafe  the  tooth-ach. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  &c.  are  re- 
commended for  curing  the  tooth-ach ; as  the 
leaves  or  roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  to- 
bacco finoaked  or  chewed,  or  the  allies  put  into 
the  hollow  tooth.  Haves  acre,  or  the  feeds  of  mil- 
liard chewed.  Sec.  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pun- 
gent things,  by  occafioning  a great  flow  of  faliva, 
frequently  give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this 
purpofe,  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may 
be  held  between  the  teeth  ; or  a piece  of  flicking- 
plafter,  about  the  bignefs  of  a lixpence,  with  a bit 
of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to  pre- 
vent the  flicking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the 
temporal  artery,  where  the  puliation  is  molt  fen- 
fible,  De  la  Motte  aflirms,  that  there  are  few 
cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there 
be  a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow, 
is  often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot  be  had,  the 
hollow-tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum-maftich,  wax, 
lead,  or  any  fubflance  that  will  flick  in  it,  and 
keep  the  external  air  out. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tootli- 
ach  than  bliflering-plafters,  Thefe  may  be  ap- 
plied betwixt  the  flioulders,  but  they  have  the 
beft  efieefl  when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo 

large 
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large  as  to  cover  a part  of  the  lower  jaw.  Burn- 
ing the  nerve,  within  the  affeHed  tooth,  with  a 
hot  iron,  has  frequently  given  eafe ; but  this  ope- 
ration ought  to  be  done  with  care.  Applying  a 
hot  iron  to  the  antetragus,  or  what  is  called  the 
inner  bar  of  the  ear^  is  likewife  a noted  cure  for 
the  tooth-ach.  Bliftering,  how'ever,  is  more  fafe 
than  either  of  thefe,  and  is  not  lefs  efficacious. 

Hoffman  fays,  when  every  thing  elfe  failed, 
that  he  had  often  great  fucceis  from  the  following 
pills. 

Take  of  aromatic  pill  one  dram,  ftorax  pill  half 
a dram,  extra£l  of  laffron  iix  grains.  Make  them 
into  nine  pills ; of  which  fix  or  eight  are  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time  for  a dofe. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  ofteii 
impolTible  to  remove  the  pain,  without  drawing 
the  tooth  ; and,  as  a fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes 
found  again,  it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it 
fhould  aff'eift  the  reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleed- 
ing, is  very  much  praclifed  by  mechanics,  as  well 
as  perfons  of  the  medical  profeffion.  The  opera- 
tion, however,  is  not  without  danger,  and  ought 
always  to  be  done  with  care.  A perfon  unac- 
quainted with  the  ftrudlure  of  the  parts,  will  be  in 
danger  of  breaking  the  jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a 
found  tooth,  inftead  of  a rotten  one,  Sc-c. 

When  a found  tooth  has  been  drawn,  if  it  be 
replaced  immediately,  it  will  grow  in  again.  It  is 
now  a common  pradlice,  to  draw  a rotten  tooth, 
and  put  a found  one,  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
fome  other  perfon,  in  its  place.  It  is  likewife  an 
caiy  matter  to  fix  artificial  teeth  fo  neatly,  as  to 
anfwer  moft  of  the  purpofes  of  the  natural ; but 
thefe  are  matters  which  do  not  properly  fall  under 
our  confideration. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and 
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the  pain  chiefly  affeds  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured 
by  the  bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial 
magnet  to  the  affeded  tooth.  We  fiiall  not  at- 
tempt to  account  for  its  inode  of  operation,  but, 
if  it  be  found  to  anfwer,  though  only  in  particular 
cafes,  it  certainly  deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended 
with  no  expence,  and  cannot  do  any  harm. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at 
certain  feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often 
prevent  it  by  taking  a dole  ot  phyfic  at  thefe 
times. 

; Keeping  the  teeth  clean,  has  no  doubt  a ten- 
dency to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  befl  me- 
thod of  doing  this,  is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait 
and  water,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  brufh- 
ing  and  feraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and, 
iinlefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,*  muft  do 
mifehief. 


OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affeds  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear,  called  the  Mea- 
tus Auditorius.  It  is  often  fo  violent,  as  to  occa- 
fion  great  reltlefihefs  and  anxiety,  and  even  deli- 
rium. Sometimes  epileptic  fits,  and  other  convui- 
five  diforders,  have  been  brought  on  by  extreme 
pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds 

from 
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Irom  a fudden  fujjpreffioa  of  peifpiration,  or  tiom 
the  head  being  ^expofed  to  cold,  when  covered  with 
Iwcat.  It  may  aifo  be  occalioned  by  worms,  or 
other  infecls  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred 
there  ; or  from  any  hard  body  llicking  in  the  ear. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranilatien  of  mor- 
bific matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in  the 
decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and  occalioiis  deaf- 
nefs,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable 
fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infects,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mufl 
be  taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  polfible.  The 
membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the 
ear,  oil  of  fweat  almonds,  or  olive-oil.  Afterwards, 
the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking 
fnuff,  or  fome  ftrong  flernutatory.  If  this  fhould 
not  force  out  the  body,  it  mufl  be  extracted  by 
art.  I have  feen  iniedls,  which  had  got  into  the 
ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  upon  pouring 

in  oil  upon  them,  which  is  a thing  they  cannot 
bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation,  it  mufl  be  treated  like  other  topical  in- 
flarnmations,  by  a cooling  regimen  and  opening 
medicines.  Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in 
^ Ml  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck, 

will  be  proper.  The  ear  may  like  wife  be  fomented 
with  fleams  of  wann  water,  or  flannel- bags  filled 
with  boiled  mallows ; and  camomile-flowers,  may 
be  applied  to  it  warm,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of 
omenting  the  ear,  is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth 

o a jug,  filled  with  a flrong  decoclion  of  camo- 
mile-nowers. 


The  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed 

to  take  fmall 

fes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcrupic  of  the 

^ ^ former. 
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former,  and  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times 
a-day.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  decoHions  of 
barley  and  liquorice,  with  figs  or  railins,  8tc.  The 
parts  behind  the  car  ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed 
with  camphorated  oil,  or  the  volatile  liniment ; 
and  a few  drops  of  the  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine 
may  be  put  into  the  ear,  with  wool  or  cotton  . 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  refolved,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafled  onions,  may 
be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till 
it  breaks,  or  the  abfeefs  can  be  opened.  After- 
wards the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part 
by  gentle  laxatives,  blifters,  or  iffues ; but  the  dif- 
eharge  muft  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  ex- 
ternal application. — I have  often  known  the  fud- 
den  drying  of  a running  of  the  ear  produce  fatal 
confequences. 


I 


OF  THE  KEART-BURN. 

What  is  called  the  Hcdrt-hufn^  is  not  a difeafe 
of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat,  or 
acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  flomach,  which  is 
iometiines  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vo- 
miting. . r 1- 

It  may  proceed  from  indigeflion  ; from  the  aci- 
dity of  the  fluids,  or  contents  of  the  flomach  ; or 

from  bilious  humours.  Stale  liquors,  vinegar,  greafy 

V aliment,^ 

* A bliftcr,  if  applied  early,  behind  the  car,  ^rill  commonly  re- 
move  this  complaint. 
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aliment,  wind,  8cc.  will  caufe  the  heart-burn.  Jn 
fome  conftitLitions,  it  is  occaiioned  by  the  ule  ot 
acids,  and  in  others  by  aromatics.  Pregnant  wo- 
men are  very  fubjedt  to  it.  ^ 

"When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  mdigeltion, 
or  a foul  domach,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a vcv 
mit,  and  afterwards  a purge.  Alter  the  ftomach 
lias  been  cleanfed,  he  may  drink  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  a cup  of  camomile  tea,  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol  in  it,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  promote  digefiion. 

When  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occa- 
fions  the  heart- burn,  abtorbents  are  the  proper 
medicines.  In  this  cafe,  chalk  and  water,  or  what 
is  called  the  Chalk-julep,  often  anfwers  very  well. 

It  is  made  by  mixing  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  ot  fine  lugar,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  in  two  Englifti  pints  of  wa- 
ter. A tea-cupful  ot  this  may  be  taken  at  plea- 
furc.  When  the  gum-arabic  cannot  be  had,  the 
chalk  may  be  mixed  with  milk,  or  taken  in  water 
alone.  The  tefiacious  powders  are  very  proper 
here.  A tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter-fiiells,  or 
the  powder  called  crab’s  eyes,  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  peppermint  water,  or  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  as  otten  as  there  is  occalioii. 

Jbut  the  iafeft  abforbent  which  we  know  is  the 
magnejia  alba.  This  not  only  acts  as  an  abforbent, 
but,  by  its  purging  quality,  cleanfes  the  bowels  ; 
whereas  the  chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that 
fort,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftincs,  and  occalion 
obftruftlons.  This  powder  is  no  way  difagreeable, 
and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  ot  tea,  a little  milk, 
or  a gluts  of  peppermint-water.  A large  tea- 
fpoonful  is  the  ufual  dote,  but  there  is  no  danger  , 
iu  taking  a much  greater  quantity,  and  it  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceflary. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  bilious  bu^ 

7.  3 mours, 
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niours,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweat  fpirits  of  nitre, 
in  a glafs  of  water,  or  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  will 
generally  give  eafe.  If  it  be  caufed  by  fat  or 
greafy  aliments,  a dram  of  brandy,  or  rum  may 
be  taken. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the 
medicines  called  Carminatives  are  proper ; as  ani- 
leeds,  juniper-berries,  cardamom- feeds,  &c.  Thefe 
may  either  be  chewed,  or  a glafs  of  their  diftilled 
waters  taken  at  pleafure.  Thefe,  and  other  warm 
aromatics,  as  ginger,  cannella  alba,  &c.  give  eafe  ; 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  when  ne- 
ceffary.  They  are  only  drams  in  a dry  form,  and 
very  pernicious  to  the  ftomach.  One  of'  the  fafell 
medicines  of  this  kind,  is  the  tindlure  made  by 
infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a q-uarter  of 
an  onnce  of  the  leffer  cardamoms,  in  an  Englifti 
pint  of  brandy.  This  mull  digefl;  for  two  days ; 
afterwards  it  Ihould  be  Itrained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar- candy  in  powder  added  to  it.  It 
muft  Hand  to  digeft  again,  till  the  fugar  be  dif- 
folved.  A table-fpoonf ul  may  be  taker!  for  a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured 
by  the  patient  chewing  green  tea. 
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This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  indi- 
gcflion,  wind,  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from 
lharp,  acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the 

ftomach. 
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ilomacli.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  worms, 
the  ftoppage  of  cuflomary  evacuations,  or  from  a 
tranflaticn  of  gouty  matter  to  the  flomach,  &-c. 

Women,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  very  liable  to 
this  difeafe,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  alliided  with  hy- 
lleric  complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  common  to 
hypochondriac  men  of  a ledentary  and  luxurious 
life.  In  fuch  perfons,  it  often  proves  fo  extremely 
obdinate,  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  flomach  is  molt  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  rcafon  to  fufpedl,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  fault,  either  in  the  digeftioii  or 
the  food.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  ought  to  change 
his  diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  belt 
w’ith  his  ftomach,  and  Ihould  continue  chiefly  to 
ufe  that.  If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remove 
the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vo- 
mit, and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infulion  of  camomile- 
flowers,  or  fome  other  flomachic  bitter,  either  in 
wane  or  water.  1 liave  often  known  exercife  re- 
move this  complaint,  efpecially  failing,  or  a long 
journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a machine. 

When  a pain  of  the  flomach  proceeds  from  fla- 
tulencies, the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up 
wind,  and  feels  an  uneafy  diftenflon  of  the  fto- 
mach after  meals.  This  is  a moft  deplorable  dii- 
eafe,  and  is  feldom  cured.  In  general,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every 
thing  that  fours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots, 
&c.  This  rule,  however,  admits  of  fome  excep- 
tipns.  I have  known  feveral  inftances  of  perfons 
very  much  troubled  with  wind,  who  received  great 
benefit  from  eating  parched  peas  though  that 

Z 4 grain 

• Thefe  are  prepared  by  fteeping  or  foaking  peas  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying*  them  in  a pot  or  kiln,  till  they  be  quite  hard. 
They  may  be  ufed  at  pLcafure. 
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grain  is  well  known  to  be  of  a windy  nature.  This 
complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved  by  ex- 
ercife,  elpecially  digging,  walking,  or  riding,  &c. 
I ave  found  the  elixir  of  vitriol  anfwer  very  well 
redl  It  may  be  taken  as  already  ^li- 

W a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by 
the  1 wallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances, 
they  muft  be  difchargcd  by  vomit  ; this  may  be 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which 
iheath  and  defend  the  llomachTrom  the  acrimony 
of  Its  contents 

When  pain  of  the  flomach  proceeds  from  a 
tranflation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  ne- 
celfary.  Some  have  drank  a whole  bottle  of  bran- 
dy or  lum,  in  this  cafe,  in  a few  hours,  without 
being  in  the  lead  intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the 
ftomach  warmed  by  it.  Generous  wines,  however, 
are  more  fafe,  as  genuine  Madeira^,  See.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  afeertain  the  quantities  nccedary  upon 
thele  occafions.  This  mull  be  left  to  the  feelings 
and  diferetion  ot  the  patient.  It  is,  however,  the 
fafer  way  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  in- 
clination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking 
an  infufion  of  camomile- flowers,  or  carduus  bene- 
di^us. 

If  a pain  of  the  flomach  proceeds  from  the  flop- 
page  of  cuflomary  evacuations,  bleeding  w'ill,  in 
fome  cafes,  be  necefiary,  elpecially  in  flinguinc 
and  very  full  habits.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to 
keep  the  belly  gently  open,  by  mild  purgatives ; 
as  rhubarb  or  fenna,  &c.  When  this  difeafe  af- 
feds  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the  flop- 

page 

* The  fafeft  remedy  in  this  cafe,  is  certainly  a powerful  emetic, 
halt  a dram,  for  inftancc,  of  white  vitriol  ; or  even  half  a dram  of 
ipecacuanha,  to  be  wrought  off  by  inftantly  drinking  an  infufion  of 

cainomile-tea,  or  taking  a bafon  of  warm  water,  with  a tca-fpoonful 
«f  table-muftard  diffufed  in  it.  nwouiui 
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page  of  the  menfes,  making  an  iiTuc  in  the  leg  or 
arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervicc. 

When  the  dileafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
mull  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  Inch  means  as 
are  recommended  in  the  following  fedtion. 

I 
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' These  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  t:sniay 
or  tape- worm  ; the  teres ^ or  round  and  long  worm, 
and  the  afcaricles,  or  round  and  Ihort  worm.  There 
are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the  hu- 
man body ; but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  from  fimiiar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  lame 
fyraptoms,  and  require  almcft  the  lame  method 
of  cure,  we  lhall  not  fpend  time  in  enumerating 
them. 

The  tape- worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  all  over 
jointed.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach 
'or  fmall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is 
likewife  bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in 
the  llomach.  The  round  and  Ihort  worms  com- 
monly lodge  .in  the  re£lum,  or  what  is  called  the 
End  gut,  and  occaflon  a difagrecable  itching  about 
the  anus. 

Tiie  long  round  worms  occaflon  fqueamiflinefs, 
.vomiting,  an  ill  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs,  fwelling 
of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and  at 
other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough, 
, convulfions, 
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convulfions,  epiledic  fits,  and  fometimes  a priva- 
tion of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known 
to  perforate  the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity 
o the  belly.  Ihe  eft'edfs  of  the  tape-worm  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round, 
but  rather  more’ violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particular- 
y attend  the  folium^  which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape- 
worm, viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a 
voracious  appetite.  ^The  round  worms  called  Af~ 
carides,  befides  an  itching  of  the  anus,  caulc 

Iwoonings,  and  tenefmus,  or  an  inclination  to  co 
to  ftool.  ’ ^ 

Causes.  "W  orms  may  proceed  from  various 
caufes ; but  they  are  feldom  found,  except  in  weak 
and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them,  than 
the  adtive  and  laborious.  I hole  who  eat  great 
(iuantities  of  unripe  fimit,  or  who  live  much  on 
raw  herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  fubjedt  to  worms. 
Xhere  feems  to  be  a hereditary  dilpofition  in  fome 
perfons  to  this  diieafe.  I have  often  feen  all  the 
children  of  a family  fubjedt  to  worms  of  a parti- 
cular kind.  They  feem  likewile  frec^uently  to  be 
owing  to  the  nurle.  Children  of  the  fame  family, 
nurfed  by  one  woman,  have  often  worms,  when 
thole  nurfed  by  another  have  none. 

Children  are  more  liable  to  this  difeafe  than 
adults,  efpecially  after  two  years  of  age.  Infants, 
while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  troubled  with 
worrns.  To  this,  however,  there  are  feveral  ex- 
ceptions. I lately  law  an  inltance  of  a child  who 
paired  worms  before  it  was  three  months  old. 
They  were  indeed  of  a very  particular  kind,  being 
real  caterpillars.  Some  of  them  were  above  an 
inch  long ; they  had  red  heads,  and  were  fo  brilk, 
as  to  jump  about ; they  lived  feveral  days  after 
the  child  had  palfed  them.  Another  child  fuckled 
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by  the  fame  woman,  paffed  the  fame  kind  of  worms 
when  upon  the  breaif,  and  both  children  fulFered 
extremely  before  the  worms  came  away. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptoms  of 

worms  are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  flufiiing  of  the  face ; 
itching  of  the  nofe  ; (this,  however,  is  doubtful,  as 
children  pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeales ;)  ftarting, 
and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  fleep ; the  appetite 
fometimes  bad,  at  other  times  quite  voracious ; 
loofenefs,  a four  or  (linking  breath,  a hard  fwelled 
belly,  great  third,  the  urine  frothy,  and  fome- 
times of  a whitifli  colour ; griping,  or  colic  pains  ; 
an  involuntary  difeharge  of  faliva,  efpecially  when 
afleep ; frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry 
cough,  and  unequal  pulfe  ; palpitations  of  the 
heart,  fwoonings,  drowlinefs,  cold  fweats,  palfy, 
cpiledic  fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable  ner- 
vous lymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to 
witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits.  Small  ' 
bodies  in  the  excrements,  refembling  melon  or  cu- 
cumber feeds,  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape-worm. 

Though  this  is  a very  common  difeafe,  yet  it  is 
lefs  fo  than  is  generally  imagined.  Nurfes  im- 
pute mod  of  the  difeafes  of  children  to  worms, 
and  often  give  medicine  to  kill  thefe  vermin, 
where  they  do  not  exilt.  Even  phyficians  are  often 
deceived  with  relpedl  to  worms.  I have  frequently 
opened  children  who  were  thought  to  have  been 
kdled  by  them,  and  found  none.  In  fhort,  there 
is  no  certain  proof  of  worms  exilting  in  the  inte- 
dines,  but  their  being  paflTed  ; and  that  will  fome- 
times happen,  where  no  previous  fymptoms  ap- 
peared. 

MEDICINE. Though  numberlefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  killing  and  expelling  worms 

yet 

* A medical  wilter  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  upwards 
of  fifty  Britifii  plants,  all  famous  for  killing  and  expelling  worms 
out  of  the  body. 
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yet  no  difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfi. 
dan’s  (kill,  in  general,  the  moll  proper  medicines 
for  their  expullion,  are  ftrong  purgatives ; and  to 
prevent  their  breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  with  now 
and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  beft  purge  for  an  adult,  is  jalap  and  calo- 
mel. five  and  twenty,  or  thirty  grains  of  the  for- 
mer, with  iix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  jy- 
rup,  may  be  taken  for  a dofe.  This  fhould  be  ta- 
ken early  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  proper,  that 
the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and  drink  no- 
thing cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  oncf*  or 
twice  a-week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days,  the  patient  may  take  a dram 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  Lday,  mixed 
with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thole  who  do  not  chufc  to  take  calomel,  m.ay 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives ; as  aloes,  hiera 
picra,  tindlure  of  fenna  and  rhubarb,  8c.c. 

Oily  medicines  are  like  wife  of  ufe  for  expelling 
worms.  An  ounce  of  falad  oil,  and  a table  fpoon- 
ful  of  common  fait,  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red 
port- wine,  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  llomach 
will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form  of  uling 
oil  is  in  clyhers.  Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with 
fugar  or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing 
away  the  Ihort  round  worms,  called  Afcaridcs, 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  ajearides.  As 
This  water  evidently  abounds  with  fulphur,  we  may 
hence  infer,  that  fulphur  alone  mull:  be  a good 
medicine  in  this  cafe  ; this  is  found  to  be  true  in 
fad.  Many  praditioners  give  flowers  of  fulphur 
in  very  large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  It 
may  be  made  into  an  eleduary,  with  honey  or 
treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge 
the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  W’ater  cannot  be  obtained. 

fca- 
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fca  water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a 
lonremptible  medicine  in  this  cafe  , If  fester 
cannot  be  had,  common  fait  may  be  diAolved  m 
water  and  drank.  ‘ 1 have  often  ieen  this  uled  by 
country-nurfes,  when  they  fufpeaed  their  children 
were  troubled  with  worms,  with  very  good  etledt. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
affain,  if  the  ftomach  remain  weak  and  relaxed ; 
to  prevent  this,  we  would  recommend  the  Jefuits 
bark  Half  a dram  of  bark  in  powder  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port-wine,  three  or  tour 
times  a- day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been 
ufed.  Lime  water  is  likewife  good  for  this  pu.- 
pofe,  or  a table -fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate  wine 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  d^e- 
codions  of  bitter  herbs,  -may  likewife  be  drank  , 

■ as  the  infufion  of  tarrfy,  water- tre toil,  camomile- 
flowers,  tops  of  wormwood,  the  lefler  centaury. 


The  above  diredions  are  calculated  for  adults ; 
but  for  children  the  medicines  mutlbe  more  agree- 
able, and  given  in  fmaller  dofes. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  five  grams 
of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be  mixed  in  a 
fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given  in  the 
morning.  The  child  Ihould  keep  the  houfe  all  ^ 
day,  and  have  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be 
repeated  ^twice  a-week,  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
On  the  intermediate  days,  the  child  may  take  a 
fcruple  of  powdered  tin,  and  ten  grains  of  asthiops 
mineral,  in  a fpoonful  of  treacle,  nyice  a-day. 
Thefe  dofes  mult  be  increafed  or  diminiflied,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  patient. 


* The  chalybeate  wine  is  made  bv  digefting  tl>fce  ounces  of  fi- 
lings of  iron,  and  half  a dram  of  cochineal,  in  two  Engliih  pints  of 
Rhenifli  wine,  for  three  weeks,  frequently  fluking  the  veCTe!.  After- 
wards the  liquor  muft  be  filtered. 
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'in  ^Mdren  bellies,  which 

cmiaren  are  commonly  reckoned  a 

iT  their '^Dotr  '’F  giving  them  white  foap 

anrt"  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic*^ 

ufed  17-  "sainft  worms,  and  may  be’ 

SL  both  T'’*-  "’■Sht  here  mention  nfany 
fhfok ’the  ^ 5 but 

and  the  o,fr  ™"eral. 

more  to  L rT*  J^jap  and  calomel,  are  much 
more  to  be  depended  on.  It  will  not,  however 

thft  h ^ ^ every  thing 

both  flrengthens  the  flomach,  is  good 

bota  for  preventing  and  expelling  thefe  ®v er- 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms,  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in 
the  O^pen  air,  to  fee  that  their  food  be  wholefome 

»a%  fruhs  * 
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them  to  their  children  without  proper  care 

diem  in  moll  „f  there  medicines ‘^^XrcurT 

trtlied  with.  I lately  faw  a Ihockme  .„5“Z’e  Tf  h.  ; """ 
condudl  A girl  who  had  taken  a d®ofe  of  worm.^ov  der"*b™ehf‘ J 

s"« ■’rntin"*’  iL'’;'^'^ 

ut'JtoiCT^  orl'al'rnj 
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This  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  of  a yellowifti  colour. 
Afterwards  the  whole  Ikin  puts  on  a yellow,  and 
fometimes  a blackifli  appearance.  The  urine  too 
is  of  a faffron  hue,  and  dyes  a white  cloth,  if  put 
into  it,  of  the  fame  colour. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaun- 

dice is  an  obftrudtion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or 
occafional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  ani- 
mals, as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  8t-c.  the  bilious  or 
hyfteric  colic;  violent  paffxons,  as  grief,  anger,  &c. 
Strong  purges  or  vomits,  will  like  wife  occalion  the 
jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obftinate 
agues,  or  from  that  difeafe  being  prematurely  hop- 
ped by  aftringent  medicines.  In  infants,  it  is  often 
occafioned  by  the  meconium  not  being  fufficiently 
purged  off.  Pregnant  women  are  very  fubjedt  to 
it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in  feveral  kinds  of 
fevers.  Catching  cold,  or  the  hopping  of  cuho- 
mary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes^  the  bleeding  piles, 
ihues,  &.C.  will  occafion  the  jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. The  patient  at  firh  complains 

of  excehive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to 
any  kind  of  motion.  His  (kin  is  dry,  and  he  ge- 
nerally feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain 
over  the  whole  body.  The  hools  are  ot  a whitifli 
or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved 
above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  an  unufual  load  or  op- 
preffion  on  his  breah.  There  is  a heat  in  the  no- 

hrils. 
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nls,  a bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food, 
ickncis  at  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and 

cdour"^  ^ ^ objeds  appear  to  the  eye  of  a yellow 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  com- 
plicated With  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dange- 
rous , ut  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long, 
returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  drop- 
ly  or  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves 

ata  , I he  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  yellow. 

Tbe  diet  fliould  be  cool,  light, 

and  diluting,  confiding  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and 
iiiild  \egetables  ; as  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  Hew- 
ed prunes,  prderved  plumbs,  boiled  fpinage  8cc 
Veal  or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  like- 
wi  e very  proper.  The  drink  Ihould  be  butter, 
milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  decodions 
of  cool  opening  vegetables ; as  marfh-mallow  roots, 
with  liquorice,  &c. 

Fhe  patient  ihould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear,  either  on  horfe-back,  or  in  a machine  ; 
walking,  rurining,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife 
proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain, 
and  there  be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Pa- 
tients have  been  often  cured  of  this  difeafe,  by  a 

long  journey,  after  medicines  had  proved  ineftec- 
tual. 


Amiifcments  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the 
jaundice.  The  difeafe  is  often  occaiioned  by  a fe- 
dentary  life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholv  difpofi- 
tion.  Whatever  therefore  tends  to  promote  muf- 
cular  motion,  and  to  cheer  the  fpirits,  mud  have 
agoodeffea;  as  dancing,  laughing,  finging,  &c 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 

full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  fide,  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 

will 
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will  be  neceflary  *.  After  this,  a vomit  muft;  be 
adminiftered ; and  if  the  difeal'e  proves  obllinate, 
it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines 
are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits, 
efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion. Half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will 
be  a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  'It  may  be  wrought 
olf  with  weak  camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water. 

The  belly  muft  likewife’  be  kept  open  by  mild 
purgatives.  Caflile  foap,  if  taken  in  fufficient 
quantities,  anfwers  this  purpofe  extremely  well. 

It  may  be  taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
daily,  for  a confiderable  time.*  As  few  people 
have  refolution  to  fwallow  fuch  large  quantities  of 
foap,  I generally  give  pills  made  of  foap,  aloes, 
and  rhubarb,  which  anfwer  the  fame  intention  in 
a fmaller  dofe.  I'hey  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Take  focotrine  aloes  and  Turkey  rhubarb  in  pow- 
der, of  each  a dram,  Caflile  foap  an  ounce.  Beat 
'them  all  together,  with  a little  fyrup,  into  a pro- 
per conliftence  for  pills.  Let  them  be  formed  into 
pills  of  an  ordinary  lize,  and  five  or  fix  of  them 
taken  three  times  a-day.  They  muft  be  conti- 
"nued  for  fome  time,  and  the  quantity  regulated 
by  the  patient’s  ftools,  of  which  he  ought  at  leaft 
to  have  one  or  two  every  day. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto-  ' 
mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand 
or  flefh-brufti,  are  likewife  beneficial ; but  it  is  ftill 
more  lb  for  the  patient  to  lit  in  a veflel  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  breaft.-  He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 
quently, and  fhould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
ftrength  will  permit. 

A a Many 

* Where  the  fymptoms  of  pain  and  inflammation  are  violent, 
bleeding  will  be  proper ; but  where  thefe  are  moderate  at  firft,  or 
have  been  rendered  lb  by  bleeding,  an  opiate,  given  in  a full  dofe, 
will  fcldom  fail  to  give  immediate  relief. 
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Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  the  jaundice  ; as  lice,  the  millepedes,  &c.  - 
But  thel'e  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  trult 
to  them,  and  neglect  more  valuable  medicines ; 
belicles,  they  are  leldom  taken  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  produce  any  effeds.  People  always  expedt 
that  thefe  out-of-the  way  things  Ihould  ad  as  charms, 
and  confequently  feldom  perlilt  in  the  ufeof  them. 
Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  exercife,  will 
feldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple 
difeai'e ; and  when  complicated  with  the  dropfy, 
or  other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
cured  by  any  means. 

Numberlefs  BritiOi  herbs  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  Dr  Short,  in  his  Medicina 
Britannicay  mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous 
for  curing  the  jaundice.  The  fad  is,  this  difeafe 
often  goes  off- of  its  own  accord;  in  which  cafe, 
the  laft  medicine  is  faid  to  have  performed  the 
cure.  1 have,  however,  feen  confiderable  benefit, 
in  a very  obftinate  jaundice,  from  a decodion  of 
hemp-feed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boil- 
ed in  two  Englilli  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened 
with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh 
pint  every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for 
eight  or  nine  days. 

I have  known  Harrowgate  water  cure  a very 
obftinate  jaundice.  1 have  known  patients,  after 
taking  many  medicines  without  efted,  go  thither 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  in  a few  weeks  re- 
turn quite  well.  They  both  drank  the  fulphur 
water,  and  bathed. 
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The  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by  a 
Collection  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguithed 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  part  affedted, 
as  the  anafarca,  or  a collection  of  water  under  the 
Ikin  ; the  afcites,  or  a colledtion  of  water  in  the 
belly  ; the  hydrops  peSloris,  or  dropfy  of  the  bread; ; 
the  hydrocephalus,  or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. A very  common  caufe  of  the 

dropfy  is  a hereditary  difpofition.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  drinking  ardent  fpirlts,  or  other 
flrong  liquors.  It  is  true,  almoft  to  a proverb,  that 
great  drinkers  die  of  a dropfy.  The  want  of  exer- 
cife  is  alfo  a very  common  caufe  of  the-  dropfv. 
Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned  among  the  difeafes  of 
the  fedentary.  It  often  proceeds  from  exceflive 
evacuations,  as  frequent  and  copious  bleedings, 
ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  frequent  falivations, 
&c.  The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cullomary  or  neceL 
fary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  the  haemorrhoids, 
or  fluxes  of  the  belly,  may  likewife  caufe  a dropfy. 

I have  often  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by 
drinking  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  li- 
quor after  violent  exercife,  while  the  body  was  hot. 
A low,  damp,  or  marfliy  lituation  is  likewife  a fre- 
quent caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafe 
in  moilt,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  be 
brought  on  by  a long  courfe  of  poor  watery  diet, 
of  the  ufe  of  vifcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  di- 
gellion.  It  is  often  the  efFe<T  of  other  difeafes,  as 
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the  jaundice,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague 
of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a dyfcntery,  art 
empyema,  or  a confumption  ol  the  lungs.  In  Ihort, 
whatever  obftruas  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or 
prevents  its  being  duly  prepared,  may  occafion  a 
dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  gnerally  begins 

with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles  towards 
night,  which,  for  fome  time,  difappears  in  the 
morning.  In  the  evening  the  parts,  if  prelTcd 
with  the  finger,  will  pit.  The  fwelling  gradually 
afeends  until  the  whole  body  at  length  becomes 
aflfedled.  Afterwards  the  breathing  becomes  diffi- 
cult, the  urine  is  in  fmall  quantity,  aijd  the  third 
great,  the  belly  is  bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is 
greatly  obftrufted.  To  thefe  fucceed  torpor,  hea- 
vinefs,  a flow  wafting  fever,  and  a troublefome 
cough.  This  laft  is  generally  a fatal  fymptom,  as 
it  fliews  the  lungs  to  be  affeded  *. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the 
patient  is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  to 
hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given 
early.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irre- 
gular or  a fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to 
fufped  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifeera 
are  unfound,  there  is  great  ground  to  fear  that  the 
confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mull  abftain,  as 

much  as  poffible,  from'  all  drink,  efpecially  weak 
and  watery  liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  third  with 
acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel  f , &-c. 

His 

* An  afeites,  befide  more  or  lefs  of  the  above  fymptoms,  is  at- 
tended with  a dillenfion  and  fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  with  a fenfe 
of  the  fludluation  of  a fluid  upon  picffure. 

t This  reftridlion  in  the  ufe  of  drink  being  in  itfelf  a painful  raea- 
furc,  and  feldom  alfo  attended  with  any  good  etfedl,  is  now  gene- 
rally taken  off.  Indeed  it  has  been  often  found,  that  an  increafe  in 
the  quantity  of  drink  taken,  has  been  attended  with  a proportional 

increafe 
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His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a heating  and  diu- 
retic quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the  flefli  of  birds, 
or  other  wild  animals,  roafted ; pungent  and  aro- 
matic vegetables,  as  garlic,  muAard,  onions,  crelfes, 
horfe-radiih,  rocambole,  lhalot,  &c.  He  may  alfo 
cat  fea-bifeuit  dipt  in  wine  or  a little  brandy. 
This  is  not  only  nourifliing,  but  tends  to  quench 
third;.  Some  have  been  adlually  cured  of  a dropfy 
by  a total  abftinence  from  all  liquids,  and  living 
entirely  upon  luch  things  as  are  mentioned  above. 
If  the  patient  mull  have  drink,  the  Spaw  water,  or 
Rhenifli  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in 
it,  are  the  bell. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  run,  dance,  or 
jump  about,  he  ought  to  continue  thefe  exercifes 
as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  be  not  able  to  walk,  &-c. 
he  mull  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a machine,  and 
the  more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the  better, 
provided  he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be 
hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry. 
If  he  live  in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  re- 
moved into  a dry  one,  and,  if  poffible,  into  a 
warmer  climate.  In  a word,  every  method  muft 
be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration  and  to  brace 
the  folids.  For  this  purpofe,  it  will  likewife  be 
proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  with  a hard  cloth  or  the  flefh-brulh, 
and  he  ought  conllantly  to  wear  flannel  next  his 
ikin.  w 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his 

conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on 
fuddenly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong 
Tornits,  brilk  purges,  and  fuoh  medicines  as  pro- 
mote a difeharge  of  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult, 

A a 3 half 

increafe  in  the  quantity  of  urine  that  is  made : and  whenever  a cure 
of  this  difeafe  is  attempted  by  means  of  diuretics,  liquids  muft  be 
adminiftered  in  confiderable  quantity  to  determine  thefe  with  more 
certain  effect  to  the  kidneys. 
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half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  halt 
an  ounce  of  oxymel  ot  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vo» 
init  This  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
if  neceflary,  three  or  four  days  intervening'  betwixt 
each  dofe.  The  patient  miift  not  drink  much  after 
the  vomit,  otherwife  he  dellroys  its  effedl.  A cup 

01  two  ot  camomile- tea  will  be  fuihcient  to  w'ork 
it  off. 

Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge, 
lake  jalap  in  powder  halt  a dram,  cream  of  tartar 
two  drams,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be 
made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes, 
and  taken  early  in  the  moniing.  The  lefs  the  pa- 
tient drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much 

griped,  he  may  take  now  and  then  a cup  of  chicken, 
broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  might  at 
bed-time  the  following  bolus : Take  four  or  five 
grains  of  camphor,  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as 
much  fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fuflicient  to  make 
them  into  a bolus,  d his  will  generally  promote  a 
gentle  fweat,  which  Ihould  "be  encouraged  by 
drinking  now  and  then  a fmall  cup  of  wine- whey, 
with  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it. 

The  patient  may  take,  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
a tea-cupful  of  the  following  infufion  : Take  juni- 
per-berries, muftard-feed,  and  horfe-radiih,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  allies  of  broom  half  a pound;  in- 
fufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenilh  wine  or  ftrongale 
for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  drain  off  the  liquor. 
Such  as  cannot  Jake  this  infufion,  may  ufe  the  de- 
codion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both  diuretic  and 
fudorific. 

As  this  difeafe  is  very  apt  to  return  ; after  the 
water  has  been  drained  ofi',  to  prevent  its  collect- 
ing again,  the  patient  mufi  continue  to  take  exer- 

tife, 

* Thefe  are  certainly  rather  ftrong  for  mnitt/m  do/es;  and  Ihould 
therefore  be  ventured  on  only  by  ftrong  athlctick  people. 
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cifc,  to  life  a dry  diet,  and  fuch  medicines  as 
(Irengthen  and  brace  the  folids,  as  wine  with  fteel 
or  bark  infufed  in  it ; warm  and  aromatic  bitters 
are  likewife  proper,  as  the  Virginian  fnake-roof, 
canella  alba,  orange-peel,  intufed  in  wine  or 
brandy  : The  patient  mull  avoid  ail  great  evacua- 
tions, and  ought,  if  he  can,  to  make  choice  of  a 
dry  warm  fituation. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good  ; but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
. Hate  of  the  vifcera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are 
not  to  be  ventured  upon,  in  this  cafe^  the  lafci 
courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of 
fuch  medicines  as  promote  the  fecretions,  and  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  llrength  by  warm  and  nou- 
rifliing  cordials. 

The  difcharge  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays  he  knew  a young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a dram  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  die 
had  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder 
of  fquills  is  likewife  a good  diuretic^  Six  or  eight 
grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given 
twice  a- day  in  a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water. 
Bail  fays,  a large  fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard- 
feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drink- 
ing'half  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  decodlion  of  the 
tops  of  green  broom  after  it,  has  produced  a cure, 
after  other  powerful  methods  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual *. 

A a 4 To 

• Cream  of  tartar  has  been  lately  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  this 
difeafe.  The  beft  method  of  exhibiting  it  is  in  the  form  of  a watery 
folution,  to  be  ufed  frequently,  rather  than  in  large  quantities  at  <i 
time,  fo  as  to  leffen  its  purgative  effeft,  and  determine  it  with  more 
certainty  to  the  kidneys.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  extent  of  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half,  diffolved  in  from  half  a pound 
to  a pound  and  a half  of  water,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours. 
This  muft  be  continued  for  a length  of  time,  or  till  the  fymptoms 
difappear. 
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perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe 
t e decodlion  of  feneka-root,  as  directed  above 
or  he  may  take  two  fpoohfuls  of  ^ Mindererus’s 
Ipirit,  m a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  four  times  a- 
.7.  ^ fahne  draughts  already  recommended  are 
likewile  very  proper  in  this  cafe.  Thefe  medi- 
cines, with  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  if  they 
, o not  cuie,  will  at  leaft  alleviate  the  difeafe, 
which,  in  worn-out  conftitutions,  is  a fafer  courfe 
than  attempting,  to  extirpate  it.  When  other 
means  fail,  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  tapping,  which' 
k a very  lafe  and  eafy  operation,  though  it  feldopi 
produces  a radical  cure  f. 


OF  THE  GOUT. 

There  is  no  difeafe  which  Ihews  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  medical  art  more  than  the  gout.  Nor 
(does  any  malady  fliew  the  advantages  of  tempe- 
rance and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light.  Few  who 
pay  a proper  regard  to  thefe  are  troubled  with  the 

gout, 

* This  fpirit  is  prepared  by  gradually  pouring  diftilled  vinegar 
upon  any  quanity  of  the  volatile  fal-ammoniac  till  the  effervefcence 
ceal'es  ; occafionally  Aaking  the  vtlfel  to  promote  the  adion  of  the 
vinegar  on"  the  I'alt. 

+ When  the  fwelling  in  an  anafarca  is  fo  confiderable  as  to  occafion 
great  unealinefs  from  the  diflenfion,  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  pundures.  Thefe  fliould  be  made  wuh  the  point  of  a 
lancet,  of  a Imall  fize,  and  only  through  the  fkin  into  the  cellular 
membrane.  They  Ihould  not  be  made  too  near  one  another,  for  fear 
of  inflammation  j nor  too  low  on  the  extremities,  for  fear  of  mortifi- 
cation. 
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gout,  unlefs  when  it  is  hereditary.  This  points 
out  the  true  fource  from  whence  that  peft  origi- 
nally fprung,  viz.  excefs  and  idlenefs.  Few  per- 
Ibns  are  atfetled  with  the  gout  till  the  decline  of 
life,  except  thofe  who  inherit  it  from  their  parents. 
Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpecially 

thofe  of  a full  grofs  habit. 

CAUSES. One  very  common  caufe  of  the 

gout  is  a hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  who  know 
themfelves  to  be  tainted  this  way,  ought  therefore 
to  guard  againft  its  attack,  by  fteadily  purfuing  a 
courfe  directly  oppolite  to  that  which  occalions  the 
difeafe.  Full  living,  but  efpecially  indulging  in 
rich,  pungent,  or  ftimulating  fauces  and  gencious 
wines,  has  a great  tendency  to  bring  on  the  gout. 
Intenfe  thought,  or  application  ot  the  mind  to  ob- 
Itrufe  fubje<51s,  particularly  night-ftudies,  has  like- 
wife  this  effea.  The  plentiful  ufe  of  acids,  as  four 
punch,  pricked  wines,  &c.  are  alfo  hurttul ; but 
nothing  more  certainly  induces  this  difeafe  than 
excefs  of  venery,  efpecially  in  the  early  period  ot 
life. 

It  may  proceed  from  an  obftruaion  or  defea  of 
any  of  the  ufual  difcharges^  as  the  perfpiration, 
fweating  of  the  feet,  the  menfes,  &-c.  A ludden 
chilling  of  the  feet  after  fweat,  or  drying  them  at 
the  fire  after  being  wet  and  cold,  are  likewile  bad. 
The  modern  cuftom  of  eating  a hot  flefh- (upper, 
drinking  warm  ftrong  liquors  after  it,  and  fitting 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  is  one  very  great 
caufe  of  the  gout,  and  indeed  of  many  other  dif- 

SYMPTOMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 

preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belfhing  ot 
wind,  a flight  head-ach,  fickncfs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and 
dejedlion  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the 
limbs,  with  a fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 

were 
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were  pafling  down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is 
often  lemarkably  keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit, 
and  there  is  a flight  pain  in  pafling  urine,  and  fome- 
times  an  involuntary  fhedding  of  tears.  Some- 

imes  t e e iyniptoms  are  much  more  violent,  e- 
Ipecially  upon  the  near  approach  of  the  fit;  and 
iome  oblerve,  that  as  the  fever  which  ufliers  in  the 
gout  is,  fo  will  the  fit  be;  if  the  fever  be.fliort 
ana  fliarp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife  ; if  it  be  feeble, 
long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo,  But 
this  oblervation  can  only  hold  with  refpecT:  to  very 
regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

1 he  regular  gout  geneially  makes  its  attack  in 
the  fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner  : About  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon 
the  patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe*  . 
lometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the’ 
ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  I'his  pain  is  accompanied 
Muth  a fenfation,  as  if  cold  water  w ere  poured  upon 
the  part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fhivering,  with 
lome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  in. 
creaies,  and  fixing  among  the  fniall  bones  of  the 
toot,  the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of 
torture,  as  it  the  part  were  llretched,  burnt,  fqueez- 
ed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces,  &c.  The  part  at 
length  becomes  fo  exquifitely  Jenfible,  that  the 
patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  nor  even 
fufter  any  perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty.four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
ot  the  fit : He  then  becomes  eatier,  the  part  be- 
gins to  fvvell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a 
little  moifture.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep 
ano  generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat 
'this  terminates  the  fiift  paroxyfm,  a number  of 
M iiich  confiitutes  a ht  of  the  gout ; which  is  longer 
or  Ihortcr  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  llrength, 
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the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  ,difpofition  of  the 
body  to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms,  however, 
generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the 
matter  is  difcharged  by  peripiratioii,  urine,  and 
the  other  evacuations.  In  i’ome  patients  this  hap- 
pens in  a few  days  ; in  others  it  requires  weeks, 
and  in  fome  months,  to  finiili  the  fit.  Thofe  whom 
age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  de- 
bilitated,  feldom  get  free  of  it  before  the  approach 
of  fummer,  and  fomedmes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far 
advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines, 

yet  known,  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fliall  con- 
fine our  obfervations  mofily  to  regimen,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ilrong, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his 
drink  of  a diluting  nature  ; but  where  the  confii- 
tution  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accui- 
tomed  to  live  high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to  re- 
trench. In  this  cafe  he  mull  keep  nearly  to  his 
ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take  frequently  a cup  of 
Ilrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine- 
whey  is  a very  pro]^r  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration  without  heating  the  patient. 
It  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a tea-lpoonful 
of  fal  voiatile  oleofum,  or  Ipirits  of  harlhorn,  be  put 
into  a cup  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-d.iy.  It  will  like- 
wife  be  proper  for  the  patient  to  take  at  bed-time 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tindlure  oi guaiacum^ 
in  a large  draught  of  warm  wine- whey.  This  will 
greatly  promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 

As  we  know  no  fafe  way  of  difeharging  the 
gouty  matter  but  by  perfpiration,  this  ought  to  be 
kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the  part  affed- 
pd.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot  aflfeded 
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lliould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
laft  is  molt  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer 
the  pnrpofe  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  thing 
clfe.  1 he  people  of  Lancalhire  look  upon  wool  as 
a kind  ol  Ipecilic  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great 
quantity  of  it  combed  about  the  leg  and  foot  af- 
fected, and  cover  it  with  a Ikin  of  lhamoy  leather# 
Ihis  they  fuffer  to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  fometimes  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or 
longer  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I never  knew 
any  external  application  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout. 
I have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the  fwellingand 
inflammation  were  very  great,  with  violent  pain  ; 
and  have  found  all  thefe  fy mptoms  relieved  by  it 
in  a few  days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  gene- 
rally greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They  chufc 
the  foftefl  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never 
remove  it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  aflcds  the 
mind  difturbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw 
the  gout  upon  the  nobler  parts,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  all  external  applications  that  repel  the  matter 
are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not  cure 
the  difeaie,  but  remove  it  from  a fafe  to  a more 
dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves 
fatal.  A fit  of  the  gout  is  rather  to  be  confidered 
as  Nature’s  method  of  curing  a difeafe,  than  adif- 
eafe  itfelf,  and  all  that  we  can  do,  wfith  fafety,  is 
to  promote  her  intentions,  and  to  affift  her  in  ex- 
pelling the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations 
by  bleeding,  fiool,  &c.  are  likewife  hurtful.  They 
do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and,  by 
weakening  the  patient,  they  generally  prolong  the 
fit. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fliorten  a fit  of  the 
gout,  and  fome  will  drive  it  oft'  altogether;  but 
nothing  has  yet  been  found,  which  wfill  do  this 
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with  fafety  to  the  patient.  In  pain,  vre  eagerly 
erafn  at  anv  thing  that  promifes  immediate  eale, 
tnd  even  haiard  life  itfelf,  for  a momentary  relief. 
This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo  many  infalliDle  1^- 
medies  have  been  propoled  for  the  gout,  and  wny 
fuch  numbers  have  loll  their  lives  by  them.  It 
would  be  as  prudent  to  flop  the  Imall-pox  from 
riline,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  repel  the  gout. 

an  effort  of  Nature,  to  free  herfelt  from  aii  offend- 
ing caufe,  as  the  former,  and  ought  equaUy Jo  be 
promoted.  In  fine,  there  is  no  difeafe  which  Na- 
ture makes  a greater  effort  to  cure,  than  the  gout ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  fee  which  way  her  endeavours 
tend.  She  always  attempts  to  throw  the  dileaie 
upon  the  extremities,  and  when  that  is  accorn- 
pliftied,  her  work  is  halt  done.  It 
lodge  there,  till  it  be  gradually  expelled  by  the 
vital  powers  ; and  it  cannot  lodge  fately  any  where 
elfe,  nor  be  expelled  in  any  other  way. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
a dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tindure  of  rhubarb,  or 
fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He  ffiould  alio 
drink  a weak  infufion  of  ffomachic  bitters,  infmall 
wine  or  ale,  as  Gentian,  with  cinnamon  or  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at 
this  time  ffiould  be  light,  but  nourilhmg,  and 
gentle  exercife  ffiould  be  taken  on  horfeback,  or 
in  a machine,  8tc. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the 
diforder,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  ffiould  return, 
lefs  fevere.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  attempted 
by  medicine.  I have  frequently  known  the  gout 
kept  off  for  feveral  years,  by  the  Jefuits  bark,  and 
other  tonic  medicines ; but  in  all  the  cafes  where 
I had  occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died 
fuddenly,  and,  to  all  appearance,  for  want  of  a 
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regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from 
hence,  to  conclude,  that  a lit  of  the  gout,  to  fome 
conititiuions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  falii- 
tary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  (lop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet,  if  the  conftitution  can  be 
lo  changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leflen,  or 
totally  prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be 
no  danger  in  following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well 
Known,  that  the  whole  humours  may  be  fo  altered 

1?  courfe  of  diet,  as  quite  to  eradicate 

this  difeafe  ; and  thofe  only  who  have  refolution 
enough  to  perfiit  in  fuch  a courfe,  have  reafon  to 
expert  a cure. 

1 he  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows : In  the  firft  place, 
umverfal  temperance.  In  the  next  place,  plenty 
of  exercife.  By  this,  we  do  not  mean  fauntering 
about  in  an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat, 
and  toil.  Thefe  only  can  render  the  humours 
wholefome,  and  keep  them  fo.  Going  early  to 
bed,  and  rifing  by  times,  are  of  great  importance. 

It  is  hkevvife  proper  to  avoid  night  Itudies,  and 
all  intenle  thought.  The  fupper  Ihould  be  light, 
and  taken  early.  All  ilrong  liquors,  efpecially 
generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are  to  be  avoided. 
Above  all,  w-e  would  recommend  a milk-diet. 
The  ufe  of  milk  is  not  to  be  gone  into  all  at  once] 
but  increa'fed  gradually,  till  it  becomes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  diet. 

We  would  like  wife  recommend  fome  dofes  of 
ma,^nefia  alba,  and  rhubarb,  to  be  taken  everv 
fpiing  and  autumn  ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of 
llomachic  bitters,  as  tanfy,  or  water-trefoil  tea  an 
infuiion  of  gentian  and  camomile- flowers,  or  a'de- 
codlion  of  burdock-root,  &-c.  Any  of  thefe  or  an 
infufion  of  any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or  three 
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weeks,  twice  a-day.  An  iffue,  or  perpetualblifter, 
has  a great  tendency  to  prevent  the  gout,  it  theie 
were  more  generally  ui'ed  in  the  decline  ot  lite, 
they  would  not  only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but 
alfo  many  other  maladies.  Such  as  can  alford  to 
go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from  bathing 
and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes  dige- 
ftion  and  invigorates  the  habit. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  mull  be  taken  to  draw  it  towards  the  feet. 
They  mud  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water, 
and  "acrid  cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Blifter- 
ing- platters  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the 
ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet 
or  ancles,  is  allb  neceflary,  and  warm  ftomachic 
purges.  The  patient  ought  to  keep  in  bed,  for 
the  moll  part,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  fliould  be  very  careful  not  to  catch 

cold 

If  it  attacks  the  ftomach,  with  a fenfe  of  cold, 
the  moll  warm  cordials  are  necelTary  ; as  ftrong 
wine  warmed,  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  in  it,  cin- 
namon-water, peppermint-water,  and  even  brandy 
or  rum.  The  patient  Ihould  keep  in  bed,  and  en- 
deavour to  promote  a Iweat  by  diinking  w aim  li- 
quors ; and  if  he  Ihould  be  troubled  with  a naulea, 
or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile- 

tea,  or  fmall  polfet.  , . 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imi- 
tates gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  a decodion  of  marlh-mallows,  and  to  have  the 
parts  fomented  with  warm  w^ater.  An  emollient 
clyfter  ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards 
an  opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  thirty  or 

forty 

• In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  befide  the  application  here  nientiored 
to  the  feet,  bleeding  and  bliftering,  on  the  part  affeded,  are  highlv 
neceflary  and  important. 
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forty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of’ 
the  decodlion.  ^ 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout,  fliould  be  very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to 
t em  about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pect a return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many 
ot  ler  diforders,  and  by  being  mifiaken  for  them, 
ana  treated  accordingly,  is  often  diverted  from  its 
proper  courfe,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s 

1 hofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  rea- 
fon  to  expert  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circum- 
ipe61!  with  regard  to  its  firft  approach.  If  the 
difeafe,'‘by  wrong  condud  or  improper  medicines, 
be  diverted  from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable 
patient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented 
with  head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteltines ; and  generally  falls,  at  lall,  a vidim  to 
Its  attack  upon  fome  of  the  more  noble  parts. 


OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 


This  difeafe  has  great  affinity  with  the  gout. 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain, 
and  is  fometirnes  attended  wdth  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  It  is  moft  common  m the  fpring,  and 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftin- 
guiflied  into  acute  and  chronic  ; or  the  rheumatifni 
attended  with  a fever,  and  that  which  is  not. 

CAU- 
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CAUSES. The  caufes  of  a rheurnatifm  are 

frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory 
fever,  viz.  an  obftrucled  perfpiration,  the  immo- 
derate ul’e  of  ftrong  liquors,  &c.  Sudden  changes 
of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranlitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheumatiim. 
The  mod  extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheumaium  that 
I ever  faw,  where  almoll  every  joint  of  the  body 
was  diftorted,  was  in  a man  who  ufed  to  work  one 
part  of  the  day  by  the  lire,  and  the  other  part  of 
it  in  the  w'ater.  Very  obllinate  rheumatifras  have 
likewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons,  not  accu- 
llomed  to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long 
Wet.  The  fame  etfeds  are  often  produced  by  wet 
clothes,  damp  beds,  or  lying  upon  the  ground,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  night. 

The  rheurnatifm  may  either  be  occafioned  by 
excellive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  ulual  dif- 
charges.  It  is  often  the  effed:  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues 
venerea^  obflinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheurnatifm  prevails  moft:  in  low,  damp, 
marfliy  countries.  It  is  likewife  very  common  a- 
mongfl  the  poorer  fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill 
clothed,  live  in  low  cold  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe 
unwholefome  food,  wdiich  contains  but  little  nou- 
rifliment,  and  is  not  eafily  aflimilated. 

SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheurnatifm  com- 

monly begins  with  wearinefs,  fliiveiing,  a quick 
pulle,  rertleffnefs,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increafcd  by  the  lealt  motion. 
Thefe  at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often 
aflecled  with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood 
be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  ap- 
pearance as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheurnatifm,  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  irflam- 
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matory  fever.  If  he  be  yDung  and  firong,  bleed- 
ing is  necefiary,  and  muft  be  repeated  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  belly  ought 
likevvifc  to  Ite  kept  open  by  emollient  clylfers,  or 
cool  opening  liquors ; as  decodions  of  tamarinds 
and  liquorice,  cream-of-tartar  whey,  &-c.  The 
diet  fliould  be  light,  and  in  finall  quantity,  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  .ronfled  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  very 
weak  chicken-broth.  After  the  feverifh  fymptoms 
have  abated,  if  the  pain  llill  continues,  the  patient 
muft  keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  pro- 
mote perfpiration ; as  wine- whey  with  fpiritus  Min- 
dereri,  as  before  directed.  The  patient  may  like- 
wife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a cup 
of  wine-whey,  a dram  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half 
a dram  of  gura-guaiacum  in  powder  *. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  exceeding  good  efled.  The  patient  may 
either  be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affeded. 
Great  care  mult  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch 
cold  after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fcldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as 
the  fiioulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is 
feldom  any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe. 
Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  mod  fubjed  to 
the  chronic  rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often 
proves  extremely  obflinate,  and  lometimes  inoj- 
rable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould 

be 

* The  bell  and  moll  effeclual  fudortfic  in  this  cafe,  is  an  opiate 
ioined  with  an  antimonial,  or  with  ipecacuanha,  as  in  Dover’s  pow- 
der.  If  ten  or  twelve  j^rains  of  this  laft  be  given,  while  the  patient 
is  carefully  covered  up  with  plenty  of  blankets,  and  a bafon  of  warm 
drink  given  occafionally,  it  will  feldom  fail  to  produce  a copious 
fweat."  This  ought  to  be  kept  up  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  at 
the  Isaft. 
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be  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  di- 
luting diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  as  ftewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants 
or  goofeberries  boiled  in  milk,  is  moft  proper.  Ar- 
buthnoL  fays,  “ If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment 
for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey and  adds, 

“ That  he  knew  a perfon  fubjed  to  this  difeafe, 
Vv'ho  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other  method 
but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.”  He  likewife  fays, 

“ That  cream  of  tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for 
feveral  days,  will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  confider- 
ably.”  This  I have  often  experienced,  but  found 
it  always  more  efficacious  when  joined  with  gum- 
guaiacum,  as  diredled  above.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient may  take  the  dofe  mentioned  above  twice  a- 
day,  and  likcwii'e  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile 
tindlure  of  gum-guaiacum  at  bed-time  in  wine- 
wffiey 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At 
the  fgme  time  leeches  or  a bliftering-plafter  may 
be  applied  to  the  part  afleded.  What  I have  ge- 

B b 2 nerally 

• The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  certainly  a Very  different  difeafe  from 
the  acute,  and  therefore  requires  a very  different  method  of  cure. 
The  acute,  befides  a general  inflammatory  difpofrtion,  is  always  at- 
tended with  more  or  lefs  local  inflammation  ; while  the  chronic  is  at- 
tended with  coldnefs  and  debility  of  the  part  aflfeacd,  and  is  without 
the  general  inflammatory  difpofuion.  The  intention  in  the  firft  is 
to  diminiflr  the  tone  of  the  fyftcm  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  parts 
affedlcd,  by  general  and  topical  evacuations,  by  ledatives,  the  anti- 
phlogiflic  regimen,  6cc. ; in  the  fecond,  the  intention  is  to  reflore 
the  vigour  of  the  fyftcm  in  general,  and  particularly  of  the  parts  af- 
fedled,  by  tonics  and  ftimulants,  general  as  well  as  local.  With 
this  view,  the  applications  to  the  part,  are  fridion,  exercife,  eletbi- 
city,  the  ufe  of  effential  oils.  See.;  or  a combination  of  fome  oil 
with  the  volatile  alkali,  as  in  the  volatile  lineament;  while,  with  a 
view  to  the  fyftem  in  general,  we  have  recourfe  to  tonics,  as  bark 
and  ftimulants  ; to  large  dofes  of  eflential  oil,  or  of  fubftajices  con- 
taining ir,  as  turpentine,  guaiac,  Sic. 
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nerally  found  anfwer  better  than  either  of  th'efe,  in 
obftinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  war7n-pla~ 
Jler,  It  is  made  bj  melting,  over  a gentle  fire,  an 
ounce  of  gum-plalter  with  two  drams  of  bliftering- 
plafter.  I his  may  be  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  part  affefted.  It  fiiould  be  ta- 
ken off  and  wiped  every  three  or  four  days,  and 
may  be  renewed  once  a-forinight.  Cupping  upon 
the  part  affedted  is  likewife  often  very  beneficial, 
and  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  application  of 
leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  in  the  leaft 
to  yield  to  medicines  for  a long  time,  yet  they 
ought  ftill  to  be  perfifted  in.  Perfons  who  are  fub- 
jed  to  frequent  i-tturns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will 
often  find  their  account  in  uling  medicines,  whe- 
ther they  be  immediately  afieded  with  it  or  not. 
The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in 
this  refped;,  that  the  moft  proper  time  for  ufing 
medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is 
moft  free  from  it. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  to  go  thither,  we  w^ould 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derbyfliiie.  Thefe  have  often  cured  very  ob- 
ftinate rheumatifms,  and  are  always  fafe  either 
in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm  is  com- 
plicated with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not 
leldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrowgate  w^aters  and  thofe 
of  Moffat  are  proper.  They  fhould  both  be  drank, 
and  ufed  as  a warm  bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm. One  of  the  beft  of  them  is  the  white  mu- 
Jiard-feed.  A table-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or  fmall 
wdne.  The  w^ater- trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe 
in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or 
ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.'  The  ground- ivy, 

camomile 
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camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  bene- 
ficial, and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No 
benefit,  however,  is  to  be  expedied  frorp  thefe,  un- 
lefs  they  be  ufed  for  a coniiderable  time.  Excel- 
lent medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  cafe,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  perform  a cure  inftantaneoufly  ; 
whereas  nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their 
effed:,  were'  they  duly  perfiiled  in.  The  want  of 
perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  great 
caufe  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often 
cures  the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend 
riding  on  horfeback,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the 
(kin.  A flannel-lhirt,  in  an  obftinate  rheumatifm, 
efpecially  if  the  patient  be  old,  is  one  of  the  bed 
medicines  we  know,  llfues  are  likewife  very  pro- 
per ; they  have  often  been  known  to  cure  a chro- 
nic rheumatifm.  If  the  pain  affeds  the  (boulders, 
an  iflue  may  be  made  in  the  arm ; but  if  it  affeds 
the  loins,  it  fhould  be  put  in  the  leg  or  thigh. 
Rheumatic  peifons  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry 
warm  air,  to  avoid  wet  clothes  as  much  as  poflible, 
and  mali;e  frequent  ufe  of  the  flelh-brufli. 


QFTHE  SCURVY.  j 

This  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  (ituations,  near 
large  marflies,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating 
water.  ^ Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy 
difpolition,  are  mod  fubjed  to  it.  It  often  proves 
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fatal  to  failors  in  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fliips 
that  are  not  properly  ventilated,  and  have  many 
people  on  board. 

fcurvy  is  occahoned  by  cold 
moi  t air  , by  the  long  ufe  of  faked  or  fmoke-dried 
provilions,  or  of  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of 
digeltion,  and  affords  little  nourifhment.  It  may 
a o proceed  from  exceflive  evacuations,  or  the 
iiippieinon  of  cuffomary  difcharges  ; as  the  menfes^ 
aemorrliGidal  flux,  &c.  It  is  fometimes  owing  to 
a hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a very  fmall  caufe 
will  excite  the  latent  diforder.  Grief,  fear,  and 
other  dcprelTing  paflions,  have  a great  tendency  to 
pioduce  this  difeafe.  It  may  like  wife  proceed 
iroin  negledl  of  cleanlinefs,  bad  clothing,  the 
want  ol  proper  exercife,  confined  air,  excefs  in 
eating  or  drinking,  or  from  any  difeafe  w^hich 
giv^atly  weakens  the  body  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

S\  MPTOMS. This  difeafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs  of  the  body,  and 
difficulty  ot  breathing,  efpecially  after  bodily 
motion,  rottennefs  ct  the  gums,  which  are  apt  to 
bleed  on  the  llighteff;  touch,  a (linking  breath, 
tiequent  bleeding  of  the  nofe,  difficulty  of  walking, 
fometimes  a fwelling  and  fometimes  a falling  away 
of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid  yellow'  or  vio^ 
let  coloured  fpots;  the  face  is  generally  of  a pale  or 
leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other 
^mptoms  come  on  ; as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  he- 
morrhages, or  difcharges  of  blood  from  various 
•"parts  of  the  body,  foul  obllinate  ulcers,  which  no 
applications  wdll  cure  ; the  patient  complains  of 
pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  about 
the  bread,  and  his  body  is  covered  with  dry  fcaly 
eruptions.  At  laft  a wafting  or  hedic  fever  comes 
on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is  often  carried  off 
by  a dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropfy,  the  palfy, 

fainting- 
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fainting-fits,  or  a mortification  of  fome  of  the 

'^CURE- We  know  no  method  of  curing  this 

difeafe,  out  by  purluing  a courfe  direaly  oppofite 
to  that  which  brought  it  on.  It  proceeds  from 
vitiated  Hate  of  the  humours,  occaiioned  by  errors 
in  diet,  air,  or  exercife  ; and  this  can  be  removed 
no  other  way  than  by  a proper  attention  to  thele 

important  articles,  i i „ 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a 

cold,  damp,  or  contined  air.  he  Ihould  be  removed, 
as  foon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedeii- 
tary  life,  or  depreffing  paliions,  as  griet,  fear,  C^-c. 
the  patient  mull  take  daily  as  much  exercife  in 
the  open  air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his  mind  Ihoula 
be  diverted  by  chearful  company  and  other  amulc- 
ments.  Nothing  has  a- greater  tendency  either  to 
prevent  or  remove  this  dileafe,  thari  connant 
Chearfulnefs  and  good  humour.  But  this,  alas  . is 
feldom  the  lot  of  perfons  affiided  with  the  Icurvy ; 
they  are  generally  furly,  peevilh,  four,  morofe,  and 

dull.  , , , 

When  the  fcurvy  has  l?een  brought  on  by  a long 
ufe  of  faked  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a 
diet  confiding  chiefly  of  frefli  vegetables ; as  oran- 
ges, lemons,  apples,  tamarinds,  water-crefl'es.fcuivy-. 
grafs,  brook-lime,  &-c.  T.he  ufe  of  iheie,  with 
milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefli  beer  or  cy- 
der, will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a Icurvy  ot  thi 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced  ; but 
to  have  this  eftedl,  they  muft  be  perlifled  in  for  a 
confiderable  time.  When  frelh  vegetables  cannot 
be  had,  pickled  or  pveferved  ones  may  be  uled ; 
and  if  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  chymical 
acids  may  be  taken  in  their  ftead.  All  the  pa- 
tient’s food  and  drink  mufl  be  fliarpened  with 
. - B b 4 cieam 
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ve  will  more  certainly  pre- 

ftriL  n 7""  7"  which  reafon.  fea- 

fl  on  long  voyages,  ought 

rlnn^’  7^  Other  vegetables,  may  be  kept 

thcfe  "\^h  preserving,  &c.  Wire‘s 

whir?,*  Chymical  acids,  mentioned  above, 

ufed  w!  7"^  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be 
uled.  We  reafon  to  believe,  if  fliips  were 

well  ventilated,  good  ftore  of  fruits,  greens,  and 
poitable  Ibup,  &c.  laid  in,  and  a proper  regard 
paid  to  cleanlmefs  and  warmth,  that  failors  would 

feldn  people  in  the  world,  and  would 

feldom  ftitfer  either  from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fe- 

veis,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufefiil  fet  of  men  • 

7r  T V°°  Pf  fooh  people,  to 

defpife  all  precaution ; they  will  not  think  of  any 

u “■  it  is  too  late  to 

IV aid  Oii  the  blow'. 

■ It  inufj:  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them 
have  It  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion 
we  are  fpeaking  off ; but  jn  this  cafe,  it  is  the  bufi- 
nels  of  their  employers  to  make  it  for  them  : and 
no  man  ought  to  engage  in  a long  voyage,  without 
having  this  article  lecured. 

1 have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  efTeds  in 

the  fcurvy,  from  a milk- diet.  This  preparation 
)t  nature,  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
roperties,  W'hich  of  all  others  is  the  molt  fit  for 
reftoring  a decayed  conllitution,  and  removing  that 
particular  acrimony  of  the  humours,  which  feems 
to  conllitute  the  very  elFence  of  the  fcurvy  and 
many  other  difeafes.  But  men  defpife  this  whole- 
lome  and  nourilhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and 
guzzle  down  flcfli,  and  fermented  liquors,  while 
milk  IS  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 
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'i'be  moft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy,  is  whey, 
cr  butter-milk.  When  thd'e  cannot  be  had,  found 
cyder  or  perry  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  been  tbund 
to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy,  and  may  be 
tiled  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the  longed 
voyage.  A decodion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce-iir 
is  aifo  good.  It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  of 
an  Englilh  pint,  twice  a-day.  Tar- water  may 
iikewife  b^  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  decoctions  of 
any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables ; as  fai- 
iaparilla,  marili-mallovv  roots,  &-c.  Infulions  cf 
the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lefler  centau- 
ry, raarfh- trefoil,  6cc.  are  Iikewife  bendicial.  ■ I 
have  feen  the  peafants  in  fome  prarts  of  ijiitain 
txprefs  the  juice  of  the  laft- mentioned  plant,  and 
drink  it  with  good  effeds  in  thofe  foul  fcoibutic 
eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the 
fpring-feafon. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  certainly  an  excellent 
medicine  in  the  fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients 
in  the  mod  deplorable  condition,  from  that  difeafe, 
greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  fuiphur-water,  and 
bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate- water  may  alfo  be 
uled  with  advantage,  efpecially  with  a view  to 
brace  the  llomach,  after  drinking  the  fuiphur-wa- 
ter, which,  though  it  fharpens  the  appetite,  never 
fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digedicn. 

A flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off,  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter 
orange,  or  lemon.  When  the  difeafe  aiFeds  the 
gums  only,  this  pradice,  if  continued  for  fome  time, 
will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  w'ould,  however, 
recommend  the  bitter  orange,  as  greatly  preferable 
to  lemon.  It  feems  to  be  as  good  an  acid,  and  is 
pot  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftomach.  Perhaps  our 
own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of  them. 
All  ^ kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  Icurvy,  and 
ought  to  b?  eat  in  great  plenty,  as  fpinage,  lettice, 

paifley, 
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parfley,  celery,  endive,  radiOi,  dandelion,  &c.  It 
IS  amazing  to  lee  how  foon  fre/h  vegetables  in  the 
fpring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foul- 
nefs  vvhich  is  upon  their  Ikins.  Js  it  not  natural  to 

^ ^ their  efFedis  lliould  be  as  great  upon 
the  human  fpecies?  ^ 

The  Leprosy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this 

feeins  to  have  been  near  akin 
to  the  fcurvy.  Perhaps,  its  appearing  fo  feldom 
now  may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
eating  more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  livins: 
more  upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  ufing  far 
ie.s  lalted  meat,  and  being  greatly  more  cleanly 
and  better  clothed,  8cc.~U  here  this  difeafe  hap- 
pens, vve  would  recommend  the  fame  courfe  of 
diet  and  medicine  as  in  the  fcurvy. 
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This  difeafe  chiefly  affe<Rs  the  glands,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the'  neck.  Children,  and  young  perfons 
of  a fedentary  life,  are  moft  fubjecl  to  it.  It  is 
one  of  thofe  difeafes  that  may  be  removed  by  pro- 
per regimen,  but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The 
inhabitants  of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries,  are 
moft  liable  to  the  ferophuia. 

C ALSES.— — - 1 his  difeafe  may  proceed  from  a 
hereditary  taint,  infedion,  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
fickly  parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn 

out 
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out  by  the  French- pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes, 
are  apt  to  be  afFcdled  with  the  fcrophula.  It  may 
Ukewife  proceed  from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the 
habit,  or  vitiate  the  humours ; as  the  fmall-jwx, 
mealies,  S^c.  External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes, 
compreffions,  &c.  fometimes  produce  fcropbulous 
ulcers ; but  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  when  this 
happens,  that  it  is  owing  either  to  a predifpofition 
in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe,  or  to  the  confinement 
of  the  patient.  In  Ihort,  whatever  tends  to  vitiate 
the  humours,  or  relax  the  folids,  predifpofes  to  this 
difeafe,  as  the  want  of  exercife,  too  much  heat  or 
cold,  confined  air,  unwholefome  food,  bad  water, 
the  long  ufc  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the 
negled  of  cleanlinefs,  or  fuffering  children  to  con- 
tinue long  wet,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. At  firll,  fmall  knots  appear 

under  the  chin^  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gra- 
dually increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form 
one  large  hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for 
a long  time,  without  breaking ; and  when  it  does 
break,  it  only  difcharges  a thin  Janies,  or  watery 
humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are  likewife 
liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet, 
hands,  eyes,  breafts,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal 
parts  exempt  froHi  it.  It  often  affedts  the  lungs, 
liver,  or’fpleen;  and  I have  frequently  feen  the 
glands  of  the  mefentery  greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obilinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fvvelling,  and  little  or  no  red- 
nefs,  are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom 
difeharge  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  The  ^hite  fwellings  of  the  joints 
feem  likewife  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  can  fel- 
dom be  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when  opened 
they  only  difeharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a 
more  gejieral  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula,  than  a 
fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe.  It  likewife 

frequently 
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comhtufs^  long'^VeHed  '^wkh 

oe  geaeious  and  nouriihinn-  hut  lo 

^iglit  and  of  eofv  fame  time 

the  iielh  and  br^W”"  ’ “ 
and  then  a ss-ItA;  f F°ung  animals,  with  now 
o'  generous  wine,  or  crood  ale 

f “onh  f '""r'l "^W^ttetourd 

.r  tlTk^XZ 

royal  to^nch,  dm  of"  thr'fcventh ’fon"  °^he 
truth  IS,  we  know  but  little  eithei  of  the  nature 
or  cure  of  this  difeafe  ; and  where  reafon  or  red£ 
mts  ad,  luperftition  always  comes  in  their  place 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  Xe  mod 
didicu  t to  underltand,  we  always  hear  of  the 
gicate  l number  ot  miraculous  cures  being  per 
loimed.  Here,  however,  the  deception  is ^ea'filv 
accoumed  for.  1 he  fcrophula,  at  a cettain  period 
Ot  hie,  often  cures  of  itlell ; and,  if  the  patient 
happen  to  be  touched  about  this  time,  the  mre  h 
imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  nature  X L 
rcahy  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame  way,  the  infia! 
Iiificant  noft.ums  of  quacks  and  old  women  ofte^n 
gam  applaule  when  they  deferve  none 

1 here  IS  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cu 
ftom  ot  doling  children  with  llrong  purgative  X 

nrocLedLLom  h , ^?P’" that  it' 

jitoceeur  irom  humours,  which  muft  be  purged  off, 

without 
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without  confidering,  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe 
the  relaxation,  and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has 
indeed  been  found,  that  keeping  the  belly  gently 
open,  efpecially  with  fea- water,  has  a good  effect ; 
but  this  iliould  only  be  given  in  inch  quantity,  as 
to  procure  one,  or  at  moil  two  ilools  every  day. 
Bathing  in  the  fait- water  has  like  wife  a very  good 
effect,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  1 have  often 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drink- 
ing it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  belly  gently 
open,  cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  medicines  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  When  falt-water  cannot  be 
had,  the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  freffi- water,  and 
his  belly  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and 
water,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing  and  drinking  the  falt- 
w^ater,  we  would  recommend  the  Jeluits  bark. 
The  cold  bath  may  be  ufed  in  fuminer,  and  the 
bark  in  winter,  it  may  either  be  taken  in  fub- 
ftance,  mixed  with  wine,  or  if  the  patient  cannot 
be  brought  to  ufe  it  in  that  form,  a decoclion  of 
it  may  be  drank.  An  ounce  of  the  Jefuits  bark, 
and  a dram  of  Winter’s  bark,  grohly  powdered, 
may  be  boiled  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  w'ater  to  a 
pint ; towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  diced 
liquorice-root,  and  a handful  of  raifins,  may  be 
added,  which  w'ill  both  render  the  medicine  lefs 
difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the 
bark.  The  liquor  mull  be  drained,  and  two,  three, 
or  four  fpooniuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, taken  three  times  a- day.  The  patient  ought 
at  the  fame  time  to  take,  tw'ice  or  thrice  a-day,  a 
glafs  of  good  wine,  with  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
drops  of  volatile  tindlure  of  guaiacum  in  it.  X 
have  often  given  the  bark  in  obftinate  fcrophulous 
cafes,  with  very  good  effedl.  An  adult  may  take 
at  lead  two  drams  of  it  daily,  and  mud  continue 
to  ufe  it  for  feveral  month?. 

Thr 
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The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters  are  likewife 

foophula,  efpecially 

m 1q  ' not,  however,  to  be  drank 

Ld  fhetdl“""' taken  fo  as  to 

a co'nfiderabSi^t 

av^f  they  are  of  little 

tl  L ® r *t»nour  breaks,  nothing  ought 

''•’  ® piece  of  flannel, *0T 

fomething  to  keep  it  warm.  After  it  breaks,  the 

wLtTL^^  <ligeftive  ointment. 

What  I have  always  found  to  anfwer  beft,  was  the 

yellow  bafilicon,  mixed  with  about  a li.xth  or  eight 

part  of  Its  weight  of  red  precipitate.  The  fore 

may  be  dreffed  with  this  twice  a-Ly ; and  if  it  be 

very  fungou.s,  and  does  not  digeft  ;ell,  a larger 

^ precipitate  may  be  added 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this-  djfeafe.  ihough 

they  do  not  cure  it,  are'  not  to  be  defpifed.  ^If 

he  patient  can  be  kept  alive,  by  any  means,  till 

he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great 

chance  to  get  vvell;  but  if  he  does  not  refovej 

r ^ probability  he  never  will  p^r 

ftns  afiiiaed  with  this  difeale,  ought  not  to  marr^' 

There  is  no  malady  wh.'ch  parents  are  fo  ant  to 

comtnunicate  to  their  offspring,  as  the  fcrophula" 

poLrity!^  “ " " 

For  the  means  of  preventing  this  difeafe  we 
muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  oblervations  on  nur. 
ling,  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 


OF 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  betwixt 
the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  ap- 
peared firft  in  England,  about  the  time  when  ma- 
nufactures began  to  be  introduced,  and  Hill  pre- 
vails molt  in  towns  where  the  inhabitants  follow 
fedentary  employments,  and  by  that  means  ne- 
gleCt  either  to  take  proper  exercife  themfelves,  or 
to  give  it  to  their  children.  It  has  a great  refem- 
blance  to  the  foregoing  difeafe,  both  in  its  caufes, 
and  method  of  cure. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  in  chil- 

dren,  is  difeafed  parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  re-  ' 
laxed  habit,  W'ho  neglect  exercife',  and  live  upon 
weak  watery  diet,  can  neither  be  expeCled  to  bring 
forth ’ftrong  and  healthy  children,  or  to  be  able  to 
nurfe  them  after  they  are  brought  forth.  Accor- 
dingly we  find,  that  the  children  of  fuch  women 
generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula,  con- 
fumptions,  &c.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  are  affliCled  with  the  gout,  the 
gravel,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  been 
often  affected  with  the  venereal  difeafe  in  their 
youth,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  or 
relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall  pox, 
meafles,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  pre- 
difpofes  them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  either 
too  weak  and  w'atery,  or  fo  vifcid  that  the  flomach 
cannst  digeft  it.  Too  great  a quantity  of  rich  and 

nourilhiag 
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”n"7?ccalof 

rini  the  S ^"°“g'’  °*'  to  nou. 

Tjer  by  t:J  7'-^-^  ‘Children  fuffer 

food  Ali^  • niirfes,  than  want  of 

or  not  continue  long  wet, 

&-C  has  the*”i^  ft  thoroughly  clean  in  it.s  clothes, 

. nas  the  moft  pernicious  effeds.  Wet  Ihop? 

c^ddief’  -lax  the  bodies  of 

caildren,  and  greatly  obltrua  their  growth  The 
want  ot  free  air  is  likewile  very  hurtful  to  chil 
d.-en  .n  this  refpca,  A nurfe  who  live  in  a cRf^ 
fmall  houle,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined 
andvyho  is  too  indolent  to  carry  he^r  child  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  will  hardly  fail  to  dve  it  th^ 
iickets.  JBut  want  of  exercife  is  the  cliief  caufe 
of  this  difeafe.  A healthy  child  Ihould  always  be 
in  motion,  unlefs  when  afleep ; but  if  it  be  fi-ffered 

^Lut’  iTj\ 

■ r the  beginning  of  this  dif 

eafe,  the  child’s  flelh  grows  foft  and  flabby  • iti 
ftrength  is  diminiflied,  it  lofes  its  wonted  cheLVul 
nefs  looks  more  grave  and  compofed  than  is  na- 
ural  for  Its  age,  and  does  not  care  to  be  moved. 
The  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  pronor" 
tion  to  the  other  parts ; the  face  appears  fuU,  and 

le  complexion  florid.  Afterwards,  the  bone’s  be-  • 

gn.  to  be  affefted,  efpecially  in  the  more  foft  and 
ipnngy  parts,  or  towards  the  ends.  Hence  the 
Wiihs  and  ancles  become  thicker  than  ufiial  ■ the 
pine,  or  back-bone,  puts  on  an  unnatural  fli’ape  ■ 
he  bread  IS  likewife  often  deformed,  and  ?he 

Tboir  S™""  <:-oked.  All 

t le  di^2‘°Th''"''^  ' 

ftebk  '^.S^fetaily  quick,  but 

tceble,  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  for  the  moft 

parr, 
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^art,  bad ; the  teeth  come  llowly,  and  with  diffi- 
culty, and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out  afterwards. 
Rickety  children  generally  have  great  acutenefs 
of  mind,  and  an  underitanding  above  their  years* 
Whether  this  be  owing  to  their  being  more  in  the 
company  of  adults  than  other  children,  or  the 
enlargement  of  the  brain,  we  fliall  not  pretend  to 
determine. 

REGIMIlN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  attend- 

ed with  evident  ligns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation, 
our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  mult  be,  to  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  fohds,  and  to  promote  digellion  and 
the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe  impor- 
tant ends  will  be  bell  promoted  by  wholefome 
nourilhing  diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and  flrength  of 
the  patient,  and  often  repeated  ; by  open  dry  air, 
and  plenty  of  exercife.  If  the  child  has  a bad 
nurfe,  who  either  ne^lecls  her  duty,  or  has  not 
enough  of  milk,  flie  fhould  be  changed.  If  the 
feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm; 
and  when  the  w^eather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
cool;  as  fweating  is  very  apt  to  weaken  it;  and 
Too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  effedt. 
The  limbs  fliould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a 
warm  hand,  and  the  child  Ihould  be  kept  as  chear- 
ful  as  poflible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  light  and  dry^  as  good 
bread,  roafled  flelh,  &-c.  Bifcuit(is  generally  rec- 
koned the  bell  bread  ; and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal, 
rabbits,  or  mutton  roafled  or  minced,  are.  the  mod 
proper  flelh.  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flefli- 
nieats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley 
boiled  with  railins,  to  which  may  be  added  a little 
wine  and  fpice  His  drink  may  be  good  claret of 
which  he  may  take  half  a glafs  three  or  four  times 
a- day.  Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give 

C c the 

* Good  port  would  in  our  opinion  be  preferable  in  fuch  a c:Ce. 
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vail.  Ihe  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  bv  the 
T^o-roft'h  r“  InchiMren 

Ine  S'  V “P°"  braLg 

a one  . For  which  purpofe,  befides  The  regimen 
mentionea  above,  we  would  recommend  thf  cold 
bath,  efpecially  m the  warm  feafon.  It  muft 

kkeTv"childr:""""'‘^"^t 

rickety  children  cannot  bear  it.  The  bed  time 

'’"“b  “ the  morning,  and  the 

child  fliould  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  im 
medmtely  after.  If  the  child  fliould  be  weak’eZ' 

tiLed.  ‘^bcon. 

Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial 
th  in  this  and  the  foregoing  difeafe.  They  are’ 
peculiarly  neceffary  for  children  who  abound  with 
giofs  humours.  An  ipfulion  of  the  Jefuits  bark 

°P  tife  ; but  it  is  fcarce 
poffible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We  might 

heie  mention  many  other  medicines  which  have 

been  recommended  for  the  rickets ; but,  as  there 

neft  a"’”®  n ‘befe,  than  in 

negleaing  them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to 

fnen  depend  entirely  on  regi- 
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OF  THE  ITCH. 


The  itch  is  a difeafe  of  the  fkin,  and  is  gene- 
rally communicated  by  infedion.  It  feems  origi- 
nally to  proceed  from  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  bad 
air,  or  unwholefome  diet ; as  the  inmates  of  jails, 
hofpitals,  and  fuch  as  live  upon  falted  and  fmoked 
dried  provifions,  are  moft  fubjed  to  it. 

It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery 
puftules,  firft  about  the  vvrifis,  or  betwixt  the 
lingers,  and  afterwards  it  affeds  the  arms,  legs, 
and  thighs,  &c.  Thel'e  pullules  are  attended  with 
an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient 
is  warm  in  bed,  or  fits  near  the  fire.  Sometimes 
the  Ikin  is  covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs, 
and  at  other  times  with  a white  fcurf,  or  fcaly 
eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the  Dry  Itch,  and  is 
the  moft  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  negled  or  improper 
tieatmerit.  If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long 
it  may  vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours ; and,  if 
it  be  fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  e vacua-  • 
tions,  it  may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the 
yifcera,  or  other  internal  diforders. 

Ihe  fafeft  medicine  for  the  itch  is  fulphur 
which  ought  to  be  applied  both  externally  and  ini 
lernally.  The  parts  moft  affeded  may  be  rubbed 
with  an  ointment  made  of  common  fulphur  and 
flowers  of  brimftone,  each  an  ounce;  crude  fal- 
ammoniac,  finely  powdered,  two  drams;  hog’s 

C C 2 larH 
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lard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  A fcruple,  or  halt 
a dram,  of  the  effence  of  lemon,  may  be  added,  to 
take  away  the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk 
ot  a nutmeg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  ex- 

twice  or  thrice  a week.  Ic 

lekom  necefiaiy  to  nib  any  part  but  the  extre- 
mities; and  even  thefe  ought  not  to  be  all  rubbed 
at  the  fame  time,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous 
to  Itop  too  many  pores  at  once. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment, 
he  ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed,  and 
take  a purge  or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper, 
during  tne  ufe  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and  morn- 
ing, as  much  of  the  flower  of  bri.mltone,  in  a little 
^eacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  lie  upon  a Ihilling. 
He  fliould  beware  of  catching  cold,  fliould  wear 
more  clothes  than  ufiial,  and  take  every  thinir 
warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted 
ought  to  be  kept  on  all  the  time  of  uling  the  oint- 
ment ; and  fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while 
the  patient  was  under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be 
ufed  again,  iinlefs  they  have  been  fumigated  with 
brimltone,  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  otherwife  they 
will  communicate  the  infedion  anew. 

1 never  knew  brimdone,  if  ufed  as  direded 
above,  kul  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  1 have  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  if  duly  perlifted  in,  it  never  will  fail  • 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanli! 
iieis  be  r.e^gleded,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder 
returns.  The  great  fecret  both  for  preventing  and 
curmg  the^  itch,  is  cleanliness.  Where  it  pre- 
vails, the  itch  will  feldom  approach ; and  if  it 
fliould,  it  will  foon  be  baniflied.  The  quantity  of 
ointment  mentioned  above,  will  generally  be  fulfi- 
cient  for  the  cure  of  one  perion  ; but,  if  any 
iymptoms  of  the  difeafe  Ihould  appear  again  the 
medicine  may  be  repeated.  Jt  is  both  moie’fafe 
and  efficacious,  when  perlifled  in  for  a conliderable 

time, 
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time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied  at 
once*.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  th^t  the  patient, 
while  he  is  ufing  the  ointment,  fliould  take  a purge 
once  a-week. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious,  not  to 
miftake  other  eruptions  for  the  itch ; as  the  ftop- 
page  of  thcfe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences.  Many  of  the  eruptive  difeafes  to  which 
children  are  liable,  have  a near  relemblance  to  the 
itch ; and  1 have  often  known  inmnts  killed  by 
being  rubbed  with  greafy  ointments,  that  made 
thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature 
had  thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or 
prevent  fome  other  dileafe. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeafe.  1 have  known  fome  per- 
fons  mad  enough  to  wafh  the  parts  affedled  with  u 
ftrong  folution  of  the  corroiive  fublimate,  which 
had  almoft  proved  fatal.  Others  ufe  the  mercu- 
rial ointment,  without  taking  the  lead  care  either 
to  avoid  cold,  or  obferve  a proper  regimen.  The 
confequences  of  luch  condud  may  be  eafily  guefled. 
1 have  known  even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce 
tragical  elFeds,  and  w'ould  advife  every  perfon,  as 
he  values  his  health,  to  beware  how  he  ufes  them. 
Mercury  ought  never  to  be  ufed  as  a medicine, 
without  the  grcatell  care.  Ignorant  people  look 
upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  ot  charm,  without 
confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  blood. 

As  fulphur  is  both  the  mod  fafe  and  efficacious 
medicine  for  the  itch,  we  fhall  not  recommend 
any  other.  Other  medicines  may  be  ufed  by  pef- 
fons  of  fkill,  but  'are  not  to  be  ventured  upon  by 
the  ignorant.  Thofe  who  w'ould  avoid  this  deted- 
able  difeafe,  ought  ta  beware  of  infeded  perfons, 
to  ufe  wholefome  food,  and  to  dudy  univerfal 
cleanlinefs. 

C c 3 OF 
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We,  are  moft  liable  to  tWs  d°feafe"  It  ° 

' into  the  moift  anH  r?r,r  u *^^^*^*  is  dividec 

The  former  is  attendin’  nervous, 

. ting ; blTt  in  t“e  latter  '‘P^t- 

unlefs  fometimes  a little  fpits, 

• nrere  force  ofTougIriig!  b/the 

tary.^'lt^maTiiklwffe^'''’’"^  is  fometimes  heredi- 
tion  of  the  breaft  • the  f forma- 

taken  into  the  lung-s  * • v‘  i totals  or  minerals 

as  the  menfes,  hemorrhoids  &c  ,L 
froceffion  of  the  ermf  r.r  n'-i  ■^'’-  fodden  te- 
as the  fmaU-pox  mealies  & ^tuptions, 
the  mind,  as^udd"^^la;  fr  furmlfe  ‘ f 

tlie  dAafe  may  proceed  from  any^cau'fe  thaf 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  th?o 

SYMPTOMS— An  afthma  is  known  K 
quick  laborious  refpiration,  which  is  o-enpr  n ^ ^ 
termed  with  a kind  of  wheezing  ' 

^ ' the 

V ..L^  knew  a perfon  whofe  lune*  were  fet  , 

Jy  the  fumes  of  antimony.  It  hapDenL  in  S 

the^  ® quantity  of  fhe  retjius  oVafr’ 

fioM.  ty  clyflcn,  fomentations,  SHly  S'! 
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the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  an  eredt  pofture,  otherwife 
he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A fit  or  pa- 
roxyfm  of  the  afthma,  is  very  apt  to  happen  after 
a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly  winds, 
or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has 
got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
ground,  or  the  like. 

A fit  of  the  afthma  is  generally  uftiered  in  with 
great  liftleiTnefs,  want  of  fleep,  hoarfenefs,  cough, 
belching  of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the 
bread,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  I'o  thefe  fuc- 
ceed  heat,  fever,  pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs,  and 
naufea,  great  oppreflion  of  the  bread,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  a weak,  and  fomctimes  intermitting 
pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomit- 
ings, &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards 
night ; the  patient  is  eafier  when  up  than  in  bed, 
and  is  very  delirous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light, 

and  of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  generally 
preferred  to  roafted,  and  the  flefti  of  young  ani- 
mals to  that  of  old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever 
is  apt  to  fwell  upon  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Light  puddings,  white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked, 
boiled,  or  roafted,  are  proper.  Strong  liquor  of  ail 
kinds,  efpecially  malt-liquor,  is  hurtful.  The  pa- 
tient ftiould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none 
at  all.  His  clothing  ftiould  be  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  winter-feafon.  A flanncl-lhirt  or  waiftcoat, 
and  thick  ftioes,  are  ^of  great  fervice,  as  all  difor- 
ders  of  the  breaft  are  much  relieved  by  keeping 
the  feet  warm,  and  promoting  the  perfpiration. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
afthma,  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afth- 
matic  people  can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofc 
heavy  air  of  a large  town,  or  the  ftiarp,  keen  at- 
mofphere  of  a bleak  hilly  country  ; a medium  be- 

C c 4 tween 
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tween  thefe,  is  therefore  to  be  chofen.  The  aijr 
pear  a large  town  is  often  better  than  at  a diftance, 
patient  be  removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be 
airected  by  the  frnoke.  Some  afthmatic  patients 
indeed  breathe  eafier  in  tow’n  than  in  the  country ; 
but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns 
where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Afthniatic  perfons  who 
are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought  at  leall 
to  fleep  out  of  it.  Even  this  wdl  often  prove  of 
great  lervice.  'Ihofe  who  can  afford  it,  ought  to 
navel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic 
perfons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very 
good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France,  or  in  Spain, 
or  Italy.  ' ^ 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  and  great- 
ly affills  in  the  preparation  of  the  blood.  The 
blood  of  afthmatic  perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared, 
owing  to  the  proper  acftion  of  the  lungs  being  im- 
peded. for  this  reafon,  fuch  people  ought  daily 
to  take  as  much  'exercife,  either  on  foot,  horfe- 
back,  ‘or  in  a machine,  as  they  can  bear. 

'MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient, 
wEen  feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  re- 
quires the  greateft  expedition, 'as  the  difeafe  often 
proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the 
body  is  generally  bound,  a clyfter  ought  therefore 
to  be  adminiftered ; and  if  there  be  occafion,  it 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s 
feet  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 

If  there  be  a violent  fpafm  about  the  bread  or  fto- 
mach,  warm  fomentations,  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied  to  the  part 
affeded,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet.  The  patient  mull  drink  freely  of  diluting 
liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tine- 
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ture  of  caflor  and  faffion,  mixed  together,  in  a 
cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Some- 
times a vomit  has  a very  good  effedl,  and  fnatches 
the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
This  will  be  more  fafe  after  other  evacuations  have 
been  premifed*. 

Out  of  the  fit.  In  the  moift  afthma,  fuch 
things  as  promote  expedoration  or  fpitting,  ought 
tobeufed;  as  the  fyrup  of  fquills,  gum-ammoniac, 
and  fuch  like.  A common  fpoontul  of  the  fyrup 
or  oxyrnel  of  fquills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  Any  quantity  of  gum-ammoniac, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  afafoetida,  may  be  made 
into  pills,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  every 
night  at  bed- time  f. 

In  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpafmo- 
dies  and  bracers  are  the  moft  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  pare- 
goric elixir,  twice  a-day.  The  Jeluits  bark  is  like- 
wife  proper  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  fub- 
ftance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  ihort,  every  thing 
that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  oft  fpafm,  may  be 
of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved 
by  the  ufe  of  affes  milk  ; I have  likewife  known 
cow’s  milk  drank  warm  of  a morning,  have  a very 
good  effedl  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  iftues  have  a good 
effed-;  they  may  either  be  made  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  ftiould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
fhall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  in  moft  chro- 
nic 

% 

♦ Efpecially  blood-letting,  which,  in  the  firft  attacks  of  this  dit 
cafe  when  violent,  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

f After  the  violence  of  the  attack  has  been  moderated  by  eva- 
cuations, as  bleeding,  purging,  See.  opiates  will  be  found  of  great 
^ivice  in  this  difeafe. 
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nic  difeafes,  iflbes  are  extremely  proper.  They 
arc  both  a fafe  and  efficacious  remedy;  and  though 
they  do  not  always  cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will 
often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 


OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

The  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance 
dead,  only  the  heart  and  lungs  ftill  continue  to 
move.  Tins  difeafe,  by  a little  care,  might  often 
be  prevented,  but  can  feldom  be  cured.  It  chiefly 
attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  who  ufe 
a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in  flrong  li- 
quors. People  in  the  decline  of  life  are  molt  fub- 
jed  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moll  in  winter, 
efpecially  in  long  rainy  feafons,  and  very  low  Hates 
of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apo- 

plexy is  a compreffionjDf  the  brain,  occafioned  by 
an  effulion  of  blood,  or  of  watery  humours  on  that 
part.  The  former  is  called  a fanguine,  and  the 
latter  a ferous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  produced  by 
any  caufe  that  increafes  the  circulation  towards  the 
the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  head ; as  intenfe  ftudy,  violent  paf- 
lions  viewing  objeds  for  a long  time  obliquely, 
wearing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck,  a 

rich 

• I knew  a M’oman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anyer  was  feized  with  a 
iangume  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme  pain,  as  if 

daggers 
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vich  and  luxurious  diet,  fuppreffion  of  urine,  fuf- 
teriiig  the  body  to  cool  luddenly  after  having  been 
very  hot,  continuing  long  in  a warm-bath  ; the 
excdhve  ufe  of  fpiceries,  or  high-feafoned  food  : 
excels  ot  venery,  the  fudden  ftriking  in  ot  any 
..eruption,  fuffering  ifllies,  fetons,  8cc.  fuddenly  to  dry 
up,  or  the  lloppage  of  any  cullomary  evacua- 
tion, a mercurial  falivation  fuddenly  checked  by 
cold,  wounds,  or  bruifes  on  the  head,  long  ex- 
polure  to  exceffive  cold,  poifonous  exhalations!  &c 

S\MP10MS,  and  method  of  cure. -The 

ufual  forerunners,  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain, 
lwimn|^g  of  the  head,  lofs  of  memory,  drowfinefs, 
noife  m the  ears,  the  night-marc,  a fpontaneous 
Jlux  or  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration.  When  per- 
fons  of  an  apopledic  make  obferve  thefe  fymp- 
toms,  tliey  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a 
ht,  and  Ihould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  bv  plentiful 
bleeding,  low  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does 
not  die  fudden ly  the  countenance  appears  florid, 
the  face  is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood- vef- 
lels,  elpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are 
turgid,  the  pulfe  beats  ftrong,  the  eyes  are  promi- 
nent and  fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and 
performed  with  a fnorting  noife.  The  excrements 
an  urme  are  often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the 
patient  is  fometimes  feized  with  a vomiting. 

In  this  cafe  every  method  muft  be  taken  to  leflen 
t e force  of  the  blood  towards  the  head.  The 

KkTpn / perfedly  eafy  and  cool. 

Sfters^ffr  ‘’‘S’’-  feet 

Jufleied  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be 

loofened, 
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loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and  frefli  air 
admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters  fliould  be 
tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  meai>s  the  motion  of 
the  blood  trom  the  lower  extremities  will  be  re- 
tarded. As  foon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a pro- 
per pofture,  he  Ihould  be  bled  pretty  freely  in  the 
neck  or  arm ; and,  if  there  be  occalion,  the  ope- 
ration may  be  repeated  in  turn  or  three  hours.  A 
laxative  clyfter  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefli 
butter,  and  a large  fpoonful  of  common  fait  in  it, 
may  be  adminiftered  every  two  hours,  and  blifter- 
ing-plafters  applied  betwixt  the  ihoulders,  and  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs  ^ 

As  food  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  Tome  diluting  opening  liquor;  as  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar  whey, 
or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  dilfolved 
in  it : Or  he  may  tflce  any  cooling  purge,  as 

Glauber’s  falts,  or  manna  diflblved  in  an  infufion 
of  fenna,  o^  the  like. . All  fpirits  and  other 
flrong  liquors  are  to  avoided.  Even  volatile 
falts  held  to  the  nofc  do  mifehief.  Vomits,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  nor  any  thing 
that  may  increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards 
the  head. 

In  the  feroiis  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
limilar,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  llrong,  the  counte- 
nance is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  necellaiy  here,  as  in  the  former 
cafe.  It  may  how^ever  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage  ; but  ffiould  not  be  re- 
peated. The  patient  Ihould  be  placed  in  the 

fame 

* Thefe  will  be  more  effe6lual  if  applied  to  the  part  aflfcfted.  Lo- 
cal bleeding,  in  this  cafe,  by  means  of  leeches,  or  by  fcarifying  and 
cupping  the  part,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  : and  if  a medical  per- 
fon  of  (kill  be  3t  hand,"  opening  the  temporal  artwies  (hould  be  had 
recourfe  to. 
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fame  poflure  as  direded  above,  and  fhould  have 
bliftering-plafters  applied,  and  receive  opening 
clyfters  in  the  fame  manner.  Purges  are  here 
like  wife  necefiary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong 
balm-tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  by  drinking  fmall  wine- whey,  or  an 
infulion  of  carduus  benedidus.  A plentiful  fweat 
kept  up  for  a confideiable  time,  has  often  carried 
off  a ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apopledic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubllances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  discharged  the  poifon  in 
this  way. 

Perfons  of  an  apopledic  make,  or  thofe  who  have 
been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare  and 
flender  diet,  avoiding  all  Itrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and 
high-feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to  guard 
againft  all  violent  paflions.  and  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  diould  be  lhaved,  and 
daily  vvallied  with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to 
be  kept  warm,  and  never  fuffered  to  continue  long 
wet.  The  belly  muff,  by  all  means,  be  kept 
open,  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  blood  ought 
to  be  let  every  fpring  and  fall  Moderate  exer- 
cife  Ihould  likewife  be  taken  ; but  it  ought  never 
to  be  continued  too  long.  Nothing  has  a greater 
effedl  in  preventing  an  apoplexy  than  illucs  or  per- 
petual 

• Regular  blood-letting  at  ftated  fcafons  of  the  year,  is  certainly  a 
very  troublcfomc  and  even  a dangerous  habit.  When  a habit  of  this 
kind  has  been  once  eltabliOied,  the  operation  cannot  be  omitted 
•without  the  utmoft  hazard,  whilft  its  continuation  produces  more 
and  more  the  necelFity  of  a frequent  repetition-  Where  the  lame 
end,  therefore,  can  be  obtained  by  a proper  regulation  of  diet  and 
exercife,  it  ought  n6ver  to  be  had  recourfe  to.  This,  though  gene- 
rally, is  not  ahvays  the  cafe  ; and  it  is  only  where  this  precaution 
has  been  negledled  or  has  failed,  or  when  there  are  fymptoms  of  aa 
approaching  attack,  that  we  would  recommend  this  operation.  In  thir 
lituation  it  becomes  abfolutcly  ncceflary,  in  order  to  avoid  a much 
more  immediate  danger. 
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about  ^rdr  necks!“° 
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the  palsy. 


The  Palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe,  or  mo- 
tion,  or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body, 
t IS  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  im- 
poitance  of  the  part  affeded.  A palfy  of  the  heart 
lungs,  or  any  part  neceffary  for  life,  is  mortal! 
When  It  affeds  the  ftomach,  the  intellines,  or  the 
Madder,  It  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face  be  af- 
reefed,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  this  flicws  that  the  dif- 
eale  proceeds  fi'om  the  brain.  If  the  part  aft'ecled 
reels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waftes  away,  there  is 
Imall  hopes  of  a cure,  efpecially  if  the  judgement 
and  memory  begin  to  fail. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  Is 

whatever  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  ner- 
vous power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of 
the  body.  The  occalional  and  pre-difpofing  caufes 
are  various;  as  drunkennefs,  wounds  of  the  brain  or 
ipinal  marrow,  preflure  upon  the  brain  or  nerves 
very  cold  or  damp  air,  the  fuppreffion  of  cullomary 
evacuations,  fudden  fear,  want  of  exercife,  or  what- 
ever 
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ever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as  drinking  much 
tea  or  coffee,  &-c.  Wounds  of  the  nerves  them- 
felves,  or  any  thing  that  obitrudls  the  regular  ac- 
tion of  that  vital  power  contained  in  them,  will 
occalion  a palfy.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals ; as  mer- 
cury, lead,  arfenic,  &c. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  where  there  are 
fymptoms  of  inflammation,  the  palfy  muft  be  treat- 
. ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
, The  patient  muft  be  bled,  bliftered, {and  have  his  bel- 
ly opened  by  lharp  clyfters  or  purgative  medicines, 
but  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe, 
a quite  contrary  courfe  muft  be  purfued.  The 
diet  muft  be  warm  and  attenuating,  ccnfifling 
chiefly  of  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables  ; as  mu- 
ftard,  horfe-radifti,  &c.  The  drink  may  be  gene- 
rous wine,  muftard-whey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Friction  with  the  flefli-brufli,  or  a warm  hand,  is 
extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affedted. 
bliftering-plafters  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
aflected  part  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot 
be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  li- 
niment, or  the  nerve-ointment  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory.  But  the  belt  external  application  is 
eledlricity.  The  fhocks  fliould  be  received  on  the 
part  affeded ; and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated 
for  feveral  weeks  f . 

Vomits 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water  would 
be  equallyipernicious.  This  however  fcems  to  be  a miltake.  I know 
many  perfons  who  daily  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
water  without  feeling  any  bad  confequences  ; yet  the  fame  quantity 
of  tea  will  make  their  hands  fluke  for  twenty-four  hours. 

t Sparks  fliould  rather  be  drawn  ftom  the  part,  than  flrong  (liocks 
fent  through  it. 
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Vomits  are  very  ' beneficial ' in  this  kind  of 
pally,  and  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiltered. 
Cephalic  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the 
patient  fneeze,  is  likewife  ufeful.  Some  pretend 
to  have  found  great  benefit  from  rubbing  the 
parts  affeded  with  nettles ; but  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  any  ways  preferable  to  blifiering. 
If  the  tongue  be  alfeded,  the  patient  may  gargle 
his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and  multard  ; 
or  he  may  hold  a bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth,  wet 
with  the  palfy-drops  or  compound  fpirits  of  laven- 
der. The  wild  valerian  root  is  a very  proper  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  an 
infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a dram  of  it  in 
powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  times 
a day.'  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he 
may  take  of  fal  volatile  oleofum^  compound  fpirits 
of  lavender,  and  tindlure  of  caflor,  each  half  an 
' ounce  ; mix  thefe  together,  and  take  forty  or  fifty 
drops  in  a glafs  of  wine,  three  or  four  times  a- day. 
A table-fpoonful  of  mufiard-feed  taken  frequently 
is  a very  good  medicine.  The  patient  ought  like- 
wife to  chew  cinnamon- bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm 
fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmofi  .importance  in  the 
palfy  ; but  the  patient  mult  beware  of  cold,  damp, 
and  nioilt  air.  He  ought  to  w'ear  flannel  next  his 
fkin  ; and,  if  poflible,  fliould  remove  into  a warmer 
climate. 
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OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 


The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down, 
and  is  affected  with  violent  convuUive  rhotions. 
Children,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  delicately 
brought  up,  are  moll  fubjecl  to  it.  it  more  fre- 
quently attacks  men  than  women,  and  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks  chil- 
dren, there  is  realon  to  hope  it  may  go  off  about 
the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  perfon 
after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure  is  difficult ; 
but  when  after  forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
peded.  if  the  fit  continues  only  for  a fhort  fpace,, 
and  returns  feldom,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  ; but 
if  it  continues  long,  and  returns  frequently,  the 
profped  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom,  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his 
fleep, 

CAUSES. Sometimes  the  epilepfy  is  a here- 

ditary difeafe.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a fud- 
den fright  of  the  mother  when  with  child  of  the 
patient ; from  blows,  bruifes,  or  wounds  on  the 
head  ; a colledion  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous  hu- 
mours in  the  brain  ;•  a polypus ; tumours  or  concre- 
tions within  the  fkull ; exceffive  drinking  ; intenfe 
ftudy  ; excefs  of  veiiery  ; worms  ; teething ; fup- 
preffion  of  cutlomary  evacuations  ; too  great  emp- 
tinefs  or  repletion  ; violent  pafiions  or  affedions  of 
the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c. ; hyfieric  affedions  ; 
contagion  received  into  the  body,  as  the  infedioii 
. of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &-c* 

D d 
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SYMPl  OMS. An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 

, preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs ; pain  of  the  head  y 
diillnefs ; giddinefs ; noife  in  the  ears  ; dimnefs  of 
fight ; palpitation  ot  the  heart ; difturbed  fleep ; 
difficult  breathing ; the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind  ; the  urine  is  in’  great  quantity,  but  thin  ; 
the  complexion  is  pale ; the  extremities  are  cold  ; 
and  the  patient  feels  as  it  were  a ftream  of  cold  air 
afcenuing  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  un- 
ufual  noife ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the 
palms  of  the  hands ; his  eyes  are  diftorted ; he  ' 
ftarts,  and  foams  at  the  mouth : his  extremities  are 
oent  or  twilled  various  ways ; he  often  difcharges 
his  feed,  urine,  and  foeces,  unvoluntarily  ; and  is 
quite  deflitute  of  all  fenfe  and  reafon.  After  the 
fit  is  over,  his  fenles  gradually  return,  and  he  com- 
plains of  a kind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs,  and  pain  of 
his  head , but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  hap- 
pened to  him  during  the  fit. 

Sometimes  the  fits  return  at  flated  periods,  as  at 
the  full  or  change  of  the  moon  : at  other  times 
they  are  excited  by  violent  affedlions  of  the  mind, 
a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive  heat,  cold,  or  the 
like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  invelligating 
its  caufes,  and  its  Itrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency 
of  evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times,  it  has  often,  by 
the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcina- 
tion.  It  depends,  however,  as  much  upon  natural 
caufes  as  any  other  malady  ; and  its  cure  can  only 
be  effedled  by  perlifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if 

poffible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  fiee  air.  Their  diet 
Ihould  be  nourifiiing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  They 
ought  to  drink  nothing  Itrong,  to  avoid  fwdne’s  flelh, 
water- fowl,  and  likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vege- 
tables. 
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tables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep 
themfelves  chearful,  carefully  avoiding  all  occafions 
of  .violent  paffions,  as  anger,  fear,  6*c 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  ; but  the  patient 
muft  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  all  dangerous  lituations,  as  (landing  upon 
precipices,  riding  deep  waters,  &c.  Any  thing 
that  makes  him  giddy  is  apt  to  occafion  a fit,  as 
turning  round,  looking  into  a deep  pit,  or  the  like  ; 
all  thefe  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  with  the  ut- 
moft  care. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  muft 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there 
be  reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  in  the  brain, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceffary. 
When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  thefe,  if  poflible,  muft  be 
reftored  ; if  this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be 
fubllituted  in  their  place.  Iflues  or  fetons,  in  this 
cafe,  have  often  a very  good  effedl.  When  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
worms,  proper  medicines  muft  be  ufed  to  kill  or 
carry  off  thefe  vermin.  When  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  teething,  the  belly  fliould  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyfters,  the  feet  frequently  bathed  in 
warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits  prove  obftinate,  a bli- 
ftering-plafter  may  be  put  betwixt  the  fhoulders. 
The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when  epilep- 
tic fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  or 
meafles,  &C. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a WTong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 

D d 2 expedled. 

* It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  epileptic  fits  are  often  the  ef. 
feel  of  fear,  and  are  occafioned  by  that  idle  cuftom  amone  young 
people  of  frightening  one  another.  Though  this  be  generally  done 
out  of  m re  frolic,  it  has  many  dreadful  confequences,  and  oueht 
by  all  means  to  be  difeouraged.  It  is  furely  a finaller  crime  to  take 
away  a perfon’s  life,  than  to  render  him  at  once  mifcrable  in  himfclf. 
and  a burden  to  focicty. 
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expedled.  When  it  is  owing  to  too  great  a mobility 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to 
brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves  may  be  ufed,  as 
the  Jefuits  bark,  Valerian  root,  mifletoe  of  the 
oak,  fnake-root,  &c 

fuller  recommends  the  following  eledluary  as  a 
nioft  excellent  anti  epileptic.  Take  Jefuits  bark 
in  powder  three  ounces,  Virginian  fnake-root  pow- 
dered one  ounce,  as  much  fyriip  of  paeony  or  cloves 
as  is  fufficient  to  form  itintoafoft  eledtuary.  The 
dofe  to  an  adult  is  a dram,  or  about  the  fize  of  a 
rtutmeg,  morning  and  evening.  It  mull  be  conti- 
nued for  three  or  four  months,  and  afterwards  re- 
peated, three  or  four  days  before  the  new  and  full 
moon,  for  fome  time. 

Mead  recommends  an  eledluary  againft  the  epi- 
lepfy  much  of  the  fame  nature,  only  he  ufes  Vale- 
rian-root in  place  of  the  fnake-root.  It  mud  be 
taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above.  The  pa- 
tient ought  always  to  be  bled,  and  to  take  a purge 
or  two,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  thefe  medicines. 
They  will  likewife  have  a better  elfedl  if  the  pa- 
tient drinks  a tea-cupful  of  the  decodtion  of  guaia» 
cum  after  each  dofe.  It  may  be  made  by  boiling 
two  ounces  ofguaiacum  fliavings,  and  one  ounce  of 
raifins  of  the  fun  ftoned,  in  uvo  Englifli  quarts  of 
water  to  one.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  afterwards 
let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  then  pour  off  the  clear  from 
the  feces. 

Muik  has  fometimes  been  found  to  anfwer  very 
, well  in  the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it, 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  fa dlitious  cinnabar,  may 

be 

♦ It  is  the  fofiil  tonics  that  are  confidcrcd  as  affording  the  moft 
powerful  remedies  in  this  fpecies  of  the  dil'eafe  ; as  chalybeates, 
flowers  of  zinc,  cuprum  ammoniacum.  Of  thefe,  the  laft  in  parti- 
cular has  bcenjfrequently  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  given 
at  firft  in  the  dofe  of  a quarter  or  half  a grain,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  to  be  repeated  twipe  a-day,  and  increafed  to  what  the 
ftomach  will  bear  without  vomiting. 
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be  made  up  into  a bolus,  and  taken  every  night 

and  morning.  • • 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been ‘cured  by  elec.. 

tricity. 

Con vuHion -fits  proceed  from  the  fame  cauies, 
and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  tfie 
epilepfy. 

There'  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulsions, 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St  Vitus  5 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  firange 
motions  and  gefticulations,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effedfs  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges*  ; and  afterwards  ufing  the 
medicines  prefcribed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  viz. 
the  Jefuit’s  bark,  and  fnake-root,  &c.  Chalybeate 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewife  -of  fingular  feryice,  and  ought 
never  to  be  negledled  when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 


OF  NERVOUS,  HYSTERIC,  AND  HYPOCHON- 
DRIAC DISORDERS. 

Of  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the 
nervous  kind  are  the  moft  complicated  and  difficult 
to  cure.  A yolume  would  not  fie  fufficient  to 
point  out  their  various  fymptoms.  They  imitate 
almoft  evei^  difeafe ; and  are  feldom  alike  in  two 
different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  Like  Proteus,  they  are  continually 

D d 3 changing 

* Evacuations,  efpecially  repeated  bleedings,  arc  not  in  general 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  ; and  the  tonics,  as  bark,  and  ilecl, 
arc  of  more  univeifal  application. 
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changing  fhape  ; and  upon  every  frefli  attack,  the 
pa’:ient  thinks  he  feels  fvmptoms  which  he  never 
cxpeiienced  betofe.  Nor  do  they  only  affed:  the 
body,  the  mind  likewife  luifers,  and  is  often  there- 
by  lendeied  extremely  weak  and  peevilh.  The 
low  fpirits,  timoroulhers,  melancholy,  and  fickle- 
temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous 
dilordeis,  induce  many  people  to  believe,  that 
they  aie  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind  ; but  this 
change  of  temper  is  rather  a confequence,  than  the 
caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax 

or  weaken  the  body,  predifpofes  it  to  nervous  dif- 
eafes, as  indolence,  exceffive  venery,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors, 
frequent  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c.  What- 
ever hurts  the  digeflion,  or  prevents  the  proper  af- 
limilation  ot  the  aliment,  has  likewife  this  effed ; 
as  long  falling,  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the 
ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwholfome  aliments,  a 
bending  pollure  of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  affedions 
of  the  mind,  as  grief,  difappointments,  anxiety, 
intenfe  lludy,  Slc.  Few  lludious  perfons  are  free* 
from  nervous  difeafes.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at ; intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the 
fpirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from  taking  proper 
exercife,  by  which  means  the  digellion  is  impaired, 
the  nourilhment  prevented,  the  folids  relaxed,  and* 
the  whole  mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief  and 
difappointment  likewife  produce  the  fame  effeds. 

I have  known  more  hylleric  and  hypochondriac 
patients,  who  dated  the  commencement  of  their 
diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hulband,  a favourite 
child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in  life,  than 
from  any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  whatever  weak- 
ens the  body,  or  deprefles  the  fpirits,  may  occafion 

nervous 
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ciervous  diforders ; as  unwholfefome  air,  want  of 
fleep,  great  fatigue,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  fhall  only  mention  fome 

of  the  moft  general  iymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  impradicable  talk 
to  point  out  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftenfions  of  the  llomach  and 
inteftines,  efpecially  under  the  falfe  ribs  of  the  left 
fide,  where  a hard  tumour  may  fometimes  be  per- 
ceived. The  appetite  and  digeftion  are  generally 
’bad  ; yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  often 
turns  four  on  the  ftomach  ; and  the  patient  is  trou- 
bled with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm, 
or  a blackiih  coloured  liquor  relembling  the  grounds 
of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are  often  felt  about 
the  navel,  attended  with  a rumbling  or  murmuring 
noife  -in  the  bowels.  The  belly  is  fometimes  loofe, 
but  more  commonly  bound,  which  occafions  a re- 
tention of  wind  and  great  imeafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at 
other  times  very  copious,  and  quite  clear.  There 
is  a great  ftraitneffi  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing  ; violent  palpitations  of  the  heart ; fud- 
den  fluffiings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
at  other  times  a fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were 
poured  on  them  ; flying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
limbs ; pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  refembling 
thofe  occafioned  by  gravel ; the  pulfe  very  variable, 
fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at  other  times 
very  quick  ; yawming,  the  hiccup,  frequent  .figh- 
ings,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  a bailor 
lump’  in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and 
convulfivc  laughing ; the  fleep  is  unfound,  and 
feldom  refrefhing  • and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  the  night-mare. 

^ As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted 
\vith  head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
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j the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
affeded  with  pain  and  drynels ; there  is  a noife 
in  the  ears,  and  often  a dulliiefs  in  hearing;  in 
^ort,  the  whole  animal  fundions  are  impaired.— 
e mind  is  difturbed  on  the  mod  trivial  occafions 
and  IS  hurried  into  the  mod  perver/’e  coinmotions, 
inquietudes,  terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  8cc. 
Ihe  patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations, 
and  extravagant  fancies;  the  memory  becomes 
^^eak,  and  the  reafon  fails.  Nothing  is  more  cha- 
radteridic  of  this  difeafe  than  a condant  dread  of 
death.  1 his  renders  the  patients  peevidi,  fickle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  fi'om  one  phylician  to 
another,  vvhich  is  one  reaton  why  they  feldom  reap 
any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fuf- 
ficient  refolution  to  perlid  in  apy  one  courfe  till  it 
has  time  to  produce  its  proper  effedfs.  They  are 
likewile  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under 
diieafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free,  and  are 
yery  angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  laugh  them  out 
of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

KEGIMEN. — Hyderic  and  hypochondriac  pcr- 
fons  ought  never  to  fad  long.  Their  food  Ihould 
be  (olid  and  nouridiing,  but  of  eafy  digedion.  Fat 
meats  and  heavy  fauces  are  hurtful.  All  excefs 
Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  Ihey  ought  never 
to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  eafily  diged. 
Heavy  flippers  are  to  be  avoided.  If  the  patient 
feels  himielf  weak  and  faint  between  meals,  he 
ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a glafs  of 
wine.  Though  wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the  body, 
and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet,  taken 
in  moderation,  it  drengthens  thedomach,  and  pro- 
motes digedion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very  pro- 
per drink  at  meals.  If  wine  fours  on  the  domach, 
or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind,  brandy 
and  water  will  anfwcr  better.  Every  thing  that 
is  windy  or  hard  of  digedion  mud  be  avoided.  All 

' ^ t 
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weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee, 
punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a temporary  reliet 
fVom  t'hefe,  but  they  always  increafe  the  malady, 
as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be  avoided. 
Wiiatever  immediate  eafe  the  patient  may  feel 
from  the  ule  of  ardpt  fpirits,  they  are  Cure  to  ag- 
gravate the  malady,  and  prove  certain  poifons  at 
laft.  Thele  cautions  are  the  more  necetfary  here, 
as  hyiteric  and  hypochondriac  peiions  are  pe- 
culiarly fond  of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits,  to.  the  ule 
of  which  many  ot  them  fall  a vidVim. 

Kxercife  is  of  fucli  importance  in  nervous  dil- 
orders,that  it  is  worth  all  other  medicines.  Riding 
on  horfeback  is  generally  edeemed  the  belt,  as  it 
gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  without  fatiguing 
'it.  I have  known  fome  patients,  however,  with 
whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who  were 
moil  benefited  by  riding  in  a machine.  Every 
one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds  moft  bene- 
ficial. Long  fea- voyages  have  an  excellent  effed; 
and  to  thofe  who  can  afford  to  take  them, ^ and 
have  fufficient  refolution,  we  would  recommend 
this  couife.  Even  change  ot  place  and  the  fight 
of  new  objedls,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great 
tendency  to  remove  thele  complaints.  For  this 
reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much  more 
advantage  than  riding  Ihort  journeys  near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  the  belt,  as  it  braces  and 
imparts  vigour  to  the  whole  body.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or 
ftoves  in  fmall  apartments.  But  when  the  fio- 
mach  or  bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought  to  be 
well  guarded  againft  cold,  efpecially  in  winter,  by 
wearing  a thin  flannel  waillcoat  next  the  fkin.  , 
This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  de- 
fend the  alimentary  canal  from  many  impreffions, 

to  which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjed,  upon 

every 
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every  fudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  weathef. 
Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a flefh-brufli, 
ol  a coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial,  as  it 
promotes  the  circulation,  perfpiration,  &c.  Per- 
sons who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and 
take  exeicife  before  breakfait,  as  lying  too  long 
a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  cafy  and 
cheaitul  as  pollible.  Nothing  hurts  the  nervous 

fyuem,  or  weakens  the  digcftive  powers,  more  than 
fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  curedj  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  ren- 
dered at  lead  more  comfortable  by  proper  medi- 
jcines. 

When  the  patient  is  coftive,  he  ought  to  take  a 
little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative  *,  and 
fliould  never  fuffer  his  belly  to  be  long  bound.’  All 
ftrong  and  violent  purgatives  are,  however,  to  be  a- 
voided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally  feen 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer 
very  well.  This  may  be  made  of  any  ftrength, 
and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient  finds 
neceflary. 

When  the  digefiion  is  bad,  and  the  ftomach  re- 
laxed and  weak,  bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  The 
bell  of  thefe  arc  the  Jefuits  bark  and  gentian-root, 
which  may  be  prepared  and  ufed  in  the  following 
nianner.  Take  Jeluits  bark  in  powder,  an  ounce 
and  a half,  gentian-root  and  orange-peel  bruifed, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients’ 
in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  whilky,  for  five  or  fix  days, 

' then 

* The  Caftor-oil  roakes  a very  proper  laxative  in  this  cafe.  A 
table-fpoonful  will  commonly  anfwer  the  puipofe,  to  which  if  the 
patient  be  Iquearailli,  a tea-fpooiiful  of  lum  may  be  added.  ’ 
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then  ft  rain  the  liquor,  and  take  a table-fpoonful 
in  half  a glafs  of  water,  an  hour  before  breaktaft, 
dinner,  and  fupper. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  pradice,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effeas ; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obdruded, 
or  otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  oath  is  improper. 
•The  moft  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fumraerand  au- 
tumn. It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons 
of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
four  times  a-week.  if  the  patient  be  weakened 
by  it,  or  feel  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming 
out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  affiided  with  wind,  I have  always 
obferved  the  greateft  benefit  from  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quanUty  of  fif- 
teen, twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
in  a glafs  of  water.  This^both  expels  wind, 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  digeftion. 

Opiates  are  greatly  extolled  in  thefe  maladies  j 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  increafe  the  diieafe,  w^e  woulo.  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely  ne- 
celTary. 

It. would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  w'hich  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 
nervous  diforders ; but  whoever  wifhes  for  a tho- 
rough cure  mud  expedl  it  from  regimen  alone ; vve 
fhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines, 
and  again  recommend  the  ftriclell  attention  to 
diet,  air,  exercise,  and  amusements*. 

OF 

• Under'  tlie  general  head  of  Nervous  Diforders,  our  author  has 
thought  proper  to  confider  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  alfettions. 
Thele  two  difeafes,  however,  though  fometinoes  conjoined,  and  fre- 
quently 
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OF  MELANCHOLY  AND  MADNESS. 

Melancholy  - and  madnefs  are  nearly  allied. 
They  proceed  both  from  the  fame  origin,  and  may 
be  conlidered  as  only  different  degrees  of  the  fame 

difeafe. 

I 

quently  marked  by  fevcral  fymptoms  in  common,  yet  are  often  dif- 
tindl,  and  exhibit  fymptoms  peculiar  to  each.  Of  this  our  author 
feems  afterwards  to  have  been  fenfible,  as  we  obferve  in  a later  edi- 
tion he  has  treated  them  feparately.  We  (hall  therefore  add  a few 
obl'ervations  on  each  of  thefe  difeafes,  info  far  as  they  differ  in  re- 
fpect  of  the  fymptoms,  and  efpecially  in  the  method  of  cure  ; while 
we  (hall  refer  to  the  general  head  of  nervous  dilbrders,  for  the  fymp- 
toms and  treatment  of  the  two  dileafes,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  fnnilar. 
Ibe  hyjieric  difeafe  is  almolt  peculiar  to  the  female  fcx.  It  occurs 
chiefly  from  puberty  to  the  age  of  forty  years  ; and  then  efpecially 
about  the  period  of  menftruation.  Females  of  a fanguinc  plethoric 
habit  are  chiefly  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe,  and  of  thefe  the  unmarried 
and  the  barren,  more  than  the  married  and  breeding  women.  7he 
hypochondriac  difeafe,  again,  occurs  in  both  fexes,  though  perhaps  more 
frequently  in  the  malej  it  occurs  too,  efpecially  after  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  life,  in  thofe  of  a melancholy  temperament,  and  of  a firm 
and  rigid  habit.  Stomachic  aflTedtions,  too,  more  frequently  accom- 
pany this  difeafe,  while  Ipafmodic  aflfcdlions  more  commonly  attend 
the  former.  The  hyfteric  affedion,  too,  generally  attacks  in  fits  or 
paroxyfms,  beginning  with  a grumbling  noife  in  the  bowels,  attend- 
ed with  the  fenfation  of  a ball  rifing  from  the  under  part  of  the  belly 
towards  the  throat,  occafioning  a feeling  of  Itrangulation  there  ; the 
patient  is  affeded  with  ftupor  and  infenfibility,  and  the  body  fuffers 
various  convulfions..  Thefe  fymptoms  may  in  general  ferve  to  dif- 
tinguilh  this  difeafe  from  the  hypochondriac,  which  is  a lefs  vio- 
lent, though  more  conftant  difeafe.  As  to  the  method  of  treatment^ 
as  hyfteric  affedions  feem  to  depend  chiefly  on  a preternatural  degree 
of  mobility  or  fenfibility  in  the  fyftem,  and  as  this  again  appears  to 
proceed  cither  from  too  great  a fulnefs  of  the  fyftem  or  from  w-eak- 
r.efs,  fo  our  remedies  ought  principally  to  be  direded  to  corred 
thefe.  Fulnefs  of  the  fyftem  may  be  obviated  by  evacuations,  as 
blood-letting,  &c.  it  is  often  more  fafely  effeded,  however,  by  the 
life  of  a fpare  diet  and  plenty  of  exercife.  Weaknefs  of  the  fyftem 
is  to-be  coireded  by  the  ufe  of  tonic  and  ftrengthenitig  remedies, 
as  bark,  fteel,  and  the  cold  bath,  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  a 
uourilhing  diet  of  animal  food,  with  a moderate  ufe  of  wine.  As  hypo- 
chondtiacal  affedions,  again,  are  generally  accompanied  w'ith  a rigid 
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difeafe.  A delirium  without  a fever  the  common 
definition  of  madnefs.  Indeed  it  is  not  a very  ac- 
curate one,  but  there  is  no  great  occafion  to  be  lo- 
licitous  about  the  definition  of  a difeafe  which 
every  body  knows.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance 
to  know  how  it  is  occafioned,  and  by  what  means 
it  may  be  cured. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  a hereditary 

difpolition,  intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objed,  violent  pal- 
fions  or  atfedions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  overweening  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  alio 
be  occafioned  by  exceflive  venery,  narcotic  or  Itu- 
pefadive  poifons,  a fedentary  life,  folitude,  the  lup- 
preflion  of  cufiomary  evacuations,  acute  fevers,  or 
other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melan- 
choly into  madnefs ; and  exceflive  cold,  efpecially 
of  the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into 
the  brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  mad- 
nefs. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  ali- 
ment that  is  hard  of  digeflion,  or  which  cannot  be 
eafily  afllmilated  ; from  a callous  ftate  of  the  inte- 
guments of  the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  it- 
felf.  To  all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  or  mif- 
taken  notions  of  religion 


habit  and  a tenfe  6bre,  fo  the  tonic  remedies  are  not  fo  here  , 
while  the  warm  bath,  and  a free  ufe  of  warm  diluting  drink,  as  tea, 
coffee,  &c.  lb  hurtful  in  the  former  difeafe,  are  frequently  of  the 
ereateft  advantage  in  this  complaint.  The  management  of  Ihe  pa- 
t^ient’s  mind  in  this  difeafe,  too,  requires  the  utmoft  attention  Idle- 
nefs  and  inadivity  are  carefully  to  be  avoided;  and  fuch  purluits  .iS 
may  amufe  and  agreeably  occupy  the  mind  are  to  be  diligently  fol- 
lowed. Thofe,  however,  which  fufficiently  engage  the  attention  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  require  fome  bodily  exertion,'  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred ; as  the  country-fports  of  hunting,  Ihooting,  travelling,  &c. 
with  agreeable  fociety  in  the  hours  of  relaxation. 


• The  mind,  by  dwelling  too  long  upon  the  dark  fide  of  religion, 
is  often,  at  length,  overwhelmed  with  the  deeped  melancholy,  which 
ends  in  madnefs.  What  a pity  that  rtUsion,  which  was  intended  to 

, alleviate 
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When  perfons  begin  to  be 

melancholy,  they  are  dull,  dejeded,  timorous, 
watchful,  fond  of  folitnde,  fretful,  fickle,  cap- 
tious, and  mqiiifitive,  folicitious  about  trifles,  fome 
^mes  niggardly,  at  other  times  prodigal  The 
e y IS  generally  bound,  the  urine  thin,  and  in 
Iniall  quantity,  the  ftomach  and  bowels  in- 
ated  with  wind,  the  complexion  pale,  the  pulfe- 
flow  and  weak  The  functions  of  the  mind  are 
a lo  greatly  perverted,  infomuch  that  the  patient 
o*ten  imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed  into  forne 
other  animal.  Some  have  imagined  their  bodies 
were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubflances,  and 
were  afraid  to  move  left  they  fliould  be  broken  in 
pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe,  unlefs 
carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
miferable  life. 

Tne  figns^  of  approaching  madnefs  are,  rednefs  of 
the  eyes,  with  a tremulous  and  conftant  vibration 
ot  the  eye-lids,  a change  of  difpofition  and  beha- 
viour, fupercilious  looks,  a haughty  carriage,  grind- 
ing of  the  teeth,  unaccountable  malice  to  particu- 
lar perfons,  excefiive  watchfulnefs,  violent  head- 
achs,  quicknefs  of  hearing,  noife  in  the  ears, 

Peribns  actually  mad  are  in  an  excefiive  rage 
when  provoked  to  anger.  Some  wander  about, 
others  make  a hideous  noife.  Some  fliun  the  fight 
of  men,  others,  if  permitted,  would  tear  themfelves 
or  thofe  whom  they  meet  to  pieces.  Some,  in  the 
higheft  degree  ol'  the  diford er,  fee  images  * before 
their  eyes,  and  fancy  themlelves  ftruck  with  light- 
ning. To  thefe  we  may  add  incredible  ftrength, 
and  gieat  infenlibility  to  hunger  and  cold. 

XV hen  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftrudion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder  it 

is 

aneviate  tlie  calamities  of  life,  to  keep  the  mind  chearful,  and  to 
raifc  It  above  .dilappoinfments,  fliould  ever  be  perverted  into  the 
luciins  of  producing  tborc  very  evils  it  was  defigned  to  cure  I 
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is  eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
mind.  Madnefs  attended  with  mirth  is  notfo  dan- 
gerous as  that  which  is  accompanied  with  fadnefs. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  a violent  loofe- 
nels,  fcabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding  piles,  or  the 
menfes,  fometimes  carry  off  this  difeafe. 

Difeafes  of  the  mind  often  intermit  for  feveral 
years,  and  return  again.  In  fome  they  return 
annually  at  the  folftices  j in  others,  about  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes.  Sometimes  the  raving  fits  ob- 
ferve  the  lunar  periods  j in  which  cafe  the  difeafe 
is  thought  to  have  ibme  affinity  with  the  epilepfy. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  conlift  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality. 
Animal  food,  efpecially  faked  or  fmoke-dried  fifli 
or  fleffi,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  ffiell- 
fiffi  are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  gar- 
lic, or  any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are 
likewife  improper.  All  kind  of  fruits  that  are 
wholefome  may  be  eat  with  advantage.  Boer- 
haave  gives  an  inftance  of  a patient  wffio,  by  a long 
ufeofwffiey,  water,  and  garden-fruits,  evacuated  . 
a great  quantity  of  black- matter,  and  recovered 
his  fenfes.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  method 
of  cure  pradiced  a't  the  Affyrian  Court ; where  we 
find  the  monarch  himfelf,  when  feized  with  mad- 
dnefs,  was  turned  out  to  graze. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed as  poifon.  The  mofl  proper  drink  is  water, 
whey,  or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
improper.  If  honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it 
may  be  eat  freely,  or  his  drink  fweetened  with  it. 
Infufions  of  balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots 
of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree, 
may  be  drank  freely,  either  by  themfelves,  or 
fweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient  fhall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in 
the  open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diffolvc 
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the  vifcid  humours ; it  removes  obflru6lIons,  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions. 
Every  kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a dimi- 
nilhed  perfpiration ; all  means  ought  therefore  to 
he  ufed  to  promote  that  neceflary  and  falutary  dif- 
charge.  Nothing  can  have  a more  diredl  tendency 
to  increafe  the  difeafe,  than  the  common  method 
of  confining  the  patient  to  a clofe  apartment. 
Were  a proper  fpace  allotted  for  him  to  run  about 
in,  where  he  could  neither  hurt  himfelf  nor  others, 
it  wmuld  contribute  much  to  promote  a cure.  It 
would  have  Hill  a better  effea,  if  he  were  obliged 
to  labour  a piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing, 
planting,  lowing,  &-c.  both  the  body  and  mind 
would  be  exerciled. 

A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a ftrid  vegetable  diet, 
would  be  a more  rational  method  of  cure  than  con- 
fining the  patient  in  Bedlam,  or  fending  him  to  a 
private  mad-houfe.  Thefe  inftitutions,  as  they  are 
generally  managed,  are  far  more  likely  to  make  a 
wife  man  mad,  than  to  reftore  a madman  to  his 
fenfes.  Even-  running  about  at  large,  though  it 
may  be  attended  with  fome  bad  confequences,  is 
more  likely  to  reftore  the  patient  than  confining 
him  in  a mad-houfe.  1 have  known  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  perfons  cured  by  exercife,  amufements, 
and  a vegetable  diet,  who,  in  all  probability,  had 
they  been  confined^  would  have  continued  luna- 
tics for  life.  A long  journey,  or  a voyage,  efpe- 
cially  into  a warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  com- 
panions, has  often  very  happy  effeas. 

MEDICINE. 'n  the  cure  of  madnefs,  gieat 

regard  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a low  melancholy  ftate,  his  mind  ought 
to  be  foothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufe- 
ments,  as  entertaining  ftories,  paftimes,  muiic,  S^c. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  me- 
lancholy among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the 
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(lory  of  King  Saul ; and  indeed  it  is  a very  rational 
one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of  the  mind 
fo  etfeclualiy  as  applications  to  ihe  mind  itfelf,  the 
mod  efficacious  of  which  is  mulic.  The  patient’s 
company  ought  likewile  to  conlilt  of  fuch  perfons 
as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this  (late  are 
apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  aveiTions  againft 
particular  perfons  ; and  the  very  light  ot  fuch  per- 
fons is  fufficient  to  dillrad  their  minds,  and  throw 
them  into  the  utmoft  perturbation.  In  all  kinds 
of  madnefs,  it  is  better  to  ^ooth  an  .l  calm  the  mind, 
than  to  ruffle  it  by  contradiftion. 

' When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  ne- 
celfary.  In  this  cal'e  he  mu't  be  bled,  and  have 
his  belly  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as 
manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble 
tartar.  1 have  feen  the  lall  have  very  good  ef- 
fedls.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an 
ounce,  diffiolved  in  w'ater-gruel  every  day,  for  fun- 
dry  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  it  necelfary.  Moie 
or  lefs  may  be  given  according  as  it  operates. 
Vomits  hkve  likewife  a good  effedt  ; but  they  mud 
be  pretty  ftrong,  otherwife  they  will  not  operate. 

Madnefs  has  fometimes  been  cured  by  camphor. 
Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it  may  be  rubbed  iri  a 
mortar  with  half  a dram  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice 
a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  llomach  will  bear  it.  If  it 
will  not  lit  upon  the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may 
be  made  into  pills  with  gum  afafeetida  and  Ruffian 
callor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  diredled. 
Mulk  has  likewife  been  found  efficacious  in  this 
cafe  ; but  to  have  any  eftedl,  it  mull  be  gi\  en  in 
large  dofes.  A fcruple  or  twenty  five  grains  may 
be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  lyrup, 
and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Ihe  antimonial 
wine  is  by  fome  extolled  for  the  cure  of  madneis. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  dole  of  forty  or  fifty  drops, 
tw'ice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a cup  of  tea,  Ihe  tinc- 
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ture  of  hellebore  has  likewife  been  in  great  efteem; 
but  I never  law  any  conliderable  effedls  from  it. 
Each  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  of  fervice  in 
fome  particular  cafe,  provided  it  be  duly  perlilled 
in,  and  where  one  fails,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  try 
smother. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif- 
eafe  to  take  medicii^es,  we  lhall  mention  fo.ne  out- 
ward applications  which  fometimes  do  good ; the 
principal  of  thefe  are  ilTues,  fetons,  and  cold  bath- 
ing. Ifllies  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  they  generally  have  the  bell  effedl  near  the 
fpine  of  the  back.  The  difcbarge  from  thefe  may 
be  greatly  promoted  by  dreffing  them  with  the 
mild  blillering-ointment,  ancf*  keeping  what  are 
commonly  called  the  orrice-peas  in  them  The 
fait  water  is  moft  proper  for  bathing  in  ; but  when 
that  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  be  daily 
immerfed  in  frelh  water.  Some  recommend  bath- 
ing the  body  in  warm  water,  and  at  the  fame  time 
pouring  cold  water  upon  the  head. 

That  kind  of  madnefs  or  delirium  which  pro- 
ceeds from  mere  weaknefs,  requires  a quite  diffe- 
rent method  of  treatment,  it  is  olten  the  effedl 
of  fevers  injudicioully  treated,  wherein  the  patient’s 
ftrength  has  been  exhauiled  by  frequent  bleedings 
and  purgings.  This  mull  be  removed  by  nourilli- 
ing  diet,  exercife  proportioned  to  the  patient’s 
ftrength,'  and  cordial  medicines.  All  evacuations 
are  here  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  frequently  a glafs  of  good  wine,  in  which 
a little  Jefuits  .bark  has  been  infufed. 
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Every  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with’  the  nature  and  cure  ot'  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  ef. 
fedts  are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  allift- 
aiice  of  phyficians.  Indeed  no  great  degree  of 
medical  knowledge  is  here  neceflary,  the  remedies 
for  moll  poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  ealily 
obtained,  and  nothing  but  common  prudence  need- 
ful in  the  application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter  poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for 
the  patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  anti- 
dote to  that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken. 
Whereas  the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  Ito- 
mach,  without  exception,  depends  on  difeharging 
them  as  foon  as  poffible.  ‘ 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  nature  points  out  the 
method  of  cure  more  clearly  than  in  this.  Poifon 
is  feldom  long  in  the  llomach  before  it  occalions 
ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  This  ihews 
plainly  what  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed  common 
lenfe  dictates  to  every  man,  that,  if  any  thing  has 
been  taken  into  the  ftomach  which  endangers  life, 
it  ought  immediately  to  be  difeharged.  Were  this 
duly  regarded,  molt  of  the  mifehief  occafioned  by 
poifon  might  be  prevented.  The  method  of  cure 
is  obvious,  and  the  means  of  performing  it  are  in 
the  hands  of  every  man, 
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Poilons.ekher  belong  to  the  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral  kingdom. 

Mineral  poilbns  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or 
corrolive  quality,  as  arfenic,  the  corrolive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury,  Sic. 

Thcfe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  llupifadive  quality,  as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-ihade, 
&c. 

Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infedion, 
either  by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very 
different  from  the  former,  both  in  its  lymptoms 
and  cure. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  moft 

common  of  this  clafs;  and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effeds  and  method 
of  cure,  what  is  faid  wdth  refped  to  it  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

;When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a burning  heat,  and  violent  pricking  pain, 
in  his  flomach  and  bowels,  with  vomiting  and  in- 
tolerale  thirfl.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel  rough 
and  dry  ; and,  if  proper  help  be  not  foon  admini- 
llered,  the  patient  is  feized  with  great  anxiety, 
hiccupping,  faintings,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities. To  thefe  fucceed  black  vomits,  foetid 
{tools,  with  a mortification  of  the  flomach  and  in- 
teftines,  which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
death. 

On  the  firfl  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the 
patient  Ihould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk 
and  falad-oil,  till  he  vomits ; or  he  may  drink  warm 
water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  alfo  proper, 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where 
no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frefli  butter  may  be  melted 
and  mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things 
are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit 
continues.  Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englifh 
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auarts  before  the  vomiting  ceal'ed  ; and  it  is  nev^ej 
fate  to  leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle  ot  tti., 

Doifon  remains  in  the  tlomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  proyoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  ot  the 
poilbn,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels but 
if  they  lliould  not  make  the  perlon  vomit,  halt  a 
dram  or  twofcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacoanha 
muft  be  given,  or  a few  fpoontuis  of  the  oxynrel 
of  fquills  mixed  with  the  water  which  he  drinks. 
Vomiting  may  lil^ewife  be  excited  by  tickling  the 

intide  of  the  throat  with  a feather. 

If  the  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower 
belly,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  inte- 
lUnes  are  attacked,  clyhers  of -milk  and  oil  rnuft 
be  very  frequently  thrown  up  ; and  the  patien 
mud  drink  emollient  decodions  of  barley,  oat-meal, 

marfh-mallows,  and  fuch  like  *.  . 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as 
are  of  a healing  and  cooling  quality ; to  abftain 
from  flefli  and  all  ftrong  liquors  ; and  to  live  upon 
milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  puddings  and  other 
fpoon.meats  of  eafy  digelUon.  His  drink  Ihould 
• be  barley-water,  linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  ot 
the  mucilaginous  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
pain  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  de- 
gree of  giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or 
tolly.  Pevfons  who  have  taken  thefe  mult  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or 

corrolive.  i n j 

Though  the  vegetable  pcifons,  when  allowed  to 

remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal ; yet  the 

E e 3 danger 

* In  this  cafe  he  ought  likewife  to  take  fome  gentle  laxatue  bv 
the  mouth,  as  an  ounce  or  ten  drams  of  caftor-oil,  or  an  ounce  an 
g half  or  two  ounces  of  Glauber’s  falts,  6tc. 
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danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  dif- 
charged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corroiive 
nature,  they  are  lefs  apt  to  wound  and  inflame  the 
bowels  than  mineral  fubftances  5 no  time,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  expelled  the 
ftomach. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  me-  ‘ 
rits  particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine 
both  in  a folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  com- 
monly goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  in- 
deed a valuable  medicine  when  taken  in  proper 
quantity  j but  as  an  over-dofe  proves  ftrong  poifon, 
we  lhall  point  out  its  common  effedls,  together 
with  the  method  of  cure. 

Too  great  a quantity  of  opium  generally  occa- 
flons  great  drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apo- 
pledic  fymptoms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo 
, great  an  inclination  to  fleep,  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  to  keep  him  awake.  Fvery  method  muft, 
however,  be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  He  fliould  be 
iofied,  lhaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp  bjifter- 
ing-plaftcrs  flipuld  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms, 
and  ftimulating  medicines,  as  falts  of  hartfliorn, 
&c.  held  under  his  nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper 
to  let  blood.  At  the  fame  time  every  method  • 
imift  be  taken  to  make  him  difeharge  the  poifon. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  manner  diredled  above, 
viz.  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty 
of  warm  water  with  oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that 
he  has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with 
juice  of  lemon,  in  repeated  dofes,  with  great  fuc. 
cefs. 

I 

If  the  body  fliould  remain  weak  and  languid 
after  the  poifon  has  been  difchaiged,  nourilhing 
diet  and  cordials  will  be  neceflTary  ; but  ivhen 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels 
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are  inflamed,  the  greateft  circumfpe^lion  is  necef- 
fary  both  with  regard  to  food  and  medicine.  • 

animal  poisons. Wefhall  begin  with 

the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is  both  the  molt  com- 
mon and  dangerous  animal-poifon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contrad  the 
hydrophobia  are,  fo  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of 
the  dog-kind,  viz.  dogs,  foxp,  and  wolves.  Ot 
the  laft  we  have  none  in  this  illand  ; and  it  fo  iel- 
dom  happens  that  any  perlbn  is  bit  by  the  fecond, 
that  they  icarce  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

If  fuch  a thing  Ihould  happen,  the  method  of 
treatment  is  precifely  the  fame  as  for  the  bite  of  a 

mad  dog.  ' r i 

The  lymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  tol- 

low.  At  firft  he  looks  dull,  fliews  an  averfion 
to  food  and  company  : He  does  not  bark  as  ulual, 
but  feems'to  murmur,  is  peevifh,  and  apt  to  bite 
ftrangers  i His  ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  iifual, 
and  he  appears  drowfy.  Afterwards  he  begins  to 
loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the  mouth.^  his 
eyes  feeming  heavy  and  watery.  He  novV,  it  not 
confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with  a kind 
of  dejected  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one 
he  meets.  Other  dogs  are  faid  to  fly  from  him. 
Some  think  this  is  a certain  fign  ot  madnefs,  lup- 
poling  that  they  know  him  by  the  (mell  j but  it  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  efcapes  being  killed, 
he  leldom  runs  above  two  or  three  days,  tdl  he 
dies  exhaulled  with  heat,  hunger,  and  tatigue. 

This  dileafe  is  molt  frequent  after  long  dry  hot 
feafons ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  ptitrid  (link- 
ing carrion,  without  having  enough  of  trefli  water, 
are  rnofl.  liable  to  it. 

When  any  perfon  is  bit  by  a dog,  the  ftridteft 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  animal  be 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife 
from  neglecting  to  alcertain  this  - point.  Some 
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people  have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many 
yeais,  becaufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which 
they  believed  to  be  mad  ; but,  as  he  had  been 
|cilled  on  the  ipot,  it  was  impoffible  to  afcertain 
the  fadl.  This  fhoiild  induce  us,  indead  of  killing 
a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  lead  till  we  can 
be  certain  whether  lie  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circuinltances  may  contribute  to  make 
people  imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  matter, 
rui-s  about  in  qued  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other 
dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature  thus 
frightened,  beat,  and  abuled,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
put  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a 
crowd  is  after  him ; while  he,  finding  himfelf 
clofely  purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets 
for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bice  in  felf- 
delence.  He  foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
pafles  currently  for  a mad  dog,  as  it  is  then  im- 
poliible  to  prove  the  contrary 

This  being  the  true  hidory  of  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  thole  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numbeilefs  whimlical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  tor  preventing  the  efleds  of  their 
bite  1 his  readily  accounts  tor  the  great  variety 
of  infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  aimed  every  family. 
Though  not  oiie  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to 
merit,  yet  they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs 
vouchers.  No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeal’es 
Jfhould  be  cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this 
way  credulous  people  fiid  impole  upon  themfelves, 
and  then  deceive  others.  The  fame  medicine  that 
was  fuppofed  to  prevent  the  effedfs  of  the  bite 
when  the  dog  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a 
perfon  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a 
dog  that  was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  truds  to  it, 
and  is  undone. 
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To  thefe  miftates  we  muft  impute  the  frequent 
ill  fuccel's  in  preventing  the  efteds  of  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  it  is  not  owing  fa  much  to  a defed  m 
medicine,  as  to  wrong  applications.  1 am  per- 
fuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  taken  immediately 
after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued  for  a fuf- 
ficient  length  of  time,  we  lliould  not  lole  one  in  a 
thoufmd  of  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
bit  by  a mad  dog. 

This  poiion  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which,  neverthelels,  heals  as  foon  as  a 
common  wound  *.  Jout  atierwards  it  begins  to  teel 
painful,  and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  lift- 
lels.  His  lleep  is  unquiet,  with  trightlul  ureams  ; 
he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  lolitude.  Thefe 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  lirif  fymptoms, 
of  that  dreadful  difeafe  occalioned  by  the  bite  of  a- 
mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propote  to  treat  the 
difeale  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of  pre- 
venting it,  we  lhall  not  take  up  time  in  Hiewing 
its  progrel’s  trom  the  firil  invafion  to  its  commonly 
fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  atterwards  prove 
fatal,  feems  not  to  be  w-ell  founded.  Itmuft  ren- 
der fuch  perfons  as  have  had*  the  misfortune  to  be 
bit  very  unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  effedls. 
If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days 
after  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe, there  is  realbn  to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 
Some  indeed  have  gone  mad  twelve  months  after 
being  bit  ; but  1 never  knew  it  happen  later  ; and 
of  this  1 only  remember  to  have  feen  one  intlance. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effeds  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  Inch 
as  promote  urine  and  perfpiration  ; to  which  may 
]t)e  added  antifpafmodics. 

Dr 
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Dr  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  | 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand 
times. 

The  medicine  is  as  follows  : 

“ 'lake  alh  coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; of  black- 
pepper  powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix 
thefe  well  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into 
four  dofes ; one  of  which  muft  be  taken  every 
morning  fading,  for  four  mornings  fucceffively,  in 
halt  an  Englith  pint  of  cows  milk  warm. 

After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
mud  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or 
river,  every  morning  fading,  for  a month ; he 
mud  be  dipped  all  over,  but  not  day  in  (with  his 
head  above  water)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if 
the  water  be  very  cold.  After  this  he  mud  go  in 
three  times  a-week  for  a fortnight  longer. 

The  perfon  mull  be  bled  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  the  medicine  * ” 

^ We  fhall  next  mention  the  famous  Ead-lndia 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  com- 
pofed  of  cinnabar  and  mulk.  It  is  edeemed  a 

great 

• I was,  fome  time  ago,  favoured  with  the  following  prefcription 
for  th«  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  in  a 
gentleman’s  family  in  the  north  of  England,  and  is  laid  never  to  have 
failed,  when  given  as  a preventive,  either  to  man  or  beaft. — “ Take 
fix  ounces  of  lue  clean  picked  and  bruited,  four  ounces  of  garlic 
pealed  and  bruifed,  four  ounces  of  Venice  treacle,  four  ounces  of 
icraped  tin  or  pewter.  Boil  all  thefe  ingredients  in  two  Englifli 
quarts  of  the  heft  ale,  in  a veffel  clofe  coverc,d,  over  a flow  fire,  for 
the  fpace  of  an  hour  ; then  ftrain  the  liquor,  and  give  eight  or  nine 
fpoonfuls  of  it  warm  to  an  adult  perfon  every  morning  falling,  for 
three  or  four  mornings  running.  Lefs  may  be  given  to  a young  per- 
fon, or  one  of  a weak  conflitution.  Some  of  the  ingredients  may 
be  bound  upon  the  wound,  if  it  tan  be  conveniently  done.”  This 
is  ordered  to  be  given  within  nine  days  after  the  bite.  No  doubt, 
the  fooner  it  is  given  the  better.  The  dofe  ordeied  for  a horfe  is 
twelve  fpoonfuls,  the  fame  quantity  for  a bullock  i and  for  a iheep, 
hog,  or  dog,  four  or  five. 
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great  antifpafmcdic,  and  by  many  thought  to  be 
an  infallible  remedy  for  preventing  the  etfefls  of 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

“ Take  native  and  fadlitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty -four  grains,  mufk.  (ixteen  grains.  Let 
thefe  be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  arrack  or  brandy.” 

I’his  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mud  be  re. 
peated  ; but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  dif. 
eafe,  it  mull  be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  a good  antifpafmodic 
medicine. 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder,  half 
a dram,  gum  alafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam. 
phor  feven  grains  ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with 
a little  fyrup  of  faffron. 

- Camphor  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner : 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drams,  camphor  one 
dram  ; rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 
V the  whole  into  ten  dofes. 

Mercury  is  another  medicine  of  great  efficacy, 
both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of 
madnele.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  rub  daily  a dram  of  the  ointment  into 
the  parts  about  the  wmund. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
fhould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food 
or  drink. 

d'hefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effeds  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  would  not,  however,  advife  people  to  truft  to 
any  one  of  them  ; but  from  a proper  combination 
of  their  different  powers,  there  is  the  gfeateft  rea- 
Ton  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies 
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in  not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of  timer 
They  are  iifed  more  like  charms  than  medicines 
intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To 
this,  and  not  to  the  infufficiency  of  the  medi- 
cines, mult  we  impute  their  frequent  want  of  fuc- 
cel’s. 

Dr  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
conlilts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon 
fhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or 
four  doles  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  ne- 
cellary ; and  here  the  defedt  of  the  Dodtor’s  pre- 
fcription.feems  to  lie. 

The  Fait- India  fpecific  is  ftili  more  exception- 
able on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  molt  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  re- 
commend the  following  courfe. 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a flelhy  part,  where  there 
is  no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood- velTel,  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away. 
But  if  this  be  not  done  foon  after  receiving  the 
bite,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  it  *. 

The  wound  may  be  wallied  with  fait  and  water, 
or  a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  after- 
guards drelled  twice  a-day  with  yellow  balilicon, 
mixed  with  fome  red  precipitate. 

The 

• We  think  it  proper  to  obferve  here,  that,  notwithftanding  of 
all  the  boafted  fpecifics  for  preventing  this  difcale,  nothing  hitherto 
difcovered  deferves  in  the  ftnalleil  degree  to  be  truiled  to,  but  the 
cutting  out  the  part.  This  ought  therefore  to  be  perfornned  as  foon 
after  the  accident  as  poflible  ; but  where  it  has  unavoidably  been  de- 
layed lor  hours,  or  even  for  fome  days  after  the  accident,  ftill  it 
ought  to  be  performed,  as  we  are  uncertain  of  the  length  of  time 
necefi'arv,  in  the  application  of  this  poifon,  to  produce  difeafe,  and  as 
it  is  probable  fiom  analogy,  that  this,  like  fome  other  poifons,  pro. 
duces  at  ftrft  only  a local  difeafe,  with  inflammation  and  fuppuration, 
and  that  the  fyftem  becomes  aftei wards  affeded  from  abforption. 
As  a farther  fecurity,  after  taking  out  the  piece,  an  efehar  may  be 
formed  on  the  part  by  means  of  a cauftic,  and  when  this  falls  off, 
the  place  may  be  kept  open  by  dreflTmg  it  with  ifiae-ointrnent  fox 
fome  time. 
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The  patient  fhould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr  Mead  s 
medicine,  or  Tome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 

If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Dodor  direds  for  four  days  fucceflively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  doles  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  dram  of  the  mercu- 
rial or  blue  ointment,  as  it  is  called.  This  may 
be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  lead. 

When  this'^courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge 
or  two,  and  then  begin  to  ufe  the  cold  bath.  1 his 
mult  be  ufed  every  morning  for  five  or  lix  weeks  ; 
but  if  the  patient  Ihould  feel  cold  and  chilly  for  a 
long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it 
will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the 
water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  wbuld  advife  him  not 
to  leave  olf  all  internal  medicines,  but  tb  take  ei- 
ther one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afalcEtida 
and  camphor,  or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre, 
camphor,  and  fnake-root,  twice  a-day.  Ihele 
may  be  continued  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
longer. 

If  the  perfon  has  gone  through  the  above  course 
of  medicine,  and  no  fymptoms  of  madnefs  appear, 
he  may  be  reckoned  out  of  danger.  It  will  never- 
thelefs  be  advifeable,  for  the  greater  fafety,  to  take 
a dole  or  two  of  Dr  Mead’s  medicine,  at  every 
full  or  change  of  the  moon,  for  the  three  or  four 
fucceeding  months. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  mull  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A proper  regimen  muft  be  obferved  during  th^ 
whole  courfe.  The  patient  Ihould  abftain  front 
fleih,  and  all  faked  and  high-feafoned  provilions. 
He  muft  avoid  ftrong  liq^uors,  and  live  moftly  up- 
on 
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on  a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  lliould’ 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  chearful  as  polfible,  and  all 
exceihve  heat  and  violent  pallions  avoided  with 
the  utmolt  care. 

I have'  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia; 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  w’ant 
oi  fuccels  muft  generally  be  owing  either  to  the 
application  of  improper  medicines,  or  not  uhng 
proper  ones  for  a fidlicient  length  of^ime. 

Mankind  are  extremely  tond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trail- 
ing to  thefe  they  often  lole  their  lives,  when  a re- 
gular courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendeied 
them  abfolutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in 
the  prefent  cafe  : Numbers  of  people,  for  example, 
believe  if  they  or  their  cattle  be  once  dipped  in 
the  fea,  it  is  lulficient ; as  if  the  fait  water  w^ere  a 
charm  againlt  'the  effeds  of  the  bite.  This  and 
fuch  like  whims  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

Some  people  believe,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a dog 
that  is  not  mad,  if  he  Ihould  go  mad  afterwards, 
that  the  perfon  will  be  feized  wdth  the  diforder  at 
the  fame  time.  This  notion  is'too  ridiculous  to  de- 
ferve  a ferious  confutation 

The  next  poifonous  animal  that  w’e  Hiall  men- 
tion is  the  VlP£R.  The  greafe  of  this  animal 
rubbed  into  the  wound  is  generally  reckoned  a 
cure  for  the  bite.  Though  this  is  all  that  the 
viper- catchers  commonly  do  when  they  are  bit,  I 
Ihould  hardly  think  it  lulficient  for  the  bite  of  an 
enraged  viper.  It  would  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have 

the 

* It  is  Turprifing  that  no  proper  inquiry  has  ever  been  made  into 
the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  a dog  which  has  been  wormed 
cannot  bite  after  he  goes  mad.  This  ciicuroftancc  not  only  merits 
the  attention  of  phylicians,  but  of  the  legillature.  If  the  fadl  could 
be  afeertaintd,  and  the  praftice  rendered  general,  it  would  fare 
beth  the  lives  and  properties  of  many. 
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the  wound  well  fucked  and  afterwards  rubbed 
with  warm  falad-oil.  A poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  plenty  of  falad-oil  in  it,  Ihould  like- 
wife  be  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  wine- whey  with  fome  fpi- 
rits  of  hartfliorn ; or  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  of 
water-gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat. 

If  the  patient  be  fick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This 
courfe  will  be  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  any  of  the 
poifonous  animals  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infedls,  as  the  bee, 
wafp,  hornet,  St-c.  their  flings  are  feldoin  attended 
with  great  danger,  unlefs  where  a perfon  happens 
to  be  flung  by  a number  of  them  at  once.  In  this 
cafe,  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the  pain 
and  inflammation.  Some,  for  this  purpofe,  apply 
honey,  others  lay  pounded  parfley  to  the  part. 
Some  recommend  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  Ve- 
nice treacle  ; but  1 have  always  found  rubbing  the 
part  with  warm  falad  oil  fucceed. very  well.  In- 
deed, if  the  flings  be  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he 
mull  not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to  the 
part,  but  mull  likewife  be  bled  and  take  fome 
cooling  medicines,  as  nitre,  cream  of  tartar, 
with  plenty  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very 
' few  poifonous  animals,  and  even  thefe  are  not  of 

the 

• The  pradlice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient ; and  ir-  ■ 
deed  nothing  can  be  more  rational.  It  is  the  moft  likely  method  of 
extraftiiig  the  poifon  where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut  out.  There  is 
no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon  does  no  harm 
unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The  perfon  who  fucks 
the  wound  ought,  however,  to  wafli  his  mouth  frequently  with 
falad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  the  leaft  inconveniency. 
The  ancient  Ffylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Marfi  in  Italy,  were  famed  for 
curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  by  fucking  the  wound;  and 
•we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America  prailice  the  fame 
at  this  day. 
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the  moft  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the  effe(?ls 
ufually  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  are  really 
other  difeafes,  and  depend  upon  quite  different 
caufes. 

We  cannot,  however,  make  the  fame  obferva- 
tion  with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe 
abound  every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the 
ignorant  and  unwary'^.  Ttiis  indeed  is,  in  a great 
meafure,  owing  to  careleffnefs.  Children  ought 
early  to  be  cautioned  againft  eating  any  fort  of 
roots  or  berries  which  they  do  not  know.  We 
would  likewife  advife  parents  to  deftroy  all  poifon- 
ous  plants  in  their  gardens,  8i-c.  or  elfe  to  keep 
them  in  places  where  their  children  can  have  no 
accefs. 

But  it  is  not  children  alone  who  fuffer  by  eating 
poifonous  plants  : We  have  every  year  accounts 
of  adults  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock- roots  inftead 
of  parfnips,  or  fome  fungus  which  they  gather  for 
mufhrooms,  &c.  Thefe  examples  ouglit  to  put 
people  upon  their  guard  with  refped:  to  the  for- 
mer, and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe. 


OF 


♦ The  principal  of  thefe  are,  hemlock,  henbane,  monkfliood,  co- 
lumbine, hellebore,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-ihade,  thorn-apple, 
all  the  fpurges,  and  moft  mulhrooms,  Uc. 
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When  fmall  ftbnes  are>  lodged  in  the  kidney 
or  difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is 
laid  to  be  afflided  with  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe 
hones  happen  to  ipake  a lodgement  in  the  bladder 
for  fome  time,  it  accumulates  freih  matter,  and  at 
length  becomes  too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  hone. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned 

by  high  living ; the  ufe  of  hrong  ahringent  wines  * ; 
a fedentary  li^e ; lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too  much 
on  the  back  ; the  conhant  ufe  of  water  which  is 
impregnated  with  earthy  or  hony  particles^  ali- 
ments of  an  ahringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  hereditary  difpohtion. 
Eerfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have 
been  much  afflidled  with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm, 
are  moil  fubjedl  to  it* 

SYMPTOMS. Small  hones  or  gravel  in  the 

kidneys  occalion  pain  in  the  loins,  hcknefs,  vomit- 
ing, and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  hone 
defcends  into  the  and  is  too  large  to  pafs 

along  with  eafes  all  the  above  fymptoms  are  in- 
creafed  ; the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder ; 
the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affcded  fide  feel  be- 

p f numbed ; 

* It  is  a common  notion,  that  the  tartar  in  wine  generates  the 
flone ; but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe,  that  its  ailringcncy,  to- 
gether with  the  fixed  air  contained  in  it,  produce  this  efFe£l.  I 
know  many  pcrfons  who  never  fail  to  pafs  lefs  urine,  and  to  com- 
plain of  a pain  in  their  kidneys  for  fevcral  days  after  drinking  freely 
of  red  wine. 
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numbed  ; the  teflicles  are  drawn  upwards,  aiid  the 
urine  is  obftruded. 

A ftonc  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  w'a- 
ter ; from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or 
flopping  fuddenly  when  in  a full  ftream  ; by  a 
violent  ptiin  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  mo- 
tion, efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a coach,  on 
rough  road ; from  a white,  thick,  copious,  flink- 
ing,  mucous  fediment  in  the  mine  ; from  an  itch- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  penis,  from  an  inclination  to 
go  to  flool  while  the  urine  is  difcharged,  from  the 
patient’s  palling  his  urine  more  eafily  when  lying 
than  in  an  erect  polhire,  and  from  a kind  of  con- 
vullive  motion  occalioned  by  the  fnarp  pain  in  dif- 
charging  the  laft  drops  of  the  urine"*. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflidled  with  the  gra- 

vel or  hone  fhould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or 
heating  nature,  as  falt-meats,  four  fruits,  &-c.  Their 
diet  ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend 
to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the 
belly  open.  Artichoaks,  afparagus,  fpinnage,  let- 
tuces. fuccory,  parfl^y,  purflane,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  and  radiflies,  may  be  fafely  eat.  O- 
nions,  leeks,  and  cellery,  are,  in  this  cafe,  rec- 
koned medicinal,  d'he  mofl  proper  drink  is  whey, 
butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  de- 
codions  of  the  roots  of  marfli- mallows,  parfley,  li- 
quorice, or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables, 
as  linfeed,  &-c.  If  the  patient  has  been  acciiftomed 
to  generous  liq’:ors,  he  may  drink  fmall  gin  punch 
without  acid.  Put  ipirits  mult  be  ufed  very  fpa- 
ringly,  as  every  thing  that  heats  is  hurtful. 

Gentle  exerci-'  is  proper  ; but  if  violent,  it  is 
apt  to  occalion  uloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 

advife 

* It  can  be  known  with  certainty  only  by  the  intioduflion  of  a 
ftafF  or  found. 
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fidvife  that  it  ftiould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Per- 
ibns  affliAed  with  gravel  often  pals  a great  num- 
ber of  Hones  after  tiding  on  hoifeback,  or  in  a ma- 
chine ; but  thofe  who  have  a Hone  in  the  bladder 
are  feldom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife. 
Where  there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  dif- 
eafe,  a fedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged. 
Were  people  careful,  upon  the  firfl  fymptoms  of 
gravel,  to  obferve  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to 
take  fuffiejent  exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried 
off,  or  at  lead  prevented  from  increafing  ; but  if 
the  fame  courfe  which  occafioned  the  difeafe  be  I 
perfilled  in,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  worfe. 

MEDICINE. -In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occalioned  by  a Hone 
nicking  in  the  ureter^  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary 
paifages,  the  patient  mull  be  bled,  warm  fomenta- 
tions applied  to  the  parts,  emollient  clyllers  admi- 
niltered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  licjuois  drank, 

&-C.  '1  he  treatment  of  this  cafe  has  been  fully 

pointed  out  under  the  articles.  Inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Dr  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjebl  to 
■ frequent  tits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
Hone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two 
or  three  hours  before  breakfall,  an  Englilli  pint  of 
oyiler  or  cockle-fliell  lime-w^atcr.  The  Dodloi  very 
iuHly  oblerves,  that  though  this  quantity  might 
be  too  fmall  to  have  any  fenfible  effedt  in  dflfolving 
a Hone  in  the  bladder ; yet  it  may  very  probably  . 
prevent  its  growth. 

When  a Hone  is  lormed  in  tiie  bladder,  the  Doc- 
tor recommends  Alicant  loap,  and  oyiler  or  cockle-  • 
fliell  lime-water  to  be  taken  in  the  iollowing 

]S  f 2 manner. 

* Oyfter-lliell  lime-water  Is  prepared  by  pourinj:  an  EngliHi  gal- 
lon and  a half  of  boiling  water  upon  a poutid  of  oyfter-fliells  reduced 
to  ciuick-lime  by  being  burnt.  Where  oyiler  or  cockle-fhells  cannot 

* * l-k* 
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manner,  ihe  patient  muft  fvvallow  every  day,  in 
any  form  that  is  lealt  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of 
the  internal  part  ot  Alicant  foap,  and  diink  three 
or  four  Englilh  pints  ofoyller  or  cockle'lhell  lime- 
water.  Ihe  ioap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  dofes ; 
the  iargeft  to  be  taken  failing  in  the  morning  early, 
the  fecond  at  noon,  and  the  third  at  feven  in  the 
evening,  drinking  above  each  dole  a large  draught 
of  the  lime-water  ; the  remainder  of  which  he  may 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead 
of  other  liquors. 

T he  patient  diould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity 
of  the  lime-water  and  loap  than  what  is  mentioned 
above ; at  firit  an  Englilii  pint  of  the  former,  and 
three  drams  ct  the  latter,  taken  daily,  may  be 
enough.  Tl his  quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe 
by  degrees,  and  ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  medicines,  elpecially  if  he  finds  any  abate- 
ment ot  his  complaints,  for  feveral  months ; nay, 
if  the  done  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely 
pained,  not  only  to  Begin  with  the  foap  and  lime- 
water  in  fmall  quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond 
or  third  lime-water  inltead  of  the  firft.  However, 
after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accultomed  to  thefe 
medicines,  he  may  not’  only  take  the  firft  water  ; 
but,  if  he  finds  he  can  eaiily  bear  it,  heighten  its 
difibiving  power  (till  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond 
time  on  frelh  calcined  ftiells  *. 

The 

t 

be  had,  common  quick-Iimc  may  be  ufed  in  their  flead.  After  the 
dear  liquor  has  been  pouted  off,  the  fame  quantity  of  lime  will  make 
a fecond  or  third  quantity  of  water  of  neatly  the  fame  itien'nh  as  the 
firft. 

I 

* A more  effeflual  remedy,  at  leaft  a palliative,  we  believe,  has 
lately  been  difeovered  iti  the  aerated  alkaline  •water,  now  in  fuch  uni- 
verfal  ufe  in  thefe  complaints.  We  fay  palliative,  however;  for 
though  in  innumerable  inftances  it  appears  to  have  alforded  relief, 

yet 
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The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fliall  mention 
is  the  M'va  urji.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late 
years  both  for  the  gravel  and  done.  It  fcems, 
however,  to  be,  in  all  refpeds,  inferior  to  the  leap 
and  lime-water;  but  as  it  is  lefs  difigreeable,  and 
has  frequently,  to  my  knowledge,  relieved  gia- 
velly  complaints,  it  deferves  a trial.  It  is  genera  y 
taken  in  powder,  from  half  a dram  to  a whole  dram, 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  may  be  mixed  in  a 
cup  of  tea  or  gruel,  or  taken  in  any  way  that  is 
mod  agreeable  to  the  patient  •* 


OF  THE  HICCUP.  ' 


The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affec- 
tion of  the  domach  and  midriff,  aridng  from  any 
caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

Ff3  . It 


J.t  that  in  general  has  not  been  found  permanent,  ' 

line  h^sbeendifeontinued;  lb  that  to  obta.n  benefit  from  it  t is 
necefl'ary  to  continue  its  ufe,  or  at  lealt  to  ufc 

for  life.^  Another  remedy  propoied  by  Dr  Beddoes  has  been  f^and 
equally  effeaual,  we  believe,  whilft 

much  more  eafily  prepared,  and  confequently  of  being  much  cheaper. 
This  is  the  mineral  alkali,  or  fal  foda,  taken  froin  one  to  two 
foruples  daily,  either  in  lolution,  or  made  into  P'  ® ^ 

evaporating  the  water  of  its  cryftallization.  As  I’titi  tee  me  icines 
are  kept  in  the  (hops,  and  iwill  be  belt  procured  thence,  forbear 
to  fay  any  thing  farther  of  their  preparation.  Of  the  lirtt,  the  ae- 
rated  alkaline  water,  viz.  about  a mutcl\kin,  more  or  lefs  according 
to  circumftances,  may  be  taken  daily. 


• with  regard  to  the  wa  vrji,  we  believe  modern  prafticc 
fcarcely  expedls  any  benefit  from  it  in  calculous  complaints.  In 
affeftions  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  proftate  gland  it  has 
‘(bmetimes  been  ufed  with  advantage. 
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It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  diink- 
ing,  from  a hurt  of  the  ftomach,  poifons,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  inteflines,  bladder,  midrifl', 
or  the  red  of  the  vijcera.  In  gangrenes,  acute 
and  malignant  levers,  a hiccup  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  death.  I have  know  an  obllinate  hiccup 
proceed  from  a fchirrous  tumour  of  the  pylorus,  or 
right  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

hen  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  excefs,  efpe- 
cially  Irom  aliment  that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  a dram  of 
any  fpiritous  liquor,  will  generally  remove  it.  If 
poifon  be  the  caufe,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  mull 
be  drank,  as  has  been  forrherly  recommended. 
When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach, S^-c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  the 
cooling  regimen  muft  be  obferved.  The  patient 
muft  be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops  of  ' 
the  fw'eet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey. 
His  ftomach  muft  likewdfe  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm- water ; or  bladders  filled  with 
warm-milk  and  water  apiplied  to  it. 

A hiccup  proceeding  from  a gangrene  or  mor- 
tification is  generally  incurable.  In  this  cafe  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with'  other  antifepiic  medicines, 
are  moft  likely  to  fucceed.  If  the  hiccup  be  a 
primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  from  a foul  llomach, 
loaded  either  with  a pituitous  or  a bilious  humour, 
a gentle  vo.mit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be  able 
to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice.  If  it  arifes  from 
flatulencies,  the  carminatives  direded  for  the  heart- 
burn muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moft  poweiful  aromatic  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is 
mufk ; fifteen  or  tw’en ty  grains  of  which  may  be 
made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally. 
Opiatqs  are  like  wife  of  fervice  ; but  they  muft  be* 

^ life  4 
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uied  with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar  dipped  m com- 
oound  fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic 
tinaure,  may  be  taken  frequently.  The  Peruvian 
bark  is  like  wife  of  ufe.  External  applicatioris  are 
fometimes  allb  beneiicial ; as  the  ftomacb-plaller, 
or  a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edin- 
burgh or  London  Difpenlatory,  applied  to  the  Ito- 

htely  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a 
conftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  fre- 
quently Hopped  by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine, 
and  other  cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
but  always  returned.  Nothing  indeed  pvc  the 
patient  fo  much  eafe  as  brhk  fmall  beer.  By  drink- 
ing freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  ott 
for  feveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
done  by  the  mod  powerful  medicines.  He  was  at 
length  feized  with  a vomiting  ot  blood,  \yhich  loon 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening  his  body,  a 
large  fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near  the  pylorus, 
or  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 


. CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


Though  this,  for  the  moft  part,  is  only  a fymp- 
tom  of  nervous  or  hyileric  difordeis,  we  thought 
proper  to  treat  it  feparately  ; as  it  often  feizes  people 
fuddenly,  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  imme- 
diate alfiftance. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 

Ff4  ought 
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ougnt  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or 
weak  camomile-tea,  to  clean  his,  ftomach.  After 
this,  if  he  has  been  coflive,  a laxative  clyfler  mull 
be  given.  He  ought  then  to  take  fome  dofes  of 
laudanum.  The  befl;  way  o£admini(fering  it  is  in 
a clyfler.  Sixty  or  feventy  drops  of  liquid  lauda- 
num  may  be  given  in  a clyfter  of  warm  water. 
1 his  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum  given 
by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and  in  fome 
cafes  increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the  liomach. 

It  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  vio- 
lence, after  the  effeHs  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are 
over,  another,  with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of 
opium,  may  be  given  ; and  every  four  or  five 
hours,  a bolus  with  ten  or  twelve  graias  of  mufic, 
and  half  a dram  of  the  Venice  treacle.  In  the 
n^ean  time,  the  ifomach  ought  to  be  fomented 
with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water ; or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  fhould  be  con- 
flantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  feen  thefe  pro- 
duce the  moft  happy  effedfs.  The  anodyne  balfam 
may  alfo  be  rubbed  into  the  llomach  ; and  an  an- 
tihyfteric  plafler  worn  upon  it  for  fome  time  after 
the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

’ In  very  violent  and  lading  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  uiilefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  make  it  improper.  When  the  pain 
or  cramps  of  the  domach  proceed  from  a fuppref- 
fion  of  the  menfes^  bleeding  is  of  great  ufe.  If 
they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  fome  of  the  warm  cor- 
dial waters,  or  a large  dram  of  good  brandy  or 
rum,  will  be  necedar;-  . Blidering-pladers  ought 
likewife,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  applied  to  the  ankles. 


WANT 
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This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach,  indi- 
geftable  food,  the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife, 
grief,  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  depreffing  pal- 
lions,  excelfive  Keat,  living  much  upon  Itrong 
broths,  or  fat  meats,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong 
liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  S^-c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice 
of  an  open  dry  tiir,  to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a machine,  to  rife  betimes,  and  to  a- 
void  all  intenfe  thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a diet  of 
eafy  digeftion,  avoiding  every  thing  that  is  fat  and 
oily ; he  ought  to  chufe  agreeable  company,  and 
lliould  avoid  intenfe  heat  and  great  fatigue. 

• If  want  of  appetite  proceed  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea,  and  reachings  to  vornit, 
fhew  that  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a 
vomit  will  be  of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge 
or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  of  any  of  the  bitter  purging 
falts,  may  be  taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe 
an  infulion  in  wine  of  any  of  the  ftomachic  bitters ; 
as  Gentian-root,  Jefuits  bark,  orange-peel,  £*c.  He 
may  alfo  eat  orange-peel  or  ginger  candied. 

Though  gentle  evacuations  be  neceftary,  all 
ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they 
lend  to  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
After  proper  evacuations,  bitter  elixirs  and  tinc- 
tures with  aromatics  may  be  ufed.  The  patient 
may  take,  twice  a-day,  a common  fpoonfulof  the 
ftomachic  tindlure ; or,  if  he  be  coftive,  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  bitter  tindure  of  rhubarb.  Elixir 
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of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  molt  cafes  of 
indigeilion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of 
appetite.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day  in  a glals  of  wine  or 
water.  It  may  likevvife  be  mixed  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  bark,  two  drams  of  the  former  to  an 
ounce  of  the  latter,  and  a tea-lpoonful  of  it  taken 
in  wine  or  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters  are  of  great  fervice  in 
this  cafe.  1 never  knew  thefe  fail  to  Iliarpen  the 
appetite,  if  drunk  in  moderation.  The  fait  water 
has  likewife  this  effed: ; but  it  mull  not  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate,  Scarfbo- 
rough,  Moffat,  and  moil  other  fpaws  in  Britain, 
may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention.  We  would 
advife  all  who  are  afflided  with  indigeftion  and 
want  of  appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public 
rendezvous.  The  very  change  of  air,  and  the 
chearful  company,  wdll  be  of  fervice,  not  to  men* 
ticn  the  exercife,  dillipation,  amufements,  ^c. 


OF  DEAFNESS. 


Deafness  is  fometimes  owning  to  an  original  fault, 
or  wrong  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  It  may  like- 
wife be  occafioned  by  wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing 
that  deflroys  the  fabric  of  the  ear.  It  is  often  the 
cffed  of  old  age,  of  violent  colds  in  the  head,  of 
fevers,  of  exceflive  noife,  of  hard  wax  in  the  ear, 
of  too  great  moiflure  or  drynefs  of  the  ear,  &c. 

Perl'ons  who  are  boin  deaf  are  feldom  cured. 

When 
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When  deafnefs  is  the  effecT:  of  wounds  or  ulcers  in 
the  ear,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  If 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  mud 
be  caieful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially  in  the 
night ; he  fhould  likewife  take  a purge  or  two, 
and  Ihould  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  warm  water.  When  deafnels  is  the 
effed  of  fevers,  it  generally  ceafes  of  itfelf,  after 
the  patient  recovers  ftrcngth.  If  it  proceeds  trom 
dry  wax  llicking  in  the  ears,  it  mull  be  fohened 
by  dropping  oil  into  them  for  a few  nights  at  bed- 
time ; afterwards  they  mull  be  fyringed  with  warm 
Ijaiik  and  water,  or  milk  and  oil. 

If  deafnefs  proceed  from  drynefs  of  the  ears, 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  liquid  opodeldoch,  or  tindure  of  afafoetida, 
may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put 
into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time.  Hopping  them 
afterwards  with  a little  wool  or  cotton.  I have 
often  known  this  have  good  effeds.  When  the 
ears  abound  with  moiilure,  it  rr\ay  be  drained 
off  by  an  iifue  .or  feton,  which  mufl  be  made  as  - 
near  the  parts  affeded  as  polTible.  - 

Many  medicines  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  deahiefs,  fome  of  w hich,  in  obilinate  cales,  at 
leall  deferve  a trial.  Some  recommend  ,the  gall 
of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine  to  be  dropped 
into  the  ear;  others  equal  parts  of  Hungary  water 
and  fpirits  of  lavender.  Etmuler  recommends  am- 
ber and  mulk  ; and  Brookes  fays  he  has  often 
known  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting  a grain 
or  two  of  mulk  into  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But 
thefe  and  other  applications  mult  be  varied  accor* 
ding  to  the  caufe.  We  cannot  conclude  this  ar- 
ticle, without  recommending  the  greatell  attention 
to  warmth.  From  whatever  caufe  deafnefs  pro- 
ceeds 
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ceeds,  the  patient  ought  to  keep  his  head  warm. 
1 have  Known  more  benefit  from  this  alone,  in  the 
molt  ooiiinate  cales  ot  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the 
medicines  I ever  law  ufed. 


OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 


In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  itna- 
ginev**  he  feels  an  uncommon  opprellion  or  weight 
about  his  breafi;  or  Itomach,  which  he  can  by  no 
means  lhake  off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries 
out,  though  oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain. 
Sometimes  he  imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an 
enemy,  and,  in  danger  of  being  killed,  attempts 
to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he 
fancies  himlelf.in  a houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a river.  He  often 
thinks  he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the  dread 
of  being  dallied  to  pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

'This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  rnuchdilood  ; from  a Itagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  its  general  caufe  is  indige- 
llion.  Perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a feden- 
tary  life,  and  live  full,  are  mod  commonly  afflided 
with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pro- 
duce it  than  heavy  fupperi,  efpecially  if  eat  late, 
or  the  patient  go  to  bed  foon  after.  Wind  is 
likewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this  difeafe ; for 
which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afiiided  with  it  ought 
to  av'oid  all  fiatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety, 
or  any  thing  that  opprelTes  the  mind,  ought  alfo 
to  be  avoided. 
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Per  Cons  aiflicled  with  the  night-mare  ought  to 
eat  very  light  fuppers.  They  ihould  never  go  to 
bed  immediately  after  eating,  nor  he  upon  their 
back  with  their  head  low.  As  they  generally 
moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fliould 
be  waked,  or  Ipoken.to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as 
the  unealinefs  generally  goes  off  as  Toon  as  the  pa« 
tient  is  awake.  Dr  Whyte  fays  he  generally  found 
a dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this 
difeafe.  That,  however,  is  a bad  cultom,  and  in 
time  lofes  its  effed.  We  would  rather  have  the 
patient  depend  upon  chearfulnefs  and  exercife 
through  the  day,  a light  fupper  taken  early,  and 
the  life  of  food  of  eafy  digeilion,  &c.  than  to  ac-. 
cuilom  himlelf  to  drams.  A draught  of  cold  water 
will  often  promote  digelVion  as  much  as  a glafs  of 
brandy,  and  is  inucli  fafer.  After  a perfon  of 
weak  digeftion,  however,  has  eat  flatulent  food,  a 
dram  may  be  neceffary  ; in  this  cafe  we  would  re- 
commend it  as  the  moR  proper  medicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  purge, 
bleed,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 


OF  SWOONINGS. 

. The  principal  caufes  of  fwooning  are,  fudden 
tranlitions  from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is 
deprived  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great 
fatigue  ; exceflive  weaknefs ; lofs  of -blood  ; long 
falling  ; fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  padioas  or 
affections  of  the  mind. 


It 
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It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  wlio  have  been 
long  exp'oled  to  cold  often  faint  or  fail  into  a Iwoon, 
upon  coining  into  the  houle,  efpecially  it  they 
diink  hot  liquor,  or  fit' near  a large  fire.  This' 
might  eafiiy  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care 
not  to  go  into  a w'arni  room  immediately  after  ha- 
ving been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the 
fire  giadually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing 
hot,  till*  the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into 
a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglec'ding 
thefe  precautions,  falls  into  a fw'oon,  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to 
have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows, 
and  to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vine- 
gar. Me  fiiould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell  to  vine- 
gar, and  fhould  have  a fpoonful  or  two  of  water,  if 
he  can  fwallow,  with  about  a third  part  of  vinegar 
mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  faint- 
ing-fits prove  obfiinate,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  a clyfier. 

.As  air  that  is  breathed  over  and  over  lofcs  its 
elafticity  or  fpririg,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  wdiq 
refpire  in  it  often  fall  into  fwooning  or  fainting  . 
fits  They  are,  in  this  cafe,  deprived  of  the 
very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting- 
fits are  fo  frequent  in  all  crowded  afiemblies,  efpe- 
cially in  hot  feafons.  Such  fits,  how-ever,  mull  be 
conlidered  as  a kind  of  temporary  death  ; and, 
to  the  weak  and  delicate,  they  fometimes  prove 
fatal  in  reality.  They  ought  therefore  to  be 
avoided  with  the  utraolt  care.  The  method  of  do- 
ing this  is  obvious.  Let  afiembly- rooms,  and  all 
other  places  of  public  refort,  be  well  ventilated ; 
and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid  fiich  places, 
particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation  ought  im- 
mediately 

* See  a former  note  on  this  fubjeft. 
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mediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  ; hi? 
temples  (liould  be  rubbed  witii  ilrong  vinegar  or  ^ 
brandy,  and  volatile  fpiiits  or  lalts  held  to  his  nofe. 
He  Ihould  be  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his  head 
low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial, 
poured  into  his  mouth*,  as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwal- 
low  ic.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubjedt  to  hyiteric- 
fits,  caftor  or  afafoetida  ihould  be  applied  to  the 
nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn, or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting-fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs 
or  exhaullion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great 
fatigue,  Jong  fading,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the 
patient  mud  be  iupported  with  generous  cordials, 
as  jellies,  wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  &-c.  Tiiefe, 
however,  mud  be  given  at  iird  in  very  Imall  quan- 
tities, and  increafed  gradually,  as  the  patient  is 
able  to  bear  them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
quite  dill  and  eafy  upon  hjs  back,  with  his  head 
low,  and  iliould  have  freih  air  admitted  into  his 
chamber.  His  food  fhould  confid  of  nourilhing 
broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and  other, 
things  of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  things 
are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be 
done,  while  the  perfon  continues  in  the  fit  is,  to 
let  him  I'mell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary  water,  eau 
de  luce,  or  fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  and  to  rub  his 
temples  with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprels 
dipped  in  it  to  the  pit  of  his  ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
the  patient  mud  be  very  cautioudy  managed.  He 
fliould  be  fuffered  to  remain  at  red,  and  only  made 
to  fmell  to* fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to 
himfelf,  he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade, 
or  balm  tea,  with  fome  orange  or  lemon  peel  in  it. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper,  if  the  fainting-fits  have 
been  long  and  fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels,  by 
throwing  in  an  emollient  clyder  or  two. 
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LIKEWISE  ON  SOME  OTHERS,  INSERTED  IN  FUTUREr 

EDITIONS. 


OF  FLATULENCE. 

This,  though  a common  complaint,  yet  can- 
not by  any  means  be  confidered  as  a primary 
original  difeafe ; but  is  always  fymptomatic  of  fome 
more  general  affedlion.  It  is  a conftant  attendant 
on  dyfpeplia,  or,  as  it  is  named’  in  this  Work,  a . 
want  of  appetite.*  Hylleric  and  hypochondriac 
affedions  are  almoft  univ^fally  accompanied  with 
more  or  lefs  of  this  fymptom.  To  the  chapters  on 
thcfe  diieafes,  therefore,  we  mull  refer  for  more 
full  information  on  that  fubject,  contenting  our- 
felves  with  one  or  two  general  obfervations  on  this 
head  at  prefent. 

Flatulence  is  univcrfally  conneded  with  other 
fymptoms  of  the  Itomach  and  bowels,  denoting 

' ' weaknefs 
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weaknefs  and  debility,  either  local  or  general. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  here,  ought  to  be  di- 
redled  to  the  cure  of  the  general  weaknefs  and 
debility,  or  the  particular  weaknefs  and  debility 
of  the  llomach.  The  firft  of  thefe  purpofes  will 
be  belt  accompliflied  by  a proper  attention  to  diet 
and  exercife  ; in  particular,  by  a liberal  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  regular  exercife  in  the  open  air,  fea- 
bathing,  &c. ; the  fecond  of  thefe  will  be  bed  ob- 
tained by  a cautious  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as 
ftrengthen  thefe  parts,  as  barks,  fteel,  vitriolic  acid, 
port  wine,  &c. 

As  this  fymptom  of  flatulence,  however,  is  not 
conftantly  prefent  in  the  debilitated  date  of  the 
domach  and  bowels,  but  occurs  efpecially  on  udng 
vegetable  food  ; fo  this  leads  us  to  obferve,  that 
vegetable  aliment  may  in  general  be  conlidered  as 
the  exciting  caufe  of  this  complaint. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  it,  therefore,  fliould 
avoid  the  ufe  of  vegetables  as  much  a»  poflible, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  known  to  produce  this  affec- 
tion, as  cabbages,  peafe,  &-c. 


OF  LOW  SPIRITS  OR  VAPOURS. 

* \ 

This  alfo  is  only  a Tymptom  of  fome  other  more 
general  aflfedion,  as  the  hyderic  or  hypochondriac 
difeafe. 

To  what  has  already  been  faid  on  thefe  fubjeds, 
we  fhall  therefore  entirely  refer  our  readers  for  fur- 
ther information. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

'As  the  eye  is  the  moil  important  and  mofl 
complicated  organ  of  all  our  I’enfes,  fo  its  dif- 
eafes  are  in  the  fame  proportion  the  nioH;  inte- 
lefting,  and  the  mod  frequent.  I confider  it, 
therefore,  as  a defect  in  the  author’s  plan,  that, 
in  the  prefent  edition,  he  has  entirely  omitted  this^ 
fubjecl;  more  efpecially  too,  as  many  of  the  {lighter 
affedtions  that  afterwards  terminate  in  the  com- 
plete deltrudion  of  the  mechanilin  of  this  beauti- 
ful organ,  might,  by  a very  little  {kill  and  atten- 
tion at  firft,  have  been  altogether  prevented  or  re- 
moved. 

Of  all  thefe,  injiammation  is  the  mofl  fre- 
quent, and  perhaps,  in  its  confequences,  the  moll 
important.  ‘ In  this  difeafe,  the  eye  is  afteded 
with  pain  and  heat ; and  a fenfation  of  motes,  or 
fome  foreign  body,  betwixt  the  eye-lids  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  There  is  a difcharge  of  tears 
from  the  eye,  and,  on  looking  into  it,  we  obferve 
more  or  lefs  rednefs,  or  inflammation  on  the  white 
part,  often  extending  along  the  membrane  that 
lines  the  eye-lids.  When  the  afl'edion  is  eonfi- 
derable,  light  becomes  painful  to  the  eye,  and  the 
patient  has  more  or  lei's  of  fever. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  induced  by  va- 
rious caufes,  as  blows  or  wounds  of  the  eye  ; by 
the  ftimulus  of  external  bodies,  as  motes,  or  dull 
introduced  between  the  eye-lid  and  globe  of  the 
eye ; by  fmoke,  or  acrid  vapours  applied  to  the 
eye  ; by  the  application  of  too  much  light,  &-c.  It 
is  frequently  induced,  in  literary  people,  by  too 
dole  an  application  to  ftudy,  efpecially  with  candle- 
light ; and  ftill  m.ore  frequently  in  drunkards,  by 
frequent  repeated  intoxication. 
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This  difeafe,  by  negled,  or  improper  treatment, 
frequently  terminates  in  blindnefs : it  requires, 

therefore,  our  utmod  attention.  When  the  difeafe  is 
violent,  and  efpecially  if  attended  with  fymptoms 
of  fever,  general  bleedings  are  neceflary  ; but  local 
bleeding  is  in  general  more  ferviceable.  This  may 
be  done,  either  by  fcarifying  and  cupping  on  the 
temples,  or  by  leeches  applied  round  the  eye. 
Dividing  the  turgid  velfels  of  the  eye  with  a fcalpel 
or  lancet,  is  the  mod  effectual  method  of  drawing 
blood  from  the  part  affedted.  When  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation  has  been  lefiened  by  any  of 
the  means  above  mentioned,  an  adringent  walh 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  eye  ; and  it  ought  to 
be  defended  from  tne  light,  by  means  of  a fhade 
made  of  a piece  of  filk.  A folution  of  white  vi- 
triol, in  the  proportion  of  from  three  to  fix  grains, 
according  to  circumdances,  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
makes  a very  good  wadi  for  this  purpofe.  The 
parts  to  be  kept  condantly  moid  with  this,  applied 
on  a bit  of  foft  rag  faflened  to  the  diade. 

Speck  or  Film  of  the  Eye. — This  difeafe  confids  in 
a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  opacity  in  the  clear  part 
of  the  eye.  It  is  a common  effedt  of  inflammation, 
when  that  difeafe  has' either  been  negledled,  or  im- 
properly treated  ; and  occurs  but  too  frequently, 
even  under  the  bell  management.  The  remedies 
in  this  complaint  are,  efcharotics  or  dimulants  ap- 
plied to  the  eye ; or  the  difeafed  part  may  be  re- 
moved at  once  by  the  knife.  As  the  application 
of  thefe  remedies,  however,  requires  both  dexte- 
rity and  judgement,  they  are  not  to  be  ufed  with- 
out the  aflidance  and  advice  of  fome  medical  gen- 
tleman. 

CataraSi. — This  difenfe  confids  in  an  opacity, 
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either  of  the  Lens,  or  of  its  coats.  It  is  diftin- 
guiflied  by  obferving,  on  looking  into  the  eye,  an 
opaque  body  feated  immediately  behind  the  pupil. 
It  can  only  be  removed  by  an  operation,  which 
confifts  either  in  depreflirrg  or  extrading  this  opaque 
body. 

Amaurojis^  or  Gutta  Serena, — In  this  difeafe,  the 
appearance  of  the  eye  is  perfedly  natural ; there 
is  neither'  opacity  of  the  cornea,  nor  of  the  lens. 
On  examining  the  eye  carefully,  however,  we  per- 
ceive the  pupil  large  and  dilated  ; and  if  we  cover 
the  eye,  and  then  expofe  it  fuddenly  to  a ftrong 
light,  no  contradion  of  the  pupil  takes  place.  This 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  or  want  of  contradion  on 
expofure  to  light,  conftitutes,  therefore,  the  charac- 
teriftic  fymptom  of  the  difeafe.  This  difeafe  may 
often  be  prevented,  and  fometimes  even  cured. 
What  we  principally  trull  to  for  thefe  purpofes, 
is  the  introdudion  of  a chord  into  the  neck,  along 
with  a CGurfe  of  mercury  properly  conduded. 

It  were  eafy  to  enumerate  here  many  other  dif- 
eafes  of  the  eye;  thefe,  however,  as  they  are  lefs 
frequent,  and  efpecially  as  they  feldom  admit  of  a 
cure,  or  even  much  relief,  by  limple  means,  we 
rather  chufe  to  omit  in  a popular  Work  of  this  na- 
ture. 
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OF  SCHIRROUS  AND  CANCEROUS  AFFEC- 

\ 

TIONS. 


These  difeafes,  when  once  fairly  formed,  are 
never  cured,  and  feldom  even  relieved,  by  means 
of  medicines.  Of  the  inefficacy  of  all  thefe  to  ac- 
complilh  a cure,  however  much  they  may  have 
been  extolled  by  thofe  who  invented  or  introduced 
them,  every  medical  man,  of  any  experience  or  ob- 
fervation,  muft  unfortunately  be  but  too  much  con- 
vinced. He?nIock,  qrfenic,  the  carbonic  acid  gas^ 
have  only  raifed  the  public  expeflation  for  a time, 
to  make  them  feel  more  leverely  the  bitterneis  or 
difappointment.  In  luch  a fituation,  therefore,  to 
bring  forward  a long  catalogue  of  medicines,  with 
a great  parade  of  obfervatioiis  and  diiedlions  on 
the  method  of  ufing  them,  and  a full  and 
cular  account  of  the  regimen  to  be  obferved,  o^c. 
were  the  grotfeft  affedlation  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  of  thefe  obfervations,  and  the  greateft  infult 
on  the  public.  This,  however,  though  the  truth,  is 
not  the  'whole  truth.  Satisfied  as  he  is  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy of  every  medicine  hitherto  difcov'ered  tor  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  he  is  no  lefs  fo,  that  a cure 
may  in  general  be  accomplilhed  by  an  operation, 
if  properly  performed,  and  in  due  time.  Such  be- 
ing his  firm  belief,  to  impofe  upon  any  of  his  read- 
ers, in  thefe  unfortunate  circumltances,  \yith  a long 
lift  of  medicines  and  diredions,  that  could  at  belt 
only  ferve  to  amufe  them,  till  the  chance  of  a cure 
from  an  operation  were  either  much  diminiftied,  or 
perhaps  eiitir?'ly  gone,  were  at  once  the  higheft 
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cruelty  and  diflionefty.  All  that  he  {hall  here, 
therefore,  propofe  to  himfelf,  will  be  to  offer  a 
ew  obfervations  on  the  means  of  diftinguiffiing 
hchirrus  and  Cancer  from  other  complaints,  that 
uch  as  labour  under  them,  aware  of  their  danger, 
may  have  recourfe  to  the  operation  in  time  ; and 
\^ere  unfortunately  this  has  been  neglected,  to 

u ^wo  on  the  means  of  alleviat^ig 

the  dilirefs  they  conllantly  produce. 

Chancer  and  Schirrus  are  but  different  names  for 
diffeient  flates  of  the  fame  difeafe.  Schirrus  is  a 
hard,  kuotty,  often  painful  fwelling  of  fome  gland, 
the  (kin  ftill  remaining  entire  ; when  this  breaks’ 
and  the  gland  ulcerates,  it  is  called  a Cancer.  It 
is  diftinguiflied  by  the  following  marks.  It  appears' 
mod:  frequently  in  the  breads  of  women.  The 
fwelling  is  at  firll  commonly  fmall,  hard,  and  move- 
able  ; it  continues  often  long  almoft  flationary,  with 
little  addition  of  fize,  and  very  little  pain;  at  length, 
hov/ever, 'it  begins  to  increafe  in  fize,  and  to  get 
an  irregular  knotty  feel.  Severe  {hooting  pains 
are  felt  darting  through  it.  After  continuing  in 
this  date  for  fome  time,  more  or  lefs  according  to 
circumdances,  the  Ikin,  which  was  hitherto  found, 
and  moved  eafily  on  the  fwelling,  now  becomes 
red  and  painful,  and  cannot  be  made  to  Aide  on 
the  parts  beneath.  If  the  Schirrus  be  not  now 
removed,  it  commonly  foon  degenerates  into  can- 
cer. The  {kin,  where  it  was  inflamed  and  pain- 
ful; breaks,  the  edges  retract,  become  hard  and 
ragged,  a thin  foetid  difeharge  takes  place,  and 
the  whole  lurface  of  the  fore  gets  a very  knotty 
and  irregular  appearance. 

This  train  of  lymptoms  will  in  general  ferve  fuf- 
ficiently  to  point  out  this  difeafe.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  be  obferved,  that  the  earlier  recourfe’ 
is  had  to  the  operation,  fo  much  the  greater  the 
pobability  of  a complete  cure.  When  unfortu- 
nately 
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nately  it  has  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  a of 
open  cancer,  ftill,  however,  where  all  the  difeafed 
parts  can  be  fofely  removed,  and  where  the  patient 
is  otherwife  in  good  health,  an  operation  ought  to 
be  advifed,  as  the  only  chance  the  patient  has  ot 
efcaping  a molt  painful  lingering  death. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  allowed  to  proceed 
fo  far  as  to  render  an  operation  inadvifeable,  all 
that  remains  is,  to  endeavour  to  palliate  the  fymp- 
toms  For  this  purpole,  a hemlock- poultice,  along 
with  the  ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  internally,  has 
fometimes  been  found  ufeful.  One  of  the  rno 
eflfeaual  applications,  however,  yet  clifcovered,  1 
believe,  is  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  rernedy, 
if  it  do  not  cure,  often  retards  the  progrefs  of  the 
fore,  and  for  a time  gives  it  a healing  appearance 
and’at  lead  feldom  fails  to  alleviate  the  pain.  Should 
it  fail  in  this  refped,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  opiates 
in  fach  quantities  as  to  produce  this  effect.  This 
is  all  that  can,  in  fuch  unfortunate  circumllances, 
be  accomplilhed  by  medicine. 
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Preliminary  Observations. — It  is  not  intended 
to  enter  here  into  any  critical  difciuifition  on  the , 
origin  or  hiftory  of  this  complaint,  the  period  at 
which,  or  the  country  where,  it  firft  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Thefe  queftions,  though  in  themfelves 

G g 4 highly 
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highly  curious  and  interefting,  feem  not  yet  to 
have  received  any  very  fatisfaaory  anl'wer.  I do 
not  prelume  to  have  any  thing  new  upon  thel'e 
fuojeas  to  offer ; and  even  if  I had,  I believe  moft 

thinking  fuch 

diicullions  here  quite  out  of  place. 

Though  I would  thus  avoid,  however,  to  enter 
on  theie  lubjeds,  as  being  quite  foreign  to  my  plan, 
and  to  the  general  intention  of  this  Work  ; yet  an- 
other  queftion  of  fuch  importance  in  a pradical 
view  Itill  remains,  that  1 think  it  neceflary,  before 
going  farther,  to  olfer  a few  obfervations  on  it. 
This  is  the  much- agitated  queftion.  Whether  go- 
norrhoea and  lues  venerea,  or  a clap  and  pox, 
be  the  fame  dileafe  ? As  the  determination  of  this 
queftion  has  an  intimate  connedlion  with  the  prac- 
tice in  the  forrner  ot  thefe  difeafes,  and  particularly 
vith  the  propriety  of  adminiftering  mercury  for  its 
cure,  1 Ihall  briefly  ftate  the  arguments  on  either 
fide,  that  I may  with  more  coniideiice  come  to  a 
conclulion. 

It  is  alleged  by  thofe  who  maintain  the  two  dif- 
eaies  to  be  the  fame,  that  gonorrhfjea  fomctimes 
produces  lues,  and  that  gonorrhoea  and  chancre 
mutually  produce  one  another.  Thefe  aflfer- 
tions,  as  they  have  been  made  with  confidence,  if 
they  were  fully  proved,  would  fettle  the  matter 
beyond  farther  difpute.  This,  however,  it  mult 
be  obferved,  has  not  hitherto  been  done  by  any  fa- 
tisfadory  experiments  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  ; 
while  the  few  accidental  cafes  (for  they  are  al- 
lowed to  be  rare,  even  by  thofe  who  fupport  this 
dodrine)  brought  forward  to  eftablilh  the  famenefs 
of  the  rriatter  in  gonorrhoea  and  ‘‘chancre,  or  the 
termination  of  the  former  in  lues,  admit  at  Icaft  of 
as  eafy  an  explanation,  upon  the  oppolite  dodrinc 
of  the  two  dileafes  being  different.  * 

Gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  it  is  allowed  on  all 

hands, 
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ininds,  make  their  appearance  at  very  uncertain 
intervals,  fometimes  days,  for  indance,  fometimes 
weeks,  from  the  period  of  infection.  Now,  as 
thefe  tvvo  dileafes  often  take  place  in  the  fame  per* 
fon,  and  about  the  fame  time  after  infection,  fo  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  the  one  occurs  a conlider- 
able  time  after  the  other.  This  circumtlance, 
however,  of  the  one’s  appearing  fome  time  later 
than  the  other,  is  certainly  no  proof  of  the  one  ha- 
ving prodneed  the  other ; fince  it  is  well  known 
alfo,  that  they  both  frequently  appear  together, 
and  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  may  appear  at 
a very'difl'erent  and  uncertain  period  from  the  time 
of  infedion.  The  llrength  of  this  argument,  there- 
fore, cannot  red  upon  the  general  principle  of  the 
one’s  being  caufed  by  the  other,  becaufe  preceded 
by  it  in  point  of  time  ; but  mud  depend  upon  the 
particular  evidence  adduced,  in  each  cafe  indanced 
in,  that  onlv  one  form  of  the  difeafe  exided  at  the 
•time  in  the  fubjed  whence  it  was  derived.  Satis* 
fadory  proof  of  this  kind  can  fcarcely  be  expeded 
to  occur  in  the  common  courfe  of  pradice,  and  can 
only  be  had  by  experiments  made  on  purpofe. 
with  fubjeds  whofe  veracity  we  can  rely  on,  and 
where  we  are  certain  no  other  caufe  of  difeafe  has 
been  applied  than  what  forms  the  fubjed  of  the 
experiment. 

The  fame  reafoning  that  has  been  ufed  with  re- 
fped  to  gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  applies  with  equal, 
and  indeed  with  greater  force,  to  gonorrhcEa  and 
lues.  The  infedion  in  a cafe  of  chancre  may  lie 
concealed  for  days,  or  even  for  a few  weeks,  before 
it  breaks  out ; but  in  lues,  the  poifon  may  remain 
latent  for  months,  and  even  years,  and  at  lad  Ihow 
itfelf  in  the  mod  unequivocal  form.  So  that  in  this 
lad  cafe,  in  addition  to  the  former  difficulty  of  af- 
certaining  with  certainty,  whether  the  patient  was 
expofed  only  to  one  infedion  at  the  time,  there  is 

over 
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over  and  above  fuperadded,  tlie  very  great  chance 
of  this  difeafe  previoully  exilting  in  the  ryitem,  un- 
known, unlufpedled,  even  by  the  patient  himfelf, 
or  the  furgeon. 

Having  thus  fet  afide  the  principal  arguments 
adduced  on  this  lide  of  the  queltion,  as  inconclu- 
iive  and  unfatisfadiory,  let  us  now  examine  the  ar- 
guments brought  forward  in  fiipport  of  the  other. 
The  chief  of  thefe  are  drawn  from  the  different 
fymptoms  of  the  two  difeafes,  their  different  termi- 
nations where  they  are  allowed  to  proceed,  as  well 
as  the  different  method  of  treatment  neceffary  to 
their  cure. 

1.  The  fymptoms  are  different.  Gonorrhoea  is 
never,  in  a natural  ftate,  attended  with  ulceration  ; 
chancre  always  is,  either  at  firfl,  or  very  foon  there- 
after : Gonorrhoea  is  merely  an  inflammation  of  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  urethra,  wdth  an  increafed 
difeharge  ; a chancre  may  be  faid  to  be  a phage- 
denic or  corroding  ulcer  of  the  glans  or  prepuce 

2.  Tlie 

* To  account  for  this  marked  difference  in  the  fymptoms  of  the 
tvvo  difeafes,  the  external  parts  of  the  human  body  have  been  divided 
into  feeretinft  and  non-fecreting  forfaces.  Secreting  fui  faces  have  been 
defined  to  be  “ all  the  paiVages  for  extraneous  matter,  including  alfo 
the  dutls  of  glands,  fuch  as  the  mouth,  nofc,  eyes,  anus,  and  urethra 
non-fecreting  furfaces,  again,  have  been  defined  to  be  “ the  exter- 
nal fkin  in  general.”  This  dillindlion,  as  it  is  fimple  and  obvious, 
>vas  certainly  founded  on  a6lual  obfervation.  This,  however,  was 
too  fimple  and  too  general  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  as  it  was  loon  difeovered,  that  one  of  thefe  furfaces,  with- 
out any  afngnable  caufe,  would  frequently  affume  properties  and  ac- 
tions, which,  according  to  the  definition,  belonged  cxclufively  to 
the  other.  A more  comprehenfive  difeovery,  however,  was  fortu- 
nately made,  about  this  time,  of  a fort  of  intermediate  furface,  which, 
as  it  poffcffed  the  charadters  of  neither  of  the  former,  (or,  in  other 
words,  had  none  of  its  own),  fo  was  it  at  perfect  liberty  to  affume 
cither  the  one  or  the  other,  as  occafion  might  require.  One  difficulty 
was  thus  avoided,  at  the  expcnce,  however,  as  fometimes  happens, 
of  inclining  another.  For  this  third  furface,  though  intended  only 
TO  affift  one  or  other  of  the  former  two,  as  occafion  might  require, 
feemed  to  render  the  very  exiftence  of  both  problematical,  and  any 
attempt  at  diftindion  between  them  nugatory  j like  a true  auxiliary, 
he  feemed  to  threaten  both  the  parties  he  was  called  to  aflilt  with 
utter  deftrudion. 
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2.  The  terminations^  too,  of  the  two  difeafes, 
when  left  to  themfelves,  are  very  different.  Go- 
norrhoea is  in  general  a mild  difeafe,  and,  when 
not  mifmanaged  by  the  patient,  feldora  fails 
to  go  off  of  itfelf,  without  leaving  any  bad 
confequences  behind.  Chancre  is  on  all  hands  al- 
lowed to  be  a molt  obllinate  complaint,  that  almoft 
never  goes  off  without  the  ufe  of  medicine ; and 
when  it  does,  for  certain  leaves  a pox  behind.  This 
leads  to  the  confideration  of  the,  third  difference 
between  thefe  two  difeafes,  namely,  in  the  method 
of  cure. 

3.  Gonorrhoea,  it  was  already  obferved,*  often 
goes  off  of  itfelf,  without  the  ufe  of  any  medicine, 
and  even  in  more  obllinate  cafes,  where  fome  me- 
dicine becomes  requifite,  mercury  adminillered  in- 
ternally is  never  found  of  any  ufe  ; and  even  in  its 
local  application,  it  is  not  fo  effectual  as  fome  other 
allringents  or  ftimulants  are  found  to  be.  Chancre, 
on  the  other  hand,  whilft  it  almoft  never  goes  oft 
fpontaneoufly,  fo  it  can  be  cured  fafely  and  effec- 
tually by  a complete  courfe  of  mercury  alone. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fadls  and  the  reafoning 
which  would  eftablifti  the  identity  of  the  two  dif- 
eafes, are  both  equally  uncertain  and  fallacious  ; 
while  the  dodtrine  that  maintains  them  to  be  diffe- 
rent is  fuppoVted  by  the  moft  obvious  and  unequi- 
vocal proofs,  the  marked  difference  in  the  fymp- 
toms,  as  well  as  in  the  method  of  cure.  Waving, 
therefore,  any  farther  difeuftions  on  this  fubjedl,  I 
now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  twm  difeafes  feparately, 
beginning  with  gonorrhoea. 


OF 
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By  the  term  Gonorrhoea  is  underftood  a difcharge 
oF  purulent  matter  From  the  urethra.  When  that 
difcharge  is  the  conFequence  of  impure  venereal 
intercourfe,  it  is  called  virulent,  to  diitinguifli  it 
from  fimple  gonorrhoea,  which  may  proceed  from 
the  application  of  any  ftimulus  to  the  urethra, 
ftrong  enough  to  produce  inflammation. 

This  difcharge  occurs  in  different  people,  and 
even  in  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times,  at  very 
different  periods  from  the  time  of  expofure  to 
the  infedion.  We  are  not  able  to  affign  any 
general  principle  for  the  more  or  iefs  early  ap- 
pearance of  this  complaint ; nor  does  iu  future  vio- 
lence, fo  far  as  has  hitherto  been  afcertained,  bear 
any  determined  proportion  to  the  period  of  its 
commencement.  Sometimes  the  difcharge  takes 
place  in  the  courfe  of  a few  hours  from  expofure 
to  infedfion  ; more  frequently,  however,  it  does 
not  occur  for  fome  days ; and  in  fome  inflances, 
not  till  Jeveral  weeks  thereafter. 

At  fome  uncertain  period,  then,  mqfl;  frequently 
of  three  or  four  days,  after  being  expofed  to  iii- 
fedlion,  the  patient  begins  to  feel  fome  titillation 
or  itching  near  the  point  of  his  yard,  which  by 
degrees  proceeds  to  a fenfation  of  pain  and  heat. 
His  attention  being  now  diredfed  to  the  part, 
he  commonly  obferves  a degree  of  tenflon  and 
fulnefs  about  the  qriflce  of  the  urethra,  and  the 
opening  of  this  canal  appears  contradted,  and  of 
a more  florid  colour.  'The  difcharge  is  flill, 
however,  trifling ; and  it  is  only  by  carefully 
prefllng  the  urethra,  and  fqueezing  it,  as  it 
were,  torwards,  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb, 

that 
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that  he  at  lad  perceives  a drop  of  a whitifti  fluid  iflue 
from  its  extremity ; and  on  infpedion,  his  linen 
is  commonly  found  a little  ftained.  Upon  making 
water,  too,  the  patient  now  feels  a fmart  burning 
pain  at  a particular  part  of  the  urethra,  commonly 
near  its  extremity.' 

' Thefe,  as  they  are  always  the  firft,  fo  in  fome 
cafes  they  are  the  only  fymptoms  attending  this 
difeafe  ; more  frequently,  however,  thefe,  whilll 
they  increafe  in  violence,  begin  alfo  to  be  ac- 
companied with  fome  others.  The  inflammation 
extending  farther^ down  the  urethra,  the  whole 
canal  often  becomes  tenfe  and  painful  to  the  touch ; 
and  this  affedlion  being  gradually  communicated 
to  the  bladder,  brings  on  a great  degree  of  irrita- 
bility of  that  organ.  Hence  the  patient  cannot 
retain  his  urine  for  any  length  of  time  ; and  hence 
too  (fuch  is  the  increafed  adion  of  that  organ,  or 
at  leafl.  its  increafed  irritability)  almoft  unawares, 
and  before  he  is  ready  to  receive  it,  the  urine 
begins  to  flow,  whilft  at  the  tame  time,  from  the 
diminifhed  fize  of  the  canal  from  inflainmaiion, 
it  flows  only  in  a fmall  ftream,  or  almoft  drop  by 
drop.  This  irritability,  too,  of  the  urinary  organs, 
often  extends  to  the  redum,  and  the  mufcles  aflb- 
ciated  with  it,  which  again  produces  a conftant 
tenefmus  or  inclination  to  go  to  ftool ; and  thefe 
two  affedions  thus  ading  and  re-ading  on  one  an- 
other, frequently  produce  the  greateft  mifery  and 
diftrefs. 

In  this  fltuation,  reft  in  bed,  which  fo  often  af- 
fords relief  in  other  complaints,  and  to  W’hich  at 
firft  eager  recourfe  is  commonly  had  in  this,  can  fel- 
dom  be  freely  indulged.  No  fooner  is  the  patient 
warm  in  bed,  and  perhaps  about  to  fall  afleep,  than 
he  is  feized  with  the  'moft  painful  and  excruciating 
chordee.  This  is  an  involuntary  and  painful 
eredion  of  the  penis,  and  is  often  fo  fevere  as  ei- 

ther 
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thei  to  compel  him,  however  rclud:antly,  to  get 
out  of  bed,  or  at  leail  entirely  to  break  his  reft, 
Belide  thele,  which  are  the  more  ordinary  fymp- 
torns  of  this  complaint,  others  likewife  occalionally 
make  their  appearance,  frequently  indeed  from  im- 
management  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  have  been  fe- 
patient  has  uled  much  freedom  with 
mifelf  in  taking  exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback, 
y^nthout  the  precaution  of  fufpending  his  tefticles 
in  a trufs,  he  is  often  attacked  with  a violent  in- 
Jiammation  of  the  tejlicles.  Sometimes,  too,  this 
complaint  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  too  ftrong  an 
injedion  ; and  in  fuch  as  have  had  the  complaint 

before,  even  a mild  injedion  will  produce  a re- 
lapfe. 

Swellings  of  one  or  more  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  groin,  frequently  take  place  in  this 
difeafe.  On  fome  occalions,  they  become  confi- 
derably  hard  and  enlarged,  and  are  produdive  of 
fome  inconvenience  and  uneafinefs  in  walking. 

1 hey  feem,  however,  to  be  merely  fympathetic 
fwellings  of  thefe  glands,  from  the  irritation  of  the 
acrid  matter  of  gonorrhoea- applied  to  the  oriflces 
of  the  lymphatics,  and  commonly  fubfide  of  them- 
felves  without  any  particular  attention. 

The  difcharge  in  gonorrhoea  commonly  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  membrane  lining  the  infide  of 
the  urethra.  It  is  not,  however,  always  confined 
to  this  alone.  In  patients  who  have  the  prepuce 
tight,  and  where  of  courfe  the  glans  is  generally 
covered,  there  takes  place  a conftant  fecretion 
from  the  membrane  lining  the  prepuce,  and  which 
is  afterwards  refieded  over  the  glans,  fimilar  to 
that  afforded  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  ii- 
rethra,  of  which  the  former  feems  merely  a conti- 
nuation. In  fuch  people,  the  inflammation,  from 
the  greater  irritability  of  the  parts,  fometimes  ex- 
tending 
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tending  over  the  whole  outer  furface  of  the  glans, 
and  the  inner  furface  of  the  prepuce,  a difcbarge 
(imilar  in  every  refped  to  what  proceeds  from  the 
urethra,  takes  place  from  the  whole  of  thcfe  fur- 
faces,  efpecially  about  the  bajis  of  l\iQ.glans.  Some- 
times this  difcharge  occurs  without  any  previous 
affeflion  of  the  urethra,  when  it  is  named  Gonor- 
rhoea Spuria. 

Excoriations  very  readily  occur  in  this  laft- men- 
tioned htuation,  if  the  patient  be  not  very  careful 
to  keep  the  parts  clean  by  frequent  walhing. 
Sometimes  a phimojis,  at  others  a paraphimojis^ 
according  as  the  prepuce  has  been  drawn  over  the 
glans,  or  retraded  behind  it,  before  the  acceffion 
of  the  inflammation  is  produced  by  the  fame 
caufe. 

In  women,  gonorrhoea  is  attended  with  many 
of  the  fymptoms  that  ferve  to  diflinguilh  this  dif- 
eafe  in  men.  In  them,  however,  it  k often  a 
milder  difeafe,  and  is  frequently  with  difficulty 
diftinguiflicd  from  another  complaint,  to  which 
ihefe  parts  are  liable,  the  fluor  albus,  or  whites. 
Both  complaints  are  attended  with  a difcharge  of 
a W'hitifli  purulent  matter  from  the  vagina ; and 
in  both  cafes  this  matter  is  fometimes  fo  acrid 
as  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  even  to  produce  a limilar  difcharge  in  a per- 
fon  of  the  other  fex  who  may  have  had  connedion 
with  them  at  the  time.  Though  thefe  circum- 
llances,  however,  may  fometimes,  where  the  wo- 
man chufes  to  conceal  the  real  difeafe,  render  this 
matter  doubtful  to  the  medical  attendant,  yet  fhe 
herfelf  can  fcarcely  be  miftaken  as  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  her  complaint.  The  fluor  albus  is  a chro- 
nic difeafe,  generally  of  fome  continuance ; at 
lead  in  its  earlier  periods,  it  is  fo  evidently  con- 
neded  with  the  periodical  difcharge,  (occurring 
chiefly,  either  periodically,  after  each  monthly 
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evacuation,  or  in  a more  permanent  form,  after' 
that  difeharge  ceafes),  and  has  fo  few  of  the 
fymptoms  that  diftinguifn  gonorrhoea,  fnch  as 
pain  and  heat  in  making  water,  inflammation  of 
the  labia,  &c.  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  any 
miflake  in  fuch  fituations ; while  again,  in  its  more 
advanced  ftages,  when  it  is  more  apt  to  be  fe- 
vere,  and  to  aflbme  fome  of  the  appearances  of 
the  other,  the  continuance  of  the  dileafe,  and 
its  gradual  progrefs,  muft  have  ferved  fufficiently 
to  eflablifli  a diftindion.  This,  at  any  rate,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  lefs  confequence,  as  the  fame  reme- 
dies are  equally  applicable  to  both  dileafes. 


OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

r 

On  the  cure  of  no  other  difeafe  whatever,  have 
a greater  diverfity  of  opinions  been  entertained  by 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  vul- 
gar, than  on  that  of  gonorrhoea.  As  this  difeafe, 
from  its  feat  and  mode  of  infedion,"'was  for  a long 
while  believed  to  be  only  a fymptom  of  lues,  fo  it 
partook  of  all  the  medicines  introduced  for  the 
cure  of  that  complaint.  Mercury,  however,  which, 
after  various  trials  with  other  medicines,  was  at 
length  found  to  be  a complete  fpecific  for  the 
lues,  was  not  found  poflefled  of  fimilar  powers  in 
the  cure  of  gonorrhoea  ; and  thus,  whilfl;  it  in  a 
great  meafure  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  other  medi- 
cines in  the  cure  of  the  former,  it  was  only  ufed  in 
common  with  them  in  the  cure  of  the  latter  difeafe  : 
Nay,  farther,  this  difeafe,  it  is  now  well  known, 
will  often,  perhaps,  if  not  improperly  managed, 
would  always  terminate  of  itfelf ; fo  that  a varie- 
ty of  new  medicines,  which,  in  confequence  of  no 
particular  fpecific  having  been  diftovered,  were 
conflantly  introduced,  ealily  procured  the  belief 
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of  producing  a cure,  which  was  only  the  natural 
termination  of  the  difeafe. 

It  has  juil  been  obferved,  that  this  difeafe  often 
terminates  of  itfelf  without  any  medicines,  and 
that  no  fpecific  remedy  for  it  has  hitherto  been 
diicovered;  it  may  therefore  be  alleged,  that 
the  ufe  of  medicines  in  altogether  fuperfluous 
This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  ; for  though  the 
difeafe,  when  left  to  itfelf,  will  go  otf  fponta- 
neoully,  yet  it  is  apt  to  continue  long,  and,  belide 
the  anxiety  and  uneaiinefs  which  this  produces, 
expofes  the  patient  all  the  while  to  other  injuries 
in  confequence  of  this  complaint,  fuch  as  fwelled 
tefticles,  phymofis,  paraphymofis,  &-c  ; and  even 
when  does  go  off,  it  not  unfrequeutly  leaves  a 
gleet  behind ; a complaint  more  difficult  of  cure  than 
the  original  one.  ' Nor,  though  a fpecitic  be  un- 
known, are  we  without  fuch  medicines  as  will 
produce  a cure  much  fooner  tnan  if  the  difeafe  had 
been  left  to  itfelf.  Thefe,  therefore,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  mention. 

In  treating  of  the  difference  between  gonorrhoea 
and  lueG,  it  was  remarked,  among  other  dillinctions," 
that  the  two  difeafes  required  a perfedlly  different 
method  of  cure  ; that  while  the  latter  yielded  to 
mercury  only,  the  former  might  be  always  cured 
without  the  ufe  of  that  medicine.  Of  this  fad;  it 
is  of  the  utmofl  importance  for  both  the  furgeon 
and  the  patient  to  be  well  convinced  ; otherwife 
the  one  will  be  difappointed  in  his  expectation  of 
a Ipeedy  cure,  while  the  other  will  fulferthe  hard- 
ffiip  of  a protiaded  courfe  of  mercury,  without  the 
fmallefl  benefit.  Even  when  the  furgeon  is  fatis- 
fied  of  this  himfelf,  he  finds  it  often  impoffible  to 
, convince  his  patient,  and  is  fometimes  forced  to 
adminifler  mercury  to  him,  to  prevent  his  taking 
it  privately.  The  author  would  therefore  beg 
leave  to  repeat  here,  as  he  thinks  attention  to  this 
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circumflance  of  great  confequence,  that  in  no  va- 
riety of  fimple  gonorrhoea,  nor  in  any  of  thofe  dif- 
eales  that  are  the  confequence  of  it,  is  the  inter- 
nal life  of  mercury,  either  in  the  flightell  degree 
ufeful  or  neceffary. 

This  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  ufe  of  mercury 
for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  being  founded  on  the 
old  and  popular  opinion  of  the  limilariry  of  the 
two  difeafes,  long  continued,  and  even  yet,  in  fome 
mcafure.  Hill  continues  to  affedl  the  practice  in  this 
complaint.  As  we  find  fome  late  authors  on  this 
fubjed;  pretend,  that  though  mercury  be  not  al- 
ways necefiary  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet 
fome  cafes  occur  which  cannot  be  cured  without  the 
ufe  of  this  medicine.  Thefe,  however,  are  allow- 
ed, even  by  the  advocates  for  the  famenefs  of  the 
two  difeafes,  to  be  fo  rare,  that,  inftead  of  ferving 
as  general  principles  to  confirm  their  own  dodrine, 
they  rather  tend  to  efiablifii  the  oppofite,  by  ap- 
pearing like  exceptions  to  a general  rule.  Mer- 
cury, however,  feems  to  be  daily  lefs  and  lefs 
iifed  in  this  complaint ; and  it  may  be  hoped, 
from  a more  accurate  and  extcnfive  information  on 
this  fubjed,  will  foon  be  laid  aiidr  altogether. 

Befide  mercury^  feveral  other  general  remedies 
were  in  ufe  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  ; fuch  as  e- 
'uacuants^  blood-letting,  cathartics,  &c.;  cktergents, 
as  they  were  called,  as  the  ballams  and  turpen- 
tines ; demulcents^  as  decedions  of  mucilaginous 
plants,  marfli-mallows,  &c.  I'he  ufe  of  all  thefe 
was  founded  upon  an  erroneous  idea  of  this  being 
a general  difeafe  affeding  the  whole  fyftem.  This, 
however,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  is  not  the 
cafe  ; it  is  merely  a local  complaint,  and  there- 
fore to  be  treated  with  local  applications.  Thefe 
have  accordingly  of  late  been  very  generally  em- 
ployed, and  have  in  fome  meafure  fuperfeded  the 
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ufe  of  other  medicines.  They  are  ufed  chiefly  in 
a fluid  date,  or  in  the  form  of  injections. 

Injedions  may  be  of  very  different  materials, 
according  to  the  views  of  thofe  who  adminifter 
them,  and  the  diflerent  purpofes  they  are  in- 
tended to  ferve.  Gonorrhoea  , is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  violent  pain  and  inflammation  all 
along  the  urethra,  with  frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  as  well  as  great  pain  and  difficulty 
in  the  difeharge. . In  this  lituation,  anodyne  and 
oily  injections  have  been  propofed,  to  allay  the 
pain,  and  to  defend  the  parts  from,  the  acrimony 
©I  the  difeharge.  That  thefe  remedies,  in  parti- 
cular cales,  are  altogether  without  their  ufe,  1 am 
not  difpofed  to  affert ; but  think  thefe  cafes  occur 
feldom,  and  that  remedies  of  a different  nature 
are  much  more  univerfally  applicable.  .. 

Of  all  the  remedies  that  have  hitherto  been 
tried  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  none  in  general 
anfwer  fo  effeClually  as  an  ajlringent  mjedion ; at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  in  general  perfeCUy  fafe* 
The  only  lituations  where  injeClions  cannot  be 
ufed  with  fafety,  are,  where,  from  the  extent  or 
feverity  of  the  inflammation,  not  only  a great  part 
of  the  urinary  canal,  but’ even  the  bladder,  or  per* 
haps  the  tefles,  have  been  in  fome  meafure  affeCl- 
cd  with  pain  and  inflammation. 

When  much  irritation  takes  place  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  w'ith  conflant  inclination  to 
make  water,  and  fome  pain  and  fwelling  in  one  or 
perhaps  both  tefles ; Vvhen.  all  or  any  of  thefe 
fymptoms  occur  in  any  confiderable  degree,  aftrin- 
gent  injeClions  mufl  be  laid  afide,  till,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  and  a faturnine  poultice,  or 
one  formed  of  crumb  of  bread  and  vinegar,  with 
a plentiful  ufe  of  fome  diluent  drink,  as  water- 
gvuel,  whey,  &c.  and  perhaps  by  the  exhibition  of 
an  anodyne,  with  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  (what 
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may  in  feme  cafes,  when  the  irritation  about  the 
bladder  is  fevere,  anfwer  dill  better)  an  anodyne 
injedion  thrown  up  the  redum,  coinpofed  of  two 
or  three  ounces  of  water-gruel,  and  feventy  or 
eighty  drops  of  laudanum,  the  pain  and  other 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  have  fubfided.  At  the 
fame  time  a little  warm  olive- oil  may  be  thrown 
up  the"  urethra  with  fafety,  often  with  advantage. 
Another  fltuation  ought  perhaps  alfo  to  be  noticed, 
where  injedions  ought  either  not  to  be  ufed  at 
ail,  or  at  lead  with  great  caution ; namely,  where 
the  patient,  either  from  particular  circumdances, 
or  from  his  profeflion,  is  obliged  to  take  violent 
exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback.  in  this  cafe,  it 
were  perhaps  better  to  omit  injedions,  either  till  he 
has  more  leifure,  or  till*  the  lymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation fubdde ; at  any  rate,  they  are  to  be  ufed 
with  great  caution,  neither  too  ftrong  nor  too  fre- 
quently repeated  ; and  the  patient  mud  take  par- 
'ticular  care,  by  the  ufe  of  a fufpenfary,  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  poflible,  the  accident  of  a fwelled  te- 
d:icle. 

A great  number  of  different  adringents  may  be 
ufed  in  the  form  of  injedion  for  the  cure  of  go- 
norrhoea. Indeed  the  principal  difficulty  feems 
be  to  be  to  make  a feledion  among  fuch  a variety. 
^ Different  ones  may  perhaps  fucceed  better  in  dif- 
^^erent  cafes;  but  there  are  two  or  three  of  almod 
Hiiniverfal  application  ; thefe  are  fugar  of  lead,  alum, 
•and  ‘white  vitriol ; of  which  the  lad  is  perhaps  in 
^ general  the  bed.  It  may  be  ufed  in  the  quantity 
of  from  two  to  five  grains  in  the  ounce  of  water. 
The  other  two,  when  it  is  intended  to.  have  re- 
courfe  to  them,  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame 
proportion. 

Different  conditutions  difler  very  much  in  re- 
fped  of  the  irritability  of  the  urinary  organs,  and 
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of  courfe  in  refpefl  of  the  ftrength  they  will  both 
admit  and  require  injedions  to  be  of,  to  produce 
a proper  effed.  As  this,  however,  is  only  to  be 
learned  from  trial,  care  Ihould  be  taken  always  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  weaker  ones  firft,  and  to  re- 
fort  to  the  llronger  only  when  the  others  have  fail- 
ed. One  or  other  of  thefe,  of  the  ftrength  here 
mentioned,  will  commonly,  if  properly  employ- 
ed, anfwer  our  purpofe. 

Befide  ufing  them  feparately,  we  may  likewife 
combine  them  in  particular  cafes.  For  inftance,  a 
fcruple  of  white  vitriol,  and  half  a fcruple  of  fugar 
of  lead,  diftblved  in  eight  or  nine  ounces  of  water, 
make  a very  proper  injedion  in  an  incipient  gonor- 
rhoea. 

Injedions  compofed  of  the  beft  materials,  and 
of  a fuitable  ftrength,  often  fail  to  produce  the  ei- 
fed  expeded  from  them,  from  mifmanagernent  in 
their  application.  This  happens  chiefly  in  two 
ways ; firft,  from  their  not  being  fairly  applied  to 
the  difeafed  part;  and,  fecondiy,  from  that  applica- 
tion not  being  often  enough  repeated.  People 
not  accuftomed  to  ufe  injedions  frequently  think  g 
they  have  thrown  them  into  the  urethra,  when  on 
a more  careful  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  they 
are  either  ftill  moftly  in  tlie  fyringe,  or  perhaps  have 
run  out  at  the  oppofiteend.  Ihis  is  frequently  th^^ 
fault  of  the  fyringe,  fometimes  of  the  patient.  Tlj^H 
pifton  of  the  fyringe  ought  to  go  fmoothly  and 
ftly,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  completely  fills  tHH 
barrel ; nor  ought  the  point  of  the  fyringe  to  be^r 
too  fliarp,  as  it  would  thus  more  readily  injure  the 
urethra,  and  likewife,  by  its  being  more  apt  to  be 
prefled  againft  the  (ides  of  that  canal,  prevent  the 
efcape  of  the  injedion.  v 

Thefe  things  being  previoufly  attended  to,  the 
patient  ought  to  take  care,  in  ufing  the  injedion, 
not  to  prefs  tile  point  of  the  fyringe  againft  the  ^ 
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fides  of  the  canal,  but  by  keeping  the  fyringe  in  a 
raig  It  11^  with  this,  to  preferve  the  point  difen- 

pulhing  down  the  pillon, 
e wi  e fenfible  of  the  injedlion  gradually  en- 
tering and  diftending  the  urethra.  The  injedion 
ought  now  to  be  retained  in  this  fituation  for  a mi- 
mUe  or  two,  before  the  fyringe  be  withdrawn ; and 
when  this  IS  done,  if  the  operation  has  been  pro- 

be  obferved  to  run  out  ia 

conliderable  quantity. 

. next  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ufe  of  in^ 
jections  is,  that  they  be  frequently  repeated.  This  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  their  producing  any  conlider- 
able effed.  Injedions  are  retained  forfo  fliort  a fpace 
in  the  urethra,  that  this  defed  from  the  nature  of 
the  application,  can  only  be  remedied  by  a frequent 
repetition.  It  were  diHicult,  or  perhaps  impoffible, 
to  give  here  a general  rule  that  might  apply  to 
each  cafe,  as  they  ought  to  be  uled  oftener  or  fel- 
dorner  according  to  the  effeds  produced.  When 
an  injedion  applied  in  the  manner  direded  occa- 
lions  confiderable  pain,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeat- 
ed fo  foon  as  when  it  gives  either  no  pain,  or  very 
little,  on  its  firfl  application.  In  the  firft  cafe  it 
ought  not  to  be  repeated  till  the  pain  fubfides;  in 
the  iaft,  the  oftener  it  is  repeated  the  better. 

I have  here  declined  to  take  notice  of  two  di- 
rcdions  that  are  ‘commonly  given  on  .this  fubjed, 
becaufe  I think  them  always  unnecefTary,  and 
often  troublefome.  What  1 allude  to  are,  the  di- 
redions  fo  generally  given  about  wainimg  the  in- 
jedlion,  and  preventing  its  extending  beyond  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe. 

The  firll  is  often  inconvenient,  and,  fo  far  from 
being  beneficial,  I beliefe  it  rather  prejudicial,  as 
I think  a cold  application  more  likely  to  .abate  in- 
flanimation  than  a warm  one  ; and  the  fecond 
while  it  is  difficult  to  execute,  becaufe  it  is  often 
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impoflible  to  fay  exactly  to  what  particular  point 
the  difeafe  extends ; and  even  if  we  could,  not 
eafy,  when  ufingan  injection,  to  prevent  fome  of  it 
getting  farther.  It  feenis  farther  to  be  entirely 
iieedleis,  becaufe,  if  it  be  allowed  that  a particular 
point,  far  down  perhaps  in  the  urethra,  may  be  af- 
feded  with  this  difeafe,  while  all  th*e  reft  of  this 
canal  to  the  extremity,  though  conftantly  foaked 
in  the  difcharge,  fhall  remain  found,  it  feems  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  matter  diluted  with 
the  injedfion,  and  applied  only  tor  an ' inftant, 
ftiould  produce  any  bad  confequences. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  ufe  injeftions  merely  till 
the  running  be  ftopped.  Thefe,  however  well 
compofed,  or  however  carefully  applied,  if  given  up 
as  foon  as  the  difcharge  diiappears,  that  difcharge 
will  commonly  in  a very  fhort  time  return  a- 
gain.  Another  very  important  caution,  therefore, 
remains  to  be  given,  namely,  that  the  injedlions 
ftiovild  be  continued  for  at  leaft  one  week  or  two  ' 
after  the  difcharge  has  entirely  ceafed.  This  pre- 
caution is  to  be'  difpenfed  wdth  only  at  the  rilk  ot 
lofing  all  the  advantage  hitherto  gained  by  the 
ufe  of  injeaions.  Violent  exercife  of  every  kind 
ought  alfo  to  be  avoided  for  fome  time,  and  all  ex- 
cefs  in  drinking,  &c. 


OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SOME  OCCASIONAL 
SYMPTOMS  OF  GONORRHOEA. 


Though  the  remedies  juft  now  pointed  out  will  % 
in  general  be  all  that  are  requilite  for  the  cure  ot 
gonorrhoea,  yet  it  fometimes  happens  that  fome  of  ^ 
the  accidental  fymptoms  of  that  dileafe  become  fo 
violent  as  to  require  a particular  method  ot  treat- 
ment. ^ 
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Chordee*  This  has  already  been  defined  to  be 
a paintul  involuntary  eredtion  of  the  penis,  attend- 
ed with  a particular  curvature  of  that  member, 
commonly  downwards.  In  a flighter  degree,  it  is 
a common  fymptom  of  gonorrhoea,  and  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  occur  in  the  night  while  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed*. 

It  has  been  confidered  as  in  fome  cafes  injianu 
fn^itory,  and  in  others  fpafmodic.  1 believe  it  to 
be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a violent  eredion, 
from  the  fame  caufes  which  produce  a natural  e- 
reclion,  but  having  their  effecls  increafed  from 
the  greater  irritability  of  the  parts  on  which  they 
ad.  The  pain,  curvature,  permanence  of  this 
eredion,  &c.  are  merely  fymptoins  of  an  increafed 
irregular  .adion  in  thefe  parts. 

When  this  fymptom  is  moderate,  it  requires  no 
particular  treatment,  at  leatl  fcarcely  any  other 
than  is  neceflary  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  general 
difeafe.  Living  abllemioully,  and  carefully  avoiding 
any  thing  heating  or  irritating  in  food  or  drink,  as 
fpices,  fpirits,  &-c.  taking  care  to  keep  the  belly 
open  by  gentle  laxatives ; avoiding  as  much  as 
poflible  all  thofe  Himuli  that  are  apt  to  excite  na- 
tural eredions ; and  elpecially  lying  on  a hard  bed 
or  mattrefs,  with  few  bed-clothes ; will  in  general 
render  this  fymptom  fo  mild  as  to  preclude  the 
^ need  of  particular  applications.  Should  it,  not- 
■fewithfianding  of  thele  precautions,  prove  violent ; 
K plunging  the  parts  in  very  cold  water;  theeffulion 
^ of  cold  water  on  the  lower  extremities,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  a cold  faturnine  folution  to  the  part ; 
will  often  give  immediate  relief.  If  the  complaint 
* prove  obftinate,  recourfe  fliould  be  had  to  blood- 
f letting  with  leeches,  an  anodyne  injedion,  or  the 
application  of  a bliller  to  the  perineum. 


Bleeding 
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Bleeding  from  the  Urethra. — This  is  not  a com- 
mon iymptom  of  gonorrhoea,  at  leaft  to  fuch  an 
extent  as  to  render  any  particular  management 
neceflarv.  When  it  occurs  only  in  a flight  de- 
gree, nothing  fhould  be  done  to  flop  it,  as  it  com- 
monly proves  very  elfeclual  in  taking  off  the  in- 
flammation of  the  urethra  ; and  it  is  generally  in 
cafes  attended  with  a good  deal  of  inflammation 
that  this  fymptom  takes  place.  If  it  fliould  prove 
fo  violent  as  to  endanger  either  the  life  nr  the 
health  of  the  patient,  a little  of  fome  ftrong  aftrin- 
gent  injeclion,  as  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  allura, 
diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  fliould  be  imme- 
diately thrown  up,  as  cold  as  poflible  ; at  the  fame 
time  that  the  external  parts  are  immerfed  in  wa- 
ter, either  naturally  very  cold,  or  rendered  fo  by 
diffolving  in  it  fome  of  the  neutral  Talts,  as  nitre, 

St-c.  Should  this  fail,  prelllne  may  be  applied  by 
introducing  a bougie  into  the  urethra  ; and  as  this 
may  be  increafed  at  pleafure,  by  preffure  exter- 
nally with  the  fingers,  we  are  thus  certain  of  com- 
manding any  degree  of  hasmorrhagy  that  can  take 
place. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder. — Slighter  affections 
of  this  organ,  as  fome  little  pain  or  irritation  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  a frequent  defire  to 
make  water,  very  commonly  take  place  in  almoff  u 
every  cafe  of  gonorrheea,  Thele,  however,  feem 
to  be  merely  fympathetic  affedions,  as  they  com-  W 
monly  foon  go  off  without  any  particular  remedy.  ^ 
It  is  only  when  the  affedion  is  more  fevere  and 
permanent,  that  it  demands  particular  attention.  A 
In  this  cafe,  indeed,  it  is  frequently  produdive  of  . 

the  greatefl  diltrefs.  A fevere  conftant  pain  is  % 

felt  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  patient  is  haraffed  with  an  incef- 
fant  defire-  to  make  water,  and  from  the  affedion 

extending 
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extending  to  the  reflnm,  with  a conftant  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  itool.  I’he  urine,  when  difcharged, 
is  thick  and  turbid,  and  on  ftanding,  depoiits  a 
copious  mucous  fediment. 

In  this  cafe,  which  feems  to  be  an  inflammatory 
adedion  of  the  bladder  communicated  from  the 
urethra,  we  trud  chiefly  to  general  and  topical 
blood-letting  with  leeches,  to  Iclfen  the  inflam- 
mation, while  we  endeavour  to  take  off  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  parts  by  an^  anodyne  injedtion,  with 
eighty  or  ninety  drops  of  laudanum.  As  this 
complaint  feems  often  to  proceed  from  the  dif- 
charge  in  gonorrhoea  being  imprudently  flopped, 
by  uling  too  llrong  an  injection,  or  perhaps,  w'hile 
uiing  a very  proper  injection,  taking  too  much  ex- 
ercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  drinking  too 
freely,  we  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  running 
to  the  urethra,  by  throwing  up  occafionally  fome 
warm  oily  injedion  into  the  urethra.  With  a 
view  to  dilute  the  fluids,  and  to  take  off  the  acri- 
mony of  the  urine,  we  at  the  fame  time  recom- 
mend a plentiful  ufe  of  fome  mucilaginous  drink, 
as  a gum-arabic  emulfion,  water-gruel,  &c. 

S'wdhvg  of  the  feJHcJes. — This  affedion,  like  the 
lad,  is  frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  con- 
dud  during  gonorrhtea.  Sometimes  it  is  the  ef- 
fed  of  too  drong  an  injedion  ; more  frequently, 

[ however,  it  proceeds  from  ufing  too  much  exer- 

f cife  without  a fufpenfary.  In  fuch  as  have  once 

had  this  complaint,  the  mod  trifling  caufe  will 
produce  a relapfe.  It  is  merely  an  inflammation 
of  the  tedicle  communicated  from  the  urethra 
along  the  vas  deferens,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
treated  like  other  local  inflammations. 

We  trud  chiefly  in  this  cafe  to  blood-letting 
with  leeches,  which  ought  to  be  repeated  if  ne- 
ceffary.  -If,  as  fometimes  happens,  it  be  attended 

with 
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,vith  confiderable  fever,  ns  heat,  thirfl:,  &c.  then 
t will  be  proper  allb  to’  take  away  a quantity  of 
rlood  from  the  arm,  proportioned  to  the  violence 
)f  the  difeafe,  and  the  habit  of  the  patient  The 
noil  perfeCl  red  is  abfolutely  necetfary  in  this 
:omplaint.  Indeed  the  moment  it  appears,  the 
Datient  ought  to  be  laid  upon  his  back,  from 
vhich  he  is  to  be  moved  only  when  abfolutely  ne- 
:effary,  and  then  having  his  tellicles  carefully  fuf- 
pended  in  a trufs. 

After  the  parts  have  been  well  leeched,  a cold 
aturnine  folution  Ihould  be  kept  condantly  ap> 
plied  to  them ; and  any  irritation  that  might  be 
communicated  by  hardened  fosces  coiledled  in  the 
rectum,  fliould  be  prevented  by  the  occafional 
ife,  either  of  fome  mild  laxative,  as  a .tablc- 
'poonful  of  caltor-oil,  or  of  an  emollient  glyder. 
Lf  the  difeharge  from  the  urethra  has  been  fuf- 
aended,  warm  fomentations  may  be  applied  ex- 
;ernally,  or  an  injedtion  of  warm  olive-oil  may  be 
dirovvn  up,  with  a view  to  its  reftoration. 


OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
IN  GONORRHOEA. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  gonorrhoea,  the  ma- 
lagement  of  the  general  health  requires  but  little 
ittention ; all  that  is  commonly  requifite,  in  mod 
cafes,  being  to  avoid  as  much  poffible  exercife  of 
every  kind,  as  riding  or  walking  ; to  live  rather  ab- 
temioufly  in  refped  of  animal  food,  and  efpecially 
n the  ufe  of  drink  ; avoiding  every  thing  heating, 
is  fpices,  fpirits,  wine,  or  even  ftrong  ale  or  por- 
;er ; taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  the 
ife  of  fome  gentle  laxatives,  as  cream  of  tartar,  or 
:aftor-oil,  if  necelhiry;.  and  uling  plenty  of  fome 
veak  diluent  drink,  as  water- gruel  with  lemon- 

juice, 
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juice,  or  cream  of  tartar.  The  ufe  of  a fufpenfary 
bandage,  at  lead  by  fuch  as  have  occalion  to  go 
about,  or  have  the  difeafe  conhderably  ievere,  is 
an  eafy,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  a ufeful  pre- 
caution. Thefe  attentions  will  in  general  be  all 
that  are  necelfary  in  mod  cafes  of  gonorrhoea. 

. Sometimes,  however,  the  fympthms  of  gonor- 
rhoea are  from  the  fird  uncommonly  fevere,  pro- 
bably depending  upon  peculiarity  of  conditution ; 
at  other  times,  though  fufficiently  mild  at  fird, 
they  are  afterwards  rendered  fevere  by  mifma- 
nagemcnt  or  imprudence.  In  either  cafe,  when 
the  general  health  becomes  afteded,  it  requires  at- 
tention, as  this  again  tends  to  excite  and  increafe 
the  local  adection.  When  fever,  therefore,  to  any 
confid.erable  degree,  as  indicated  by  the  quick- 
nefa  or  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  heat,  third,  8tC. 
takes  place,  a quantity  of  blood  fliould  be  taken 
from  the  arm,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
iymptoms.  The  diet  ought  to  be  more  /pare  than 
is  otheuwife  necelfary  in  this  difeafe,  and  Ihould 
confid  of  vegetables,  or  weak  broths,  with  a plen- 
tiful ufe  of  ripe  fruits,  and  of  cooling  diluent  drinks, 
as  before  recommended.  The  mod  perfed;  red 
in  this  cafe  is  necelfary. 


OF  THE  CURE  OF  GONORRHOEA  IN  WOMEN. 

This  difeafe,  we  have  already  had  occafion  to 
remark,  is  in  general  milder  in  women  than  in 
men.  In  women  the  part  principally  affected, 
the  vagina,  being  fimplcr  in  its  drudture  as  well 
as  fundions,  and  of  courfe  lefs  irritable  than  the 
urethra,  the  common  feat  of  the  difeafe  in  men, 
is  not  fo  liable  to  be  adeded  with  violent  inflam- 
mation. Hence  this  difeafe  in  women,  where  the 
vagina  only  is  affeded,  is  often  fo  mild  as  fcartely 
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to  be  noticed,  even  by  the  patient  herfelf.  Where 
the  urethra,  however,  is  the  feat  of  this  difeafe, 
the  fymptoms  of  pain,  inflammation,  and  heat  in 
making  water,  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  other 
fex. 

As  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  in  women  are 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  men,  the  indkatiom  of  cure 
here  are  likewife  limilar.  To  anfwer  thefe  piu- 
pofes,  we  truft  entirely  to  local  applications,  and 
particularly  to  the  ufe  of  aftringent  injedions. 
Thefe  are  to  be  prepared  and  ufed  nearly  in  the 
fame  way  as  recommended  for  the  other  fex. 
When  the  vagina  alone  is  the  feat  of  this  difeafe, 
as  this  part  is  not  poflefled  of  much  irritability, 
the  injedions  to  be  ufed  may  be  ftronger  than 
when  they  are  intended  to  be  thrown  into  the  u- 
lethra,  eitlicr  in  men  or  women.  In  this  cafe, 
therefore,  the  injedions  to  be  ufed  may  be  ren- 
dered Wronger,  by  adding  a grain  or  two  more  of 
the  allum,  fugar  of  lead,  or  white  vitriol,  (which 
ever  we  employ,  though  thi?  fed  is  perhaps  the 
bell  here  alfo),  to  each  ounce  of  the  w’ater.  When 
the  difeafe  is  in  the  urethra,  an  injedion  cannot 
be  ul’ed  by  the  patient  herfelf ; and,  at  any  rate, 
w'ould,  from  the  fliortnefs  of  the  urethra,  be  attend- 
ed with  great  danger  of  injuring  the  bladder. 


Or  OTHER  DISEASES  INDUCED  BY  GONORRHOEA, 

Gonorrhoea,  when  moderate,  fometimes,  as  was 
remarked,  goes  off  fpontaneoufiy,  but  more  com- 
monly when  cured  by  the  ufe  of  aftringent  appli- 
cations, without  leaving  any  trcublefome  fymp- 
toms behind.  But  this,  though  frequently,  is  not 
always  the  cafe.  Even  under  the  mildeft  fqrm, 
and  the  moft  careful  management,  it  will  fome- 
t'unes  be  fucceeded  by  complaints  more  trouble- 
' fom.s 
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feme  and  obdinate  than  the  original  difeafe.  This 
takes  place  more  frequently  where  the  difeafe  has 
been  originally  violent,  and  where  nothing  has 
been  done  to  moderate  the  fymptoms,  or  where, 
though  mild  at  find,  it  has  been  rendered  fevere 
by  improper  management.  Of  thefe  afFeefions  I 
fhall  now  proceed  to  conlider  feme  of  the  mofl 
frequent,  as  well  as  the  moll  troublefome. 

Gleet. — By  this  term  is  underllood  the  conti- 
nuance of  a mucous  difeharge  from  the  urethra, 
after  the  pain  and  other  fymptoms  of  gonorrhoea 
have  fubhded.  This  complaint  is  diilinguiihed 
from  gonorrhoea  by  the  appearance  of  the  dif- 
eharge, as  it  is  commonly  thick  and  of  a wbirifli 
colour  ; by  the  abfence  of  pain  and  inllammation  ; 
rind  by  its  being  incapable  of  communicating  in- 
fection. Though  gleet  occafionally  fucceeds  every 
variety  of  gonorrhoea,  yet  more  generally  it  is  a 
fequel  of  fuch  as  have  been  attended  with  more 
violent  fymptoms,  whofe  cure  has  been  pro- 
traCled  by  negligence  or  improper  management. 

Gleets  may  with  propriety  be  divided  into  two 
kinds ; fuch  as  proceed  merely  from  debility  or 
?-eJaxation  of  the  vejfels  of  the  urethra,  and  fuch 
as  are  complicated  with  other  affeSUons  of  that 
canal,  as  ohjlrudiions  from  llriCiures,  caruncles,  or 
a fwglled  prohate.  1 his  diftinclion  is  of  the  ut- 
nioll  imfioitance,  as  by  it  we  are  to  be  directed 
in  our  future  method  of  treatment  5 for  what 
would  prove  a cure  in  one  variety  of  the  com- 
plaint, would  be  of  no  benefit  in  another,  or  per- 
haps tend  to  aggravate  tho  difeafe. 

In  the  lirll  cr  Jhnple  giet,  no  •tber  fymptom 
occurs  but  merely  the  difeharge  of  a rr-py  mat- 
ter. The  urine  continues  to  flow  iii  as  full  a 
ilream  as  ufual.  There,  is  neither  a more  frequent 
inclination  man  nfual  to  make  water,  nor  is  the 

difeharge 
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difcharge  attended  with  any  pain.  This  is  not 
the  caie  in  the  other  fpecies  of  gleet,  w'here  it  is 
accompanied  with  lome  obji ruction  of  the  urethra. 

In  this  fituation  the  ftream  of  urine  is  always 
more  or  lefs  diminilhed,  and  not  unfrequently  di- 
vided, as  it  were,  into  two  ; and  in  proportion  as 
the  complaint  continues,  the  urine  Itill  flows  in  a 
fmaller  llream.  In  making  water,  fome  pain  too 
is  commonly  felt  at  a particular  part  of  the  u- 
rethra,  and  fometimes  a degree  of  iwelling  or  ful- 
nets  may  be  felt  externally  at  this  particular 
point. 

But  this  obJlru5lion  may  proceed  from  dif- 
ferent caufes ; therefore,  the  moft  efleclual  way 
to  afcertain  its  nature,  as  well  as  fituation,  is  by 
the  introdudlion  of  a bougie.  It  it  depend  on  a 
Ibidlure  or  a caruncle,  examination  with  a llougie 
will  commonly  point  cut  this  v;ith  fuflicient  cer- 
tainty. But  fometimes,  though  neither  ftndure 
nor  caruncle  take  place,  a bougie  cannot  be  in- 
troduced from  a kind  of  fpafmodic  contraction  of 
this  canal.  This,  however,  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  former,  by  its  being  only  temporary,  or 
one  day  fevere,  and  another  quite  eafy  ; whereas 
tlridlure  or  caruncle  produces  not  ‘ only  a more 
permanent  obftrudipn,  but  one  which  is  gradually 
becoming  worfe. 

Befide  thofe  caufes  of  obftrudtion  jufl  now  enu- 
merated, a difeajed  projlaie  gland,  as  already  no- 
ticed, may  produce  this  diieafe.  This  afl'edlioii 
of  the  proflate  gland  is  always  accompanied  with 
a confiderahle  degree  of  pain  and  irritation  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a frequent  defire  to 
make  water.  Like  the  other  obfirudions,  it  pre- 
fents  an  impediment  to  the  introduclion  of  a bou- 
gie. In  this  cafe,  however,  the  obflrudion  is 
feated  lower  down,  being  at  the  very  neck  of 

• the 
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the  bladder ; and  it  may  commonly  be  didindly 
felt  by  introducing  the  fore-finger  into  the  anus. 

Of  the  cure  of  Jlmple  Gleet. — The  diftindions  jufi 
now  pointed  out,  will,  in  general,  ferve  to  diltin- 
guifli  a fimple  gleet  from  one  complicated  with 
other  -difeafes  of  the  urethra.  It  now  remains  to 
treat  of  the  method  of  cure.  And,  fidt,  of  a limple 
gleet.  1 he  remedies  employed  for  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  ge- 
neral and  topical.  * As  this  difeai'e  is  ruppofed  often 
to  proceed  from  general  debility,  or  at  leall  to  be 
commonly  conneded  with  it,  with  a view  to  corred 
or  remove  this,  it  is  cuffomary  to  prefcribe  ftrength- 
ening  remedies,  fuch  as  bark,  Iteel,  the  cold  bath, 
&-C.  ^ut  thefe  remedies,  though  they  may  with 
propriety  be  joined  with  local  applications,  fuch 
as  allringents  and  ftimulants,  as  coinciding  with 
the  general  intention  of  cure  heie,  which  is  to 
llrengthen  or  ftimulate,  yet  ought  not  to  be  truif- 
ed  to  for  producing  a cure  of  .hemfelves. 

The  difeafe  is  in  general  merely  local,  and 
therefore  to  be  combated  mofi  fuccefifully  by  lo- 
cal applications,  or  fuch  general  remedies  as  at 
the  fame  time  ad  locally.  The  cold  bath  may  be 
confidered  as  of  this  kind,  which,  ading  both  lo- 
cally and  generally  at  the  fame  time,  has  often 
produced  a cure  when  other  remedies  had  failed. 
Analogous  to  this,  too,  feems  to  be  the  etfed  of  fome 
of  the  turpentines  or  balfams,  as  pure  Turpentine^ 
Copaiba  Balfain^  &c.  which  given  internally  to 
the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  drops,  twice  a- day, 
produce  a confiderable  local  effed  on  the  urinary 
organs,  and  thus  have  been  of  fervice  as  local  fti- 
mulants in  this  difeafe. 

The  fafeft,  however,  as  well  as  in  general  the 
moft  effedual  remedies  in  this  cjfe,  are  the  local 
applications,  as  injeCHons  or  bougies.  Injections  are 

confidered 
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confidered  as  of  two  kinds,  ajlringent  and  Jll- 
mutant.  I am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
the  adion  of  both  is  the  fame,  or  llimulant ; 
and  that  they  do  not  differ  elfentially  from  one 
another  in  the  mode  of  adion,  but  only  in  the  de^ 
gree.  1 confider  an  aftringent  as  a weak  ftimu- 
larit,  and  a weak  flimulant  as  an  aflringent. 

However  we  may  reafon  with  regard  to  their 
mode  of  adion,  the  remedies  to  be  employed  are 
the  fame  : Firft,  The  weaker  ftimalants,  or,  as  they 
have  been  called,  aftringents.  Of  thefe  the  injedions, 
mentioned  before  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  are  in 
this  cafe  all'o,  in  general,  the  molt  fuccefsful.  As 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  pain  or  inflammation  here, 
however,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  feme  more  free- 
dom may  be  ufed  in  refped  of  their  ftrength.  This 
ought  to  be  done  gradually,  beginning  with  them 
of  the  fame  ftrength  at  flrlt,  and  adding  a grain  or 
a grain  and  a half  of  the  white  vitriol  or  the  alum, 
whichever  we  employ,  to  each  ounce  of  the  injec- 
tion, till  they  either  remove  the  complaint,  or  pro- 
duce fo  much  pain  and  irritation,  as  to  render  any 
further  increafe,  or  even  their  repetition  of  the 
fame  ftrength,  improper.  In  this  cafe,  or  where- 
ever  any  confiderable  pain  or  iiiflammation  has 
been  produced  by  an  injedion,  it  ought  not  to  be 
repeated  till  that  fhall  have  moitly  fubfided. 

Should  thefe,  after  a careful  trial  for  fome  time, 
and  as  ftrong  as  we  dare  venture  to  ufe  them,  fail 
to  produce  the  effed,  we  inuft  then  have  recourfe 
to  the  ftionger  or  more  ftimulant  injedions.  Of 
thefe,  as  well  as  of  the  former,  a variety  might  be  e- 
numerated  here.  But  as  they  probably  ad  all  on 
the  fame  principle,  or  by  producing  a certain  de- 
gree of  irritation,  and  as  this  effed  may  probably 
be  produced  by  ufing  any  of  them  of  a certain 
ftrength,  there  fecins  but  little  reafon  why  we 
lliould  either  have  recourfe  to  variety  here,  or  even 
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be  very  anxious  about  a felediion.  The  corrofive 
fublimate  of  mercury  affords  as  fimple  and  ma- 
nageable, and,  from  what  has  been  faid,  perhaps 
as  eftedual  a material,  for  an  injedion  of  this  forr» 
as  any  of  the  reft,  fuch  as  the  volatile  alkali,  ver- 
digrife,  &c.  It  may  be  ufed  from  a grain  or  a 
grain  and  a half,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four 
grains,  diflblved  in  eight  ouncei  of  water,  taking 
care  to  begin  with  the  weaker,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  ftronger  only  gradually  as  there  may  be  occa- 
lion. 

befide  injedions,  bougies  were  likewife  men- 
tioned as  local  applications  for  gleet.  Thefe,  on 
being  introduced  into  the  urethra,  ad  mechani- 
cally on  the  part,  and  by  producing  a degree  of  ir- 
ritation and  inflammation  there,  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe  as  irritating  injedions.  They  are,  how- 
ever, of  more  difficult  and  dangerous  manage- 
ment, and  ought  not  to  be  ufed  but  under  the 
eye  or  diredion  of  fome  medical  gentleman.  Nor 
do  I believe  them  to  be  at  ail  neceffary  in  this 
limple  ftate  of  gonorrhoea  I am  now  treating  of ; as 
I am  perfuaded,  that  all  the  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  ufe  of  bougies,  may,  in  this  cafe^ 
be  derived  with  as  much  certainty  and  more  fafe- 
ty,  from  a proper  management  of  injedions. 


OF  THE  CURE  OF  COMPLICATED  GLEET. 

Gleet,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  fre- 
quently conneded  with  other  affedions  of  the  u- 
rethra,  as  obflrudions  from Jlri6lure  or  caruncle 
ftrudions  hom/pafniyOi  from  difeafed projlate.  The 
means  of  diftinguiftiing  thefe  having  been  already 
pointed  out,  it  is  here  intended  to  offer  a few  ob- 
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fervations  on  their  treatment.  And,  firft,  of  ob- 
ftrudions  from  ftridture  or  caruncles. 

Caruncles  were  long  fuppofed  to  be  a common 
caufe  of  obilrudion  in  the  urethra.  This  idea  pro- 
bably originated  from  obferving  excrefcences,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  caruncles,  frequently  feated  on  the 
external  parts  of  the  urinary  organs,  as  the  g^ins, 
prepuce,  labia,  pudendi.  Though  the  external 
parts  juft  mentioned,  however,  are  frequently  at- 
tacked with  thefe  caruncles,  yet  later  and  more 
accurate  Obfervations  have  difcovered,  that  the 
internal  part  of  the  urethra  is  very  feldom  liable 
to  fimilar  affedions.  Indeed  their  occurrence 
here  is  fo  rare,  and  their  method  of  treatment  fo 
perfedly  fimilar  to  that  for  ftridures,  that  they  do 
not  require,  in  a pradical  view,  to  be  noticed  fe- 
parately.  ‘ I fhall  therefore  pafs  on  to  the  cure  of 
llridures,  the  obfervations  to  be  made  on  this 
head  applying  with  equal  force  to  the  cure  of  ca- 
runcles. 

Stri6lures,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  are 
the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  obftrudions  in  the  ure- 
thra.. The  moft  common  feat  of  thefe  is  either 
about  two  or  three  inches,  from  the  extremity,  or 
low  down  in  the  perinaeum,  about  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra.  The  canal  being  naturally  narrower  about  ' 
thefe  two  places,  ftridure  is  more  readily  induced^ 
and  where  this  occurs  in  one  of  thefe  lituations,  it 
often  takes  places  in  the  other  at  the  fame  time. 
The  complaint  comes  on  fo  gradully,  that  it  fre- 
quently takes  place  to  a confiderable  degree,  be- 
fore it  be  perceived  by  tHe  patient.  The  furgeon 
is  often  the  firft  to  difcover  it  himfelf,  on  trying 
to  introduce  a bougie  for  the  cure  of  an  obftinate 
gleet,  that  had  refilled  every  other  remedy. 
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As  in  this  cafe  the  difcharge  from  the  urethra,  or 
X.\\t  gleet, IS  only  a fymptom  of  the  ftridure,  our  prin- 
cipal attention  here  is  direded  to  the  cure  of  the 
ilridure.  for  this  purpofe,  different  remedies 
have  at  different  times  been  propofed  ; but  the 
two  in  mod  general  ufe  at  prefent,  are  the  bougie 
and  caujlic. 

B;)ugies  of  fome  kind  or  other,  at  lead  fonie- 
thing  that  a<ded  on  a hmilar  principle,  as  wax 
candles  or  pieces  of  lead,  have  been  long  known, 
and  occadonally  ufed  in  cafes  of  dridure.  But 
Daran,  by  improving  their  compofition,  was  the 
lird  who  brought  them  into  more  general  ufe. 

Though  the  introduction  of  a bougie,  conddered 
limply  by  itfelf,  or  in  a found  date  of  the  urethra, 
is  perhaps  fcarcely  a more  difficult  operation  than 
throwing  an  injection  up  the  fame  canal ; yet  the 
fymptoms  for  which  it  is  ufed  are  commonly  fo 
didreding,  and  fo  alarming,  and  the  averfion  that 
mod  people  have  to  the  introduction  of  any  thing 
into  the  urethra,  is  fuch,  that  it  probably  never 
will  come  into  ufe  but  under  the  direction  and 
eye,  if  not  under  the  immediate  hand  of  a furgeon. 
Indeed  the  greated  judgement  and  experience  is 
frequently  requifite  to  conduct  this  remedy  with 
caution,  and  fuccefs ; and  its  fird  introduction 
often  requires  no  lefs  dexterity  and  addred. 
In  the  fird  dage  of  the  bufmefs,  therefore, 
the  advice  and  adidance  of  a furgeon  is  ab- 
folutely  necedary.  But  as  the  after  management 
of  it  is  often  left  to  the  patient  himfelf,  I (hall 
offer  a few  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  bougies. 

In  ufing  bougies,  the  degree  of  force  that  may 
fafely  be  employed,  can  be  learned  from  expe- 
rience alone  ; only  it  may  be  remarked  in  gene- 
ral, that  in  the  lituation  we  are  are  now  fpeaking 
of,  (where  a fmall-fized  bougie  is  fuppofed  to  have 
already  paded),  it  can  never  be  proper  to  ufe  fo 
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much  force  as  to  give  confiderable  pain ; as  this, 
in  a great  meafure,  defeats  the  intention  of  m- 
trodudion.  It  is  therefore  better,  as  well  as  later, 
to  ufe  a fmaller  bougie,  and  to  repeat  this  rre- 
fluently,  than,  by  ufing  one  that  is  too  large,  to 
give  fo  much  pain  as  to  preveiit  its  being  intro- 
duced  again  for  a confiderable  time. 

The  length  of  time  that  a bougie  ought  to  re- 
main in,  cannot  be  determined  beforehand,  but 
muft  be  regulated  in  a great  meafure  by  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient.  So  long  as  it  occafions  no 
uneafinefs,  it  may  be  fafely  allowed  to  continue  % 
but  it  Ihould  not  be  fuffered  to  remain  long  after 
it  produces  confiderable  pain,  becaufe  this  would 
neceflarily  prevent  its  introdudion  again  for  fome 

The  fame  kind  of  reafoning  that  has  been  ufed 
as  to  the  length  of  time  a bougie  ought  to  continue, 
may  be  applied  to  iht  frequency  of  its  introduaion. 
Where  its  introdudion  gives  no  uneafinefs,  this 
ought  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  patient’s  op- 
portunities will  allow ; where  it  gives  confider- 
able pain,  the  introdudion  mull  not  be  fo  fre- 
quent ; and  it  fhould  rather,  if  poflible,  be  conti- 
nued longer  at  a time.  . , r r 

The  laft;  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ule  ot 

bougies  is,  that  they  be  ufed  gradually  larger,  in 
proportion  as  the  ftridure  will  admit.  This  ought 
to  be  continued  till  the  ftridure  be  difteiided,  if 
poflible,  to  the  fize  of  the  reft  of  the  canal.  Even 
after  the  ftridure  feems  to  be  entirely  removed, 
bougies  ought  ftill  to  be  continued  for  fome  tirne 
longer,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  that  dif- 
pofition  of  the  parts  to  contrad. 

Thefe  diredions,  however,  apply  only  to  thofe 
cafes  where  bougies  of  a certain  fize  can  be  paflf- 
ed.  But  unfortunately  the  ftridure  is  fometimes 
fo  complete,  as  not  to  admit  a bougie  even  of  the 
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fmalleil  fize.  In  this  diftrefling  fituation,  the  late 
ingenious  Mr  Hunter  invented  an  inltrumeni:  for 
applying  to  the  part.  This  invention  has 

been  lo  tar  improven  and  extended  lince,  as  to 
render  the  application  of  the  cauftic  preferable 
to  the  bougie,  even  in  many  of  thofe  cafes  that 
a mit  ot  a bougie.  This,  however,  is  always  a nice 
operation,  and  therefore  only  to  be  attempted  by 
forgeon.  for  further  information  on 
this  head,  fee  a late  publication  by  Everard 
Home. 

Spafmodic  StriEliires  of  the  Urethra,  Thefe  are 
diftinguilhed  from  the  permanent  ftridures  treat- 
ed of  in  the  laft  fedion,  by  their  coming  on  fud- 
denly,  and  difappearing  again  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ; while  the  permanent  flricturc  is  more  con- 
ftant  in  its  effeefts,  and  is  generally  growing  worfe. 
The  two  affedlions,  however,  are  ulually  in  fome 
mealure  conjoined,  as  the  permanent  ftridure  is 
commonly  attended  with  fome  degree  of  fpafmo- 
dic  alfedion.  When  the  ftridure  is  purely  fpaf- 
modic,  the  warm  bath,  warm  fomentations  to  the 
part,  the  application  of  a blifler  to  the  perina;um, 
wdth  an  opiate  internally,  or  an  anodyne  injedion 
wdth  eighty  or  a hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  will 
generally  give  relief.  When  this  complaint  is 
conneded  with  permanent  ftridure,  the  cure  will 
be  obtained  by  removing  the  latter.  In  this  li- 
tuation  the  application  ot  the  caudic  Teems  pre* 
ferable  to  every  other  remedy. 

. Difeafed  profate  Gland,  This,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  is  another  caufe  of  obftrudion  in 
the  urethra.  It  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  fymptoms 
of  pain  and  irritation  about  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, a frequent  defire  to  make  water,  often  ac- 
companied with  a degree  of  tenefmus,  or  inch* 

nation 
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nation  to  gotoftool:  and,  on  introducing  the  fin- 
der into  the  anus,  the  proftate  gland  is  fek  conh- 
derably  enlarged.  In  this  lituauon,  leeches,  ancl 
afterwards  a blifter,  ihould  be  applied  to  the  part ; 
and  if  the  patient  be  llout  and  of  a full  habit,, or 
the  difeafe  accompanied  with  fever,  blood  may 
likewife  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm.  Where 
the  complaint  has  immediately  fucceeded  a fup- 
preffed  gonorrhcea,  warm  fomentations  may  be 
ufedtothe  penis,  or  a little  warm  oil  may  be 
thrown  up  the  urethra,  with  a view  to  bring  bacr. 
the  difeharge.  To  relieve  pain  and  irritation, 
opiates,  efpecially  in  the  form  of  injeftion,  aie  par- 
ticularly ufeful  here.  A dram  ot  laudanum,  mix- 
ed with  two  or  three  ounces  of  thick  water- gruel, 
or  flarch,  may  be  ufed  fpr  this  purpofe. 


OF  THE  GONORRHOEA  SPURIA. 


The  difeharge  in  Gonorrhoea  for  the  mod  pait 
proceeds  dntirely  from  the  urethra.  Sometimes, 
however,  this  difeharge  from  the  urethra  is  accom- 
panied with  a limilar  difeharge  from  the  internal 
furface  of  the  prepuce,  and  the  pternal  luvtace  ot 
the  glans.  At  other  times,  this  dilcharge  trom 
the  glans  and  prepuce  takes  place  without  any  at- 
fection  of  the  urethra,  when  it  has  obtained  the 

' name  of  Gonorrhoea  Spuria. 

As  this  complaint  differs  from  true  gonorrhma, 
not  in  the  nature,  but  only  in  the  feat  of  the  dil- 
eafe,  the  remedies  before  recommended  for  the 
cuie  of  gonorrhoea,  prove  equally  ferviceable  here. 
After  uncovering  the  glans,  the  parts  affedled  are  to 
be  frequently  bathed  in  a folution  of  lead  or 
white  vitriol ; fuch  as  was  already  recommended, 
for  injecUng  into  the  urethia.  A folution  of  cor- 
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rofive  fublimate,  of  about  half  a grain  to  the  ounce 
or  water,  proves  a very  effediual  remedy  in  fuch  a 
iituatron. 

lo  prevent  excoriations^  which  very  readily  oc- 
cur here,  if  the  parts  be  not  kept  clean,  the  pre- 
puce ought  frequently  to  be  drawn  back,  and  any 
matter  th^at  may  adhere  to  the  parts  carefully 
walked  off.  The  prepuce  is  commonly  tight  in 
thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe ; and  if  it  be 
not  drawn  back  frequently,  and  the  parts  kept 
clean  and  eafy,  it  is  apt  to  thicken  and  contra^  fo 
much  from  inflammation,  as  to  produce  a phymo- 
lis,  a difeafe  that  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  To 
prevent  which,  it  will  be  farther  requifite,  after 
drawing  back  the  prepuce,  to  introduce  a bit  of  lint 
covered  with  a little  laturnine  ointment  betwixt 
the  prepuce  and  the  glans. 


OF  WARTS. 

•« 

Warts^  or  little  cutaneous  excrefcences,  are  ano- 
ther common  confequence  of  gonorrhoea.  They 
occur  chiefly  in  thofe  who  have  the  glans  covered 
with  the  prepuce,  and  where  the  matter  of  go- 
norrhoea,- if  not  carefully  prevented,  is  apt  to 
lodge  betwixt  them.  They  may  originate  in  any 
part  of  the  glans  or  prepuce,  but,  for  the  reafon 
juft  mentioned,  they  occur  molt  frequently  about 
the  bafis  of  the  glans,  or  where  it  is  connedfed 
with  the  prepuce. 

They  feem  to  be  produced  by  the  parts  being 
long  ftimulated,  and  confequently  relaxed  by  the 
acrid  matter  of  gonorrhoea.  Whatever,  therefore 
tends  to  prevent  this  application,  will  in  the  fame 
proporton  prevent  their  growth.  Thus,  where 
the  parts  are  kept  accurately  clean  by  frequent 

walhing. 
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wafhing,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a bit  of  lint  be- 
twixt the  glans  and  prepuce,  to  abforb  the  matter, 
warts  will  feldom  take  place.  With  the  fame  in- 
tention, too,  of  pieventing  their  formation,  the 
parts  fliould  now  and  then  be  bathed  with  a^folu- 
tion  of  fugar  of  lead  or  white  vitriol,  or  of  corro- 
live  fublimate,  fuch  as  has  already  been  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea  or  gleet. 

When  they  have  already  acquired  a confider- 
able  bulk  before  any  attention  has  been  paid  to 
them,  which..^  happens  often  enough  from  their 
giving  no  unealinels  but  by  their  fize,  fome  elcha- 
rotic  application  becomes  ncceffaiy  to  deftroy 
them.  For  this  purpofe,  they  may  either  be 
touched  frequently  with  a bit  of  crude  fal  ammo- 
niac, or  a little  blue  vitriol.  Where  they  are  not 
large,  touching  them  now  and  then  with  the  lu- 
nar cauftic,  will  anfwer  more  etfeClually  as  well 
as  fpeedily.  A little  of  the  powder  of  Savine, 
fprinkled  on  the  wart,  is  a very  effectual  applica- 
tion. As  it  readily  induces  confiderable  inliam- 
mation,  it  muff  be  ufed  with  caution,  however, 
and  Ihould  be  confined  to  the  part  by  covering  d; 
with  a little  lint. 


OF  THE  LUES  VENEREA. 

This  difeafe  puts  on  a variety  of  appearances, 
accordmg  as  it  is  heal  or  conJHtutional,  according 
to  the  difference  of  xhe.  parts  affedied,  and  likewife 
according  to  diverjity  of  conjiitution.  The  vene- 
real 
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real  poifon,  like  the  inoculated  fmall-pox,  com- 
monly produces  fome  local  afFedlion,  as  inflamma- 
tion, fuppuration,  or  ulceration,  before  it  conta- 
minates the  conftitution  ; like  the  fame  dileafe, 
however,  communicated  in  the  natural  way,  it 
fometimes  fliews  its  effedts  on  the  conftitution, 
without  any  previous  fymptoms  of  local  dileafe. 
AVhether  the  cobftitution  be  primarily  affedied, 
however,  or  whether  it  fuffer  only  from  previous 
local  difeafe,  ftiil,  as  the  fymptoms,  and  efpecially 
the  method  of  treatment,  are  ft)mew*hat  different, 
I fhall  confider  the  tw^o  apart,  beginning  with  the 
local,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  conjlitut ion al,  form 
of  the  difeafe.  I fhall  afterwards  confider  thefe, 
in  fo  far  as  they  feem  to  be  affedted,  either  by  a 
difference  of  the  parts  on  which  they  are  feated, 
or  by  a dvverfity  of  conjlitution  ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  accidental  varieties  of  this  difeafe. 


OF  THE  LOCAL  SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  LUES  VENEREA, 

This  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated  by  the 
intercourfe  which  takes  place  between  the  two 
fexes  in  the  ad  of  venery.  It  therefore  neceffa- 
jily  appears  in  a local  form,  chiefly  on  the  private 
parts,  or  in  their  neighbourhood.  In  thefe  its 
livft  appearance  is  generally  on  the  prepuce  or 
glans,  fometimes  on  different  parts  of  the  penis 
or  tefticles,  or  even  on  the  parts  contiguous  to 
thefe,  in  the  form  of  w'hat  is  called  a chancre. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  firft  appearance  of 
this  difeafe  is  in  the  form  of  w^hat  is  called  z.Bubo  ; 

which  in  men  is  commonly  feated  in  the  groin . 

# 

Chancre.  The  common  feat  of  this  diftafe,  ais 
has  been  already  obferved,  is  the  prepuce  or  glans, 

particularly  in  the  angle  between  them,  or  on  the 
^ frenum. 
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frenum,  which  unites  the  two  together.  Its  fird  ap- 
pearance is  commonly  that  of  a fmall  watery  ve- 
licle,  which,  after  continuing  for  a day  ot  two  with 
little  or  no  pain,  but  with  fome  degree  of  heat  or 
itching,  at  laft  burfts,  producing  a fmall  ulcera- 
tion, with  a foul  whitilh-coloured  bafe,  and  ragged 
edges. 

Though  a chancre  in  men  generally  appears 
upon  the  parts  juft  mentioned,  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  thefe  alone.  It  appears  occafionally  on 
different  parts  of  the  penis  and  fcrotum,  and  about 
the  pubes,  in  the  form  of  a little  bile  or  pimple. 
This  by  degrees  fuppurates  and  breaks,  and  from, 
the  thinner  parts  being  gradually  evaporated,  is 
formed  into  a cruft  or  Icab.  When  this  falls  off, 
or  is  removed,  the  parts  beneath  appear  foul  and 
ulcerated. 

Chancres  appear  at  very  uncertain  intervals 
from  the  period  of  infedlion.  In  fome  cafes  they 
have  been  obferved  as>  early  as  twenty-four  hours 
after  infection,  while  in  others  fix  or  feven  weeks 
have  elapfed  before  they  were  perceived.  They 
feem  indeed  to  appear  earlier  on  fome  parts,  as  the 
prepuce  and  frenum,.than  on  others,  as  the  glans, 
or  other  parts  of  the  penis  or  fcrotum  covered  with 
the  common  fkin.  And  we  often  fee  new  ones 
breaking  out  on  the  glans,  when  thofe  on  the  pre- 
puce or  frenum  had  been  for  fome  time  under 
cure.  Some  deception,  however,  it  is  obvious, 
may  eafily  take  place  here  ; as  the  matter  of  fores 
on  the  Irenum  or  prepuce  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be 
applied  to  the  glans,  when  the  prepuce  is  drawn 
over  it ; fo  that  the  fore  on  the  glans  may  be  only . 
a fecondary  one  from  the  primary  aff’edion  ot  the 
prepuce.  Of  this  I have  beenfatisfied  in  different 
inftances,  from  obferving  the  fore  that  afterw'ards 
took  place  on  the  glans,  exadlly  oppofite  to  a for- 
mer one  on  the  prepuce.  But  the  moft  frequent 
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period  of  their  appearance  is,  from  two  to  fix  days 
after  infeclion. 

It  is  always  of  importance,  either  to  a furgeorii 
or  patient,  to  afcertain  as  foon  as  poflible  the  na- 
ture of  any  afi'edion  of  thefe  parts ; to  the  firft, , 
that  he  may  be  able  to  ad  with  confidence  and 
decilion  ; to  the  latter,  that  he  may  make  the  pro- 
per application  in  due  time.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fore,  conneded  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
cafe,  a furgeon  of  experience  will  not  in  general 
be  long  in  fufpence  as  to  its  nature.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  fore,  however,  is  not  always  of  itfelf ' 
fulficient  to  determine  this ; and  fometimes  the  hi- 
llory  of  the  cafe  affords  no  additional  light.  Be- 
fide  pimples  and  excoriations,  which  thefe,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  liable  to  at  any 
time,  they  not  unfre.quently  fuffer  from  mecha-  • 
nical  injury  during  coition.  Thus  people  whs 
have  the  frenum  fiiort,  or  the  prepuce  tight,  often 
fuffer  during  coition  flight  lacerations  pf  thefe 
parts.  When  thefe  occur  after  a fufpicious  con- 
nedion,  they  often  give  rife  to  great  anxiety  and 
doubt.  No  decilive  opinion  can  be  formed 
merely  from  infpeding  the  parts,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  little  foics,  with  confiderable 
pain  and  inflammation;  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
cafe,  from  their  having  been  obferved  foon  after  a 
fufpicious  connedion,  leads  to  the  conclufion  that 
they  arc  realty  venereal. 

Having  repeatedly  been  confulted  in  cafes  of 
this  kind,  where  the  patient  himfelf  was  fatisfied 
he  had  got  chancres,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  entering  immediately  on  a courfe  of 
mercury,  bqt  foon  got  well,  merely  by  keeping 
the  parts  clean,  and  applying  to  them  a little  of 
Ibme  foftening  ointment,  1 lhall  mention  fuch  cir- 
cumllances  as  tend  chiefly  to  diflingui^  the  two 
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parts  appear  immediately  after  the  accident;  they 
have  a more  irregular  or  lefs  defined  appearance, 
(having  neither  the  ulceration  nor  the  margin  fo 
diftindly  marked),  are  not  fo  foul,  or  whitifii  co- 
loured, and  are  attended  with  more  pain  and  in- 
flammation than  chancres  of  the  lame  ftanding. 
Upon  inquiry  at  the  patient,  too,  it  will  commonly 
be  found,  that  he  was  fenfible  ot  confiderable  pain 
at  the  time,  and  perhaps  perceived  fome  blood 
upon  his  linen  loon  alter  the  accident ; and  that 
he  has  been  fubjed  to  limilar  accidents  on  former 
occafions.  Even  the  fituation  of  the  fores  will 
fometimes  aflift  us  in  forming  an  opinion  ; as  they- 
more  readily  occur  on  the  anterior  and  fore  part  ot 
the  prepuce  or  frenum,  whereas  chancres  generally 
take  place  at  the  bafe.  Where  the  cafe,  from  any 
or  feveral  of  the  circumftances  juft  mentioned, 
appears  doubtful,  it  is  proper  to  delay  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mercury  for  a day  or  two,  and  to  watch  the 
appearance  of  the  fores,  keeping  them  clean,  and 
applying  a little  cerate  to  them.  Should  they  heal 
kindly  and  readily,  we  are  fatisfied  of  their  being 
harmlefs ; if,  on  the  contrary,  they  become  foul, 
and  begin  to  fpread,  we  are  latisfied  of  their  being 
venereal. 

In  'ivotnen^  chancres  have  much  the  fame, ap- 
pearance as  in  men.  They  are  feated  chiefly  on 
the  iniide  of  the  labia,  the  nymphae,  clitoris,  S*c. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  make  their  appearaflce 
on  the  outfide  of  the  labial- on  the  perinaeam,  and 
about  the  anus.  In  this  fituation,  they  relemble 
the  chancres  that  take  place  in  men  on  the  penis, 
fcrotum,  and  about  the  pubis. 
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General  obfervat  ions  on  the  curs  of  local  venereal 
complaints.  Venereal  fores  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds,  general  2in^' local ; the  firll  are  cffeds 
produced  iroiri  a general  contamination  of  the  fy- 
ilem,  the  fecond  are  merely  the  refult  of  the  ap- 
plication of  yenereal  matter  to  a particular  part, 
neither  depending  on,  nor  neceflarily  connetled 
with,  a conftitutional  difeafe.  The  firll,  therefore, 
are  merely  fymptomatic,  the  primary. 

According  to  this  diftindion,  which  is  founded 
on  the  nature  of  the  two  difeafes,  the  indicatiom  of 
cure  in  the  two  complaints  ought  to  be  ditlerent. 
In  the  firft,  our  principal  attention  is  direded  to 
the  cure  of  the  conftitution ; in  the  fecond,  to  the 
cure  of  the  local  difeafe  : while  the  cure  of  the  lo- 
cal complaint  in  the  firlt,  and  the  fafety  of  the 
conftitLition  in  the  fecond,  are,  as  it  were,  fecondary 
objeds  of  attention. 

Chancre  is  always  at  firll  what  we  have  deno- 
minated a local  complaint.  It  is  merely  the  ve- 
nereal poifon  depohted  on  the  furface,  which,  after 
producing  inflammation  and  fuppuration  there, 
thence  proceeds  to  contaminate  the  fyllem.  It  is 
even  of  what  may  be  called  the  firll  order  of  lo- 
cal venereal  complaints,  as  a bubo  may  with  pro- 
priety be  faid  to  be  of  the  fecond.  In  this  lall, 
though  the  venereal  matter  is  at  firll  Itiil  confined 
to  the  gland,  yet,  as  it  is  a llage  firrther  advanced 
in  its  progrefs,  there  is  more  danger  of  a general 
alledion  of  the  conflitution. 

From  what  has  been  jull  faid,  it  will  appear  evi- 
dent, that  our  objed  in  the  cure  of  a chancre 
cKight  to  be,  either  its  total  deJlruElioUy  or  at  lead 
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the  dejlruclion  of  the  venereal  poifun.  Thefe  are 
in  fadt  two  different  indications.  The  lirft  can  only 
be  accompliffied  by  fuch  means  as  may  remove 
the  whole  difeale  at  once,  as  excifton  with  the 
knife,  or  at  leall  lb  far  deltroy  its  organization  as 
to  render  it  no  longer  an  integral  part  of  the  li- 
ving fyllem,  as  by  the  application  of  caujlic.  The 
fecond,  or  the  dellrudtion  of  the  venereal  poifon, 
is  to  be  obtained  only  by  a proper  application  of 
mercury. 

Were  a furgeon  always  confulted  for  a chancre 
immediately  on  its  breaking  out,  the  moll  effec- 
tual, and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  leall  trouble- 
fome  method,  would  be,  when  it  was  feated  on  the 
prepuce  or  frenum,  as  it  commonly  is,  to  remove 
it  at  once  with  the  knife.  This  would  in  general  be 
a very  limple  operation : it  would  only  be  remo- 
ving a bit  of  difeafed  Ikin,  fcarcely  fo  large  per- 
haps as  a common  pea ; and  there  is  every  reafon 
to  think  it  would  be  completely  fuccefsful;  in  the 
fame  way  as  cutting  out  the  bite  of  a mad  dog 
effedlually  fecures  the  perfon  againll  the  effedls  of 
the  poifon. 

But  this  operation  could  be  done  with  fafety 
and  fuccefs,  only  where  the  difeale  had  been  no- 
ticed on  its  firft  breaking  out,  and  where  it  vras 
feated  on  the  prepuce  or  frenum,  or  on  the  com- 
mon Ikin.  Where  this  operation,  from  the  dif- 
eafe  being  feated  on  the  glans,  or  from  its  conti- 
nuance for  fomc  days,  may  not  be  advifeable,  ftill 
we  have  it  in  our  power,  by  the  application  of  cau- 
ftic,  to  deftroy  the  part  foon  enough,  at  lead  to  di- 
minifh  very  much  the  chance  of  a general  conta- 
mination. So  long,  therefore,  as  the  fore  dill  con- 
tinues fmall,  this  method  ought  to  be  employed, 
and  the  application  of  the  caudic  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  dough  falls  off,  till  the  parts 
beneath  look  red  and  healthy. 
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The  firft  of  thefe  operations,  the  excijion  with  the 
knife,  however,  is  feldoni  in  the  furgeon’s  choice. 
He  is  not  often  confulted  early  enough  ; and  if  he 
were,  few  patients  would  fubmit  to  what  they  would  ‘ 
confider  an  unneceflTary  feverity,  when  they  might 
be  cured  by  gentler,  though  more  tedious  means. 
The  fecond,  the  extirpation  with  caujiic  is  oftener 
in  his  power,  and  more  frequently  pradifed.  Still, 
however,  it  is  feldom  employed  early  enough;  and 
even  though  it  were,-  its  operation  is  fo  flow,  as  to 
leave  ground,  almoll  in  every  inilance,  to  fufpedl 
that  the  conilitution  would  be  afte6led.  The 
fame  attention,  therefore,  to  the  conilitution,  be- 
comes requifite  here^  as  under  the  next  mode  of 
management,  which  1 now  proceed  to  confider. 

When  the  former  methods,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fore,  or  the  length  of  time  it  has  con- 
tinued, are  either  thought  inadvifeable  or  not.fub- 
mitted  to,  our  attention  is  next  direded  to  the 
deflrudion  of  the  venereal  poifon.  This,  it  was 
remarked,  is  only  to  be  accompliflied  by  a proper 
ufe  of  mercury.  Mercury  may  be  employed  for 
this  purpofe  in  diftcrent  ways : It  may  either  be 
applied  locally  to  the  fore,  or  it  may  be  given 
to  affed  the  fyfiem  in  general,  and  through  it  the 
fore  ; or  it  may  be  given  in  both  ways  at  the  fame 
time. 

' A chancre,  it  was  obferved,  is  at  firll,  and  for 
fome  time,  alw'ays  a local  complaint ; . nor  do 
we  know  how  long  it  may  take  to  contaminate 
the  whole  fyfiem.  As  long,  however,  as  the 
communication  betw'ixt  the  fore  and  the  lyfiem, 
by  means  of  the  circulation,  continues  fo  im- 
perfed,  that  the  fyfiem  does  not  fympathife,  or  is 
not  aflfeded  with  the  difeales  of  the  fore ; fo  long, 
we  may  prefume,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fore  would 
not  fympathife,  or  be  afieded  with  the  cure  of  the 
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fyftem.  Mercury^  therefore,  adminifiered  internally 
for  the  cure  ©f  a local  difeate,  can  probably  have 
no  elfed  on  that  difcafe,  fo  long  as  it  continues 
local.  As  it  is  only  by  the  communication  be- 
tween the  part  and  the  whole,  that  the  whole  be- 
came difeafed,  fo  it  can  only  be  by  the  fame  com- 
munication between  the  whole  and  the  part,  that 
the  part  can  be  cured.  A chancre,  therefore,  at 
its  firil  appearance,  ought  tiot  to  be  trufted  to  the 
internal  ufe  of  mercury,  as  that  medicine  can 
probably  have  no  cffe6t  upon  it  in  this  way,  till 
it  becomes  a general  difeale. 

The  adminiftration  of  mercury  internally  for 
the  cure  of  chancres  had  its  origin  in  the  opinion, 
that  chancres,  and  all  other  venereal  fores,  were 
fymptoms  of  a general  affedlion  of  the  conftitu- 
tion.  So  fubtle  a poifon  as  the  venereal,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  be  prefent  in  a part  without 
contaminating  the  whole,  and  therefore  mercury, 
which  was  known  to  be  the  antidote,  was'  admini- 
ftered  likewife  to  the  whole.  Nor  were  fpecious 
arguments,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  awanting 
to  fupport  fuch  a conclufion.  Chancres,  if  not 
cured,  never  fail  to  produce  the  lues,  which  can 
be  cured  only  by  a general  adminiftration  of  mer- 
cury. The  lues,  again,  generally  appears  in  local 
complaints,  very  much  refembling  chancres,  which 
yield  only  to  a complete  courfe  of  mercury.  Nay, 
even  chancres  themfelves  very  generally  yield  to 
a courfe  of  mercury.  This,  we  have  already  feen, 
can  only  happen  when  chancres  are  no  longer  lo- 
cal complaints,  but  having  contaminated  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  with  their  own  .difeafe,  neceflarily 
participate  with  it  again  in  the  geh^ral  cure. 

It  was  afterwards  obferved,  however,  that  fome 
chancres  did  not  yield  to  a coinf4  of  mercury, 
while  they  were  cured  by  external  local  applica- 
tions. This  firil  led  to  the  opinion,  that  chancres 
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were  not  fyraptoms  of  a general  affedion  of  the 
conltitution  ; and  this  opinion,  in  proportion  as  it 
gained  ground,  led  to  the  ufe  of  local  mercurial 
applications  to  chancres.  As  thefe  applications 
are  numerous,  I Hiall  content  niyfelf  with  noticing 
fome  of  the  moft  ufeful. 

Chancres  are  almoft  univerfally  at  firfl;  attended 
with  a foul  appearance  and  a thick  vifcid  dif- 
charge.  In  this  date,  when  the  caullic  is  thought 
improper,  one  of  the  moft  effeclual  applications  ta 
clean  the  lore,  is  a little  red  precipitate,  finely 
powdered  ; the  fore  to  be  fprinkJed  with  this,  and 
a little  dry  lint  laid  over  it.  This  application 
Ihould  be  repeated  at  every  drefling,  till  the  fore 
puts  on  a red  healthy  appearance.  With  a view 
to  contribute  to  the  fame  effedf,  the  foie  may  be 
walked  at  each  drefling  with  a folution  of  corrofive 
fublimate  in  water,  of  about  one  grain  to  the 
ounce,  and  the  proportion  afterwards  increafed  or 
diminiflied  according  to  the  efteeft.  When  the 
fore  puts  on  a clean  healthy  appearance,  and  the 
difeharge,  inftead  of  adhering,  I'eparates  freely 
from  the  fuiface,  one  of  the  bell  dreflings  for  it  is 
the  comm.on  blue  mercurial  ointment,  compofed 
of  equal  parts  of  mercury  and  hog’s  lard.  The 
fore,  after  being  carefully  waflied,  is  to  be  drefled 
with  this  regularly  twice  a- day  ; and,  if  a proper 
attention  be  at  the  fame  time  paid  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  (which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  next 
fedion),  it  will  ieldoin  fail  to  heal  readily. 

Sometimes,  after  healing  to  a certain  extent, 
the  fore  at  laft  becomes  ftationary ; and,  notwith- 
ftanding  every  attention  to  the  local  treatment  and 
the  managemient  of  the  conltitution,  fhews  no  dif- 
pofition  to  cicatrize.  This  indolent  ftate  of  chancre, 
I think,  I have  obferved  to  take  place  more  fre- 
quently where  cauftic  or  ftreng  efcharotic  applica- 
tions had  been  ufed  freely  for  a time,  and  then 
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laid  afide,  than  where  the  cure  had  been  trailed 
folely  to  milder  applications*  Whether  this  efFedl, 
however,  be  frequent  enough  to  entitle  us  to  form 
a general  concluhon,  or  what  attention  it  may  de- 
ferve  in  the  treatment  of  chancres,  I lhall  not  at  pre- 
fent,  from  the  w'ant  of  fufficient  obfervation,  pretend 
to  determine.  At  any  rate,  the  molt  elfedual  appli- 
cation to  chancre  in  this  Hate,  is  fome  Itrong  lli- 
mulant,  as  fpirit  of  wine,  a llrong  folution  of  cor- 
tolive  fublimate,  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  an  ointment  formed  by  mixing  with 
one  ounce  of  Balilicon,  a dram  of  red  precipitate, 
or  half  a dram  of  verdegris,  finely  powdered.  Ca- 
lomel too,  either  fprinkled  on  the  fore  in  the  form 
of  a pow'der,  or  mixed  up  with  Balilicon  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a dram  and  a half  or  two  drams  to  the 
ounce,  makes  a ufeful  application  in  this  litua- 
tion.  Should  thefe  applications  fail,  the  fore  may 
be  touched  with  a little  blue  vitriol,  or  have  the 
caullic  gently  applied  to  it  once  or  twice* 

Inllead  of  the  indolent  difpofition  juft  mentioned, 
we  fometimes  meet  with  chancres  of  an  oppolite 
and  highly  irritable  nature.  The  inflammation  in 
this  cafe  is  not  confined  to  the  bale  of  the  fore,  as 
commonly  happens  in  chancres,  but,  extending 
over  the  neighbouring  parts,  is  very  apt,  where  the 
prepuce  is  ftrait,  to  produce  a phymoiis,  or  a para- 
phymofis,  and  fometimes  even  ends  in  a mortifi- 
cation. With  a view  to  abate  the  inflammation, 
other  remedies  belide  mercurial  applications  are 
requilite  here.  A cold  folution  of  fugar  of  lead, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  dram  or  a dram  and  a 
half  to  the  pound,  ought  to  be  kept  conftantly 
applied  to  the  part,  or  a poultice  formed  of  this 
and  crumb  of  bread,  may  be  laid  to  the  part 
cold  ; at  the  fame  time,  that  the  penis  is  carefully 
fupported  with  the  glans  uppermoft,  by  means  of 
a trufs.  Exercife  of  every  kind,  as  riding  or  w'alk- 
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ing,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided,  as  thefe,  by  the 
friflion  they  produce,  very  often  bring  on,  and 
always  aggravate,  the  complaint.  A low  diet, 
with  a gentle  laxative  to  open  the  bowels,  and  an 
anodyne  to  relieve  the  pain,  are  likewife  proper  in 
this  lituation. 

Thefe  attentions  w'ill  commonly  be  all  that  are 
requifite  to  the  cure  of  the  local  complaint.  But 
where  this  has  continued  for  any  conliderable  time, 
as  mull  generally  be  the  cafe,  (if  it  be  not  remo- 
ved by  the  knife,  or  deftroyed  at  once  by  the  cau- 
llic,  on  its  firil  appearance),  the  conftitution  will 
always  be  in  great  danger  of  being  contaminated. 
Though  this  danger  will  be  greater  or  lefs  in  dif- 
ferent inllances,  according  to  the  extent  and  du- 
ration of  the  local  complaint ; yet,  wherever  the 
one  has  occurred,  we  can  have  no  diredt  certainty 
of  the  abfence  of  the  other.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
in  every  inilance  of  local  venereal  complaint, 
along  with  mercurial  applications  to  the  part,  to 
combine  a courfe  of  mercury  internally,  wdth  a 
view  to  the  fafety  of  the  conftitution.  Nor  is  it 
merely  from  its  effedt  ‘on  the  conftitution  that  a 
mercurial  courfe  is  ufeful  here  ; for,  whenever  the 
conftitution  becomes  affedled  through  the  fore, 
the  fore  in  return  may  be  aftedled  through  the  con- 
ftitution. So  much  is  this  the  cafe,  that,  in  gene- 
ral, primary  venereal  fores  may  be  cured  with 
equal  certainty,  though  not  with  equal  expedition, 
by  a courfe  of  mercury,  as  by  local  applications. 
By  a due  combination  of  the  two,  however,  we 
ad  at  once  with  more  effedl  on  the  fore,  \vhilft  we 
inlure  the  fafety  of  the  conftitution.  For  the  pro- 
per management  of  a mercurial  courfe,  we  refer  to 
the  treatment  of  the  venereal  difeafe. 
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OF  SOME  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  CHANCRE. 

The  inflammation  in  chancre,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  is  feldom  of  any  confiderable  ex- 
tent but  is  confined  almott  to  the  bafe  of  the  lore. 

In  particular  cafes,  however,  either  from  peculiar 
irritability  of  conftitution,  or  not  unfrequently  trom 
ufing  too  much  exercife,  the  inflammation  extends 
over  the  whole  of  the  glans  and  prepuce.  V\  nen 
this  occurs  in  fuch  as  have  the  prepuce  naturally 
Ifrait,  and  where  it  ufually  covers  the  glans,  a dil- 
eafe  which  we  have  already-  had  occalion  to  men- 
tion, called phymofis,  is  frequently  theconlequence. 
A phymojis,  therefore,  is  laid  to  take  place, 
ev^:  the  prepuce  is  fo  inflamed  and  contraded  at 
the  extremity,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  lo  as 
to  uncover  the  glans.  The  mere  difficulty,  how- 
ever, or  even  the  impoflibility,  of  the  retradion  of 
the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  does  not  always 
conflitute  a difeafe.  In  many  people,  the  prepuce 
is  naturally  fo  tight,  as  fcarcely  to  leave  room  for 
the  emiffion  of  urine  or  of  femen  ; fo  that  the  glans 
can  at  no  time  be  uncovered.  This  ftate  ot  the 
parts  may  indeed  be  called  a natural  phymolis; 
but  it  is  only  when  it  is  the  conlequence  of  inflam- 
mation that  it  can  be  faid  to  be  a dileale. 

In  confidering  the  treatment  of  chancre,  I had 
already  occafion  to  point  out  the  method  of  pie- 
venting  inflammation,  the  common  caule  of  this 
difeafe.  To  what  was  there  faid  I lhall  refer  for 
particulars;  only  obferving  here,  that  cxeicife  of 
every  kind  mull  be  avoided,  and  the  penis  care- 
fully fufpended,  while  cold  faturnine  applications 
are  kept  conftantly  applied  to  the  part.  1 he  ap- 
^ Kk3  plication 
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plication  of  leeches  here  may  likewife  be  of  fervice 
in  leflening  the  inflammation. 

But  the  principal  difficulty  conlifts  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  fores  when  thele  are  covered  by 
the  prepuce,  as  they  cannot  be  got  at  to  be  drefs- 
ed  and  managed  in  the  ufual  way.  When  the 
fores  aie  but  fmall  or  fuperficial,  and  the  ftridlurc 
only  moderate,  we  endeavour,  by  means  of  injec- 
tions frequently  thrown  in  between  the  glans  and 
prepuce,  to  clean  and  heal  the  fore  ; whilft  we,  at 
the  fame  time,  adminiffer  a courfe  of  mercury  in- 
ternally, with  a view  to  its  local  as  well  as  confti- 
tutional  effecff:.  One  of  the  bell  injedions  for  this 
purpofe,  is  a folution  of  corrolive  fublimate  in  wa- 
ter, in  the  proportion  of  a grain  to  the  ounce. 
When  the  chancre  is  not  deep  feated,  and  the 
ftridute  only  moderate,  we  have  it  often  in  our 
power,  by  means  of  a probe,  to  apply  mercurial 
dreffings  to  the  part,  as  a pledget  of  lint,  covered 
with  the  common  blue  ointment,  or  any  other  pre- 
paration of  mercury.  Ihis,  whenever  the  litua- 
tion  ot  the  fore  and  the  ftate  of  the  parts  will  al- 
low, ought  not  to  be  negleded.  By  a combina- 
• tion  of  luch  applications  to  the  part,  as  circum- 
ftances  will  admit,  with  a complete  courfe  of  mer- 
cury internally,  we  may  in  general,  in  this  litua- 
tion,  be  able  to  accomplilh  a cure  without  having 
recourfe  to  more  violent  means. 

But  when  the  chancre  is  extenlive  or  deep,  and 
the  matter  from  the  tightnefs  of  the  ftridure  can- 
not be  difcharged  externally,  but  is  confined  be- 
hind the  glans ; in  this  lituation,  the  operation  for 
phymofis  is  necelfary,  to  prevent  worfe  confe- 
quences  ; for  the  confinement  of  the  matter  will 
not  only  prevent  the  healing  of  the  fores,  and  the 
fubfiding  of  the  inflammation,  but,  by  the  irrita- 
tion w'hich  it  excites,  will  foon  force  its  way  through 
the  prepuce.  This  ought,  therefore,  to  be  always 
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prevented,  by  an  operation  which  it  would  be  fo- 
reign  to  our  deligu  to  defcribe  in  this  place,  and 
for  which  we  refer  to  writers  on  forgery. 

Befide  the  difeafe  juit  mentioned,  thefe  parts 
are  liable,  from  the  fame  caufe,  to  another  difeafe 
very  limilar.  Both  diieafes  are  produced  by  in- 
flammation and  llriclure  of  the  prepuce,  tioni 
whatever  caufes  thele  may  originate ; and  as 
chancre  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  frequent  of 
thefe  exciting  caufes,  I have  thought  proper  to 
conlider  the  two  difeafes  under  this  head.  Ihey 
may,  however,  be  produced  by  a violent  gonor- 
rhoea, or  even  by  external  violence.  When  the 
inflammation  and  ftridure  of  the  prepuce  take 
place  before  the  glans,  the  diieafe,  as  we  have  al- 
ready feen,  gets  the  name  of  phymofis  \ when  the 
inflammation  and  llriclure  take  place  behind  the 
glans,  it  is  called  a paraphymcfis.  In  the  firft,  the 
prepuce  cannot  be  drawn  back  fo  as  to  uncover 
the  glans ; in  the  laft,  it  cannot  be  brought  for- 
ward to  cover  it. 

As  parcipby77ioJis  is  produced  by  the  farne  caufes 
nearly  as  phymofis,  the  means  already  pointed  out 
for  preventing  this  lafl,  apply  w ith  equal  propriety 
to  the  prevention  of  the  former.  One  particula- 
rity, how'ever,  relpedling  paraphymolis,  deferves 
to  be  mentioned.  The  difeale  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  produced  by  the  patient  himtelf,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  back  the  prepuce  in  an  incipient  phy- 
mofis. This,  therefore,  Ihould  never  be  attempted 
where  any  confiderable  ftridture  of  the  prepuce 
takes  place,  as  this  llridlure  is  always  attended  wdtli 
much  more  danger  when  feated  behind  the  glans 
than  before  it.  On  the  conn  ary,  it  is  aLvay  iale, 
and  proper,  to  endeavour,  by  every  gentle  means, 
to  reduce  a paraphymcfis,  even  though  at  the  rilk 
of  inducing  a phymofis. 

' This,  at  the  commencement  of  the  complaint, 
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have  it  often  in  our  power  to  accomplifh  ; and, 
as  little  effejfl;  can  be  exped;e,d  here  from  the  ap- 
plication of  remedies  fo  long  as  the  flridure 
continues,  no  time  fhoiild  be  loft  in  waiting 
their  operation.  Only  it  may  be  proper,  be- 
fore  we  attempt  the  redudion,  to  bathe  the  glans 
for  a few  minutes  in  a cold  folution  of  fugar  of 
lead  ; or  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  in  a little  cold  wa- 
ter or  vinegar.  The  operator  ought  aifo  to  im- 
inerfe  his  hands  for  a minute  or  two  in  the  fame 
cold  folution.  He  mult  now  take  hold  of  the  glans 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  one  hand ; and, 
after  fqueezing  the  blood  out  of  it  as  carefully  as 
poflible,  he  inuft  pufli  it  gently  backwards,. whilll, 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  he 
endeavours  to  draw  forwards  the  prepuce.  Though 
he  fhould  even  fail  in  the  firft  attempt,  yet,  by 
repeatedly  bathing  the  parts,  as  well  as  his  hands, 
in  the  fohition,  and  carefully  prefiing  out  the 
blood  from  the  glans,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
endeavours  to  pulh  it  gently  back  with  one  hand, 
and  to  draw  forwards  the  prepuce  with  the  other, 
he  will  often  be  able  to  fucceed  at  laft.  In  this 
manner,  he  may  frequently  remove  a dangerous 
difeafe,  or  preclude  a painful  operation ; and 
as  the  means  are  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous, 
they  fliould  always  be  employed  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance.' 

• Sometimes,  however,  every  endeavour  to  reduce 
a paraphymofis  will  prove  unfuccefsful.  Thi^  fre- 
quently happens  from  the  length  of  time  the  dif- 
eafe has  been  allowed  to  continue  before  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reduce  it ; and  fometimes  it  is 
the  confequence  of  a great  degree  of  previous  in- 
flammation of  the  parts.  Indeed,  wherever  the 
dileafe  has  already  continued  tor  any  confiderable 
length  of  time,  and  is  attended  with  a great  de- 
gree of  inflammation  of  the  parts,  very  little  time 
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fliould  be  loft  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  it ; as 
in  this  fituation  it  can  fcarcely  fucceed,  and  hand- 
ling the  parts  freely  may  aggravate  the  difeaie. 
The  operation  for  paraphymofis  m this  cate, 
becomes  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent  mortiti- 
cation.  This  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  here  to  de- 
fcribe  ; I ftiall  only  obferve,  that  in  fuch  circum- 
itances,  both  deciiion  and  difpatch  are  neceffary, 
as  a little  trifling  or  delay  may  render  the  opera- 
tion too  late  to  prevent  mortification  of  the  glans 
qr  prepuce.  j 


OF  BUBOES,  , 
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Budoes,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  as  well 
as  chancres,  are  at  firft  merely  local  affedions,  not 
depending  on,  nor  neceflarily  coniieded  with,  a 
general  difeafe  of  the  fyftem.  As  chancres  may  oc- 
cafionally  occur  on  any  part  ot  the  furface  ot  t e 
body,  from  the  application  of  venereal  matter,  io 
buboes,  which  are  merely  the  confcquence  of  t le 
abforption  of  that  matter  by  the  lymphatics,  in  its 
progrefs  to  the  general  circulation,  may  occur  in  any 
of  the  external  lymphatic  glands,  feated  between 
that  furface  and  the  heart.  But  as  chancres,  “om 
the  manner  in  which  the  venereal  difeafe  is  ufual- 
ly  communicated,  are  commonly  feated  on  the 
- parts  of  generation,  buboes,  from  the  fame  caufe, 
are  moft  frequent  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
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groin.  Son'iCtimes,  however,  they  occur  on  the  in. 
lidc  of  the  elbow  or  in  the  arm-pit,  from  venereal 
fores  on  the  hand  or  arm,  or  on  the  infide  of  the 
knee  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  from  vene- 
real fores  on  the  foot  and  leg.  When  they  are 
the  conlequence  of  venereal  fores  aOout  the  lips 
or  tongue,  they  are  feated  beneath  the  under  jaw, 
or  on  the  neck. 

A venereal  bubo  is  a fwelling  of  a lymphatic 
gland,  from  the  abforption  of  venereal  matter. 
This  matter,  on  being  applied  to  the  fkin,  ufually 
ihows  iifelf  there,  us  we  have  already  feen,  in  the 
form  of  ulceration  or  chancre.  From  this  it  is  a- 
gain  taken  up  by  the  lymphatic  veflels  which  arife 
from  all  pans  of  the  body  ; and  in  its  courfe  to  the 
circulation,  the  venereal  matter  commonly  produces 
a fwelling  of  the  nearell  lymphatic  gland.  Thus 
a bubo  generally  takes  place  in  the  groin  from  a 
chancre  of  the  penis  or  parts  contiguous ; and  if 
a chancre  be  feated  on  one  fide,  the  bubo  com- 
monly occupies  the  fame.  When  a chancre  oc- 
cupies the  middle,  a bubo  may  be  feated  indiffe- 
rently on  either  fide. 

But  though  the  venereal  poifon,  in  entering  the 
fyftem,  ufually  obfhrves  the  progrefs  which  has 
been  jufl  noticed,  appearing  firft  in  the  form  of 
chancre,  and  afterwards  producing  bubo,  yet  this 
fucceflipn  of  fymptoms  is  by  no  means  univerfal. 
Though  a bubo  be  in  general  preceded  by  a 
chancre,  yet  as  this  lafl  often  occurs  without  produ- 
cing bubo,  a bubo  fometimes  occurs  without  any 
previous  chancre.  This,  however,  is  allowed  to 
be  a rare  occurrence  even  in  appearance,  and  is 
perhaps  Hill  more  fo  in  reality,  as  flight  venereal 
fores  may  cafily  be  fuppofcd  to  take  place  on  Ibmc 
occalions  unobferved. 

In  treating  of  gonorrhoea,  I had  occafion  to  re- 
mark, that  fwellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  ot 
the  grcin  fometimes  occurred  in  that  difeafe. 

They 
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They  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  acrid  mat- 
ter of  a common  fore.  Thefe  have  been  deno- 
minated Sympathetic  Buboes,  and  are  carefully  to 
be  diiiinguiflied  from  the  venereal  bubo,  of  which 
I am  now  fpeaking.  The  venereal  bubo  is  al- 
ways the  confequence  of  the  abforption  of  vene- 
real matter,  while  the  fympathetic  bubo  proceeds 
from  any  thing  acrid  (uiually  the  matter  of  go- 
norrhoea) irritating  the  lymphatic  vefleis.  The 
firlt  is  moftly  always  either  preceded  by,  or  ac- 
companied with,  a venereal  fore  or  chancre,  and 
is  ufually  confined  to  a fingle  gland,  which,  as  it 
increafes  gradually  in  fize,  is  attended  with  con- 
fiderable  pain  and  inflammation.  The  lafl;  pro- 
ceeds evidently  either  from  the  acrid  matter  of  a 
gonorrhoea,  or  of  fome  fore  that  is  not  venereal,  u- 
fiially  afteds  feveral  glands  at  the  fame  time,  which 
feldom  increafe  to  any  confiderable  fixe,  or  are  at- 
tended with  much  pain  and  inflammation. 

Belide  the  fympathetic  bubo  juft  mentioned, 
the  venereal  bubo  may  be  confounded  w'ith  fome 
other  affeftions  of  thefe  parts,  as  hmhar  abfcefs  or 
hernia.  A venereal  bubo  may  in  general  be  dif- 
linguilhed  from  lumbar  abfcefs,  by  the  previous 
hiftory  of  the  twm  difeafes.;  the  JirJi  is  ufually  pre- 
ceded by  a venereal  fore  or  chancre,  or  occurs 
foon  after  fome  fufpicious  connedion  ; the  lajl  is 
moftly  always  preceded  by,  or  attended  with  pain, 
inflammation,  and  weaknefs  of  the  fmall  ot  the 
back  and  about  the  loins.  The  fsvelling  in  the 
firft  is  for  fome  time  fmall,  hard,  and  moveable, 
attended  with  confiderable  pain  on  preflure ; and 
w'hen  a fuppuration  takes  place,  the  Ikin  appears 
thin  and  inflamed,  with  the  matter  fuperficial  and 
the  fluduation  diftind.  The  fwelling  in  the  fe- 
cond  is  never  fo  fmall  and  circumfcribcd  as  in  the 
firft ; is  not  a hard  moveable  tumor  at  its  com- 
mencement ; nor  is  the  fluduation  of  matter  after- 
wards 
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wards  fo  diftinct,  the  abfcefs  appearing  deeper  leat- 
ed,  and  the  Ikin,  inftead  of  being  thin  and  inflamed, 
as  in  the  former,  often  is  found  and  natural. 

From  a hernia,  a huho  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  following  marks.  A bubo  is  at  firfl,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  always  hard  and  moveable ; 
a hernia,  on  the  contrary,  has  a foft  doughy  feel, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  roll  under  the  fingers  in 
a more  advanced  ftate,  a bubo  is  attended  with 
fevere  pain  on  handling,  often  with  inflammation 
of  the  Ikin ; while  in  hernia,  in  general  the  Ikin 
is  neither  inflamed,  nor  is  handling  attended  with 
uneafinefs.  In  the  laft  ftage  of  bubo,  the  fludlua- 
tion  of  matter  ferves  fufficientiy  to  diftingiihh  it 
from  hernia.  The  hiflory  of  the  two  complaints, 
alfo,  will  in  general  fufficientiy  mark  the  two  dif- 
cafes.  Venereal  bubo  is  moftly  always  the  con- 
fequence  of  fome  venereal  fore  or  chancre  ; whilff; 
hernia,  without  having  any  thing  in  common 
with  bubo  in  its  origin,  has  often  a train  of  fymp- 
toms  peculiar  to  itfelf,  as  ffcknefs,  vomiting,  con- 
ftipated  bowels, 
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As  a venereal  bubo  is  in  general  merely  a local* 
aflfeftion,  independent  of  any  general  difeafe  of 
the  fyffem,  its  cure  muff:  be  conducted  on  the  gene- 
ral principal  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  local  venereal 
difeafes,  and  in  particular  for  the  cure  of  chancre. 
The  general  intention  or  the  end  being  the  fame  in 
both,  it  is  required  only  that  we  ffiould  vary  the 
means  according  to  the  particular  circumftances  of 
each.  While,  therefore,  I refer  to  what  has  been 
already  faid  on  thefe  fubjedts,  for  thofe  principles 
on  which  the  general  treatment  is  founded,  I Ihall 

here 
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here  confider  only  the  management  of  bubo,  in 
io  far  as  it  is  particular. 

The  treatment  of  bubo,  it  is  obvious  then,  troni 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  embraces  two  ob- 
ie(5ts;>y?,  the  cure  ot'  the  local  qfe5lion  or  biiboje- 
condly,  xhtfafety  of  the  conftitution.  And,/0^,  Of 
the  local  affedlion. 

The  cure  of  bubo,  like  that  of  every  other  local 
venereal  affedion,  muft  depend,  in  the  firft  place, 
on  the  general  principle,  the  application  ot  mer- 
cury to  the  part ; and  in  the  next  place,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  inch  other  remedies  as  may  remove 
thefe  accidental  affedions,  that  may  either  have 
been  excited  by,  or  be  conneded  with  the  gene- 
ral difeafe. 

Though  the  cure  of  bubo,  as  of  every  other  ve- 
nereal fore,  depends  upon  a proper  application  of 
mercury,  yet  this  cure  may  be  conducted  in  two 
different  ways ; that  is,  either  by  refolutton  oxfup- 
puration.  Bubo  was  long  confidered  as  depend- 
ing on  a general  difeafe  of  the  fyhem,  and  as  an  _ 
efibrt  of  nature,  as  it  was  termed,  to  throw  off  the 
morbific  matter.  As  this  could  be  accomplifhed 
only  by  fuppuration,  whatever  tended  to  promote 
this,  was  confidered  as  conducive  to  the  cure  , 
while,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  ot  an  oppofite 
tendency  was  looked  on  as  counterading  this  la- 
lutary  effed.  While  fuch  ideas  ot  the  nature  of 
this  complaint  prevailed,  the  pradice  neceffarily 
turned  folely  on  the  moll  effedual  means  tor 
bringing  a bubo  to  fuppuration.  Even  when  this 
was  accompliflied,  however,  which,  according  to 
their  idea  of  the  difeafe,  ought  to  nave  been  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  cure,  ftill  mercury  was  thought  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  ; fo  that,  by  this  pradice, 
nothing  was  faved  to  the  patient  in  refpedl  ot  the 
medicine  neceffary  to  be  taken,  v hile  a great  aeal 
of  time  was  neceffarily  loft  in  bringing  forward 

, the 
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the  bubo,  befide  the  great  additional  pain  and  ha- 
zard that  was  thereby  incurred. 

But  if  the  pradice  of  fuppurating  a bubo  was 
wrong,  even  on  the  principles  of  thofe  who  fol- 
lowed it,  it  were  certainly  unneceflary  to  fay 
much  in  refutation  of  it  at  prefent,  when  our  ideas 
ot  the  difeafe  are  fo  completely  changed.  Bubo 
is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  merely  a local  chf- 
eafe;  inftead  <of  ferving  to  mark  an  effort  of 
nature  of  falutary  tendency,  which  ought  to  be 
promoted,  it  is  confidered  as  the  operation  of  a dan- 
gerous difeafe,  in  its  progrefs  from  a local  to  a ge- 
neral affedion,  which  ought  to  be  refilled  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  This  leads  me,  therefore, 
to  the  confideration  of  the  molt  effedual  means 
for  difcufiing  a bubo. 

The  difcuffion  of  a bubo  is  to  be  attempted  on 
two  general  principles  ; firll,  by  the  deftrudion  of 
the  venereal  poifon,  or  the  original  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  ; fecondly,  by  obviating  the  effects  already 
induced,  as  inflammation,  &c. 

Mercury  may  be  ufed  for  dellroying  the  vene- 
real poifon  of  a bubo  in  two  ways  : it  may  either 
be  given  internally,  to  afled  the  fyllem,  and 
through  it  the  part ; or  it  may  be  applied  locally, 
to  affed  the  part.  The  fame  general  principles 
that  led  us,  in  confidering  the  treatment  of 
chancre,  to  prefer  the  local  application  of  mercury 
combined  wuth  its  internal  ufe,  would  lead  us  to 
adopt  a fimilar  pradice  in  this  complaint.  For- 
tunately, however,  both  thefe  intentions  may  be 
accomplilhed  in  this  complaint,  by  the  fame 
means  ; as  the  moll  efledual  method  of  applying 
mercury  locally,  is  here  the  bed  way  to  affed 
the  lyllern;  that  is,  by  inundion.  Mercury, 
for  the  cure  of  bubo,  ought  always  to  be  ufed 
in  this  way,  as  combining  the  advantages  of  a 
Iccal  with  a general  effect. 
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When  a bubo  is  feated  in  the  groin,  as  it 
ufuaUy  is,  ibme  of  the  common  blue  mercurial 
ointment  ought  immediately  to  be  rubbed  in. 
The  quantity  mull  be  determined  by  the  Hate  of 
the  diieaie,  and  the  habit  of  the  patient.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  bubo  is  farther  advanced,  the  falter 
ought  mercury,  in  general,  to  be  rubbed  in,  to  pre- 
vent fuppuration.  At  the  fame  time,  regard  mult 
be  had  to  the  conllitution,  as  a quantity  of  mer- 
cury perfedly  fafe  and  innocent  in  a found 
healthy  Hate  of  body,  might  prove  highly  dan- 
gerous in  a weakly  debilitated  habit.  In  general, 
however,  from  half  a dram  to  a dram,  or  near  the 
Hze  of  a hazel-nut,  more  or  lefs  according  to  cir- 
cumHances,  of  the  Hrong  blue  ointment,  may  be 
rubbed  in  morning  and  evening.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  pr  where  the  bubo  is  in  the  groin,  the  inunc- 
tion liiould  take  place  chiefly  on  the  infide  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  of  the  fame  fide,  and  betwixt  the 
bubo  and  the  private  parts,  or  the  chancre,  where 
this  complaint  preceded  the  other.  And,  in  ge- 
neral, wherever  a bubo  is  feated,  when  it  is  the 
confequence  of  chancre,  the  ointment  is  partly  at 
lead  to  be  rubbed  in  betwixt  the  fore  and  the 
gland  : I fay  partly,  becAufe,  in  the  common  fitua- 
tion  of  bubo  in  the  groin,  there  is  not  fpace  enough 
to  rub  in  the  necefiary  quantity  of  ointment  be- 
twixt that  and  the  fore.  In  this  cale,  therefore, 
the  remainder  muH  be  rubbed  in  on  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  infide  of  the  leg  and  thigh  of  the 
fame,  or  even  of  the  oppofite,  fide. 

This  operation  of  inundliGn,  when  confined  al- 
ways to  the  fame  fpot,.  is  apt  to  produce  confider- 
able  pain  and  inflammation  ; to  prevent  which, 
fome  care  and  attention  are  necefiary.  Tlie  part 
on  which  the  inunclion  is  to  be  performed,  ought 
to  be  firfi  lhaved,  to  prevent  the  fretting  and  rub- 
bing of  the  hairs  ^ and  afterwards,  well  walbed 
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with  foap  and  water,  to  facilitate  the  abforptlon 
of  the  ointment.  The  fridion,  too,  fhould  be 
gentle  and  flow,  and  ought  to  be  performed  by  the 
patient  himfelf,  wherever  this  can  be  done.  It 
fhould  be  continued  each  time,  till  the  quantity 
of  ointment  already  mentioned  be  confumed. 
This,  in  cold  weather,  will  be  conflderably  pro- 
moted by  the  heat  of  a fire. 

The  length  of  time  this  inundion  fhould  be  con- 
tinued, muft  be  regulated  chiefly  by  two  circum- 
Itances,  the  effed'  produced  on  the  bubo,  and  the 
operation  of  the  mercury  on  the  conftitution.  In 
general,  however,  it  ought  to  be  continued,  either 
till  the  bubo  be  completely  difcufled,  or  if  it  fup- 
purate,  till  it  be  completely  healed,  and  for  fome 
time  thereafter,  as  one  or  two  weeks.  Where  the 
mercury,  however,  produces  conliderable  effed  on 
the  fyftem,  before  it  Ihews  its  full  operation  on 
the  bubo,  by  its  difcuflion,  it  will  be  neceflary, 
either  to  intermit  the  medicine  altogether  for  a 
little,  till  its  general. effed  fubfide,  or  at  leaft  to 
continue  the  rubbing  very  fparingly,  fo  as  not  to 
increafe  it.  When  the  mercury,  on  the  con- 
trary, produces  a cure  of  the  bubo,  without  fiiew- 
ing  any  effeds  on  the  fyflem,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued till  fome  conftitutional  effeds  likewife  ap- 
pear, that  we  may  be  affured  of  the  fafety  of  the 
conftitution,  as  well  as  of  the  cure  of  the  bubo. 

This  method  of  exhibiting  mercury  by  inun^ion  ' 
for  the  cure  of  bubo,  polfelfes  manifeft  advantages 
over  its  internal  exhibition.  By  thus  bringing 
mercury  immediately  into  contud  with  the  local 
difeafe,  w^e  take  the  moil  effedual  m.eans  in  our 
power  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  fyftem ; 
and  fliould  even  this  take  place,  ftill,  as  the  me- 
dicine enters  the  body  by  the  fame  channel  with 
the  difeafe,  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  the  medicine, 
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as  well  as  the  fliorteft  fpace  of  time,  will  be  necefi 
fary  for  its  cure. 

While  we  thus  ufe  mercury,  however,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  venereal  poifon,  the  caufe  of  this  affec- 
tion of  the  gland,  we  muft  at  the  lame  time  not 
overlook  the  effedls  produced.  Mercury  is  a fpe- 
cific  for  this  affection  of  a gland,  only  lb  far  as  it 
is  venereal ; where  other  modes  of  adion  take 
place,  other  remedies  become  neceffary.  On  this 
principle,  therefore,  in  every  cafe  of  inflamed 
bubo,  we  are  careful  to  employ,  along  with  mer- 
cury, fuch  other  means  as  we  know  to  be  moll 
effedual  in  difeuffing  inflammation.  In  the  firft 
place,  ablblute  reft,  or  freedom  from  all  motion, 
as  far  at  lead  as  the  circumftances  of  the  patient 
W'ill  admit,  is  indifpenfably  neceffary.  At  the 
-fame  time,  his  diet  fhould  be  low,  confuting  raoftly 
of  vegetables ; and  where  much  pain  and  inflam- 
mation take  place,  bleeding  as  well  as  purging 
may  be  proper.  The  belt  application  to  the 
part,  is  a cold  laturnine- poultice,  or,  where  the 
inflammation  is  violent,  a number  of  leeches. ' 

By  a careful  combination  of  the  means  juft 
pointed  out  for  removing  inflammation,  with 
a due  attention  at  the  fame  time  to  the  in- 
undion  with  m.ercury,  we  ufually  have  it  in  our 
power,  when  application  has  been  made  fuffi- 
ciently  early,  to  difeufs  a bubo  ; the  pain  and 
inflammation  gradually  fubfide,  and  the  gland  re- 
turns to  its  natural  fize  ; or,  if  it  fliould  continue 
a little  enlarged  for  fome  time,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, it  is  w'ithout  pain  or  uneafinefs.  But  in 
this  method  of  curing  a bubo,  which  is  in  every 
relped  the  eafieft  and  fhorteft,  v’e  are  ntit  unfre- 
quently  difappointed.  Frequently  the  difeafe  is 
allowed  to  proceed  too  far  before  advice  be  taken ; 
and  ftill  oftener  after  taking  advice,  the  patient, 
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from  obllinacy  or  negligence,  fometimes  from 
neceffity,  does  not  purfue  the  means  necelTary 
to  enkire  fuccefs.  From  all  or  any  of  thefe 
caufes,  buboes  fometimes  proceed  to  fuppuratiQn, 
Even  then,  we  Ihould  not  be  in  too  great  hafte 
to  make  ufc  of  means  to  bring  them  forward. 
By  a proper  application  of  the  remedies  already 
pointed  out  for  difcuffing  a bubo,  this  may  fome- 
times be  accomplilhed  after  a partial  fuppuration 
has  taken  place. 

When  the  formation  of  matter  to  any  confider- 
able  extent  has  taken  place  in  bubo,  which  will 
be  known  by  the  fluctuation,  and  efpecially  when 
the  Ikin  becomes  inflamed  and  tender,  as  refolu- 
tion  in  this  fituation  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  a 
warm  emollient  poultice  Ihould  be  applied  to 
bring  it  forward,  and  to  thin  the  fkin.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  mercurial  inundtion  ought  ftill  to 
be  continued,  with  a view  both  to  the  cure  of  the 
local  complaint,  and  likewife  to  the  fatety  of  the 
conftitution.  In  this  w'ay,  lefs  mercury  will  af- 
terw’ards  be  necelTary  to  heal  the  bubo  when  it 
does  break,  as  well  as' to  fecure  the  conftitution^ 

It  has  long  been  a matter  of  difpute,  whether 
a bubo,  after  being  fully  fuppurated,  Ihould  be 
opened  with  a lancet,  or  allowed  to  break  of  its 
own  accord.  There  feems  to  be  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  nature  of  a bubo,  more  than  of  any 
other  abfcefs,  that  fliould  determine  us  in  general 
to  adopt  the  one  mode  in  preference  to  the  other. 
The  choice  of  the  one  or  the  other,  mull  de- 
pend folely  upon  the  particular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe.  When  a bubo  isfmall  andfuperficial,  I be- 
lieve it  may  be  fafely  trufted  to  break  of  its  own 
accord.  Where  the  abfcefs  is  of  more  extent  and 
deeper  leated,  there  would  feem  to  be  more  rea- 
fon  for  laying  it  open.  Yet  even  here,  I believe, 

little  is  gained  by  the  pradice.  For  though  the 
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abfcefs  may  be  opened  a confiderable  time  before 
it  would  have  broke  of  itfelf,  it  commonly  after- 
wards heals  more  flowly  in  proportion.  So  that  it 
is  only  when  the  abfcefs  is  already  fully  fuppu- 
rated,  and  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  appears 
ready  to  break,  that  this  ought  to  be  done  ; and 
even  then,  rather  with  a view  to  enfure  a free  exit 
to  the  matter,  than  to  anticipate  the  period  of  its 
eruption. 

A bubo,  after  breaking  or  being  opened,  is  to 
be  confidered  on  the  footing  merely  of  any  other 
primary  venereal  lore,  and  mull;  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  already  given  for  the 
management  of  chancre.  The  mercurial  inunc- 
tion ought  ftill  to  be  continued,  with  a view  to  its 
local  effect  on  the  fore,  as  well  as  its  general  ef- 
fect on  the  conllitution.  The  fore  may  be  dreffed 
with  common  cerate,  or,  what  is  perhaps  ffill  bet- 
ter, with  the  common  blue  mercurial  ointment ; 
and  if  due  attention  be  at  the  fame  time  paid  to 
the  management  of  the  conllitution,  it  will  in  ge- 
neral heal  readily. 

But  this  pregrefs,  as  was  already  remarked  in 
the  cafe  of  chancre,  is  fometimes  interrupted  by  • 
the  fore,  after  healing  to  a certain  extent,  beco- 
ming ftationary  at  laft.  This  will  fometimes  be  got 
the  better  of,  by  changing  the  nature  of  the 
dreffings  to  the  fore,  and  altering  the  patient’s 
mode  of  living.  Inltead  of  mild  drellings,  fti^ 
mulant  applications  often  anfwer  better  here. 
The  fore,  after  being  waflied  with  a folution  of 
corrolive  fublimate  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  according  to  the 
effedt,  may  be  dreffed  with  fome  common  balUican, 
combined  with  a dram  or  a dram  and  a half  of 
red  precipitate  to  the  ounce.  A little  dry  lint 
often  makes  a very  good  drelling  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fore  in  this  Hate  ; and  where  the 
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edges  have  become  hard  and  callous,  they  ihould 
be  touched  occalionally  with  cauilic.  Attention 
at  the  lame  time  fliould  be  given  to  the  patient’s 
general  health,  where  this  has  already  luffered 
ii'om  a protracl:ed  courfe  of  mercury.  He  fliould 
be  allowed  a little  moderate  exercife,  with  the 
enjoyment  of  frefli  air.  His  diet  flioulU  be  good  and 
nourifliing,  with  a fe  w glafles  of  found  port  wine 
daily  ; and  where  the  domach  will  admit,  one  or 
two  drams  of  the  bark  may  be  taken  every  fore- 
noon. By  combining  thus,  a due  attention  to 
the  general  health,  with  a judicious  local  manage- 
ment, we  in  general  have  it  in  our  power  to  ac- 
complifli  a cure  of  fores  of  this  defeription,  if  not 
accompanied  wdth  fome  other  difeafe  of  the  con- 
Aitution.  Of  this  I mean  to  treat  in  the  next  feo 
tion. 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  BUBOES. 

Though  mercury  be  an  effedlual  cure  for  bubo 
in  every  Aage  of  the  complaint,  fo  far  as  it  is 
llridlly  venereal;  yet  this  difeale  is  not  unfre- 
quently  combined  with  other  dilcates  of  the  con- 
fiiuirion,  or  of  the  part  on  which  mercury  has  no 
eflecl.  The  mod  frequent  as  well  as  the  bed 
marked  indance  of  this,  which  alone  1 mean  to 
notice  here,  is  in  the  combination  of  bubo  with 
fcrophula.  This  diows  itfelf,  I think,  in  two  dif- 
ferent dates  of  bubo,  in  the  inflammatory  and 
in  the  ulcrated  date.  And,  fird,  of  the  inflamma- 
tory. 

A Ample  venereal  bubo  leldom  continues  for  any 
length  of  time  of  the  fame  lize.  Where  mercury 
has^een  properly  applied  in  due. time,  and  in  fudi- 
cient  quantity,  the  fwelling  gradually  fubfides  till 
the  gland  be  reduced  to  nearly  its  natural  dimen- 
fions.  On  the  contrary,  where  this  has  been  too 
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Ions  delayed,  or  not  properly  applied,  llie  gland 
commonly  foon  comes  tbr.vaid  to  fuppnration. 
But  in  this  conjunction  of  bubo  with  icrophula, 
which  I am  now  fneaking  of,  the  gland,  atter  co- 
ming to  a certain  lize,  remains  ilationary. 
cury  and  other  topical  applications  have  no  efiedt 
in  difcLiffing  it  ; nor  are  we  more  fuccefsful  in  our 

attempts  to  bring  it  to  a luppuration. 

As  this  complaint  frequently  occurs  in  patients 
who  have  never  had  any  other  fymptoms  of  fcro- 
phula,  it  is  often  productive  ot  great  uncertainty, 
as  well  as  uneafinefs,  both  to  the  furgeon  and  pa- 
tient. I believe,  , however,  it  will  in  general  be 
found,  upon  a careful  inquiry,  that  fuch  patients 
are  either  defcended  of  fcrophulous  parents,  oi 
have  themfelves  the  marks  of  a Icropnulous  difpo- 
fition  ; and  upon  this  principle  is  founded  our 
plan  of  treatment. 

Wherever  a bubo  has  reliited  a complete  mer- 
curial courfe  conduded  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended, and  difcutient  and  matuvant  applications 
have  equally  failed  of  efTed,  it  flrould  no  longer 
be  confidered  as  venereal,  but  as  fcrophulous. 
Mercury  therefore,  and  indeed  all  applications  to 
the  part,  whether  w'ith  a view  to  difculs  or  fuppu- 
rate  it,  fliould  be  laid  afide.  The  patient,  if  re- 
Jiding  in  town,  fhould  be  lent  to  foine  healthy 
Situation  in  the  country,  where  he  may  at  the 
fame  time  enjoy  the  benefit  of  fea-bathing.  This, 
with  plenty  of  exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback, 
Avith  a good  nourifhing  diet,  and  a inoderate  ufe 
of  wine,  will  often  fucceed  in  diicufiing  a bubo 
that  had  refifted  all  the  common  means.  I have 
known  one  inftance  in  particular,  where  a bubo 
of  this  kind,  after  refiding  nearly  two  years,  every 
other  means  that  could  be  thought  of,  yielded  at 
laft,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fecond  winter,  to 
fevere  exercife  on  horfeback,  particularly  in  fol- 
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lowing  the  hounds,  which  this  gentleman  did 
three  or  four  times  a- week,  for  a confiderable  part 
of  the  winter. 

Ihe  other  Hate  of  bubo,  already  taken  notice 
of  as  fometimes  connetded  with  fcrophula,  is  the 
ulcerated.  A bubo  in  general,  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  come  to  a full  maturation  before  being 
opened,  heals  readily,  merely  by  continuing  the 
mercurial  inundlion  a little  longer,  and  keeping 
up  the  effeds  of  the  medicine  on  the  fyftem  for 
fome  time.  But  fometimes,  inftead  of  healing, 
the  fore  becomes  flationary,  and  mercury,  though 
Tubbed  in  fo  as  to  effed  the  fyflem  completely, 
has  no  farther  efied  upon  it.  At  other  times, 
inftead  of  continuing  ftationary,  it  becomes  worfe 
and  worfe;  and  though  the  fyftem  be  completely 
loaded  with  mercury,  the  fore  continues  to  fpread 
daily  ; or  if  it  heal  up  in  one  place,  breaks  out  in 
another,  prefenting  an  irregular  worm-eaten  ap- 
pearance. 

Sores  of  this  defeription  we  judge  to  be  no 
longer  venereal,  from  mercury  ceafing  to  have 
any  farther  efted  upon  them  ; at  the  fame  time 
that  w^e  are  inclined  to  think  them  fcrophulous, 
from  their  occurring  chiefly  under  the  fame  cir- 
' cumftances  with  the  indurated  bubo  W'e  have 
juft  been  mentioning.  The  fame  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  therefore  to  be  followed.  Mercury  is  im- 
mediately to  be  laid  alide.  Country  air  and  exer- 
cife,  with  a nouriftiing  diet  and  a moderate  ufe  of 
wine,  are  to  be  injoined.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
|l  milk- diet  with  vegetables  has  accomplifhed  a 
^ cure  in  this  fituation.  In  fome  cafes,  the  tepid 
jft  bath,  in  others  the  cold  bath,  have  been  found 
■ ufeful ; while  in  fome,  the  ufe  of  hemlock  inter- 
m nally  in  large  quantities,  with  a hemlock-poultice 
to  the  part,  have  fucceeded  after  every  other 
means  almoft  had  been  tried  in  vain.  When  the 
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©TC  is  accompanied  with  a copious  difcharge  of 
thin  matter,  barks  have  been  found  ferviceable  ; 
and  where  it  is  attended  with  confiderable  pain, 
opiates  Ihould  be  uled  freely. 


OF  LOCAL  VENEREAL  COMPLAINTS  IN 
WOMEN. 


Chancres  and  buboes  in  women  correfpond  fo 
perfedly,  both  in  their  appearance  and  method  of 
treatment,  with  the  fame  complaints  in  men,  that 
I have  juclged  it  unneceflary  to  allot  a feparate 
fe<Sion  for  their  confideration.  The  only  real  di^ 
ference  between  thefe  complaints  in  men,  and 
the  fame  difeafes  in  women,  is  in  refped  of  their 
fituation. 

The  common  feat  of  chancre  in  women,  is  on 
the  Labia  Pudendi,  Nymphae,  Clitoris. 
times,  though  more  rarely,  they  occur  on  the  Mons 
Veneris  or  Perinaeum.  Wherever  they  take  place, 
they  require  nearly  the  fame  treatment  as  in  nienj 
' only  as  drellings  are  with  difficulty  kept  applied 
in  the  former  lituations,  waflies  ought  frequently 
to  be  ufed,  as  folutions  of  corrofive  fublimate,  of 
the  fame  ftrength  as  before  recommended  for 
chancres  in  men.  The  parts  affe<fled  here,  too, 
being  more  fimple  in  their  ftriudure  and  fundlions 
than  thofe  in  men,  chancres  in  women  are  not  fo 
often  complicated  with  other  difeafes,  and  there- 
fore in  general  more  eafily  managed. 
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Buboes  in  woiriCn  have  precifely  the  fame  ap- 
pearance as  in  men. ' They  are  ufually  feated  on 
the  round  ligament,  near  to  where  it  enters  the 
abdomen.  Sometimes  they  occur  near  the  exter- 
nal labium,  in  the  angle  betwixt  this  and  the 
thigh.  Whatever  be  their  fituation,  their  treat- 
ment is  lo  precifely  limilar  to  thole  in  men,  that  I 
think  it  unneceflliry  to  fay  any  thing  farther  on 
this  fubjedt. 


OF  THE  LUES  OR  POX. 

The  complaints  hitherto  defciibed,  chancre  and 
bubo,  are  always  primary  or  original  fymptoms, 
produced  by  the  external  application  of  the  ve- 
nereal poifon  to  the  part  aifeded.  The  fymptoms 
which  we  are  now  to  defcribe,  are  always  fecon-^ 

' dary,  depending  upou  a previous  difeafe  of  the 
conllitution.  The  firft,  though  in  their  progrefs 
they  become  general  or  conflitutioiial,  are  in  their 
origin  always  local ; the  lall,  though  in  their 
progrefs  they  appear  local,  are  in  their  origin  al-’ 
ways  general. 

The  conftitutional  form  of  the  difeafe  is  com- 
monly preceded  by  the  local.  Tor  the  moil  part, 
the  difeal’e  appears  firil  in  the  form  of  chancres, 
foiiietimes  in  that  of  buboes,  whence  the  fyilem 
comes  afterwards  to  be  contaminated  by  absorp- 
tion. Sometimes,  however,  though  rarely,  the  dif- 
cafe  appears  firfl  in  a conilitutional  form  without 
any  previous  local  complaints.  In  w’hich  ever  of 
thefe  ways  the  difeafe  has  been  received,  it  com- 
monly proceeds  to  fhow  its  effeds  in  the  fame 
way  upon  the  fyftem.  Thefe  1 ihall  now  confi- 
^er  if\  the  order  in  which  they  ufually  appear ; 
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at  the  fame  time  it  mufl  be  remarked,  that  in 
this  refpect  great  variety  occurs. 

Venereal  fores  in  the  throat,  and  mouth. — If 
the  local  effeOs  arifing  from  the  application  of 
the  venereal  matter  to  the  furface,  were,  as  has 
been  already  oblerved,  various  in  different  indi- 
viduals, in  refped  of  the  time  as  well  as  form  of 
their  appearance,  the  conllitutional  ones,  after  it 
has  entered,  are  at  leafl  equally  fo  in  both  refpecls. 
In  particular  inftances,  thefc  have  appeared  in 
the  courfe  of  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  period 
ofinfeaion,  while  in  others,  as  is  alleged,  they 
have  been  obferved  at  the  diflance  of  feveral 
years.  The  moil  frequent  period,  however,  is 
about  two  or  three  months  from  the  time  of  in- 
fedion. 

But  if  they  vary  in  refpea  to  the  tme  of  their 
appearance,  they  differ  at  lead  as  much  in  reipedl 
of  their form.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  appears  tirfl  in 
the  form  of  venereal  blotches  on  the  fkin ; at  o- 
ther  times  its  firll  attacks  are  on  the  bones  or  pe- 
riofleum  ; while  ulcers  of  the  throat  are  more  ge- 
nerally the  firlt  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe. 

Ulcers  occur  on  various  parts  of  the  throat,  as 
the  uvula,  the  velum  pendulum  palati ; moil 
frequently,  however,  they  are  feated  on  one  of 
the  amygdalae.  On  their  firfl  appearance,  they 
are  ufually  fmall,  but  deep  for  their  fize,  and  al- 
ways foul,  with  a-diflinclly  marked  margin.  As 
they  are  feldom  attended  with  much  pain,  and 
indeed  produce  but  little  inconvenience,  except 
a flight  uneafinefs  on  fwallowing,  they  are  often 
futtered  to  remain  for  a confiderable  time,  without 
exciting  much  attention,  being  miftaken  perhaps 
for  a common  fore  throat.  On  infpedling  the 
parts,  however,  a fmall  foul  ulcer  is  commonly 
obferved  on  one  of  the  amygdalae.  Sometimes, 
as  was  remarked,  it  is  feated  on  the  uvula,  or  ve- 
lum 
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lum  pendulum  palati,  the  infide  of  the  mouth, 
or  on  the  tongue.  As  this  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  fome  other  affedlions  of  thefe  parts, 
I lliall  now  point  out  the  chief  means  of  diftinc- 
tion. 

The  venereal  fore  throat  may  be  diftinguifhcd 
from  the  common  inflammatory  fore  throat,  by 
the  hiftory  of  the  two  difeafes.  The  firfl:,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  commonly  lucceeds  fome 
local  venereal  affedlion,  as  chancre  or  bubo, 
where  mercury  either  has  not  been  given  in  luf- 
ficient  quantity,  or  continued  for  a due  length  of 
time  ; the  laft,  without  being  preceded  by  any 
other  venereal  affedtion,  is  ulually  the  immediate 
pfred  of  expofure  to  cold,  arid  often  accompanied 
with  other  fymptoms  of  catarrh.  The  appearances 
of  the  two  complaints  are  generally  very  diffe- 
rent. In  the  firfl;  ftage-,  the  inflammatory  fore 
throat  is  diftinguiihed  ffom  the  venereal  by  the 
abfence  of  ulceration,  which  always  accompanies 
the  laft ; while  this  laft,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
•without  that  general  inflammation  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  parts  that  commonly  accompany  the 
former.  The  fecond  ftage  of  inflammatory  fore 
throat,  or  that  which  fupervenes  upon  fuppura- 
tion,  is  diltinguiflied  from  the  venereal,  by  the 
very  different  appearance  of  an  abfcefs,  with  a 
fmall  clean  opening,  and  a confiderable  extent  of 
inflammation  and  rednefs,  from  a foul  venereal 
fore,  with  a well-defined  margin,  and  but  little 
general  inflammation  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  by  the 
previous  hilloiy  of  the  cafe  ; an  abfcefs,  before 
it  comes  to  a fuppuration,  being  always  attended 
with  much  more  pain,  inflammation,  and  fwelling 
of  the  parts,  than  a venereal  ulcer  ever  is. 

The  putrid  fore  throat,  from  its  being  attended 
with  lefs  inflammation  and  fwelling  of  the  parts, 

and  from  ulceration  here  immediately  fuper- 
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vening  upon  inflammation,  without  the  formation 
of  an  abfcefs,  might  be  liable  to  be  miflaken  for 
this  complaint.  But  befide  the  fymptoms  of  a 
putrid  fever,  which  in  general  ferve  fufficiently 
to  diflinguifh  this  difeafe  from  the  venereal,  the 
ulcerations  in  this  difeafe  are  commonly  nume- 
rous, extenfive,  and  fuperficial ; while  in  the  vene- 
real fore  throat,  there  is  commonly  but  one  fmall 
deep  ulcer. 

Venereal  fores,  inftead  of  occupying  one  or 
other  of  the  amygdalae,  as  ufually  happens,  fome- 
tiffies  make  their  appearance  on  the  cheeks,  in- 
lide  of  the  tpngue,  or  on  the  palate.  In  this  lad 
fituation  the  ulceration  commonly  fpreads  rapidly, 
and  from  the  bones  being  but  thinly  covered 
here  with  foft  parts,  foon  affedl  them  with  caries. 
Indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  complaint  here 
feems  to  render  it  probable,  that  the  bones  be- 
come firfl;  injured,  and  the  foft  parts  only  in  a fe- 
condary  way.  The  ulceration  here  does  not  pro- 
ceed in  a flow  gradual  manner  from  the  furface  till 
it  reach  the  bone,  but  the  foft  parts  become  at 
once  inflamed  to  fome  extent,  and  then  drop  out 
in  patches,  as  it  were,  of  confiderable  flze. 

Venereal  fores  of  thefe  parts  have  been  mif- 
taken  for  cancerous  aifedions,  to  which,  it  mud 
be  allowed,  they  bear  a great  refemblance ; 
but  they  may  in  general  be  didinguiflied  from 
them  by  attention  to  their  hidory,  and  by  their 
being  unattended  with  thofe  fevere  lancinating 
pains,  that  almod  conflantly  accompany  cancer- 
ous affedions. 

Ulcerations  arifing  from  the  ufc  of  mercury, 
have  fometimes  been  miflaken  for  venereal  fores. 
Thefe,  however,  may  in  general  be  known  by 
their  occurring  chiefly  at  the  time  the  mercurial 
courfe  is  at  its  height,  and  from  their  taking 
place  ufually  on  thofe  parts  of  the  cheeks  and 

tongue 
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tongue  which,  when  they  become  inflamed  and 
lV/el!ed  from  mercury,  are  mofl;  expofed  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  teeth.  Nor  have  the  fores,  in  this 
cafe,  the  foul,  deep  inflammatory  appearance  of 
venereal  ulcers. 

Venereal  fores  on  the  I\ofe. — When  this  difeafe 
is  allowed  to  take  its  natural  courfe,  as  fometimes 
liappens  among  the  low^er  clafs  of  people,  it  com- 
monly, after  afl'ecling  the  throat  for  fome  time, 
proceeds  to  attack  the  nofe.  And  even  when 
mercury  has  been  exhibited  in  fuflicient  quantity 
'to  cure  the  alfedion  of  tlie  throat,  yet  if  it  have 
not  been  continued  for  a fuflicient  length  of  time 
afterwards  to  fecure  the  conflitution,  the  difeafe, 
on  its  return,  ufually  appears  firfl  on  the  nofe. 
This  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  how'ever,  though  fre- 
quent, is ‘not  invariable;  as  it  fometimes,  on  its 
return,  re-appears  on  the  parts  before  afledled, 
while  in  other  inftances  it  returns  in  the  form  of 
blotches  on  the  fldn,  or  in  nodes  and  fwellings  of 
the  bones,  periofleuin,  &-c. 

In  the  nofe,  the  difeafe  ufually  attacks  firfl;  the 
membrane  lining  the  infide  of  the  noflrils.  Per- 
haps the  bones  here,  too,  as  was  remarked  of  the 
palate,  are  the  parts  firfl;  afl'eded,  and  the  attec- 
tion  of  the  membrane  only  fecondary  ; at  leafl, 
limilaV  appearances  wouldfeem  towarrant  a fimi- 
lar  conclufion.  At  any  rate,  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  nofe  is  firfl;  tifleded  with  inflamma- 
tion and  fwelling.  The  patient  ufually  complains 
for  fome  time  of  a degree  of  fulnefs,  and  a ftop- 
• page  of  the  noftril  affeded,  which,  on  infpeclion, 
appears  red  and  inflamed.  This  is  afterwards 
evttended  wdth  confiderable  pain  at  fome  parti- 
cular part  of  the  noftril.  When  this  can  be  in- 
fpeded,  it  commonly  appears  covered  with  a dry 
feurf  or  fcab,  which,  on  being  removed,  leaves 
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the  parts  beneath  ulcerated.  Rut  often  the 
affedion  takes  place  fo  high  in  the  noftril,  that 
the  part  cannot  be  brought  into  view.  The 
difeate,  however,  continuing  to  advance,  the 
bones  ' foon  appear  carious.  ^ The  difcharge, 
which  hitherto  was  moderate  in  quantity,  be- 
comes now  copious,  and  from  a whitilh  purulent 
appearance,  changes  to  a black  colour,  with  a 
highly  foetid  Imell.  Different  portions  of  bone 
begin  to  feparate,  and  come  away  with  the  mat- 
ter ; and  the  difeafe  continuing  to  fpread,  the 
outfide  of  the  nofe  becomes  inflamed  and 
fwelled.  The  tears,  from  the  paffage  being 
inflamed  and  obftruded,  run  down  the  cheeks . 
and  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  becomes  more  or  lefs 
atfeded.  In  this  lituation,  the  bone  forming  the 
partition  of  the  nofe  often  becomes  carious  and 
gives  way,  fo  that  the  nofe  falls  almoft  nat  upon 

the  face.  . r • o , r 

Sometimes,  however,  this  difeafe,  itutead  ot 

attacking  the  upper  and  bony  part  of  the  nofe, 
atfeds  its  low^er  cartilaginous  extremity.  In  this 
cafe,  the  difeafe  appears  tint  on  the  outfide  of  one 
. of  the  cartilaginous  wings  of  the  nofe,  in  tha 
form  of  a fmall  fcab  or  ulcer.  This,  as  it  continues 
to  fpread  gradually,  corrodes  the  parts  on  whicn 
it  is  feated,  affuming  much  the  appearance  of  a 
cancerous  fore.  So  that  both  the  ales,  or  wings  of  ^ 
the  nofe,  are  often  completely  deftroyed,  while 
the  upper  bony  portion  remains  perfedlly  entire. 
The  very  different  progrefs  ot  the  difeafe  in  this 
fituation,  from  what  it  takes  when  feated  on  the 
upper  and  bony  part  of  the  nofe,  feems  a tarther 
confirmation  of  what  was  advanced  in  treating  of 
the  venereal  affedtion  of  the  palate.  In  both  tliefs 
fituations,  the  difeafe  advances  fo  rapidly,  that 
the  foft  parts  feem  to  llougli  off,  as  it  were,  troin 
the  difeafed  benes  beneath  5 while  the  difeafe 
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nfually  advances  flowly  on  the  cartilaginous  part 
ot  the  nol'e,  or  the  amygdala?,  in  the  form  of  a 
phagedenic  or  cancerous  fore,  gradually  corrodin 
the  foft  parts,  but  often  continuing  long  befoi 
any  of  the  bones  become  affedted. 

Venereal  fores,  when  feated  on  the  under  and 
flefliy  parts  of  the  nofe,  refemble  very  much,  as 
was  already  remarked,  cancerous  aftedlions  of  thefe 
parts.  Indeed,  they  are  to  be  didinguiflied  from 
them,  almoft  folely  by  a careful  attention  to  their 
hillory,  or  by  obferving  the  effeds  produced  on 
them  by  a courfe  of  mercury.  Cancerous  affec- 
tions, too,  are  commonly  attended  with  more  fe- 
veie  daiting  pains,  than  almoft  ever  accompany 
Em  pie  venereal  fores. 

Venereal  blotches  on  the Jkin. — The  venereal  dif- 
cafe,  after  attacking  the  throat  and  nofe,  ufually 
makes  its  appearance  next  on  the  fkin,  in  the 
form  of  blotches.  This  is  the  common  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe,  whether  it  have  been  fuffered  to  take 
its  natural  courfe,  or  where  this  may  have  been 
interrupted  by  the  ufe  of  mercury,  to  the  extent 
of  curing  the  local  fymptoms,  but  not  of  fecuring 
the  confiitution.  Venereal  blotches  appear  occa- 
fionally  on  every  part  of  the  body.  Though  no 
external  part  be  exempted  from  their  attacks, 
yet  they  appear  moft  frequently,  or  moft  early  in 
the  difeafe,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
breaft  and  arms,  and  afterwards  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

Thel'e  blotches  appear  often  at  firft  in  a fort  of 
mottled  fpots  up  and  down  the  body,  difappear- 
ing  in  fome  places,  while  they  continue  or  in- 
creafe  in  others.  Often,  however,  they  appear  ' 
under  a more  permanent  form,  like  diftind  in-  1 
flamed  patches,  of  the  fize  of  a lixpence  or  a ) 
ft.iliing.  Thefe  patches  appear  of  a dull  red  co-  - 
lour,  not  fenfibly  elevated  above  the  furfacc, 
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with  the  Ikin  dill  entire.  A dingy  copper-coloured 
fcurf  gradually  forms  upon  each  of  thefe,  which, 
after  continuing  for  fome  time,  falls  oft,  and  is 
fucceeded  by  another  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe 
fcurfs,  as  they  are  conftantly  renewed,  become 
gradually  thicker  and  thicker,  till  they  afllime 
the  appearance  of  a common  fcab,  which,  when 
it  falls  oft',  leaves  the  parts  beneath  in  a ftate  ot 
ulceration. 

This  is  the  common  progrefs  of  a venereal 
blotch,  from  its  firft  appearance  tijl  it  teiminate 
in  an  open  ulcer.  But  fometimes  the  difeafe  ap- 
pears at  the  firft  like  fmall  flat  pimples,  v/hich  fup- 
purate,  fcab,  and  then  run  together,  till  they  form 
ulcers  of  various  extent.  The  difeale,  too,  in  at- 
tacking various  parts  ot  the  body,  has  its  appear- 
ance fomewhat  varied  from  the  nature  of  the  p^rt 
on  which  it  is  feated. 

When  it  attacks  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
the  foies  of  the  feet,  a fcab  in  this  fituation  is  not 
formed,  owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  cuticle. 
This  therefore  feparates  in  fucceffive  layers,  till 
the  parts  beneath  at  laft  become  ulcerated. 

The  difeafe,  too,  fometimes  attacks  thofe  parts 
of  the  hands  and  feet  that  are  covered  by  the 
nails.  In  this  cafe  the  parts  beneath  the  nails- 
become  firft  red  and  inflamed,  and,  after  the  dif- 
eaCe  has  continued  for  fome  time,  the  nail  at  laft 
becomes  loofe,  and  then  feparates. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  arm-pits, 
betwixt  the  thighs,  between  the  nates,  or  about 
the  anus,  where  the  (kin,  from  the  contact  of  the 
oppofite  furface,  is  preferved  in  a more  thin  and 
moiil  ftate,  the  eruptions  feldoni  or  never  appear 
in  the  form  of  fcurfs  or  fcabs.  In  thefe  fituations 
the  ikin  is  commonly  elev’^atcd  into  a fort  ot  veli- 
caiion,  which  at  laft  breaks  and  difchargcs  a 
b whithh  purulent  matter. 
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enereal  blotches  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
^'ith  other  difeales  ot  the  fivin,  particularly  with 
herpetic  anedions.  From  thefe  they  may  in  ge- 
neral be  dillinguiihed  by  attention  to  the  hiftory 
ot  the  cafe,  as  venereal  blotches  feldom  occur, 
but  alter  fome  other  fymptom  of  this  difeafe,  whillt 
erpetic  eruptions  are  apt  to  recur  repeatedly  in 
the  lame  jperfon.  The  appearances  alfo  of  the. 
two  dileafes  are  generally  fomewhat  different. 

V enereal  blotches,  as  was  already  remarked,  com- 
monly appear  ^t  firft  like  fo  many  dull  red,  or  mot- 
tied  fpots,  not  perceptibly  elevated  above  the  fur- 
face  ; whillt  herpetic  eruptions  almoft  conftantly 
make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  little  diltindl 
pimples,  which  afterwards  frequently  run  toge- 
ther into  clulters.  Venereal  blotches  are  like  wife 
in  general  of  a more  uniform  figure  and  fize,  fel- 
dom  exceeding  the  fize  of  a fliilling,  whillt  her- 
petic affections  are  more  irregular  in  their  fize,  as 

well  as  appearance,  frequently  affuming  a circu- 
far  form. 
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As  venereal  ulcers  arc  a common  confequence 
of  the  complaint  jull  now  treated  of,  I fiiall  ofler 
a few  obferyations  here  on  their  hiltory,  and  the 
' means  of  diltinguifhing  them  from  other  dileafes 
with  which  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded.  In  ’ 
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renting  of  chancres  and  buboes,  I have  already  had 
occahon  to  defcribe  local  venereal  fores,  and 
jfliall  therefore  take  no  farther  notice  of  them  here. 

'It  is  only  the  conftitutional  venereal  ulcer,  or  that 
which  depends  upon  a general  contamination  of 
the  fyftem,  that  1 am  now  to  defcribe. 

This  fort  of  ulcer,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, is  very  generally  preceded  by  the  ve- 
nereal blotch.  At  other  times,  inlleacl  of  being 
preceded  by  the  true  venereal' blotch,  it  luc- 
ceeds  to  thofe  little  flat,  inflammatory  tumors, 
or  pimples,  formerly  defcribed  as  a variety  of  the 
venereal  blotch.  In  whichever  way  it  may  ori- 
ginate, the  fore  commonly  puts  on  one  uniform 
appearance,  except  in  io  far  as  it  may  be  modified, 
either  by  a diverlity  of  the  parts  on  which  it  is. 
feated,  or  by  a connedion  with  fome  other  dileafe. 

Venereal  ulcers  occur  occafionally  on  almoft 
every  part  of  the  furface.  1 have  already'  had 
occafion  to  delcribe  their  appearance  when  feated 
in  the  throat,  mouth,'  or  nofe.  As'  they  very 
ufually  fucceed  venereal  blotches,  they  appear 
like  thefe  on  every  pait  of  the  body.  They  may 
in  general  be  diltinguifhed  from  other  fores  by 
the  following  appearances : They  are  always 

very  foul  and  ill  conditioned;  nor  does  any 
medicine,  except’raercury,  feem  to  produce  any 
change  on  their  appearance.  The  matter  difchar- 
ged  is  commonly  of  a green  or  yellowifh  colour, 
with  a highly  foetid  fmell ; and  it  ufually  adheres  fo 
firmly,  that  it  cannot  be  feperatedfrom  the  furface 
of  the  fore.  Venereal  fores  are  feldom  either 
attended  with  much  pain  or  inflammation,  at  leaft 
the  inflammation  is  ufually  confined,  in  a great 
mealure,  to  the  margin  of  the  fore,  giving  it  a 
dirtind  circumfcribed  appearance.  The  edges  of 
the  fore  commonly  appear  retraded  and  uneven, 
often  hard  and  callous. 
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The  venereal  fore  varies  a good  deal  in  its  ap- 
pearance, from  the  nature  of  the  parts  on  which 
it  is  leated.  When  it  occurs  on  any  of  the  foft 
parts,  as  on  the  amygdalae,  or  glans  penis,  it 
ufually  rather  goes  deep,  than  extends  to  any 
conliderable  breadth,  prefenting  to  us  a deep  fore, 
with  a narrow  orifice.  On  the  contrary,  when 
feated  above  any  of  the  hard  thin  bones,  as  thofe 
of  the  palate  or  nofe,  it  fpieads  fo  rapidly  as  to 
give  reafon  to  imagine,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  that  the  bones  were  primarily  affeded, 
and  the  foft  parts  only  in  a lecondary  way.  The  foft 
parts  in  this  fituation  feem  to  flough  olf  in  fpots 
or  patches,  as  it  were,  from  the  parts  beneath. 

An  exception,  however,  to  this  obfervation, 
feems  to  occur  in  thofe  fores  that  fucceed  to 
fuppurated  buboes.  Thefe,  efpecially  when  feated 
in  the  groin,  fpread  fometimes  to  a great  extent, 
without  going  to  any  confiderable  depth.  In 
this  fituation,  little  fores,  after  breaking  out  here 
and  there  upon  the  found  Ikin,  often  run  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  cover  a confiderable  extent  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  or  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  This  appearance  of  fore  I believe  to  be 
generally  ovVing  either  to  fome  general  difeafe  of 
the  conftitution,  as  fcrophula  ; or  to  fome  acci- 
dental complaint,  as  debility. 

The  above  obfervations  on  Venereal  Sores  ap- 
ply, in  general,  equally  to  the  local  and  conjlitu^ 
tional  ulcer.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
thefe  two  afiedlions,  the  local  and  the  conftitu- 
tional  venereal  fore,  prefent  fo  entirely  the  fame 
appearance,  that  they  are  to  be  diftinguifiied 
from  one  another  only  by  the  different  feat 
of  the  difeafe  in  the  two  complaints,  or  by 
the  hiffory  of  the  cafe.  Local  venereal  fores  arc 
commonly,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  infedion 
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is  conveyed,  feated  on  the  private  parts ; whilft 
conRitudonal  fores  of  thele  parts  very  feldom 
occur.  But  fometimes  local  venereal  fores  appear 
on  the  lips,  as  in  children  ; or  on  the  nipples,  as 
in  nurfes,  &-c.  The  nature  of  thefe,  however, 
may  in  general  be  determined  with  fufficient  ac- 
curacy, by  attending  to  the  hiftory  of  the  cafe, 
for  local  affedlioais  appear  only  either  on  the  part 
immediately  expofed  to  the  infedlion,  or  in  fame 
part  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Venereal  ulcers,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
are  not  confined  to  the  foft  parts ; they  fre- 
quently affed  the  bones.  This  happens  in  two 
ways ; fometimes  the  bones  are  firft  affedled, 
and  the  foft  parts  fuffer  only  in  a fecondary 
w’ay;  of  this  I fiiall  treat  more  particularly  in 
the  next  fedion,  in  fpeaking  of  nodes,  and  other 
difeafes  of  the  bones.  But  the  bones  like  wife 
often  fuffer  in  a fecondary  way,  from  the  de- 
llrudlion  of  the  foft  parts  with  which  they  are 
covered.  Thefe  affedions  are  eafily  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  fimple  venereal  ulcers  of  the  foft 
parts,  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  fungous  fleffi, 
with  which  they  are  ufually  filled,  and  by  the 
carious  bone  being  felt  beneath  by  the  probe. 
They  are  to  be  dillinguifhed  from  fimple  caries 
of  the  bones,  only  by  the  previous  hiftory,  or  by  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  ulceration  in  the  foft 
parts ; as  a caries  of  the  bones,  from  whatever 
caufe,  affumes  nearly  the  fame  appearance. 
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OF  NODES  AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 
BONES  AND  PERIOSTEUM. 


I HAVE  already  had  occafion  to  remark,  that 
the  bones,  as  well  as  the  periorteum,  frequently 
liecome  afFedled  in  venereal  ulcers,  from  the  foft 
parts  which  cover  them  having  been  previoufly 
deftroyed.  This  fecondary  affedlion  of  thefe  parts 
was  taken  notice  of  in  the  laft  fedlion,  as  a 
variety  of  the  venereal  ulcer.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  bones  and  periofteum,  inftead  of  beco- 
ming difeafed  in  \.\i\i>'^fecondary  way,  are  the  parts 
primarily  affeded.  This  primary  affedion  of 
thefe  parts,  then,  (hall  form  the  fubjed  of  the 
prefent  fedion. 

The  bones  and  periodcum  feem  to  be  affeded 
in  two  different  ways,  by  the  venereal  poifon. 
Sometimes  it  produces  a fimple  enlargement  and 
fweiling,  without  any  caries  of  the  bone.  In 
this  cafe,  one  or  more  circumfcribed  tumors  arc 
the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  complaint.  This  tumor  is 
at  fird  always  fmall,  feldom  exceeding  the  fize  of 
a fmall  bean,  and  perfedfy  firm  and  incompref- 
fible.  On  its  fird  appearance,  and  for  fome  time 
afterwards,  it  commonly  produces  but  little  un- 
, eafinefs  ; as  it  increafes,  however,  gradually  in 
fize,  it  frequently,  by  didending  the  periodeum, 
occafions  very  fevere  pain.  This  affedion,  which 
we  have  juft  defcribed,  conftitutes  the  true 
venereal  node.  The  bone,  though  enlarged,  is  not 
carious,  and  the  Ikin  dill  remains  entire.  But 
it  does  not  long  continue  fo  where  the  difeafe 
is  allowed  to  proceed.  The  foft  parts  at  laft 
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inflame,  and  then  ulcerate;  and  this  ulceration 
of  the  foft  parts  is  ufiially  accompanied  ^Mth 

raries  of  the  bones  beneath. 

The  other  affeckiontowhichthefeparts  are  liable, 
though  a good  deal  refembling  this  m appeamnce, 
of  a very  dift'erent  nature.  The  tumonn  this 
cafe  has  nearly  the  fame  appearance  as  m the 
former.  It  is  commonly  fmall  when  hrft  p 
ceived,  and  increafes  gradually  to  the  fixe  of  a 
large  bean.  It  is  feldom  attended  with  much  pain 
or  fnflammation,  till  the  latter  ftages  of  com- 
plaint ; when,  upon  being  opened  by  an  in'-"*!®"* 
or  fuffered  to  break  of  itfelf,  it  is  found  o con- 
fift  of  a flight  effufion  of  a colourlefs  flui  , 
tween  the  periofteum  and  the  bone,  and  the  bone 
aTways  mL  or  lefs  difeafed.  but  without  being 

*"ltT  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  bony  tumor 
mentioned  before,  by  its  being  lefs 
more  compreflible,  and  by  the  fluauation  of  a 
fluid,  being  perceptible  at  leaft  m the  latter  ftage 

of  the  complaint,  ^ i ^n- 

Thefe  two  atfedions  occur  occafion ally  on  almoft 

every  bone  of  the  body.  But  they  are  particular- 
ly frequent  on  Inch  bones  as  are  thinly  covered 
as  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  fternum,  th 

tibia,  and  different  parts  of  the 

Sometimes,  too,  they  occur  on  the  thigh-bones, 

as  well  as  on  thofe  of  the  hands  and  leet. 

The  only  dileafe  which  thefe  are 
aer  of  being  confounded  with,  are  the  different 
rheumatic  affedions  of  thefe  parts.  But  from  rheu- 
matifm  they  may  in  general  be  diftinguiflied  by 
the  following  marks  ; Rheumatic  com- 

monly occupy  the  joints, whilevenerealaffedions  are^ 
almoll  confined  to  the  hardelt  and  firmed  part  o 
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each  bone,  or  nearly  to  its  center.  Rlieuinatilm, 
too  commonly  occupies  a coubdeiable  part  of  the 
limb  or  joint  on  which  it  is  feated  ; while  the 

fnnflT  generally  limited  to  a lingle 

mall  fpot  where,  on  examination,  a fmall  cir- 
cumfenbed  tumor  is  ufually  found,  perfeaiy  dif- 
eient  lom  that  loft  diffufed  fwelling  that  ufoallv 
accompanies  rheumatifm.  ® 


OF  THE  CURE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
_ VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

Under  whatever  form  this  difeafe  mav  appear 

fo  far'  as  it  is 
'venereal,  mercury  proves  an  infallible 

with  other  difeafes,  either  of  the  conllitution  or 
O the  part,  that  we  are  difappointed  in  our  expec- 
tations from  the  ufe  of  mercury.  But  if  we  can 
ucceed,  by  medicine  or  otherwife,  in  removing 
thofe  conftitutiona^  or  local  difeafes,  which  are  fu- 
peradded  to  the  venereal  difeafe,  mercury  we 
hnd,  recovers  again  its  ufual  fpecific  power  ’over 
the  complaint.  This  has  already  been  obferved 
to  be  the  cafe  in  local  venereal  complaints:  and 
It  is  equally  effedual  in  the  conftitutional  form  of 
the  dheafe  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  difference  in 
lelpedt  of  the  fpecific  power  of  mercury  over  the 
tvvo  forms  of  this  difeafe,  it  feems  lefs  decifive 
ftill  with  regard  to  the  local  than  the  conftitutional 
torm.  Sometimes  local  venereal  complaints,  as 
chancre,  for  example,  may  be  completely  cured 
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bv  cauftic  or  ftrong  efcharotics ; while  the  con- 
ftitutional  lues,  ib  thr  as  we  hitherto  know,  can  be 
with  certainty  cured  only  by  mercury. 

In  treating  of  the  cure  of  local  venereal  com- 
plaints, I took  occafion,  along  with  the  general  ad- 
minidration  of  mercury  to  fecure  the  conititution,  . 
to  recommend  the  local  application  ot  it  to  t e 
parts  affeaed.  This  I did  with  a view  to  cure 
t^he  local  difeafe  as  foon  as  poffible,  by  bringing 
the  medicine  more  immediately  into  contadt 
with  the  poifon,  and  thus  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  we  can,  a general  contamination  or  the  lyl- 
tem  ; as  the  danger  of  a general  contariiination 
of  the  fytlem  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  extent  of  the  local  difeafe.  In  con- 
ftitutional  lues,  it  is  obvious,  ho w' ever,  that  the  lame 
reafon  no  longer  exifts.  Here  the  conftitution 
is  already  contaminated,  and  the  particular  local 
effedls  originate  only  in  a more  general  dileaie  ot 
the  whole.  The  firft  object  of  our  care  here, 
therefore,  is  the  general  or  primary  dijeafe  ; alter 
which  the  local  effects  or  Jymptoms  next  demand 
our  attention.  This  divilion  naturally  leads  me 
to  confider,  in  the  firft  place,  the  mofc  proper- 
method  of  exhibiting  mercury  for  the  cure 
general  difeafe,  and  then  to  take  notice  of  luch 
peculiaiities  as  occur  in  the  treatment  of  paiticu- 

lar  local  complaints.  , rn 

Mercury  may  be  given  to  affedl  tne  fyllem  in 
two  different  ways ; it  may  either  be  given  inter- 
nally, fo  as  to  enter  by  the  abforbents  ol  the  ilo- 
mach  and  inteftiues,  or  it  may  be  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  abforbents  of  the  furlace.  for  exter- 
nal application,  too,  the  medicine  has  been  ufed  in 
different  forms,  fometimes  in  the  form  ot  vapour, 
and  at  other  times  in  the  form  ot  an  ointment. 

As  mercury  w’^as  at  firil  introduced  for  the  cure 
ci  the  venereal  difeafe,  from  the  refemblance  of 
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this  coin  plaint  to  fome  other  cutaneous  affecTons 
for  which  mercury  applied  externally  had  been 
found  a^remeay  we  find,  that  on  its  firfi;  intro- 


teenth  century,  or,  in  other  words,' in  a few  years 
after  the  difeafe  firft  appeared.  ;r  at  lea/ was 
noticed  and  delcribed.  Lven  at  this  period,  how- 


ever, though  there  can  be  no  quefiion  of  fumiga- 
tion having  frequently  iucceeded,  it  was  looked 
upon  both  as  a dangerous  and  uncertain  remedy, 
i-rom  the  adenical  and  other  poifonous  fumes 
mixed  with  the  mercury,  and  inhaled  by  the 
lungs,  the  moft  deleterious  effeds  fometimes  en- 
lued.  Ihis  danger  was  afterwards  in  a great 
meaftire  obviated,  by  ufing  only  the  milder  pre- 
parations  or  purer  ores  of  this  mineral.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  effeds  ol  the  remedy,  either  from  its 
own  nature,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  was  admini- 
ftered,  were  not  found  permanent,  and  the  difeafe 
notwithftanding  every  attention,  frequently  re- 
turned.  From  this  caufe,  fumigations,  though 
Itili  uled  fometimes  with  a view  to  their  local 
effeds,  are  now  almofl:  univerfally  laid  afide  when 
we  wifh  to  affed  the  conllitution. 

Inundion,  which  was  one  of  the  firft  modes  of 
applying  mercury  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  is 
ftill  perhaps  the  fafeft  and  the  moft  effedual,  and 
combines  the  moft  advantages  with  the  feweh  in- 
conveniences. f rom  the  extent  of  the  furface 
to  which  we  can  apply  it  at  the  fame  time,  we 
can  in  this  way  throw  in  a greater  quantity  in  a 
given  time,  than  by  the  mouth,  at  the  fame  time 
that  we  run  lefs  rilk  of  injuring  the  ftomach  or 
bowels  by  the  medicine,  or  of  having  it  run  off 
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by  ftool.  Whenever,  theretbre,  from  the  parti- 
cular fituation  of  the  patient,  or  the  ftate  of  the 
difeafe,  we  wifh  to  charge  the  fyltem  with  mer- 
cury  as  fpeedily  as  poifible,  or  when  the  inter- 
nal exhibition  of  mercury,  from  the  debilitated 
ftate  of  the  patient,  or  the  irritability  of  his  bowels, 
might  be  attended  with  fonie  rilk,  in  ail  thefe 
fituations  the  method  by  inundion  is  greatly  pre- 
ferable. 

Another  fituation  of  the  fame  defcription  mud 
not  be  omitted,  where  we  wifti  to  combine,  for 
inftance,  the  local  effba  of  mercury  on  a par- . 
ticular  part,  with  its  general  effedt  on  the  con- 
ftitution  ; for  example,  in  bubo,  inundtion  in  this 
fituation  has  the  advantage  of  ading  both  locally 
and  conftitutionally  at  the  fame  time.  For  the 
rules  neceflary  to  be  obierved  in  the  management 
of  this  operation,  1 reler  to  what  was  already  faid 
on  this  fubjed,  on  the  cure  of  bubo. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  by  inun6lion  are 
fo  important,  that  we  need  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  it  fometimes  attended  with  inconveniences. 
The  mod  coniiderable  of  thefe,  in  general,  are 
the  trouble  and  nallincfs  of  the  operation  itfelf. 
The  fridion  muft  be  continued  for  a confiderable 
length  of  time  every  day,  to  rub  in  the  proper 
quantity  of  the  ointment,  which  often  wearies  and 
fatigues  the  patient ; and  as  the  operation  is  not 
only  rather  difagreeble  of  itfelf,  but  even  leaves 
the  patient  in  a nafty  uncomfortable  ftate  after  it 
is  over,  (for  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  him  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  clean  and  comfortable  during  the 
inundion),  this  in  general  creates  an  averfioii  to 
the  pradice.  Any  little  inconvenience  of  this 
kind,however,is  amply  compenfated  by  the  fuperior 
fafety,  as  well  as  expedition,  of  this  procefs ; 
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fo  that  it  ought  to  be  univerfally  pradlifed,  wherc- 
ever  it  luits  the  lituatioii  ot  the  patient. 

Patients  labouring  under  this  difeal'e  are  Ibme- 
times  in  circumllances,  however, where  the  employ- 
ment of  this  method  is  altogether  impracticable, 
or  might  be  attended  with  the  molt  unpleafant 
conlequences.  In  fuch  circumllances,  therelore, 
we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to 
the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury.  For  this 
purpol'e,  the  common  blue  pills  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfary  are  perhaps  one  of  the  bell  prepara- 
tions. Of  thele  one  may  be  given,  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  till  the  intended  effedt  be  produced. 
When  they  affedl  the  bowels,  as  is  ofen  the  cafe, 
efpecially  at  tirll,  one  grain  of  opium  may  be  given 
along  wdth  each.  Keeping  the  body  warmly 
clothed,  and  taking  the  medicine  foon  after  meals, 
inltead  of  taking  it  on  an  empty  Itomach,  will 
contribute  to  the  fame  effedl. 


OF  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  A MERCURIAL  COURSE, 
AND  THE  QUANTITY  OF  THE  MEDICINE 
THAT  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN. 


The  length  ^/zWduringw'hich  a courfe  of  mercu- 
ry fhould  be  continued,  and  quantity  of  the  me- 
dicine to  be  adniinillered,  cannot  in  any  par- 
ticular inllance  be  determined  beforehand,  and 
muft  be  regulated  folely  by  the  effedls  produced 
on  the  clifeafe.  In  general,  however,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  as  we  trull  chiefly  to  the  ope- 
ration of  mercury  on  the  fyllem  for  the  cure 
of  the  conflitutional  fymptoms  of  lues,  it  ought 
ufually  to  be  continued  for  a conliderable  time 
after  thefe  have  difappeared.  By  continuing  the 
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medicine  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  thofe  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeale  tor  which  it  w'as  adnilnidered 
have  been  entirely  removed,  we  may  in  general 
be  alfured  of  the  I'afety  of  the  conftitution. 

But  this  rule,  though  it  may  apply  with  toler- 
able accuracy  to  thofe  dileales  where  the  foft  parts 
only  are  concerned,  by  no  means  extends  to  af- 
fedtions  of  the  bones  and  periodeum.  Thele  parts, 
as  they  enter  llowly  into  difcafe,  recover  alfo  How- 
ly ; and  caries,  and  other  alfedtions  of  the  bones, 
often  remain  long  after  the  venereal  virus  which 
produced  them  has  been  entirely  eradicated.  1 he 
continuance,  therefore,  ot  a mercurial  courfe 
during  the  whole  procefs  of  the  exfoliation  ot  a 
bone,  (which  is  frequently  very  tedious),  would 
not  only  be  unneceflary,  but  even  hurtful;  as,  by 
weakening  the  fyftem  too  much,  it  would  retard 
the  very  operation  it  was  meant  to  promote.  In 
this  fituation,  after  keeping  the  fyftem,  for  ftx  or 
eight  weeks  perhaps,  (more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe),  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  mercury,  we  then 
fufl'er  the  procefs  of  exfoliation  to  take  its  na- 
tural courfe  ; and  it,  after  this  has  taken  place, 
the  fore  fliould  refufe  to  heal,  or  fliould  put  on  a 
venereal  appearance,  we  treat  it  like  any  other 
venereal  fore. 

The  quantity  of  ifiercury  neceflary  to  the  cure  of 
any  particular  venereal  complaint,  can  ftill  lefs, 
perhaps,  than  the  duration  of  a mercurial  courfe, 
be  determined  beforehand.  This  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  very  different  effect  produced  by 
the  lame  quantity  of  the  medicine  on  different 
conftitutions,  and  even  on  the  fame  conftitution 
at  different  times,  but  likewife  on  the  m.ore  or 
lefs  complete  preparation  of  the  medicine  that  is 
ufed.  Any  general  rule,  therefore,  with  regard 
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to  the  quantity,  muft  be  vague  and  uncertain ; 
it  muft  depend  always  on  the  efFed  produced; 
and  that  again  will  vary  with  different  conftitu* 
tions,  or  different  preparations  of  the  medicine. 
It  may  be  obferved,  however,  in  general,  that 
the  local  venereal  complaints  require  lefs  mercury 
than  the  conftitutional  forms  of  this  difeafe  ; and 
of  thele  laft,  fuch  as  occur  earlieft  in  the  difeafe, 
as  ulcers  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  &-c.  in  general 
require  lefs  than  thofe  that  occur  later  in  the 
difeafe,  as  affedlions  of  the  bones  and  periofteum. 

13 Lit  it  is  not  on  the  duration  of  a mercurial 
courfe,  or  the  quantity  of  the  medicine  admi- 
niftered,  that  the  cure  of  venereal  complaints 
altogether  depends.  A courfe  of  mercury  may 
be  continued  for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  and 
much  of  the  medicine  may  be  given,  while  yet 
the  cure  ftiall  remain  incomplete,  from  the 
fyftem  either  not  having  been  fufficiently  af- 
fedled  with  mercury,  or  from  that  effeeft  not 
having  been  continued  for  a fufticient  length  of 
time.  In  the  management,  therefore,  of  a mer- 
curial courfe,  our  firft  objedl  is  to  bring  the  fyftem 
completely  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and 
then  to  keep  it  in  this  lituation  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  courfe.  For  this  purpofe,  mer- 
cury fhould  be  given  in  fmall  dofes  at  firft,  till 
once  we  have  in  fome  meafure  afeertained  the 

I" 

patient’s  capacity  for  bearing  the  medicine,  when 
it  ought  to  be  given  in  dofes  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  this,  till  the  fyftem  be  completely  affed- 
ed.  Thus,  in  giving  the  common  blue  pill,  w^e 
begin  with  one  morning  and  evening  ; or,  in  ad- 
minftering  the  common  blue  mercurial  ointment, 
we  begin  with  half  a dram  or  twofcruples,  morning 
and  evening,  lb  as  to  rub  in  one  ounce  of  the 
ointment  in  the  firft  fix  or  leven  days ; after  con- 
tinuing 
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tinuinK  this  courle  fov  a week,  if  vye  find  the 
patient  bears  the  medicine  well,  we  increale  the 
quantity  one  third,  or  even  a half,  according  to 
circumftances ; if  it  be  the  blue  pill,  we  give  one 
three  times  a-day  for  a while;  and  if  he  bear  that, 
then  four  times  ; or  if  it  be  the  common  ointment, 
we  increafe  the  quantity,  firft  to  a dram,  oi  adiam 
and  a half,  and  if  he  bear  that  ealily,  then  to  two 
drams,  morning  and  evening,  ihis  courfe  mult 
be  continued  till  fome  degree  of  falivation,  or  at 
leaft  conhderable  forenefs  and  inflammation  of 
the  mouth,  take  place.  When  this  riles  to 
any  confiderable  degree,  the  mercury  Ihould  be 
difcontinued  for  a day  or  two,  till  it  begin  to  Inb- 
fide,  and  Ihould  then  be  renewed  in  fmaller  dofes, 
fo  as  to  keep  the  fyllem  fully  loaded  during  the 
whole  cure.  In  this  way  a complete  cure  will  be 
fooneft  obtained,  and  with  thefmallefl  quantity  of 

mercury.  . i i,  j 

The  diredions  fo  commonly  given  on  the  head 

oi  Regimen  during  a mercurial  courfe,  I believe 
to  be  in  general  fuperfluous,  and  olten  hurtful. 
Mercury,  after  being  continued  for  fome  time, 
commonly  induces  fome  degree  of  heat  and  thirft, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  increafed  action  in  the 
vafcular  fyftem.  With  a view  to  modeiate  this, 
low  living, or  abftinence  from  all  animal  food,  efpe- 
cially  during  the  beginning,  of  the  courfe  has  been 
commended.  To  fhow  the  fallacy  of  this  kind  of  rea- 
foniog,  however,  1 prelume  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  thefe  febrile  fymptoms,  from  the  ufe 
of  mercury,  are  generally  moft  confpicuous  in 
the  weak  and  debilitated,  while  they  are  either  al- 
together awanting,  or  lefs  oblervable,  in  fuch  as 
enjoy  ftrong  vigorous  health.  I arn  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  lower  the  fyllem, 
with  a view  to  diminifli  the  adlion  of  mercury 
upon  it,  has  commonly  a contrary  effect,  by  in- 
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creafing  the  iritability ; and  therefore  that  the 
lame  regimen  that  conduces  to  the  mod  perfedt 
Itate  of  health,  is  mod  favourable  to  the  adion  of 
mercury.  But  as  the  continuance  of  a mercurial 
courle  for  any  great  length  of  time,  is  apt  to 
'weaken  and  exhault  the  patient,  care  Ihould  be 
taken  to  lupport  him,  with  nourilhing  broths  and 
oups,  jellies.  Sec.  A moderate  ufe  of  bark  and 

wine,  in  this  fituation,  is  likewdfe  peculiarly 
proper.  ^ 

^ 1 he  only  thing  that  requires  particular  atten- 
tion in  this  refped,  is  the  article  of  clothing ; mer- 
cury,  efpecially  when  taken  internally,  beina  apt 
to  pals  off  by  ftool,  and  thus  to  lofe  its  general 
operation  on  the  fyftem.  In  this  fituation,  wc 
obierye  the  fame  conlent  betw^een  the  veffels  of 
the  lurface  and  thofe  of  the  ftomach,  that  is  fo 
conlpicuoLis  in  many  other  inftances.  Thus,  what- 
ever  determines  more  powerfully  to  the  furface. 
takes  off  from  the  internal  parts  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, as  external  heat,  or  that  which  is  in- 
duced  by  accumulating  the  heat  of  the  body  on 
the  furface  by  means  of  warm  clothing,  as  flan- 
nel or  woollen.  When  mercury,  therefore,  is  to  be 
taken  internally,  efpecially  in  cold  weather  the 
patient  fliould  take  care  to  keep  himfelf  warm’  and 
particularly  to  wear  warm  clothing,  as  flannel 
or  woollen.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  that  he 
fliould  avoid  all  expofure  to  fevere  cold,  and 
particularly  to  dampnefs  or  moillure,  it  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  for  him  to  confine  himlelf  to 
his  chamber,  and  ftill  lefs  to  keep  his  apartment 
m a high  degree  of  temparature.  Provided  he  be 
properly  clothed,  a patient  may  be  occafionally  abroad 
in  ihe  open  air  during  the  day  ; and,  at  any  rate, 
his  apartment  fliould  be  large  and  well  aired,  and 
oot  kept  too  hot. 


OF 
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OF  THE  LOCAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL  VENEREAL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  we  depend  in  general,  as  before  obferved, 
for  the  cute  of  conilitutional  venereal  complaints, 
on  the  proper  management  of  a mercurial  courfe, 
which  has,  we  hope,  been  fully  explained,  there  re- 
mains but  little  to  be  faid  on  their  loccil  ti 
I am  now  to  offer  a few  obfervations  on  this,  fo 
far  as  it  requires  any  particular  attention.  • 


OF  THE  LOCAL  TREATMExMT  OF  VENEREAL  ULCERS 
OF  THE  THROAT,  MOUTH,  AND  NOSE. 

Venereal  ulcers  of  thefe  parts  frequently 
fpread  with  great  rapidity,  deftroying  not  only 
the  foft  parts  where  they  appear,  but  iikewife  the 
bones  above  which  they  are  feated.  As  a found^ 
Rate  of  thefe,  however,  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  it 
not  to  the  patient’s  exiltence,  at  lead:  to  his  future 
comfort  and  happinefs,  their  treatment  demands 
our  utmoft  attention.  In  this  lituation,  then,  while 
we  adminiiler  mercury  with  as  much  freedom  as 
the  patient’s  conttitution  will  admit,  for  the  radi- 
cal cure  of  the  difeafe,  we  at  the  fame  time  en- 
deavour to  retard  its  progrefs  by  applications  to 
the  parts  affedled.  With  this  view,  we  make  ufe 
of  the  different  efcharotics  recommended  for  the  ^ 
cure  of  chancre,  when  the  difeaie  is  feated  ex- 
ternally, as  on  the  nofe ; and  when  the  internal 
parts,  as  the  mouth  and  throat,  are  affected,  we 
have  recouffe  to  the  ufe  of  caultic.  This  may  be 

applied 
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applied  freely,  andlliould  be  repeated  occafionally, 
till  the  parts  put  on  a clean  and  healthy  appear- 
ance ; when  they  will  commonly  heal  with  eafe, 
provided  a fufficient  quantity  of  mercury  has 
been  given,  to  cure  the  conilitutional  difeafe. 
This  circumftance,  it  muft  be  obferved,  requires 
particular  attention  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  cure 
of  conilitutional  affe6lions  have  been  hallened  by 
local  applications.  In  fuch  circumltances,  mercu- 
ry ought  to  be  continued  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  venereal  fymptoms  have  entirely  difap- 
peared.* 


OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL  BLOTCHES. 


Venereal  blotches,  except  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  ulcerate,  fcarcely  require  any  particular 
local  treatment.  As  they  commonly  appear  later 
in  the  difeafe,  however,  than  the  fymptoms  lall 
enumerated,  they  not  unfrequently  prove  more 
obdinate  in  their  removal.  When  the  ufual  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  as  the  common  blue  oint- 
ment or  pill,  have  failed  to  produce  this  effedl, 
the  corrolive  fublimate  has  in  fome  inllances  been 
found  to  fucceed.  The  bed  form  of  adminidering 
this  medicine,  is  didblved  in  a large  quantity  of 
fome  mucilaginous  fluid,  fo  as  to  dilute  and 
Ilieath  its  acrimony.  The  common  decodlion 
anfwers  well  for  this  purpofe.  About  half  a grain 
of  the  medicine,  dilfolved  in  ’a  pound  of  the  decoc- 
tion, fliould  be  taken  daily  for  fome  time.  Lhis 
may  afterwards,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  be 
increafed  to  one  grain  dilfolved  in  two  pounds  of 
the  fluid,  to  be  taken  in  equal  quantities,  at  three 
er  fo\ir  different  times,  in  the  courfe  qf  twenty- 
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four  hours ; and  to  be  continued  for  one  month, 
at  lead,  after  the  venereal  fymptoms  have  difap- 
peared. 


OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  NODES,  AND  SWELLINQS 
OF  THE  BONES  AND  PERIOSTEUM. 


Affections  of  the  bones  and  periofteum 
being  ufually  one  of  the  laft  fymptoms  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  are  in  general  among  the  mod  difficult  of 
cure.  Thefe  firmer  and  more  permanent  parts 
are  brought  but  dowly,  and  as  it  were  with 
difficulty,  to  confent  with  the  red  of  the  fydem, 
either  in  its  difeafe  or  recovery.  A well-regulated 
courfe  of  mercury,  continued  for  a great  length 
of  time,  is  ufualy  requilite  in  this  fituation.  A- 
long  with  this,  much  attention  is  often  necelTary 
to  the  local  treatment. 

The  venereal  node  or  fwelling  of  the  bone,  as 
well  as  that  tumor  which  is  found  by  an  edufion 
etween  the  periodeum  and  the  bone,  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  violent  pain  from  .the 
didenlion  of  the  periodeum.  When  this  is  not 
relieved  by  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  an  incifion 
mud  be  made  through  that  membrane  down  to 
the  bone. 

This  operation  will,  in  general,  afford  effectual 
relief  from  the  pain,  and,  where  the  bone  is  not 
fpoiled,  will  commonly  be  all  that  is  requilite  ; 
where  the  bone  has  become  carious,  an  exfoliation 
mud  take  place,  which  is  to  be'  conducted  accor- 
ding to  the  principles  laid  down  in  books  of  fur-  ’ 
gery. 
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The  difeafes  peculiar  to  women  arife  chiefly 
from  their  monthly  evacuations,  pregnancy,  and 
child-birth.  Females  generally  begin  to  menftru- 
ate  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about 
fifty,  which  renders  thele  two  periods  the  moft 
critical  of  their  lives.  About  the  firfl  appearance 
of  this  difcharge,  the  conllitution  underpes  a very 
conliderable  change,  generally  indeed  for  the  bet- 
ter, but  fometimes  for  the  worfe.  Ihe  greateft 
care  is  now  necefiary,  as  the  future  health  and 
happinefs  of  the  female  depends,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  upon  her  conduct  at  this  period.  If  a girl 
about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the  houfe, 
hept  conrtantlyfitting,and  neither  allowed  to  romp 
about,  nor  employed  in  fome  adive  bufinefs,  which 
gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fiie  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  ; her  blood  not  being 
duly  prepared,  flie  looks  pale  and  wan ; her 
health,  fpirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  (lie  finks 
into  avaletudinary  for  life.  Such  is  the  :ate  ofnum- 
bers  of  thofe  unhappy  females  who,  either  from 
the  indulgence  of  mothers,  or  their  own  narrow 
circumftances,  are,  at  this  critical  period  of  life, 
denied  the  benefit  of  exercife  and  free  air. 

A lazy  indolent  difpofition  proves  very  hurtful 
to  girls  at  this  period  One  feldom  meets  with  com- 
plaints from  obftrudions  araongft  the  more  adive 
and  laborious  part  of  the  fex ; whereas  the  indo- 
lent and  lazy  are  feldomfree  from  them.  Thefe  are, 
in  a manner,  eat  up  by  the  cblorojts,  or  green  fick- 
nefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wifli  to  efcape 

thefe  calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inadivity, 

at 
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as  their  greateft  enemies,  and  to  take  as  much  ex- 
ercife,  efpeciully  in  the  open  air,  as  poflible. 

Another  thing  that  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food. 
Fond  of  all  manner  of  trafli,  they  often  eat  every 
out-of-the-way  thing  they  can  get,  till  their 
blood  and  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  en- 
fue  indijdlions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a whole 
train  of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepa- 
red, it  is  utterly  impollible  that  the  fecretions 
Ihould  be  properly  performed ; Accordingly, 
we  find  that  fuch  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life, 
and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafir,  are  not  only 
fubjedl  to  obdruclions  of  the  menfes^  but  likewife 
to  glandular  obfivudions ; as  the  fcrophula  or 
king’s-evil,  &c. 

A dull  difpofition  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
girls  at  this  period,  it  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a 
fprightly  young  girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good 
health,  while  the  grave,  moping,  melancholy 
creature,  proves  the  very  prey  of  vapours  and  hy- 
fierics,  Aouth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth  and  chear- 
fulnefs.  Let  it  therefore  be  indulged.  It  is 
an  abfolute  duty.  To  lay  in  a flock  of  health 
in  time  of  youth,  is  as  neceflary  a piece  of 
prudence,  as  to  make  provifion  againfl  the  de- 
cays of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife  Nature 
prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  didates  of  hoary 
age  forbid  the  ufeful  iifipulfe,  nor  damp  wdth  fe- 
rious  gloom  the  feafons  deilined  to  mirth  and  in- 
nocent fellivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about 
this  period  of  life  is  flrait  clothes.  They  are  fond 
of  a fine  fiiape,  and  fooliflily  imagine,  that  this 
can  be  acquired  by  flrait  clothes.  Hence, , by 
fqueezing  their  flomach  and  bow'els,  they  hurt  the 
digellion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 

. N n 2 This 
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This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been  , 
but,  as  falhions  change,  it  may  come  in  again  ; 

..  1-  ,1  • 1 : — -mpnfinn  it. 


we  therefore,  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it. 

I know  many  females  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the 
direful  effeds  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  pre« 
vailed  fome  time  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  ^1  into 
as  fmall  a fize  in  the  middle  as  polhble.  Human 
invention  could  not  poflibly  have  devifed  a prac- 
tice more  dellrudive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  or  lire 
when  ihtmenfes  ufually  begin  to  tiow,  and  they 
do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  ea  t 
and  fpirits  bej>in  to  decline,  we  would  ad^vuie,  m- 
ftead  of  fliutting  the  poor  girl  up  m the  houle, 
and  dofing  her  with  fteel,  afafoetida,  and  other 
naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fituation  where 
fhe  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable 
company.  There  let  her  eat  wholeiome  food, 
take  -plenty  of  exercife  and  amufements,  w® 

have  little  reafon  to  fear  but  Nature,  thus  affifted, 
will  do  her  proper  work.  She  fcldom  fails,  unlefs 


Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  to 
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particular  period.  More  of  the  fex  date  their  dif- 
orders  from  colds,  caught  while  they  were  cut  of 
order,  than  from  all  other  caulcs.  This  ought 
furely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and  to  make 
them  very  circumfpecl  in  their  condudt  at  Inch 
times.  A degree  of  cold  that  v ill  not  in  the  leaft 
hurt  them  at  another  time,  will,  at  this  period, 
be  lufficient  to  ruin  their  health  and  conllitution 
altogether. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  at  this  time  to  be 
paid  to  the  mind,  which  fliould  be  kept  as  eafy 
and  chearful  as  poflible.  Every  part  of  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy  is  influenced  by  the  paflions,  but 
none  more  fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and 
other  aftedions  of  the  mind,  often  occafion  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  menftrual  flux,  which  prove  ab- 
folutely  incurable. 

From  w'hatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftrudcd,  un- 
lefs  the  female  be  pregnant,  proper  means  fhould 
be  ufed  to-reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  w^ould 
recommend  plenty  of  exercife,  in  a dry,  open, 
and  rather  cool  air;  wEolefome  diet,  and,  if  the  4 
body  be  weak  and  languid,  generous  liquors ; alfo 
chearful  company,  and  all  manner  of  amul'ements. 

If  thefe  fail,  the  following  medicines  may  be  tried. 

If  the  obftruclions  proceed  from  a w^eak  relax- 
ed ftate  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to 
promote  digeflion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  alfifl. 
the  body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ( 
ufed.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  iron,  the  Jefuits 
bark,  and  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines. 
Filings  of  iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two 
ounces  to  an  Englilh  quart,  and  after  it  has  flood  ; 
in  a warm  place  tw'enty-four  hours,  it  may  be  d 
ftrained,  and  a fmall  cupful  drank  three  or  four 
times  a-day ; or  they  may  be  reduced  to  a fine 
poW'der,  and  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a dram, 
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mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance  or  infulion,  as  is  moil 
agreeble  to  the  patient. 

When  obilmdions  proceed  from  a vifcid  date 
of  the  blood,  and  the  patient  is  of  a grofs  full  ha- 
bit, evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate 
the  humours,  are  necelTary.  The  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  ought  to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequent- 
ly in  warm  water,  to  take  now  and  then  a dole  of 
cooling  phylic,  and  to  live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet. 
Her  drink  lliould  be  whey,  water,  or  fmall  beer, 
and  (lie  ought  to  take  plenty  of  cxercife. 

When  obftrudlions  proceed  from  affedlions  of 
the  mind,  every  method  Ihould  be  taken  to  amufe 
and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  dre  may  the 
more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  adlidion,  Ihe 
ought,  if  polfible,  to  be  removed  from  the  place 
where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by 
prefcnting  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objeds, 
has  often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it 
from  the  deeped  didrefs.  A Ibothing,  kind,  and 
adable  behaviour,  to  perlbns  in  this  lituation,  is  alfo 
of  the  lad  importance.  This  would  often  prevent 
the  fatal  confequences  which  proceed  from  ^harjl) 
treatment  of  females,  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  be  eroded  in  their  inclinations,  or  who  meet 
with  difappointments  in  love,  &-c. 

Though  many  difeafes  proceed  from  obdrudion, 
it  is  not  always  to  be  conlidered  as  the  c^fe, 
but  often  as  the  eded  of  other  maladies.  When 
that  is  the  cafe,  indead  of  giving  medicines  to  force 
down  the  menfei,  which  might  be  dangerous,  we 
ought,  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  redore  the 
patient’s  health  anddrength.  When  that  is  eded- 
ed,  the  other  will  return  of  courfe. 

But  the  mendrual  dux  may  be  too  great,  as  well  as 
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too  fmall.  When  that  is  the  cale,  the  patient 
becomes  weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and 
digeftion  are  bad,  and  oedeinatous  iwellings  of  the 
feet,  droplies  and  confumptions,  often  enlue.  'i  bis 
frequently  happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  for- 
ty-live or  fifty,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may 
proceed  from  a fedentary  life  ; a full  diet,  conlilt- 
ing  chiefly  of  falted,  high  fealbned,  or  acrid  food; 
the  exceffive  ufe  ot  fpiritous  liquors  ; too  much 
exercife  ; violent  paffions  ot  the  mind, 

To  reilrain  this  flux,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If 
it  be  vc>ry  violent^  the  ought  to  he  in  bed  with  her 
head  low  ; to  liv'e  upon  a cool  and  llender  diet,  as 
eal  or  chicken-broths,  with  bread;  and  to  drink 
decoctions  of  nettle-roots,  or  the  greater  comtrey. 
If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  flop  the  flux,  ftronger 
aftringents  maybe  tiled,  as  alum,  dragons  blood, &c. 
'As  much  powdered  alum  as  will  lie  on  a fixpence 
may  be  taken  in  a glafs  ot  red  wine  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  or  oftener  it  the  patient’s  itomach  can  bear 
it.  Such  as  cannot  take  alum  in  lubflance  may 
ufe  the  alum-whey.  Females  who  have  trequent 
returns  of  this  complaint,  ought  to  ule  the  jefuits 
bark  for  a conliderable  time.  Halt  a dram  ot  bark 
may  be  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  common  water, 
and  fliarpened  with  fpiiits  dt  vi  triol 

But  the  uterine  Jiux  may  otfend  in  quality  as 
well  aS' in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the 
Jiuor  cdbm^  or  whites,  is  a very  common  dileaie, 
and  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women. 
This  difcharge  is  not  always  white,  but  lometimes 
pale  ; yellow,  gieen,  or  of  a blackifli  colour;  fome- 
times  it  is  (harp  and  conofive;  lometimes  foul 
and  foetid, &c.  It  is  attended  wi;  h a pale  complex- 
ion, pain  in  thefpine  of  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite, 
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fwelling  of  the  feet,  &c.  It  generally  proceeds 
from  a relaxed  and  debilitated  ftate  of  the  body, 
ariling  from  indolence,  the  excellive  ute  of  tea, 
coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take 
as  much  exercife  as  Are  can  bear  without  fatigue. 
Her  food  muft  be  folid  and  nourilhing,  but  of  eafy 
digeftion  ; and  her  drink  pretty  generous,  as  red 
port  or  claret  wine.  Thefe  may  be  drank  pure, 
or  mixed  with  water,  as  the  patient  inclines.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often 
known  ftrong  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  ef- 
fedl  in  this  cafe.  The  patient  ought  not  to^lie 
too  long  a-bed.  When  medicine  is  wanted,  we 
know  none  preferable  to  the  Jefuits  bark,  which, 
in  this  cafe,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  ftop- 
page  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall, 
is  fuflicient  to  diforder  the  w^hole  frame,  and  often 
to  deftroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs 
I that  lo  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  dif- 
orders,  or  die  about  this  time  : Such  of  them, 

however,  as  furvive  it,  without  contrading  any 
chronic  difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and 
hardy  than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrength 
and  vigour  to  a very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  fill  of  a fudden,  in  women  of 
a full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of 
their  ufual  quantity  of  food,  eipecially  of  the  more 
nourifliing  kind,  as  fleih,  eggs,  &-c.  They  ought 
likewile  to  take  plenty  of  exercife,  and  to  keep 
the  belly  open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking, 
once  or  twice  a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  hi- 
ll fulion  of  hiera-picra  in  wine  or  brandy.  • 

. It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit, 
at  this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  lores  break 
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out  about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
critical,  and  fhould  either  be  fuffered  to  continue 
open,  or  artificial  drains  fiiould  be  opened  in  their 
head.  Women  who  will  needs  have  fuch  fores 
dried  up,  are  often  foon  after  fei/ed  with  acute 
or  chronic  difeafes,  of  which  they  die. 

Perfons  of  either  fex  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in 
drying  up  fores  which  break  out  towards  the  de- 
cline of  life.  We  would  lay  it  down  as  a rule, 
wherever  fuch  fores  appear,  that  before  any  at- 
tempts be  made  to  heal  them,  an  ifllie  or  fetgii 
fhould  be  let  in  fome  part  of  the  body.  Few  things 
bid  fairer  for  pieferving  health,  or  prolonging  life, 
efpecially  in  perfons  who  live  full,  than  an  ilfue, 
or  fome  other  drain,  conftantly  kept  open  in  the 
decline  of  life.  This  is  imitating  Nature,  who 
often,  at  this  period,  endeavours  to  relieve  herfelf 
by  a filtula,  the  ha^morrhoidal  flux,  8cc. 


OF  PREGNANCY. 

Pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe  ; but  as  it  fubjecls 
women  to  leveral  ailments,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  point  out  the  methods  of  preventing  or 
relieving  them. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afiiidted  w’ith  the 
heart- burn.  The  metiiod  of  treating  this  com- 
plaint has  already  been  pointed  out.  They  are 
likewile,  in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy, 
often  haralfed  with  licknefs  and  vomiting,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  morning.  Thefe  complaints  may 
generally  be  relieved  by  carefully  obferving  the 
diredfions  already ' given  on  this  fubjedl.  The 
head-ach  and  tooth*ach  are  alfo  very  troublefome 
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fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  former  may  gene- 
rally be  removed  by  keeping  the  belly  gently  open, 
by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs,  roaited  apples,  and 
inch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleed- 
ing may  be  necefTary.  For  the  treatment  of  the 
^ latter,  we  mull  refer  the  reader  to  what  was  be- 
fore faid  on  that  article. 

Kveiy  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  dan- 
ger of  abortion.  This  flionld  be  guarded  againll 
with  the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the 
conftitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame  misfoitune  afterwards.  Abortion  may  hap- 
pen at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  mufl; 
common  in  the  fecond  or  third  month.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it 
happen  within  the  fiifh  month,  it  is  ufually  called 
a falfe  conception ; if  after  the  feventh  month, 
the  child  may  be^lten  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death 
of  the  child;  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother; 
great  cvacutions,  violent  motion,  railing  great 
weights,  reaching  too  high,  vomiting,  coughing, 
convullion-fits  ; ftrokes  on  the  belly,  falls,  fevers, 
difagreeble  fmells,  excefs  of  blood,  indolence, 
high  living,  or  the  contrary,  violent  pallions  or 
affedions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  8cc. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  a pain 
in  the  loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a 
dull  heavy  pain  in  the  inlide  of  the  thighs,  a flight 
degree  of  coldnefs  or  fliivering,  licknefs,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart ; the  breads  become  flat  and  foft, 
the  belly  falls,  and  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood 
or  watery  humours  from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women 
of  a weak  cr  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoid- 
ing great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and 
Wcitery  liquors ; to  rife  eaijy,  and  go  foon  to  bed, 

to 
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to  fhuii  damp  houfes,  to  fake  frequent  excercife 
in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue  ; and  Jiever 
to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather,  if  they  can 
lliun  it.  Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a 
fpare  diet,  avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every 
thing  that  may  tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increal'e 
the  quantity  of  blood.  Their  diet  lliould  be  of  an 
opening  nature,  confiding  principally  of  vegetable 
fubdances.  Every  woman  with  child  ought  to  be 
kept  chean'iil  and  eal'y  in  her  mind.  Ail  violent 
})affioMS  hurt  the  foetus,  and  endanger  an  abor- 
tion. 

' When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrefs,  with  her 
head  low.  She  fliould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her 
mind  foothed  and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to 
be  kept  too  warm,  nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a 
heating  nature.  Her  food  diould  confid  of  broths, 
rice  and  milk,  jellies,  or  gruels  w’ith  a very  little 
wine  in  them: 

If  die  be  able  to  bear  it,  die  diould  lofe  at  lead 
half  a pound  of  blood  from, the  arm.  Pier  drink 
ought  to  be  barley-water  diarpened  wfith  cream 
of  tartar;'  or  die  may  take  half  a dram  of  powder- 
ed nitre,  in  a cup  of  water- gruel,  every  five  or 
fix  hours.  If  tlie  woman  be  feized  with  a violent 
loofeiiefs,  die  ought  to  drink  the  decoffion  of  cal- 
cined hartdiorn  prepared.  If  die  be  affected  with 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  one  of  the  faline 
draughts  before  recommended. 

Sanguine  robud  w'onien,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always 
to  be  bled  a few.  days  before  that  period  arrives. 
By  this  means,  and  obl'erving  the  regimen  above*^ 
preferibed,  they  may  often  elcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underdood  as  redrain- 
ing 
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ing  pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes. 
This  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Want  of  excercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body, 
but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great  a tulnefs  of 
the  veifels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caulcs  ol 
abortion. 


OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due 
care  in  child-bed.  The  more  hardy  part  of  the 
fex  are  apt  to  defpife  the  necellary  precautions 
after  delivery.  They  think,  when  the  labour- 
, pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is  over ; but  in  truth 
it  .may  only  then  be  laid  to  be  begun.  Nature, 
if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the  foe- 
tus ; but  proper  care  and  management  are  cer- 
tainly neceflary  for  the  recovery  of  the  mother. 
No  doubt,  mifchief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as 
well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hence  it  is,  that  fe- 
males who  have  the  greateft  number  of  attend- 
ants in  child-bed,  generally  recover  word.  But 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  date  of  child-bed.  £x- 
cedive  care  always  defeats  its-  own  intention, 
and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none  at 
all. 

During  adtual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating 
nature  mud  be  given.  The  woman  may  now 
and  then  take  a little  panada,  and  her  drink 
ought  to  be  toad  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel. 
Spirits,  wines,  cordial  waters,  and  other  things, 
which  are  given  with  a view  to  drengthen  the 
mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for  the  mod  part 
tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  indame  the  womb 
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and  retard  the  labour.  Befides,  they  endanger 
the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often  occalion  vio- 
lent and  mortal  hemorrhages,  or  predilpofe  her 
to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult, 
to  prevent  inflammations,  it  would  be  proper  to 
bleed,  an  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  fre- 
quently to  be  adm.inirtered ; and  the  patient 
Ihould  lit  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water.  The 
paflage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  a little  loft 
pomatum  or  frefli  butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out 
of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  It  nature 
feem  to  fink,  and  the  woman  be  greatly  ex- 
haufled  with  fatigue,  a draught  of  generous  wine, 
or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be  given,  but  not  other- 
wife.  Thefe  direflions  are  fufficient  in  natural 
labours,  and  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a flcilful 
furgeon,  or  man-midwite,  ought  to  be  called  as 
foon  as  poffible. 

We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous 
cuflom,  which  flill  prevails  in  forne  country-places, 
of  collecting  a number  of  women  together  upon 
fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  inflead  of  being  ufeful, 
ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houle,  and  obftrucl  the 
necelTary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  pa- 
tient with  their  noife ; and  often,  by  their  un- 
timely and  impeitinent  advice,  do  much  mifehiet. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible.  Her  food  ihould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panada,  &-C.  and  her 
drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  fome  exceptions.  I have  known  feve- 
ral  hyfleric  women,  whofe  fpirits  could  not  be 
fupported  in  child-bed  without  folid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors ; to  fuch  a glafs  ot  wine  and  a bit 
of  chicken  mull  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haeitiorrhage,  or  flood- 
ing, 
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ing,  happens  after  cieliveiy.  In  this  cafe,  the  pa- 
tient Iliould  be  laid  with  her  head  low%  have  liga- 
tures applied  above  her  knees  ami  elbows,  and  be 
in  all  relpeds  treated  as  fcr  an  cxceflive  flux  of 
the  menfes.  If  the  flooding  prove  violent,  linen 
cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  fhould 
be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the  thighs : 
Tlieie  mull  be  changed  as  they  giow  dry;  and 
may  be  dil’continued  as  foon  as  the  flooding 
abates. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  pa-  ^ 
tient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting 
liquors,  as  tea  with  a little  laftron  ; or  an  infulion  ' 
of  camomile- flowers ; and  to  take  (mail  broths, 
with  carrowav-feeds  or  a bit  of  orange-peel  in 
them  : an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  may 
likewife  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of  any  of 
the  above  liquors ; and  if  the  patient  be  relllefs, 
n fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  now  and 
then  be  mixed  with  u cup  (A*  her  drink.  If 
file  be  hot  or  feverifli,  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink, 
every  fiv*e  or  flx  hobis.  Take  of  crabs-claws  pre- 
pared half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre  two  drams, 
Ihffron  powdered  half  a dram,  rub  them  together 
in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or 
nine  dofes.  When  the  patient  is  low  fpirited,  or 
trt:>ul)led  with  hyflerical  complaints,  Ihe  ought  to 
take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  tinc- 
clure  of  afallxtida  in  a cup  of  penny  royal  tea. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous, 
and  not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery,  it  is 
known  by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
which  are  greatly  increaled  upon  touching ; by 
the  tenflon  or  liglitnefs  of  the  parts;  great  weak- 
nel's-;  ciiange  of  (Countenance  ; a conllant  fever, 
with  a w'cak  and  hard  pulfc  ; a flight  delirium  or 
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raving;  fometimes  inceffant  vomiting  ; a hiccup  ; 
a dilcharge  of  reddUli  itinking  iliarp  water  from 
the  womb ; an  inclination  to  go  to  fcool ; a heat, 
and  fometimes  total  fupprellion  of  urine. 

This  muft  be  treated  like  other  inliammatory 
diforders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The 
'drink  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water;  in  a cup 
ot  which  half  a dram  of  nitre  may  be  dilTolvecI, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  Clyllcrs  of 
warm  water  mult  be  frequently  adminillered  ; and 
the  belly  Ihould  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A fiipprelfion  of  the  hchia,  or  ufual  difeharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk  fever,  miifi  be 
treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inllam- 
mation  of  the  womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafclt 
courfe  is  plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations, 
and  fomentations  of  the  parts  affeded.  In  the 
milk-fever,  the  brealls  may  be  embrocated  with  a 
little  warm  iint-feed  oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cab-. 
bage  may  he  applied  to  them.  The  child  fiiould 
be  often  p\it  to  the  bread,  or  it  iliould  be  drawn 
by  fome  otlTcr  perfoti. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  t]ie  milk- 
fever,  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread. 
The  cufiom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for 
the  fird  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  nature 
and  common  fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to 
the  mother  and  child.  Every  mother  who  has 
milk  in  her  breads  ought  to  fuckie  her  own  child, 
or  to  have  her  breads  frequently  drawn,  at  lead 
for  the  firft  month.  This  would  prevent  mar/^ 
of  the  difeafes  whicii  prove  fatal  to  women  in 
child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread, 
attended  with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  ot  I'uppuration,  the  fafeii  application  is  a 
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poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or 
frelh  butter.  This  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day, 
till  the  tumor  be  either  dilcuffed  or  brought  to 
fuppuration.  Afterwards  it  may  be  drelTed  with 
yellow  bafilicon,  or  any  other  digeftive  ointment, 
'rhe  life  of  repellants,  in  this  cafe,  is  very  dange- 
rous ; they  often  occalion  fevers,  and  fometimes 
cancers:  Whereas,  a fuppuration  is  leldom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  moil 
falutary  effects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they 
may  be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees- 
wax, or  a little  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on 
them.  I have  feen  Hungary-water  applied  to  the 
nipples  have  a very  good  effect.  Should  the  com- 
plaint prove  obftinate,  the  nurfe  ought  to  be  pur- 
ged, which  generally  removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  very  incident  to 
women  in  child- bed.  But  as  it  has  been  treated 
of  already,  we  (liall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it 
here,  than  only,  with  the  celebrated  Hoffman, 
to  obferve,  that  this,  fever  of  child-bed  w'omen 
might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during 
their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed 
moderate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  ot  tartar  ; 
not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and 
avoid  ail  fliarp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming 
on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened  with  forcing  medi- 
ciries,  which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or 
put  them  into  unnatural  commotions.  Care 
IhoLild  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  that  the  natural 
excretions  proceed  regularly  j and  it  the  pulle  be 
quick,  a little  nitrous  powder  ibould  be  given, 

£cc. 

We  fliall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child- 
bed women,  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above 
all  things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  w’omen, 
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whofe  circumftances  oblige  them  to  quit  their 
bed  too  Toon,  often  contracl  difeafes  from  cold, 
of  which  they  never  recover.  It  is  pity  the  poor 
are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this  lituation.  But 
the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greated  hazard 
from  being  kept  too  hot.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  drefled  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  condudt  mult  be  obvious  to^very 
one.  The  fuperllitious  cultom  of  obliging  women 
to  keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  like- 
wife  a very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All 
churches  are  damp,  and  moll  of  them  cold  ; con- 
, fequently  they  are  the  very  word  places  to  which 
a woman  can  go  to  make  her  fird  vilit,  after  being 
confined  in  a warm  room  for  a month.  We  make 
this  obfervation  from  experience,  having  often 
had  occafion  to  .attend  women  whofe  diforders 
were  the  effect  of  cold  caught  in  this  way. 

As  PuLRPERAL,  orCuiLD  BED  Fever,  though  here 
omitted  by  our  author,  is  one  of  the  molt  fatal 
complaints  to  which  women  at  this  period  are 
liable,  I fliall,  with  a view  to  fupply,  in  fome 
meafure,  that  omiflion,  ofi'er  a few  obl’ervations 
on  this  difeafe.  In  doing  this,  1 fliall  endea- 
vour to  Ihow,  how  the  difeafe  may  be  avoided, 
by  pointing  out  thofe  caufes  which  contribute  to 
its  produdion,  or  at  lead  how  it  may  be  didin- 
guidied,  by  enumerating  particularly  its  fymp- 
toms,  fo  that  recourfe  may  be  had,  as  early  as 
polfible,  to  the  bed  medical  adiltance,  rather  than 
enter  into  any  difcuflions  on  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  or  how  it  may  be  cured. 

SYMPTUiViS — Puerperal  fever  ufually  takes 
place  on  the  fecund,  third,  or  fourth  days  after 
delivery  ; fometimes  later,  fometimes  earlier,  ac- 
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cording  to  circumftances.  It  ufually  begins  its  at- 
tack with  fome  flight  degree  of  fliivering,  which  by 
and  by  gives  place  to  a hot  fit.  Along  with  this, 
the  patient  is  commonly  feized  with  fevere  pain 
of  the  fore-head,  immediately  above  the  eyes. 
To  this  fucceeds  a degree  of  forenefs  or  uneafi- 
nefs  of  the  belly,  fometimes  riling  to  an  acute 
pungent  pain.  This  fometimes  occupies  one  part, 
fometimes  another,  of  the  abdomen:  it  in  general, 
however,  feels  fore  to  the  touch,  and  can  fcarcely 
bear  even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes.  The 
pulfe  at  firfliis  rather  hard  and  full,  without  much 
increafe  of  its  frequency.  This,  however,  after- 
wards increafes,  while  th^  hardnefs  and  fulnefs 
are  fucceed'ed  by  weakiiefs  and  foftnefs.  The 
breathing,  though  not  oppreffed,  is  quick,  and 
frequently  repeated.  Together  w'ith  thefe,  the 
patient  is  frequently  oppreffed  wdth  great  anxiety, 
and  a fenfe  of  weight  about  the  proecordia,  fome- 
times accompanied  with  fqueamifhnefs,  naufea, 
and  vomiting.  The  belly,  for  fome  days  at  firfl:, 
is  generally  bound  ; a diarrhcea  ufually  attends 
the  remainder  of  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. — Thefe  are  in  general  of  two  kinds ; 
they  are  either  fuch  as,  by  their  efledt  on  the  con- 
flitution  before  delivery,  difpofe  it  to  this  difeafe, 
fuch  as  indolence,  w^ant  of  exercife,  impure  air, 
immoderate  evacuations  of  any  kind,  fevere  la- 
bour or  fatigue,  with  poor  diet,  &c.  in  fliort, 
whatever  produces  confiderable  debility  ; or  they 
are  fuch  as,  in  particular  conftitutions,  produce 
the  difeafe  by  their  immediate  operation  ; fuch  as, 
immoderate  "^fear,  anxiety,  grief,  naftinefs,  cold, 
conlVipation,  heating- drinks,  contagion,  &c.  By 
carefully  avoiding  thefe  two  fets  of  caufes,  this  dif- 
eafe may  in  general  be  prevented  : a circumftance 
of  the  utmofl  importance,  to  be  deeply  im- 
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prefTed  on  the  public  mind,  as  the  difeafe  is  of 
the  mod  dangerous  nature,  and  but  too, often 
baffles  every  affiftance.  Next  in  importance  to 
the  belief  of  the, power  of  avoiding  it,  is  the  per- 
fiiafion  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  this  difeafe  ; 
fo  that  the  earlieil  recourfe  may  alw^ays  be  had  to 
medical  advice. 


OF  BARRENNESS. 

% 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married 
women  .who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  date 
of  health.  It  may  proceed  from  vsrious  caufes  ; 
but  we  lhall  only  take  notice  of  two,  viz.  high 
living  and  relaxation.  It  is  very  certain,  that  high 
living  vitiates  the  humours,  and  prevents  fecun- 
dity. We  feldoin  find  a barren  woman  among 
the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon among  the  rich  and  afiuent.  The  inha- 
bitants of  every  country  are  prolific  in  proportion 
to  their  poverty  ; and  it  woald  be  an  eafy  matter 
to  adduce  inftances  of  w'onen  who,  by  being  re- 
duced to  live  entirely  upo.i  a milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  have  conceived  and  brought  forth  children, 
though  they  never  had  a/iy  before.  Would  the  rich 
ufe  the  fame  fort  of  fbcd  and  exercife'as  the  bet- 
ter fort  of  peafants,  thiy  would  feldom  have  caufe 
to  envy  their  poor  raflals  and  dependents  the 
bleffing  of  a numerous  and  hplthy  offspring, 
while  they  pine  in  /brrow  for  the  want  of  even  a 
lingle  heir  to  thei/  extenfive  dominions. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humo’irs,  but  induces  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folds ; a date  highly  unfavourable 
to  procreation  As  we  have  the  greatefl  reafon 
to  believe,  thit  relaxation  is  one  of  the  mod;  com- 
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mon  caufes  of  barrennefs,  we  would  recommend 
the  following  courfe  for  removing  it  : Jfirft, 

plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open  air ; lecondly,  the 
life  of  the  cold  bath  ; and,  laftly,  aftringeiit  medi- 
cines. It  is  well  known,  that  many  women  who 
had  been  long  barren,  have,  by  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath,  not  only  become  mothers,  but  have 
afterwards  enjoyed  a much  better  date  of  health. 
This  fliould  induce  all  barren  women,  not  only  to 
try  the  cold  bath,  but  to  perlift  in  the  ufe  of  it 
for  a long  time,  otherwile  it  cannot  be  expedled 
to  produce  any  confiderable  effeds. 

Though  a vegetable  diet,  plenty  of  exercife, 
and  the  cold  bath,  are  the  medicines  moll  to  be 
relied  upon,  ve  fliall  mention  one  more,  which 
has  fometimes  proved  efledual,  viz.  common  alhm. 
About  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  menilrual 
flux,  the  woman  mull  take  as  much  powdered 
allum  at  bed ‘time,  in  a cup  of  wine  or  negus,  as 
will  lie  upon  fixptnce.  This  mull  be  repeated 
for  three  or  four  ni^ts  running.  If  it  has  not  the 
defired  elTed,  it  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  man- 
ner next  time  the  mer{es  return.  1 have  known 
feveral  women  who  alu-ays  conceived  alter  taking 
this  medicine,  and  never  without  it. 

The  above  obfervatiom  on  diet,  air,  and  exer- 
cife, are  applicable  to  mt.n  as  well  as  to  women. 
Dr  bheyne  avers,  that  ivatt’of  children  is  often- 
er  the  fault  of  the  male\than  of  the  female, 
and  llrongly  recommends  a milk  and  vegetable 
diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  ihe  latter  ; adding, 
that  his  friend  Dr  Taylor,  w\om  he  calls  the  . 
Milk  Do61or  of  Croyden,  had  brought  fundry 
opulent  families  in  his^ighbouljiood,  who  had 
continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 
geny, to  have  feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping 
both ’parents,  for  a confiderable  tii\e,  to  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet. 
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THE  nurfing  and  management  of  children 
having  been  pretty  fully  treated  of  in  the  firll  part 
of  this  book,  we  fliall  only  here  take  notice  of 
fuch  of  their  difeafes  as  have  not  been  alieady 
mentioned. 


RETENTION  OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant 
are  filled  with  a blackifli-coloured  matter,  of  the 
confiftence  of  fyrup, commonly  called  \\iti]icconiuni» 
This  is  generally  pafled  foon  after  the  birth  by  the 
. mere  eftbrt  of  nature,  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine. 
But  if  it  fiiould  be  retained,,  or  not  fufficiently 
carried  off,  it  may  occafion  wind,  gripes,  jaun- 
dice, reftlelTnefs,  convulfions,  8>lc. 

The  moll  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  me- 
conium is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at 
firll  of  a purgative  quality.  But  if  the  mother 
do  not  give  fuck,  or  if  her  milk  happen  not  to 
be  fufficiently  purgative,  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  - 
pale  rofes  may  be  given,  or  a fmall  quantity  of 
the  fyrup  of  rhubarb  diluted  with  water,  and 
fvveetened  with  honey  or  coarfe  fugar.  If  thefe 
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are  not  at  hand,  a common  fpoonful  of  whey, 
Iweetened  with  a tea- fpoonful  of  honey,  may  be 
given. 

All  kind  of  oils  are  to  be  avoided ; they  are 
quhe  indigeltible  by  infants,  and  tend  only  to 
load  their  ilomachs  and  make  them  lick. 


THE  APHTHA  OR.  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitidi  ulcers  aftcctiiig 
the  whole  inlide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat, 
and  ftomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach 
through  the  whole  inteftinal  canal ; in  which  cafe 
they  are  very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to 
the  infant’s  life. 

Jf  the  aphtha  be  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid, 
few  in  number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  ealily  otl, 
they  are  not  dangerous ; but  if  opake,  yellow, 
brown,  black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they 
are  bad. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  aphthae  owe 
their  origin  to  acid  humours ; but  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  thefe,  and  feveral  other  eruptive  j 
difeafes  of  infants,  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  too  hot  a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  • 
child.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  find  a child  who  is 
not  dofed  with  wine,  punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or 
fome  other  hot  and  inflaming  liquors,  almoft  as 
foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well  known,  that  thefe 
will  occafion  inflammatory  difofders  even  in 
adults ; Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  tliat  they  fliould 
heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of  infants, 
and  fet,  as  it  were,  the  whole  conflitution  on  a 
blaze  ?■ 

The  moft  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthic  are 
thofe  of  a cooling  and  gently  opening  nature. 
Five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  a dram  of  magnejia 
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fiiha,  may  be  rubbed  together,  and  divided  into 
fix  doles,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  the  child 
every  five  or  lix  hours.  Thefe  powders  may  ei- 
ther  be  given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  ot  the 
fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  is  found  neceirery  to  keep  the  belly  open. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  foir 
gargling  the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe  i 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young 
infants  i We  would  therefore  recommend  it  to 
the  nurfe,  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth  fiequently 
with  a little  borax  and  honey,  or  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture.  Take  fine  honey  an  ounce,  borax 
a dram,  burnt  alum  halt  a dram,  rofe-water  two 
drams ; mix  them  together.  Thele  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  finger,  or  by  means  ot  a bit  of  fott 
rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 


OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being,  for  the  mofl  part, 
of  an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon 
the  ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  how 
difordered.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  mofl 
difeafes  of  children  are  accompanied  with  evident 
figns  of  acidity,  as  green  llools,  gripes,  &c.  Thele 
appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe,  that 
all  the  difeafes  of  children  were  owing  to  an  acid 
abounding  in  the  llomach  and  bowels  but  who- 
ever confiders  the  matter  attentively,  will  find, 
that  thefe  fymptoms  of  acidity  are  ottener  the  cf- 
fe6l  than  the  caufe  of  difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended  that  the  food  of 
children  fhould  be  acefcent ; and  until  the  body 
be  difordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome 
other  caufe,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acef- 
cent quality  of  their  food  is  feldom  injurious  to 
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them.  Acidity,  however,  is  often  a fymptom  of 
infantile  diforders ; and,  as  it  is  a very  trouble- 
fome  one,  we  fliall  point  out  the  method  of  re- 
lieving it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes^  purgings,  &c.  diew 
that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child 
iliould  have  a little  fmall  broth  inftead  of  milk, 
with  light  white  bread  in  it ; and  fliould  have 
plenty  of  cxercife,  in  order  to  promote  the  dige- 
ftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary  in  this  cafe,  to  give 
tlie  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs-eyes.  and  other  tefta- 
ceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by  their  abforbent 
quality,  may  corredthe  acidity  ; but  they  are  at- 
tended with  this  inconveniency,  that  they  are  apt 
to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  a coltivenefs, 
which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant.  For 
this  reafon,  they  fhould  never  be  given,  unlefs 
mixed  with  purgative  medicines ; as  rhubarb, 
manna,  or  fuch  like. 

The  heft  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  inlipid  powder  called  rnaj^-^ 
nejia  alba.  It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  cor- 
reds  the  acidity  ; by  w'hich  means,  it  not  only 
removes  the  difeafe,  ,but  carries  oft'  its  caufe.  It 
may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food,  from  ten  grains 
to  a tea-fpoonful,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient. I have  often  known  it  have  good  effeds 
when  given  in  the  following  manner.  Take  of 
magnejia  alba  two  drams,  fine  rhubarb  in  powder 
half  a dram,  peppermint-water  and  common  w^a- 
ter,  of  each  two  ounces,  as  much  fyrup  of  fugar 
as  wdll  make  it  agreeable,  bhake  the  bottle,  and 
give  the  child  a table-fpoonful  three  or  four  times 
a- day. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it 
. ought  not  to  be  dofed  w'ith  brandy,  fpiceries,  and 
other  hot  things^  bin  fhould  have  its  belly  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  above ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  a little 
brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm 
W LSrJ  the  6re.  I have  feldom  feen  this 
fail  to  eal'e  the  gripes  of  inhints.  It  is  oiten  nioi 
effedtual,  and  always  more  lafe,  than  brandy  taken 

inwardly. 


galling  and  excoriation. 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  ot 
the  neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and 
in  other  parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  iweat  or 

urine.  . r 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  m a great 
owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  mofl  etteaual 
means  of  preventing  them  are,  to  wafli  the  parts 
frequently  with  water,  to  change  the  linen  otten, 
and,  in  a word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  r^fp^^as 
thoroughly  clean.  When  this  is  not  luflicient, 
the  excoriated  parts  may  be  fprmkled  with  ab- 
forbent  or  drying  powders;  fuch  as  burnt  hartl- 
horn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs-claws  prepared,  6^c. 
Any  of  thefe  may  be  tied  in  a rag,  and  the  powder ' 
fliook  out  on  the  difordered  places. 

When  the  parts  afieacd  are  very  fore,  and  tend 
to  a real  ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  adc  a 
little  fugar  of  lead  to  the  powders,  or  to  anoint 
the  place  with  a little  camphorated  ointment. 
If  the  parts  be  wafhed  with  fpring-water,  in 
which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  diflbived,  it 
will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerlully. 
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STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

I 

The  nofirils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up 
with  a grofs  mucus,  which  prevents  their  breath- 
ing freely,  and  likewifc  renders  it  difficult  for 
them  to  fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol,'  diifolved  in 
half  an  ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and  filtered,  to 
be  applied  now  and  then  to  the  nollrils  with  a 
linen  rag.  Wedelius  fays,  If  two  grains  of  white 
vitriol,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  elattrium,  be  dif- 
folved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and 
applied  to  the  nofe,  as  above  direded,  that  it 
brings  away  the  mucus  without  fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes,  thefe  things  may  be  tried  ; 
but  we  have  never  found  any  thing  elfe  necef- 
fary,  than  to  rub  the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a 
little  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  a bit  of  frefii  butter. 
This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the  breathing 
more  free. 


OF  ERUPTIONS. 

t 

* ° - • 

/ • 

Children,  while  on  the  breaft,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe, 
however,  are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  flopped  but  with  the  greatefl  caution. 
They  tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hot 
and  acrid  humours,  which,  if  retained,  might  pro- 
duce fatal  diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
the  following  caufes,  viz.  improper  food,  and  ne- 
gled  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a child  be  fluffed  at  all 

hours 
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hours  withTood  that  his  domach  is  not  able  to  di- 
gell,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly  ailimilated, 
inftead  of  nourifliing  the  body,  fills  it  with  grofs 
humours.  Thefe  mult  either  break  out  in  form 
of  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or  rem^ain  in  the  body, 
and  occahon  fevers  and  other  internal  diforders. 
That  negleEt  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe 
of  eruptive  diforders,  mull  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who  defpile 
cleanlinefs,  are  almoit  condantly  found  to  fwarm 
with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  over  with 
the  fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effect  of  improper  food, 
or  want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thele 
alone  will  generally  be  fulhcient  to  remove  them. 
If  this  Ihouid  not  be  the  cafe,  foine  drying  me- 
dicines will  be  neceffary  ; but  they  fliould  irever 
be  applied  without  the  greatefl  caution.  If  dry- 
ing medicines  are  applied,  the  belly  ought  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  kept  open  ; and  cold  is  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is 
more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions,  than 
fulphur,  provided  it  be  fparingly  ufed.  A little 
of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  the  white  oint- 
ment, or  hog’s- lard,  and  the  parts  affedled  fre- 
quently touched  with  it. 

The -moll  obilinate  of  all  the  eruptions  inci- 
dent to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis,  or 
fcabbed  head,  and  chilblains.  The  icabbed 
head  is  ofcen  exceeding  difficult  to  cure ; and 
fometimes,  indeed,  the  cure  proves  worfe  than 
the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known  children 
feized  with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they  died, 
foon  afteff  their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed 
by  the  application  of  drying  medicines  *.  The 

cure 

* I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  drying  medicints  in  the  place  of  clear. linefi  and  Cvholc- 
foine  food. 


Being 
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cure  ought  always  firit  to  be  attempted  by  keep- 
ing the  head  very  clean, cutting  off  the  hair,  comb- 
ing and  bruilnng  away  thefcabs,  &-c.  If  this  be 
not  fufiicient,  let  the  head  be  fliaved  once  a- week, 
and  wajQied  daily  v.'ith  Ibap  and  warm  water,  or 
with  lime-water.  Should  thefe  fail,  a plafler  of 
black  pitch  may  be  applied,  in  order  to  pull  out 
the  hair  by  the  roots.  And  if  there  be  proud 
lleOi,  it  ihould  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  N'ittiol, 
orfprinkled  with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thefe 
things  are  doing,  the  patient  mult  be  kept  to  a 
regular  light  diet ; his  belly  fliould  be  kept  gently 
open  ; <ind  cold,  as  far  as  pollible,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from 
flopping  this  difeharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecial- 
ly  in  children  of  a delicate  habit,  to  make  an  if- 
lue  in  the  neck  or  arm;  which  may  be  kept  open 
till  the  patient  becomes  more  Itrong,  and  the 
conltitution  be  fomewhat  confirm.ed. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the 
feet  or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and 
afterwards  fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are 
cold,  inftead  of  taking 'exercife  to  warm  them- 
felves  gradually,  they  run  to  the  fire.  This  oc- 
cafions  a fudden  rarefadion  of  the  humours,  and 
an  infardion  of  the  v efiels ; which  being  often 
repeated,  the  veflels  are,  at  lafl,  over  dhlended, 
and  forced  to  give  way. 

To 

Being  confulted  for  the  children  of  a certain  Hofpital  in  England, 
who  were  grievoufly  afflidled  with  Icabbed  heads,  and  other  cuta- 
neous dilbrders,  I found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  children  were 
fed  upon  potatoes,  and  other  crude  vegetables,  through  the  whole 
year,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  neglefted.  Mj^advice  was, 
to  give  them  more  wholeforae  food,  and  to  keep  them  thoroughly 
clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  followed.  It  was  tootroublc- 
Ibme  to  the  fervants,  fuperintendents.  Sec.  The  bufinels  was  to 
be  done  by  medicine;  which  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had 
like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  houfe.  Fevers  and  other 
internal  dilbrders  immediately  appeared,  and,  at  length,  a putrid 
dvientery  bioke  our,  which  canied  otT  a great  many  of  the 
children. 
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To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat 
mufl;  be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin 
to  look  red,  and  Iwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  pur- 
ged, and  to  have  the  afteded  parts  frequently 
rubbed  with  muftard  and  brandy,  or  fomething 
of  a warm  nature.  They  ought  likewile  to  be 
covered  with  flannel,  and  kept  warm  and  dry. 
Some  apply  warm  allies  betwixt  cloths  to  the  fwel- 
led  parts,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce  them. 
When  there  is  a fore,  it  muft  be  drefled  with  Tur> 
ner’s  cerate,  or  fome  other  drying  ointment ; as 
the  ointment  of  tuty,  the  plafter  of  cerufs,  &c. 
'I'hefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but  feldom 
dangerous.  They  generally  fleal  as  foon  as  the 
warm  weather  fets  in. 

m 

OF  DIFFICULT  JBR.EA.TIIIt^G. 


Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with 
a great  difficulty  of  breathing,  which,  it  not 
quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal.  This  difeale  is 
known  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  Eafl  coail  of  Scotland,  it  is  called 
the  croup.  On  the  Well  they  call  it  the  chock  or 
Jiuffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  w'here  1 have 
met  with  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the  ^ijing  of 
the  lights.  It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of  ajihma,  at- 
tended with  very  acute  and  violent  fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet 
feafons.  It  is  mofl  common  upon  the  fea-coaft, 
and  in  low  marlhy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs 
and  lax  habit  are  moll  liable  to  it.  I have  foiiie- 
times  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks 
children  in  the  night,  after  having  been  much 
expofed  to  damp  cold  eallerly  winds  through  the 
day.  Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  llioes,  wet 
clothes,  or  any  thing  that  obllrubls  the  perfpi- 
ration,  may  ocanfion  this  difeafe. 

I It 
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It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a confiderable  diftance.  The  voice  is  fharp 
and  ilirill,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  flullied, 
tliough  lometimes  it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymp- 
toms,  his  feet  fliould  be  put  into  warm  water. 
Ke  ought  likewife  to  be  bled,  and  to  have  a laxa- 
tive  clyder  adminiftered  as  foon  as  poflible.  He 
dicuid  be  made  to  breathe  over  the  fteams  of 
Avarm  water,  or  an  emollient  decodion,  and  emol- 
lient cataplafms  or  fomentations  may  be  applied 
round  his  neck.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate, 
a bliftering-plader  mud  be  applied  round  the 
neck,  or  betwixt  the  dioulders,  and  the  child 
may  take  frequently  a table- fpoonful  of  the  fol- 
lowing julep.  Take  penny-royal  water,  three 
ounces,  fyrup  of  althea  and  balfamic  fyrup,  each 
cme  ounce  ; mix  them  together. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  recommend  afafoetida.  It 
may  both  be  given  in  form  of  clyrter,  and  taken 
by  the  mouth.  Two  drams  of  afafoetida  may  be 
didblved  in  one  ounce  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  and 
three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour, 
or  oftener  if  the  patient’s  domach  be  able  to  bear 
it.  If  the  patient  cannot  be  brought  to  take  this 
medicine,  two  drams  of  the  afafoetida  may  be 
didblved  in  a common  clyder,  and  adminidered 
every  dx  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe  abates. 

To  prevent  a return  of  this  difeafe,  all  thofe 
things  which  occalion  it  mud  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed ; as  wet  tiect,  cold,  damp  eaderly  winds,  &c. 
Children  wdio  have  had  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  or  whofe  conditntion  feems  to  predifpofe 
them  to  it,  ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  re- 
gulated 5 all  food  that  is  vifeid  or  hard  of  digedion, 

and 
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and  all  crude,  raw  trafliy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. They  ought  like  wife  to  have  a diam  con- 
llantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their  body,  by 
means  of  a feton  or  ifllie.  1 have  fometimes 
known  a Burgundy-pitch  plafler,  worn  continually 
betwixt  the  flioulders  for  fever al  years,  liave  a 
very  happy  elfed  in  preventing  the  return  ot  this 
dreadful  diforder. 


OF  TEETHING. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth 
part  of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  pro- 
ceeding from  the  irritation  ot  the  tender  nervous 
parts  of  the  jaws,  occafioning  inflammations, 
fevers,  convulflons,  gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  the  great 
delicacy  and  exquilite  fenflbility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  at  this  time  of  life.  But  this  natural  fen- 
libility  of  the  nerves  in  infancw  is  too  often  in- 
creafed  by  an  effeminate  eduction.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  children  who  are  delicately 
brouglit  up,  always  fufi'er  mofl  in  teething,  and 
often  fall  by  convuliive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month,  the  teeth 
generally  begin  to  make  their  appearance ; firh 
the  incifores^  or  fore-teeth ; next  the  caiiini,  or 
dog-teeth ; and,  laftly,  the  molares,  or  grinders. 
About  the  feventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fet ; 
an’d  about  the  twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders, 
called  dentes  fapientue,  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
flavermuch,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs,  whicli 
is  no  bad  fign  ; but  when  the  teething  is  ditiicult, 
efpecially  w'hen  the  dog-teeth  begin  to  make  their 
way  through  the  gums,  the  child  has  llartings  in 
his  flcep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  inquietude, 

watchings, 
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watchings,  gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thrufh,  fever, 
difficult  breathing,  convulhons,  and  epilepfies, 
which  often  end  in  death. 

Difficult  teething  is,  in  all  refpedls,  to  be 
treated  as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  belly 
be  bound,  it  mull  be  opened  either  by  emollient 
clyfters  or  gentle  purgatives ; as  manna,  magnejia 
alba,  rhubarb,  fenna,  &c.  The  food  ffiould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity  ; the  drink  plentiful, 
bu|;  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of 
the  lime-tree  flowers ; to  which  about  a third  or 
fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  very  high,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  ; but  this,  in  very  young  children,  ought 
always  to  be  fparingly  performed.  It  is  an 
evacuation  which  they  bear  the  word  of  any. 
Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweating,  agree  much  bet- 
ter with  them,  and  are  generally  more  beneficial. 
Dr  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that,  when  an  inflam- 
mation appears,  the  phyfician  will  labour  in  vain, 
if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying  a leech 
under  each  ear.  4f  the  child  be  feized  with  con- 
vulfion-fits,  a bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied 
betwixt  the  flioulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Dr  Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by 
teething,  he  never  could  find  any  remedy  fo  ef- 
fedlual  as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  61  fpirits  of 
liartfiiorn,  ima  fpoonful  of  Ample  water,  or  other 
convenient  vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.  The 
number  of  doles  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  1 have 
often  prefcribed  this  medicine  wdth  fuccefs,  but 
always  found  a larger  dofe  neccffiary.  It  may  be 
given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  child. 

In  Scotland,  ^t  is  very  common,  when  children 
are  cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy 
pitch  plafter  between  their  flioulders.  This  ge- 
nerally eafes  the  tickling  cough  which  attends 

teething, 
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teething,  and  is  by  no  means  an  ufelefs  applica- 
tion. When  the  teeth  are  bred  with  difficulty, 
it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the  whole  time  ot 
teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  occalion  requires, 
and  ought  to  be  renewed,  at  lead,  once  a-month. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub- 
bing the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &-c.;  but  from 
thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expeded.  What  we 
would  recommend  for  this  purpofe  is  virgin-honey. 

A little  of  this  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally 
at  this  time  difpol'ed  to  chew  whatever  they  get 
into  their  hands.  For  this  reafon  they  ought 
never  to  be  without  fomewhat  that  will  yield  a' 
little  to  the  prefTure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of' 
bread,  a wax-candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root,  or 
fuch  like.  Thefe  are  far  more  proper  than  coral, 
ivory,  fdver,  or  any  other  impenetrable  fub- 
ftance. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have 
feldom  known  it  of  any  advantage.*  In  obftinate 
cafes,  it  ought,  however,  to  be  tried  ; but  as  it  is 
generally  performed  by  a furgeon,  we  ftiall  not 
fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  operation. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult, 
parents  ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s 
food  be  light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their 
nerves  be  braced  by  plenty  of  exercife  without 
doors,  and  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Were 
thefe  things  duly  regarded,  few  children  would 
die  of  teething. 

P p As 

* If  this  be  the  refult  of  the  author’s  own  particular  experience  * 
on  this  heail,  we  muft  obferve,  that  it  is  very  diiferent  fiom  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  medical  men,  as  well  as  my  own  particular  ex- 
perience. Moft  medical  people  in  this  country,  trull  more  to  this 
than  to  any  other  remedy,  or  indeed  to  all  the  other  remedies  for  ^ 
this  complaint  put  together : And  1 have  rnyfelf  feen  the  moft 

alarming  convuifions  removed  in  an  inllant,  by  this  limple  opera- 
tion. 
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As  the  limits  of  this  performance  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  treat  the  difeafes  of  infants  at  more 
length,  we  lhall  only  obferve,  that,  if  properly 
nurfed,  their  difeafes  would  be  very  few,  and 
would  feldom  prove  fatal.  The  nurfe  may,  for 
the  moll  part,  do  the  bulinefs  of  the  phyfician  ; 
but  the  phylician  can  never  do  that  of  the  nurfe. 

The  difeafes  of  children  are  far  lefs  complicated 
than  thole  of  adults,  and  confequently  much 
ealier  underftood ; the  method  of  curing  them  is 
likewife  very  fimple,  and  cannot  readily  be  mifta- 
ken.  In  all  the  acute  difeafes  of  children,  cool 
air,  diluting  liquors,  and  gentle  evacuations,  are 
almoll  the  only  things  needful;  and  in  their 
^chronic  difeafes,  re'dorative  diet,  free  air,  and 
'proper  exercife,  are  what  the  cure  mult  chiefly 
depend  upon. 

Jj 


CONVULSIONS. 


Though  convulfions  in  children  be  feldom  a 
primary  difeafe,  and ' therefore  fcarcely  fall  to 
be  noticed  in  a fcientific  Work,  but  as  a fymptom 
of  fome  more  general  difeafe,  on  which  they  de- 
pend ; yet,  as  they  occur  very  frequently  in  in- 
fancy, and  efpecially  as  they  often  give  great 
alarm  to  the  friends,  they  certainly  merit  a place 
in  a popular  Work  of  this  kind,  though  here 
omitted  by  the  author. 

Convuliions  in  children  may  proceed  from  a 
variety  of  diflerent  caufes : I lhall  notice  here 

only  a few  of  the  molt  common.  They  are  fome- 
times  the  confequence  of  external  injuries,  as 
pricks  from  pins,  ftrait  clothes,  &c.  When  con- 
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vulfions  occur,  therefore,  without  any  other  caufe 
being  obvious,  our  firll  care  fhould  be  to  remove 
the  clothes,  and  to  examine  carefully  whether 
they  proceed  from  any  thing  of  this  kind.  If 
they  do,  they  will  commonly  fublide  on  the  caufe 
being  removed.  Should  they  continue  after  this, 
the  child  may  be  put  into  the  warm- bath  for 
fome  minutes,  and  then  have  one,  two,  or  three 
drops  oflaudanum,  in  proportion  to  its  age  and 
llrength. 

ConvuKions,  however,  are  more  frequently  the 
elTect  of  fome  internal  llimulus,  as  of  acrid  food, 
irritating  the  tender  coats  of  the  Itomach  and  in- 
tellines.  In  this  htuation,a  gentle  vomit,  of  two 
or  three  grains,  (more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
age),  of  ipecacuan,  may  be  given  to  clear  the 
llomach  ; and  a few  grains  of  magnelia  alba, 
Ihould  then  be  given  to  clear  the  bowels. 

When  convulfions  are  the  confequence  of  teeth- 
ing, the  moft  eftedual  remedy  is  a free  incilioii 
upon  the  tooth.  Should  this  fail  to  give  inimC" 
diate  relief,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  warm- 
bath,  or  a drop  or  two  of  laudanum,  as  before 
directed. 

Thofe  convulfions  that  precede  the  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  8tc.  commonly  fublide  immediately 
upon  the  eruption  taking  place.  ,They  are  not 
an  unfavourable  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  that  is 
to  tollow  ; nor  do  they  in  general  require  any 
particular  attention.  Where  they  continue  long- 
er, or  are  more  fevere  than  ufual,  the  tepid  bath, 
or  a bliller,  may  be  had  recourfe  to. 
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OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 


As  this  is  not  only  a frequent,  but  a fatal  dif- 
eafe  among  children,  though  omitted  in  this 
edition,  by  the  author.  I fliall  offer  a few  ob- 
fervations  on  it  here,  chiefly  with  the  view  to 
aflift  parents  and  friends  in  diftinguifliing  the 
difeafe,  and  by  putting  them  on  their  guard  to 
induce  them  to  have  recourfe  to  medical  affiftance 
as  early  as  poffible. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  difeafe,  though  not  con- 
fined to  infancy,  attacks  in  a particular  manner 
fuch  as  are  under  the  age  of  puberty  : And  of 

thefe  more  frequently  the  younger,  than  fuch  as 
are  farther  advanced.  The  child  at  firft  becomes 
heavy,  indolent,  negledts  his  ufual  exercife,  and 
iofes  his  appetite ; by  and  by,  fome  degree  of 
fever  takes  place,  the  pulfe  becomes  quicker, 
the  flrength  fails,  the  child  looks  puny,  and 
then  he  complains  commonly  of  violent  head-ach, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  haralfed  with  fre- 
quent naufea  and  vomiting.  With  thefe  fymptoms 
the  fever  ufually  goes  on  to  increafe : The  face, 
from  being  pale,  is  now  frequently  fluflied ; fome- 
times,  however,  this  occurs  on  one  cheek  only : 
the  eyes  cannot  bear  the  light,  the  patient  fre- 
quently becomes  delirious,  and  either  lleeps  ill,  or, 
when  he  does  fall  afleep,  foon  wakens  in  a fright. 

Thefe  are  the  fiifl  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe, 
which  are  afterwards  changed,  or  varied,  as  the 
difeafe  advances.  The  pullc,  which  was  at  firll 
quick  and  regular,  becomes  afterwards  irregular 

and 
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and  flow;  and  again,  towards  the  end  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  regular,  but  lo  quick  as  fcarcely  to  adiiiit 
of  being  counted.  The  head-ach  and  vomiting 
now  ceafe ; the  pupils  become  dilated,  and  the 
patient,  while  he  fees  objedls  double,  ufually 
fquints.  The  patient  becomes  now  lethargic, 
and  fometimes  one  flde,  fometimes  another,  is  af- 
fedled  with  paroxyfms. 


METHOD  OF  CURE. 

This  difeafe,  when  once  fairly  formed,  has  been 
but  feldom  cured  ; I have  been  anxious,  therefore, 
to  mark  the  firit  fymptoms  of  its  approach,  that 
medical  alhftance  may  be  called  as  early  as  pof- 
fible ; as  it  is  at  this  period,  alone  that  any  be- 
nefit is  to  be  expedted  from  that  quarter.  The 
remedies  at  this  period  that  feem  to  promife  niolt 
fuccefs,  are  bliftering  and  bleeding,  with  the  ufe 
of  mercury,  internally,  as  well  as  externally. 
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To  thofe  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
extent,  as  well  as  difficulty  of  the  fubjedt,  any 
attempt  to  explain  to  the  public  the  principles  of 
Surgery  in  a few  pages,  (to  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  prefent  Work,  it  muft  neceffarily  be 
limited),  may  at  firft  light  appear  either  ignorance 
or  prefumption.  The  attempt,  however,  may 
perhaps  appear  fomewhat  more  reafonable,  when 
it  is  underftood'to  be  confined  to  forne  diredions 
on  a few  of  the  more  fimple  and  common  cafes 
only,  w'here  the  public  have  either  long  ago  ven- 
tured to  take  the  management  on  themfelves,  or 
where,  from  the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  medical  af- 
liftance  cannot  be  procured  in  time.  The  que- 
Ition  here,  then,  is  not  about  the  propriety  of  every 
man  becoming  his  own  furgeon  in  general ; but 
only  is,  fince  there  are  certain  cafes,  wffiich  the 
public  have  long  ago  taken  under  their  ow  n ma- 
nagement, or  where  profeffional  affiftance  cannot 
be  had,  whether  in  fuch  fituations,  even  a fmall 
degree  of  information  be  not  preferable  to  abfolute 
ignorance } 
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OF  BLEEDING. 

Bleeding  is  fo  univerfally  prefcrlbed,  as  well 
as  praftifed,  by  the  mort  illiterate  and  awkward 
that  it  might  i'eem  fuperflnous  to  offer  any  direc- 
tions on  the  fubjedt,  did  we  not  almoft  every  day 
fee  melancholy  indances  of  the  danger  both  of 
the  prefcription  and  of  the  operation. 

' With  regard  to  bleeding,  it  may  be  obferved,  in 
general,  that  it  is  by  much  too  olten  praclifed. 
An  unfortunate  prejudice  prevails  among  the 
common  people,  that  almoft  every  difeafe  requires 
bleeding.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  operation  is  not 
confined  to  thofe  m.erely  who  are  unwell.  It 
is  perhaps  ufed  fiill  oftener  as  a preventative,  with 
fuch  as  are  in  perfedl  health.  In  both  inftances, 
the  practice,  1 believe,  proceeds  in  fome  meafure 
from  a very  erroneous  idea,  that  the  operation  is 
quite  harmlefs,  or  that,  if  it  do  no  good,  it  will  at 
lead  do  no  harm.  Now,  no  opinion  can  be  more 
falfe  nor  unfounded  than  this.  To  fuppoie,  indeed, 
that  a remedy  fo  adlive  as  bleeding,  the  mod  power- 
ful means  that  we  are  acquainted  with  of  reducing 
the  .fydem,  fliould  be  ufed  either  in  health  or 
difeafe,  with  impunity,  that  is,  without  any  effedl 
at  all,  is  perfedlly  abfurd. 

Bleeding  is  neceffary  in  all  thofe  fevers  that 
have  been  called  indammatory,  as  pleurifies,  rhu- 
matifins,  fevers  from  cold,  &c.  in  the  more 
violent  local  infiammations,  bleeding  alone  is  to 
be  depended  on  ; as  indammation  ot  the  brain, 
indammation  of  the  domach,  bowels,  bladder,  &-c. 
It  is  likewife  proper,  after  fevere : injuri..s  of 
the  head,  bread,  belly,  or  of  any  of  the.  larger 
joints,  as  blows,  bruifes,  falls,  &c.;  or  in  wounds 
which  penetrate  any  of  the  cavities,  as  the  died, 
the  beliv,  or  any  of.  the  principal  joints.  The 
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fymptoms  that  in  general  indicate  bleeding,  are  a 
hard,  full,  frequent  pulfe,  attended  with  much 
heat,  third,  &c.  Bleeding  is  improper  in  all  low, 
nervous,  hyfterical,  or  hypochondriac  difeafes;  in 
Ihort,  in  all  thofe  difeafes  that  are  attended  with 
a fmall;  weak,  and  at  the  lame  time  a frequent 
pulfe,  and  with  but  little  heat,  third.  Though 
proper  in  inflammatory  difeafes  of  the  head,  bread, 
or  belly,,  or  great  joints,  it  is  dangerous  to  bleed 
in  intermittent  fevers ; and  it  is  death  to  bleed  in 
the  low  fevers  fo  frequent  in  this  country,  or  in 
putrid  lore  throat,  in  dyfentery,  in  the  latter  dage 
of  the  fmall  pox,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  of  two  \dnds,  general  2iV\d  topical.  It 
is  called  general^  when,  by  means  of  the  lancet, 
we  open  any  confiderable  vein  or  artery,  fo  as  to 
abdradf  a confiderable  quantity  in  a fliort  time. 
Topical,  again,  is  when  by  means  of  leeches,  or  by 
fcarifyng  and  cupping,  we  draw  ofi'  more  or  lefs 
from  the  velTels  of  the  part  affeded,  or  from 
their  neighbourhood.  The  flrd  is  ufed  in  all  the 
more  violent  inflammations,  attended  with  a hard 
full  pulfe,  heart,  third,  &'c.  The  lad  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  the  milder  local  inflammations,  ophthal- 
mias, for  indance,  where  there  is  but  little  adec- 
tion  of  the  general  fydem,  or  where,  from  fome 
particular  circumdance,  as  age,  debility,  or  fome 
other  difeafe,  we  are  afraid  of  taking  away  much 
blood. 

Bleeding  with  the  lancet,  though  daily  prac- 
tifed  by  the  mod  ignorant  and  awkward  people, 
is  really  a nice,  as  well  as  a dangerous  operation. 
Indeed,  confidering  the  frequency  of  this  opera- 
tion, and  what  fort  of  people  are  in  general,  at 
lead  in  country-places,  the  operators,  it  is  truly 
adonifliing  that  fo  few  accidents  happen  from  it ; 
and  yet  in  hofpitals  we  very  often  fee  patients 
with  ananifm,  or  with  the  whole  arm  fwelled  like 
a pod,  from  awkwardnefs  or  unfltilfulnefs  in  the 
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manner  of  pei forming  this  operation  or  from  the 
coarfenefs  ot  the  lancet,  likeding  witn  the  lancet, 
therefore,  in  our  opinion,  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
tifed  by  any  hut  profeljional  men.,  except  in  thefe 
cafes  of  emergency,  as  in  apoplexy,  or  in  violent  in- 
juries of  tire  head,  breafl,&-c.  where  the  danger  from 
delay  is  greater  than  the  danger  from  the  operation. 

As  the  pradice,  however,  is  too  ancient,  as  well 
as  too  general,  to  be  laid  alide  at  once,  I fiiall  here  > 
offer  two  cautions,  v/ith  a view  to  diminifh  the 
rilk  attending  it.  In  the  firll  place,  every  ope- 
rator, before  opening  the  vein,  ought  to  examine 
carefully  with  his  finger,  if  there  be  any  artery  im- 
mediately contiguous.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  which 
is  eafily  known  by  the  pulfation,  he  ought  un- 
queftionably  to  tahe  fomc  other  vein.  Secondly, 
in  introducing  the  lancet,  let  him  take  care  not 
to  plunge  it,  as  is  too  commonly  done,  right 
downwards,  but  to  introduce  it  in  a llanting  di- 
redion,  fo  as  to  cut  the  vein  horizontally,  intlead 
of  perpendicularly.  It  is  not  the  lharpnefs,'but  the 
bluntnefs  of  a much  ufed  lancet,  that  makes  it 
plunge  too  deep. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  at  one  time, 
or  the  number  of  times  the  operation  Ihould  be 
repeated,  mull  be  regulated  by  the  age  and 
flrength  of  the  patient,  the  violence  of  the  difeafe, 
or  the  effeds  produced  by  the  operation.  In 
lome  difeafes,  however,  as  in  peripneumonies, 
which  generally  requires  repeated  bleedings  ; and 
fevere  injuries  of  the  head,  trunk,  or  any  of  the 
larger  joints  ; if  the  patient  be  young,  and  of  to- 
lerable llrength,  the  firll  bleeding  ought  general- 
ly to  be  a free  one,  to  the  extent  of  a pound,  for 
inftance,  at  lead.  The  frequency  of  the  bleedings 
to  be  regulated  by  the  effeds  of  this,  the  date  of 
the  difeafe,  &c.  This  may  often  be  dillinguifii- 
ed,  by  the  feetor  of  the  breath,  or  of  the  ftools. 
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OF  INFLAMMATION  AND  ITS  CONSEqUENCES. 


As  inflammation  is  not  only  a troublefome  dif- 
eale  ot  itfelf,  but  iifually  the  fymptom  of  moil  fur- 
gical  complaints,  1 fliall  here  offer  a few  oblerva- 
tions  on  the  management  of  it.  Thele  will  be 
confined  chiefly  to  external  inflammation.  * 

Symptoms.  Inflammation  is  diflinguifhed  by 
fome  degree  of  heat,  pain,  rednefs,  more  or  iefs 
of  fwelling,  and  a throbbing  or  puifation  of  the 
part.  Though  at  firll  merely  local,  yet,  after 
continuing  for  fome  time,  if  the  part  afledted  be 
extenfive,  it  commonly  produces  fome  degree  of 
fever,  as  quick  pulfe,  heat,  and  thirft. 

Confequences.  Inflammation  may  terminate  in 
three  different  ways,  by  difcuffion,  fuppuration, 
or  mortification. 

Difaijion.  When  the  rednefs,  fwelling,  and 
, throbbing  of  a tumor,  inftead  of  continuing,  or 
increaling  for  fome  time,  loon  begin  to  abate, 

' without  fymptoms  either  of  fuppuration  or  gan- 
grene, the  tumor  is  laid  to  be  dil'cufling.  As  this 
is  both  the  fpeediefl  and  fafeft.  termination  of  in- 
flammation, our  endeavours,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
fhould  always  be  direded  to  this  end.  With  this 
view,  the  beft  applications  to  the  part,  where  the 
fwelling  or  inflammation  is  confiderable,  are  a 
number  of  leeches,  or  fcarifying  and  cupping,  and 
afterwards  fome  Gowlard,  or  a folution  of  lead, 
cold;  or  when  this  is  not  at  hand,  a cold  crumb  of 
bread-poultice  with  vinegar.  If  there  be  any 
confiderable  degree  of  fever  at  the  lame  time,  ten 
or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  fliould  be  taken  from 
the  arm  ; fome  opening  medicine  fhould  be  ad- 
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m’mil^ered,  and  a low  cooling  diet  mud  be  en- 
joined. . ’ 

^suppuration.  When  the  pain,  fwelling,  and  par- 
ticularly the  throbbing,  notwithftanding  our  cn-'' 
deavours  to  difcufs  it,  continue  toincreafe,  along 
with  the  fymptoms  ol  general  fever,  there  is 
realbn  to  expert  the  tuiiior  will  fuppurate.  In 
this  cafe,  the  applications  before  recommended  to 
the  tumor,  as  well  as  all  evacuations  from  the  iyf- 
tem,  mull  now  be  laid  alide.  Warm  fomentations, 
or  a warm  bread-and-milk  poultice,  frequently 
renewed,  mult  be  kept  conllantly  applied  to  the 
part  \ while  we  at  the  lame  time  endeavour  to 
rellore  the  flrength  ol  the  fyllem,  if  it  have  been 
weakened  by  the  previous  evacuations.  Should 
the  fuppuration  advance  but  (lowly,  it  niav 
be  promoted  by  the  application  of  a gum- 
plafter  to  the  part.  W hen  the  matter  is  fairlv 
formed,  which  vv'ill  be  known  by  a remiffion 
□f  the  former  fymptoms,  particularly  of  the  throb- 
bing pain,  and  by  the  tumor  now  becoming  foft, 
and  pointing  at  fome  particular  place,  where  a 
fludluation  may  generally  be  perceived,  if  the 
tumor  do  not  foon  break  ofitfclf,  it  mud  be  opcii- 
ed  with  a lancet. 

Mortification.  This  is  the  third  and  the  mod 
unfortunate  termination  of  inllammation.  If  the 
pain  and  heat  of  a tumor  continue  to  incrcafe, 
with  but  little  throbbing  or  puliation,  while 
fymptoms  ol  general  fever,  as  quick  pulfe, 
heat,  third,  &c.  continue  likewife,  or  e\’en  vet 
worfc,  mortification  will  probably  enfue.  That 
it  has  adually  taken  place,  is  known  from  the 
tumor,  indead  of  continuing  red,  painful,, and 
terife,  as  in  the  fird  date,  or  becoming  foft  and 
pointed,  w’ith  an  evident  flucduation,  as  in  the  fe- 
cond,  becoming  of  a dull  red,  or  even  of  a livid  co- 

lour, 
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loiir,  with  a flaccid  feel,  and  fmall  watery  veficles 
clifperi’ed  over  its  furfuce,  while  at  the  lame  time 
t he  pulfe,  from  being  hard  and  full,  becomes  weak 
and  feeble,  as  well  as  more  frequent.  The  belt 
applications  to  the  part,  in  this  fituation,  I believe, 
to  be  warm  dreflings  with  turpentine,  lome  of  the  • 
tinclures  or  balfams,  as  tindure  of  myrrh,  or: 
bark,  fpirit  of  wine,  &-c.  Much  attention  at  the 
fame  time  is  ufualiy  necelTary,  to  lupport  the* 
patient  with  good  nourilhing  diet,  and  particular-- 
ly  with  wine  and  barks,  which  mull;  be  given  in ; 
inch  quantities  as  the  patient  can  bear,  or  the* 
difeafe  may  require. 


OF  WOUNDS. 


No  part  of  medicine  has.  been  more  miftaken, 
than  the  treatment  and  cure  of  wounds.  Man-- 
kind  in  general  believe,  that  certain  herbs,  oint-- 
ments,  and  falves,  are  poflhflTed  of  wonderful 
healing  virtues,  and  imagine  that  no  wound  cam 
be  cured  without  the  application  ot  them.  It  is, 

" liowcver,  a facT:,  that  no  external  application  what- 
ever contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a wound* 
any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft, 
and  defending  them  from  the  external  air,  which 
may  be  as  effeaually  done  by  foft  lint,  as  by  the. 
molt  pompous  applications,  whde  it  is  exernpt 
from  many  of  the  bad  confequences  attending' 

tliem. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refped  to  in- 
ternal applications.  Thefe  ‘ only  . promote  the 
cure  of  wounds,  in  fo  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a 

fever,  or  to  remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftruft 

or 
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nr  impede  the  operations  of  nature.  It  is  nature 
alone  that  cures  wounds  ; all  that  art  can  do  is 
to  remove  obllacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch 
a condition  as  is  the  moil  favourable  to  nature’s 
efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view,  we  fliall  conlidcr  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  lleps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  firtl  thing  to  be  done,  when  any  perfon 
has  received  a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any 
foreign  body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  done,  iron, 
lead,  glafs.,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  &-c.  Thefe,  if  it 
can  be  ealily  done,  ought  to  be  extradlcd,  and 
the  wound  cleaned,  before  any  dreffings  be 
applied.  When  that  cannot  be  efi'ecled  with 
I'afety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s  weak  net's,  or 
lofs  of  blood,  &~c.  they  muft  be  futiered  to  remain 
in  the  wound,  and  be  afterwards  extracted  when 
the  patient  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

W'hen  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the 
cavities  ^f  the  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  Sc-c. 
or  where  any  confiderable  blood-velfel  is  cut,  a Ikil- 
ful  furgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called,  other- 
wife  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life.  But  fomstimes 
the  difeharge  of  blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it  be  noi; 
llopped,  the  patient  may  die,  even  before  a fur- 
gcon,  though  at  110  great  didiance,  can  arrive.  In 
this  cafe,  lomething  mull  be  done  by  thofe  who 
are  prclent.  If  the  w^ound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs, 
the  bleeding  may  generally  be  llopped  by  apply- 
ing a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  mem- 
ber, a little  above  the  wound.  The  belt  method 
of  doing  this,  is  to  put  a llrong  'Oroad  gaiter  round 
the  part,  but  fo  Hack  as  caliiy  to  admit  a fmall 
piece  of  flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  mult  be 
twilled  in  the  fame  manner  as  a country-mnn  does 
a cart  rope,  to  iccurc  his  loading,  till  the  bleed- 
ing 
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in^  (tops.  Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  mull 
take  care  to  twill  it  no  longer,  as  Itraining  too  . 
tight  might  occafion  an  inlianimation  of  the  parts, 
and  endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  Hop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  llyptics,  allrin- 
gents,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a Iblution  ot  blue 
vitriol  in  water,  oi  the /?ypt/c  water  ot  the  dilpen- 
fatories,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  VVhen 
thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  ilrong  fpirits  ot  wine 
may  be  ufed.  Some  recommend  t]ie  agaric  * of 
the  oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  llyptics; 
and  indeed  it  deferves  ccnliJerable  encomiums. 
It  is  ealilv  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in 
every  family  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  ot^it 
mult  be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  wilii 
a good  deal  of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  mull 
be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  Ipirits,  tinctures,  and  hot  balfams,  may 
be  ufed  in  order  to  Hop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
exceflive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote,  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a limple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People 

imagine, 


* Dr  Tiflbt,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following  di- 
redlions  fo’"  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. — “ Ga- 
ther in  autumn,  while  the  fine  weather  lafls,  the  agaric  of  the  oak, 
which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  ilTuing  from  the  wood  of 
that  tree.  Jt  confilts  at  full  of  four  parts,  which  prefent  them- 
felves  fuccellively  : r.  The  outward  rind  or  Ikin,  which  may  be 

thrown  away.  o.  'the  part  immediately  under  this  rind,  which  is 
the  bell  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a hammer,  till  it  be- 
comes foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only  pieparation  it  re- 
quires, and  a llice  of  it,  of  a proper  fize,  is  to  be  applied  dirertly 
over  the  burlting  open  'blood  vclTcls.  It  conftiioges  and  brings 
them  dole  together,  Itops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls  olT  at 
the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third  pait  adhering  to  the  fecond 
may  ferve  to  Hop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  vcfiels  ; and  tlie 
fourth  and  laft  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  as  conducing  to  the 

fame  purpofe. That  agaric  which  Iprings  from  thole  paits  of  the 

tree  from  whence  large  boughs  have  been  lopptd,  is  generally  rec- 
koned the  bell. 
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imagine,  becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood, 
and  feem  as  it  were  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that 
they  therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is  only  a decep- 
tion. They  may  indeed  (lop  the  flowing  blood, 
by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the  veffels;  but,  by 
rendering  the  parts  callous,  they  obftrucfl:  the 
cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the-  (kin,  the  beft  application  is  a bit 
of  the  common  black  ilicking-plalter.  This  keeps 
the  (ides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the 
air  from  getting  into  it,  which  is  all  that  is  necef- 
fary.  When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not 
fafe  to  keep  its  lips  quite  clofe ; this  keeps  in  the 
matter,  and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  feller.  In 
this  cafe  the  beft  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft 
lint,  commonly  called  catldis  *.  This,  however, 
mull  not  be  (lufied  in  too  hard,  otherwife  it  wfill 
do  hurt.  It  may  be  covered  over  with  a cloth 
dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  common  wax-plafter-j-; 
and  the  whole  mull  be  kept  on  by  a proper  ban- 
dage. 

We  fliall  not  fpend  time  in  deferibing  the  dif- 
ferent bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds 

ill 

* This  direftion,  though  it  may  be  proper  enough  in  wounds 
attended  with  a coafiderable  difeharge  of  blood,  which  are  fome- 
times  crammed  with  lint,  and  then  bandaged  firmly,  with  a view 
to  (lop  the  hemorrhage,  is  certainly  very  wrong  when  applied  to 
•wound t in  general.  Wherever  we  have  a clear  wound,  of  whatever 
depth,  our  firlt  care  lliould  be,  after  removing  any  foreign  fubllances, 
and  carefully  wafhing  out  the  blood,  to  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound 
as  neatly  and  clot'ely  together  as  poffible,  and  endeavour,  by  means 
of  a bandage,  if  not  by  a Hitch,  to  retain  them  exadlly  in  the  fame 
fituation.  In  this  way,  we  fhall  often  fucceed  in  healing  the  wound, 
by  what  is  called  the  firft  intention,  that  is,  without  the  formation  of 
matter,  and,  as  it  can  do  no  harm,  it  ihould  always  be  attempted. 

t The  wax-plafter  is  made  by  melting  together  over  a flow  fire, 
a pound  of  yellow  wax;  white  refin,  and  mutton  fuet,  of  each  half 
a pound.  This  not  only  fupplies  the  place  of  melilot-plafter,  for- 
merly fo  much  in  vogue,  but  makes  a very  proper  application  to 
flight  svounds,  and  to  large  ones  after  they  are  nearly  heal. 
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in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; common  fenfe 
will  generally  fuggeft  the  molt  commodious  me- 
thod of  applying  a bandage  ; belides,  defcriptions 
of  this  kind  are  not  eafily  remembered. 

The  lirlt  dreffing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at 
lead  two  days ; after  wl)ich  it  mav  be  removed, 
and  frelh  lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of 
the  firft  dreffing  flicks  fo  clofe  that  it  cannot  be 
removed  with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may 
be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frelh  lint  dipped  in 
fweet  oil  laid  above  it.  This  will  Ibften  it,  fo  as  to 
make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next  dreffing.  After- 
wards the  wound  may  be  drefied  every  day  in 
the  fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  heal.  Thofe 
who  are  fond  of  falves  or  ointments,  may,  after 
the  wound  is  become  very  fuperficial,  drefs  it 
twice  a-day  witii  the  yellow  bajilicum  ointment*; 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud Jlejliy  ffiould 
rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing 
with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  allum  or  red  pre- 
cipitate. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moll 
proper  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter. 
This  muff  be  applied  inftead  of  the  plafler,  and 
lliould  be  changed  two  or  three  times  a day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  an  inflammation,  the  patient  muff  be  kept 
on  a very  low  diet.  He  muff  abftain  from  flefli 
ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating 
nature.  If  he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  but 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  muft  be  bled; 

and, 

* The  vcllow  bafilicum  ointment  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  'Take  of  olive  oil  an  Engliflr  pint,  yellow  wax,  yellow 
rclin,  and  Burgundy  pitch,  of  each  one  pound  ; common  turpen- 
tine, three  ounces.  Melt  the  wax,  refin,  and  pitch,  along  with  the 
oil,  over  a How  fire  ; after  taking  them  from  the  fire,  add  the  tur- 
pentine, and,  whilft  the  mixture  remains  hot,  ftiain  it. 
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and,  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been 
greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound, 
it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a 
fever  fliould  enfue.  Nature  diould  never  be  too 
far  exhaufted.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow 
her  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her  own  way, 
than  to  fink  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  excellive 
evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  very  quiet 
and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  or 
moves  the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceffive 
joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above 
all  things,  to  abftain  fiom  venery.  The  belly 
fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative  clyfters,  or 
by  cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roalted  apples.  Hewed 
prunes,  boiled  fpinage,  &c. 
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In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it 
is  cuflomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a 
competent  time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a 
comprefs  upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  and 
biandy.  But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo 
deep  as  to  blifter  or  break  the  Ikin,  it  mult  be 
drefled  with  fome  emollient  and  gently  drying 
ointment,  as  the  ointment  of  calamine,  comamnly 

called 
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called  Turner's  cerate  *.  This  may  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefli  olive-oil,  fpread 
upon  a loft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  aff’edled. 
When  this  oinrment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may 
be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
fweeteit  fallad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well  till  a 
proper  ointment. can  be  prepared.  When  the 
burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firfl  two  or  three 
days,  it  Ihould  be  drefled  with  equal  parts  ot 
yellow  hajilicum  ointment  and  Turner’s  cerate, 
mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  a gangrene  or  mortification  will  enfue,the  fame 
means  mult  be  ufed  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommend- 
ed in  other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in 
this  cafe,  muft  live  lo  w,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  di- 
luting liquors.  He  muft  likewife  be  bled  once, 
and,  if  occafion  requires,  a fecond  time.  His 
belly  fliould  be  kept  open,  and,  if  the  burnt 
parts  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms 
of  mortification,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  bathe  them 
frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wdnc, 
tindure  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with 
a decodion  oil  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark 
^ muft  likewife  be  taken  internally. 
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* Turner’s  cerate  may  be  prepared  by  diflblving  half  a pound  of 
yellow  wax  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  olive-oil,  over  a gentle  fire.  As 
the  mixture  cools,  and  begins  to  grow  ftilf,  half  a pound  of  cala- 
mine prepared  mull  be  I'piirkled  into  it,  keeping  conftantly  ftirring 
them  together  till  the  cerate  is  grown  quite  cold. 
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Bruises  are  generally  produdive  pf  worfe  con- 
feqiiences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them 
does  not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  negleded  till  pall 
cure.  It  is  needlefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a 
difeafe  lb  univerfally  known  ; we  fiiall  therefore 
proceed  to  point  out  the  method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fulficient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  a mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  vine- 
gar and  water,  and  to  keep  cloths  w'et  with  this 
mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it.  This  is  far  more 
proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits  of  wine, 
or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed 
in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  ths  country,  the  peafants  ap- 
ply to  a recent  bruife,  a poultice  of  frefli  cow- 
dung,  with  very  happy  effeds. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  re- 
gimen. His  food  Ihould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature  ; as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decodtions  of  tamarinds, 
barley,  cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The 
bruifed  part  mull  be  bathed  with  f inegar . and 
water,  as  direded  above  ; and  a poultice  made  by 
boiling  crumbs  of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camo- 
mile-flowers, in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and 
water,  applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It 
may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  ftrudure  of  the  velfels  is  totally  deftroy- 
ed  by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great 
lofs  ol  fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore 

Qj}  2 very 
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very  difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affeded, 
the  fore  will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes 
place,  that  is,  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone 
leparates,  and  comes  out  through  the  wound. 
This  is  often  a very  flow  operation,  and  may  even 
require  feveral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  thefe  fores  are  frequently  miftaken 
for  the  king’s-evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though, 
in  fad,  they  proceed  folely  from  the  injury  which 
the  folid  parts  receive  from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peflered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  perfon  who  fees  them  pro- 
pofes  a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is,  in  a man- 
ner, poifoned  with  various  and  oppofite  applica- 
tions, and  IS  often  at  length  rendered  abfolutcly 
incurable.  The  beft  method  of  managing  fuch 
fores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s  conftitu- 
tion  does  not  fuffer  by  confinement,  or  improper 
medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing  to  them  but  fome 
fijmple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft  lint,  over  which 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  boiled  carno- 
mile- flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to  nourifli 
the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Nature, 
thus  aflifted,  will  generally  in  time  operate  a cure 
by  throwing  off  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone, 
after  which  the  foie  foon  heals. 
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Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  tumors,  improperly  treated  ; but  they 
generally  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  humours, 
or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be 
haftilv  dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to 
the  patient.  Ulcers  happen  moft  commonly  in 
the  decline  of  life  ; and  perfons  who  negled  exer- 
cife,  and  live  full,  are  moft  liable  to  them.  They 
might  often  be  prevented,  by  retrenching  fome 
part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  opening  artificial 
drains,  as  iflues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  known  from  a wound  by  its 
difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fldn,  by 
the  hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its 
lides  or  edges,  and  by  the  time  of  its  duration, 
3>^c. 

It  requires  confiderable  Ikill  to  be  able  to  judge 
when  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  healed,  and  when  not. 
In  general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad 
habit  of  body  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open 
at  lead  till  the  conftitution  be  fo  far  changed  by 
proper  regimen,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they 
feem  difpofed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers 
which  are  the  effed;  of  malignant  levers,  or  other 
acute  difeafes,  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafe- 
ty  after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  f>me 
time.  The  cure  ought  not,  however,  to  be  at- 
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tempted  too  foon,-  nor  at  any  time  without  the 
life  of  purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen. 
When  wounds  or  bruifes  have  by  wrong  treat- 
ment degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  tlie  conltitutioii 
be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafe- 
ty.  When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical 
difeafes,  or  come  in  their  dead,  they  muft  be  cau- 
tioLifly  healed.  Jf  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s 
health,  it  ought  never  to  be  healed  ; but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  wafles  the  ftrength,  and  confumes 
the  patient,  by  a flow  fever,  it  Ihould  be  healed  as 
foon  as  poflible. 

We  would  eaineflly  rerommend  a flridt  atten- 
tion to  thele  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  labour  under  this  diforder,  as  we  have 
frequently  known  people  throw  away  their  lives 
by  the  want  of  it,  while  they  were  extolling  and 
generoufly  rewarding  thofe  whom  they  ought  to 
have  looked  upon  as  their  murderers. 

The  moil  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the 
cure  of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  all  falted  and 
high-feafoned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  Icflen 
the  ufual  quantity  of  fleflr-meat.  'I'he  belly 
ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a diet  con  filling 
chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  by 
drinking  biitter-milk,  or  whey  fweetened  with 
honey  or  the  like.  U'he  patient  ought  to  be  con- 
flantly  chearful,  and  Ihould  take  as  much  exer- 
cife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feem 
hard  and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a- 
day  with  a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and 
afterv/ards  drefled  with  the  yellow  bajuiemn  oint- 
ment. Some  chufe  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ul- 
cer fcarified  with  a lancet ; but  this  operation 
ought  to  be  performed  by  a furgeon. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  efleds  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers. 

It 
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It  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  direded  for 
the  Hone  and  gravel, 

]My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr  Whytt, 
ftrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  a folution  of  the 
corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  lor  the 
cure  of  obllinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have 
frequently  found  this  medicine,  when  given  ac- 
cording to  the  Doctor’s  directions,  prove  very  fuc- 
cefsful  ; but  it  Hiould  never  be  adminiltered  with- 
out the  gieateft  care.  It  is  made  by  dilTolving 
four  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury 
in  eight  ounces  of  the  belt  French  brandy.  The 
dofe  is  a table -fpoonful  night  and  morning  ; at 
the  fame  time  walbing  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day 
with  it.  In  a letter  which  1 had  from  the  Dodor 
a little  before  his  death,  he  informs  me,  “ Fhat  he 
obferved  wafhing  the  fore  thrice  a-day  with  a fo- 
lution of  a triple  llrength  was  very  ufeful.”  This 
medicine  ought  always  to  be  prepared  with  the 
greatefl  care,  and  ought  never  to  be  adminillered 
but  under  the  eye  of  fome  perfon  of  fkill  in  phy< 


* Ulcers  continue  perverfe  only  on  the  lep,-  it  is  there  indeed  that 
they  are  found,  and  almoft  no  where  tile.  Ulcers  happen  there 
from  the  dependent  polition  of  tlie  part,  and  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  preventing  the  bad  cfFefts  of  that  gravitation  of  the  hu- 
mours which  makes  ulcers  incurable  ; either  the  limb  muft  be  laid 
in  a horizontal  pofition  on  a ftool  on  the  level  of  the  body,  which, 
by  preventing  the  blood  falling  down  upon  the  weakened  veflcls, 
gives  effedl  to  the  corrofive  fublimate,  or  any  other  medicine  that 
is  ufed  for  the  cure.  But  if  the  patient  muft  walk,  either  for  health 
or  on  account  of  his  bufinefs,  the  weakened  vefiels  muft  be  fup- 
ported,  which  is  beft  done  by  plafters  and  rollers  applied  in  the 
> following  manner,  which  we  confider  as  one  of  the  moll  important 
improvements  of  modern  inquiry  ; The  ulcer  muft  firft  of  all  be 
very  perfcdlly  cleaned ; and  if  it  be  very  large  and  foul,  it  fttould 
even  be  feraped  with  a paper-folder,  to  clear  it  of  all  the  mucous 
ttuff,  juft  as  you  would  clean  a feurfy  tongue.  Next  you  take  a 
long  llrap  of  that  kind  of  adhefive  plafter  which  is  recommended 
by  Dr  Bayntcn  ; you  lay  the  middle  of  the  flrap  upon  the  back, 
part  of  the  leg  where  it  is  found,  and  holding  the  two  ends  in  your 

Q_  q 4 ' hands, 
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OF  IMPOSTHUMES  OR  BOILS. 


Boils  are  generally  the  eflbrts  of  nature,  to  ex- 
pel noxious  humours  out  of  the  body.  Their  fup- 
puration  ought,  therefore,  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted.  I do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen 
one  inftance  of  the  conftitution  being  hurt  by 
them,  but  have  often  known  it  greatly  mended, 
efpecially  when  care  was  taken  to  promote  a full 
and  free  fuppuration. 

Impofthumes  may  proceed  from  the  ufe  of 
tralhy  fruits,  or  any  other  unwholefome  food, 
from  hunger,  exceffive  labour,  or  the  like.  They 
are  attended  with  acute  pain,  hardnefs,  rednefs 
of  the  part,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Bleeding  and  purging  will  fometimes  difciifs 
thefe  tumors  at  the  beginning ; but  as  foon  as 
it  is  evident  that  matter  is  colleding,  it  will  be 
proper  to  apply  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
a little  oil  or  frefli  butter.  This  may  be  renewed 

twice 

hands,  you  brace  them  round  the  leg  ; you  draw  in  the  ends  of  the 
ftrap  in  proportion  as  you  bring  them  forward.  By  this  drawing 
you  make  the  two  edges  of  the  fore  approach  each  other,  and  fi. 
rally,  you  make  ihe  two  ends  of  the  ftrap  crofs  each  other  over  the 
face  of  the  ulcer  ; you  ufe  one,  two,  or  three  ftraps,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  ulcer  ; you  fupport  the  ftraps  by  a roller,  which 
you  begin  at  the  toes,  and  roll  all  the  way  up  the  leg,  gradually 
and  carefully,  fo  as  to  leave  no  part  unfuppoited  ; and  this  man- 
ner of  bandaging  muft  be  renewed  every  morning,  as  the  plafters 
and  rollers  infallibly  flackeii,  and  the  leg  fwells  at  night.  By  this  • 
procefs,  fkilfully  conduced,  ulcers,  v/ithin  the  borders  of  which 
you  could  lodge  your  flattened  hand,  are  reduced  to  the  fizQ  of  a 
half-crown  in  a week  or  ten  days,  and  perfeftly  cured  at  laft. 
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twice  a-day;  and  if  the  fappuration  goes  flowly 
on,  a raw  onion  may  be  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  or 
bruifed  in  a mortar,  and  fpread  upon  the  top  of 
the  poultice.  This  will  promote  the  fuppuration 
more  in  one  day,  than  a limple  poultice  will  do 
in  three  or  four. 

When  the  boil  turns  foft,  appears  of  a white  or 
yellowilh  colour,  and  is  quite  full  of  matter,  if 
it  does  not  break  of  itfelf,  it  fhould  be  opened 
with  a lancet.  This  operation  is  nowife  dange- 
rous, and  is  very  little  painful,  as  the  Ikin  is  very 
thin,  and  greatly  diftended.  If  no  other  inllru- 
ment  be  at  hand,  it  may  be  opened  with  a large 
needle  ; but  it  is  always  better  to  make  ufe  of  a 
lancet,  or  fome  inllrument  that  will  make  a pretty 
large  wound,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  b© 
difcharged  freely,  , 

After  the  impofthume  has  broke,  or  been  open- 
ed, it  may  be  drelTed  twice  a-day  with  yellow 
hafiHcum  ointment,  fpread  upon\  lint,  or  a bit  of 
foft  rag.  It  will  flill,  however,  be  proper  to  keep 
the  poultice  applied  to  it,  till  fuc1i  time  as  the 
matter  be  entirely  difcharged.  After  the  matter 
has  been  difcharged,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
purged. 

When  boils  return  frequently,  it  fhews  a bad 
hate  of  the  humours,  and  merits  particular  atten- 
tion. The  patient  ought  to  be  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  his  diet ; and  if  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
any  error  in  it,  it  fhould  be  changed  as  foon  as- 
polliblc.  Repeated  purges  are  generally  necef- 
fary  in  this  cafe ; and  infufions  of  the  bitter  plants, 
as  w'ater-trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  Sc-c.  ought  to 
be  drank  freely.  Thofe  who  are  able  to  afford 
it,  fhould  take  a courfe  of  the  purging  mineral 
waters. 


OF 
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A WHITLOW  is  a painful  tumor  appearing  near 
the  end  of  a finger,  the  humour  of  which  is  often 
fo  fiiarp  as  to  corrode  the  tendons  and  nerves,  and 
fometimes  even  the  bone  itfelf. 

Thefe  tumors  fometimes  proceed  from^  the 
pundure  of  a fiiarp  body,  as  a thorn,  a pin,  a 
fplinter,  or  the  like.  But  their  moft  general  cau- 
fes,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are  fudden  changes 
from  cold  to  heat,  or  the  contrary.  Hence  the 
difeafe  is  very  common  among  milk-maids,  efpe- 
cially  at  that  feafon  of  the  year  when  they  go  a- 
milking  in  a cold  nipping  frorty  morning,  and,  as 
foon  as  they  get  home,  plunge  their  hands  into 
warm  water,  or  hold  them  near  the  fire. 

The  pain  of  a whitlow  is  commonly  fo  great 
as  to  render  the  patient  exceeding  redlefs.  It  is 
attended  with  an  inflammation,  and  often  with  an 
evident  pulfation  When  the  humour  lies  deep, 
the  inflammation  fpreads  over  the  whole  hand, 
and  fometimes  it  extends  up  the  arm  even  to  the 
fiioulder.  The  pain,  inflammation,  and  fever, 
have  fometimes  been  fo  violent,  in  this  cafe,  as 
to  prove  mortal. 

Many  things  are  recommended  for  difeufling 
the  inflammation ; as  bleeding,  bliftering,  the 
patient  holding  the  part  in  diililled  vinegar,  dip- 
ping it  frequently  in  fcalding-hot  water,  and  fuch 
like.  Thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  they  do  no  good  afterwards.  The  fafefl; 
courfe  is  to  promote  the  fuppuration,  by  applying 

cataplafms, 
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cataplafms,  or  poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
boiled  camomile- dowers.  Or,  if  a more  adliye  and 
ripening  poultice  be  necelfary,  the  white-lilly 
root,  or  a little  honey  may  be  added ; but  thefe 
Ihould  not  be  applied  till  there  be  evident  figns  of 
a fuppuration. 

When  the  inflammation  and  fever  run  very 
high,  it  will  be  neceffkry  to  bleed  the  patient,  and 
to  keep  him  upon  a low  diet,  allowing  him  to 
drink  freely  of.  diluting  liquors. 

When  the  matter  is  lodged  deep,  it  is  not  fafe 
to  wait  till  the  tumor  breaks  and  difcharges  it- 
felf.  In  this  cafe  the  matter  muft;  be  let  out  by 
making  a deep  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  corrode 
and  deftroy  the  bone.  This  operation  Ihould  al- 
ways be  performed  by  a furgeon,  if  one  can  be 
had.  I have  frequently  feen  one  bone  of  the  fin- 
ger loft,  by  the  matter  remaining  too  long  in  con- 
tadl  with  It.  Indeed,  whenever  the  inflammation 
begins  very  deep,  it  is  hardly  polfible  to  fave  the 
bone. 

Alter  the  tumor  has  bu.rft,  or  been  laid  open, 
it  may  be  drelTed  with  the  yellow  hajilicum  oint- 
ment, or  fome  other  digeftiv'e,  and  a poultice  ap- 
plied over  it.  If  proud  flefli  appears,  it  may  be 
kept  down  by  fprinkling  a little  burnt  allum  over 
it- 

If  any  fymptoms  of  a gangrene  or  mortification 
appear,  as  a black,  pale,  or  lived  colour  of  the 
parts,  &c.  the  patient  muft  have  immediate  re- 
courfe  to  the  bark,  a dram  of  which  muft  be  ta- 
ken every  two  or  three  hours.  The  part  muft 
alfo  be  fcarified,  and  fomented  with  a ftrong  de- 
codlion  of  the  bark  or  camomile- flowers,  to  which 
fome  fpirit  of  fea-lalt  or  ftrong  vinegar  may  be 
added. 

As  whitlows  arid  mortifications  of  the  extre- 
mities are  often  the  efieds  of  violent  cold,  we 

would 
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would  advife  people  who  have  been  expofed  to  an 
exceffive  degree  of  it,  if  their  hands  and  feet  are 
greatly  benumbed,  to  wafli  them  in  cold  water,  ojr 
rub  them  for  fome  time  with  fnow,  and  to  keep 
at  a diftance  from  the  fire.  This  would  not  only 
prevent  whitlows,  but  is  the  only  method  of  re- 
Itoring  frozen  limbs,  and  of  preventing  a mortifi- 
cation from  extreme  cold. 


OF  RUPTURES. 


This  difeafe  happens  mod  frequently  to  chil- 
dren and  old  people.  Men  are  greatly  more  liable 
to  it  than  women,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  natu- 
rally of  a weak  and  lelaxed  habit.  In  infants  it 
is  generally  occafioned  by  exceffive  crying,  vio- 
lent coughing,  repeated  efforts  to  vomit,  &-c.  In 
adults  it  is  commonly  the  effed  of  blows,  violent 
exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as  leaping,  carrying 
great  weights,  &c.  An  oily  or  very  moitt  diet, 
by  inducing  a general  relaxation  of  the  folids,  is 
commonly  thought  to  predifpofe  the  body  to  rup- 
tures. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  in- 
fant, it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head 
\ery  low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does 
not  return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by 
gentle  preflure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of 

flicking; 
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flicking  plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and 
a proper  trufs  or  bandage  muft  be  conllantly  worn 
for  a confiderable  time.  The  method  of  making 
and  applying  thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children, 
is  pretty  well  known.  The  child  muft,  as  far  as 
poffible,  be  kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  violent 
motion,  till  the  rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe 
to  be  inflamed,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  return 
it,  and  fometimes  quite  impradicable,  without  an 
operation  which  it  is  not  our  bufinels  to  defcribe. 
As  1 have  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  al- 
ways to  fucceedin  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut, 
without  having  recourl'e  to  any  other  means  than 
what  are  in  the  power  of  every  man,  I ffiall  very 
briefly  mention  the  method  which  i generally  pur- 
fue.  After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  muft 
be  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and 
his  breech  raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fttua-  ' 
tion  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  a decoclion  of 
mallows  and  camomile-flowers,  or,  if  thefe  are  not 
at  hagd,  of  warm  water,  muft  be  applied  for  a 
conflderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  de- 
coction, with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  a little 
fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe 
Ihould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  preflure.  if  the  tumor  be  very  hard,  confi- 
derable force  will  be  neceffary  ; but  it  is  not  force 
alone  which  fucceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  makes  a preflure  with  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  muft  with  his  fingers  condiuft  the 
gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through  which  it 
came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be 
much  eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.  Should 
all  thefe  endeavours  prove  ineffedlual,  clyfters  of 
the  fmoke  of  tobacco  muft  be  tried.  Thefe  have 

been 
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been  often  known  to  fucceed  where  ev^ery  other 
method  failed.  An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been 
returned,  mud  wear  a deel- bandage.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  defcribe  thefe,  as  they  are  only  to  be  had 
from  the  artids  who  make  them.  They  are  ge- 
nerally uneafy  to  the  wearer  for  fomc  time,  but 
by  cudom  they  become  quite  eafy.  No  perfon 
who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at  man’s 
edate,  fliould  ever  be  without  one  of  thefe  ban- 
dages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  diould 
likewife  avoid  windy  aliment  and  drong  liquors, 
and  diould  carefully  guard  againd  catching  cold. 


OF  DISLOCATIONS. 


Dislocations  are  generally  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like.  They  are  always  dangerous, 
and  fometimes,  unlefs  immediately  reduced,  they 
prove  fatal.  A perfon  who  has  the  misfortune, 
by  a fall  from  his  horfe  or  the  like,  to  diflocate 
his  neck,  is  often  left  to  peridi,  while  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  perfon  prefent  to  do  all  that  is 
necedary  for  his  recovery.  But  people  are  ieized 
with  a kind  of  panic  upon  thefe  occafions,  and 
are  often  fo  much  afraid  of  doing  wrong,  that  they 

do 
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do  nothing  at  all.  This  is,  in  fadl,  allowing  a per- 
fon  to  die  for  fear  of  hurting  him. 

When  the  neck  is  dillocatecl,  or  put  out  of 
joint,  the  patient  is  immediately  deprived  of  all 
fenfe  and  motion ; his  countenance  foon  turns 
bloated  and  blackifh ; his  n€ck  fwells;  and  his 
face  is  generally  turned  towards  one  flioulder. 
He  fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on 
the  ground  ; and  the  operator  mull  place  him- 
felf  behind  him,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  able 
to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  his  hands, 
while  he  makes  a refiftance,  by  placing  his  knees 
againlt  the  patient’s  Ihoulders.  In  this  polidon, 
with  one  hand  under  the  chin,  and  the  other  un- 
der the  hinder-part  of  the  head,  he  mull  pull  with 
cohliderable  force,  gently  twilling  it  at  the  fame 
time,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  iide,  till  he  per- 
ceives that  the  joint  is  replaced.  This  is  ealily 
known,  from  the  noife  which  the  bones  generally 
make  upon  one  another  in  the  very  aeft  of  reduc- 
tion, from  the  patient’s  beginning  foon  after  to 
breathe,  and  from  the  head  continuing  in  its  pro- 
per polition,  &-C.  This  operation,  like  many 
others,  is  ealier  performed  than  deferibed,  and  re- 
quires only  common  prudence  and  fufficient  refo» 
lution  in  the  operator.  I have  kno.vn  intlances 
ot  its  being  happily  performed  even  by  women, 
and  frequently  by  men  of  no  medical  education. 

Though  dillocations  of  the  limbs  are  lefs  dan- 
gerous, they  ought,  neverthelefs,  to  be  reduced  as 
foon  as  pollible.  When  the  operation  is  long  de- 
layed, it  becomes  very  diflicult,  and  fometimes 
even  impracilicable.  Betides,  when  a bone  has 
been  diflocated  for  a conliderable  time,  it  can  fel- 
dom  be  kept  in  its  place  after  it  has  been  redu- 
ced. A mechanical  genius,  with  a very  flight 
notion  of  the  ftruclure  of  the  human  body,  will 
enable  any  perfon  to  reduce  a diflocated"  bone. 

' All 
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All  that  is  necefffiry  is,  to  make  a proper  exten- 
iion,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  puili  the  head  of 
tlie  bone  towards  the  focket 

After  the  bone  has  been  reduced,  a roller  wet 
with  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  may  be  ap- 
plied round  the  joint.  The  member  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  moll  natural  and  eafy  pollure,  and 
kept  fo  for  fome  time,  till  the  parts  recover  their 
wonted  ilrength  and  tone  f . 


OB' 

• We  intended  here  to  have  treated  of  the  various  kinds  of  dil- 
locations,  and  to  b^ve  Ihewn  the  method  of  reducing  them  j but 
this  the  limits  of  our  performance  vi'ill  not  permit. 

f It  is  chiefly  defirable  for  a perfon  unacquainted  with 
furgery,  to  know  the  moll  frequent  luxations,  the  figns  of 
them,  and  the  way  in  which  they  fliould  be  reduced  ; and 
though  many  luxations  are  mentioned,  there  are  three  only 
that  are  peculiarly  frequent.  The  luxation  of  the  fhoul- 
der,  the  luxation  of  the  hip,  and  the  luxation  of  the  elbow. 

When  a man  falls  on  the  back  of  his  head,  as  in  hunting, 
and  lies  llunned  with  the  blow,  becoming  at  the  fame  time 
black  in  the  face  and  infenflble,  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  has 
diflocated  his  neck ; and  it  is  imagined,  efpecially  by  coun- 
try-people, that  by  placing  him  upon  his  breach,  and  by 
preffing  againft  his  Ihoulders  with  the  knees,  and  pull- 
ing his  head,  by  taking  hold  on  the  chin  and  back-head,  and 
turning  it,  that  ihe  neck  is  reduced.  But  it  is  not  fo. 
There  is  no  diflocation.  The  beft  furgeons  doubt  whether 
there  ever  were  a diflocation  of  the  neck.  When  the  liga- 
ments of  the  bones  of  the  neck  are  aftually  torn  with  the 
force  of  the  fall,  and  its  bones  difplaced,  the  man,  as  "we 
ufually  fay,  has  broken  his  neck,  and  the  accident  is  irre- 
coverable ; the  fpinal  marrow  is  comprelTed  ; and  the  man 
inevitably  dies.  But  in  common  cafes,  the  perfon  is  nearly 
flunned  withthe  fall,  and  recovers  in  due  time  without  this 
ceremony  of  twlfting  the  head  to  reduce  the  luxation.  In 
fuch  cafes  the  befl  thing  that  can  be  done,  is  to  bleed  him  in 
the  arm,  to  dafli  fome  cold  water  on  his  face  and  breaft,  as 

if 
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There  are,  in  moft  country-villages,  fome  per» 
fons  pretend  to  the  art  of  reducing  fradtures. 
Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very  ignorant, 
yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful ; which  evi- 
dently 

jf  he  were  in  a faint,  and  to  give  him  a litde  hartfliorn 
and  water,  or  fpirits  and  water,  as  foon  as  he  can  fwallow. 

When  a man  diflocates  his  Ihoulder,  it  is  in  general  not 
by  a blow  upon  the  fhoulder,  but  by  putting  out  his  hand 
to  fave  himfelf  from  a fall,  and  then  the  weight  of  the  body 
falls  all  upon  the  flioulder.  joint,  and  it  is  twilled  out.  The 
ligns  of  this  diflocation  are,  a hollownefs  in  the  Ihoulder, 
where  the  top  of  the  Ihoulder-bone  Ihould  be;  the  one  flioul- 
der  is  higher,  and,  as  it  were,  narrower  than  the  other  ; the 
perfon’s  fore-arm  is  bent,  the  elbow  flicks  out  from  the 
body,  he  cannot  raife  his  arm  in  the  flighteft  degree;  and 
when  the  furgeon  tries  to  carry  his  elbow  upwards,  it  gives 
excruciating  pain  in  the  joint. 

To  put  in  the  Ihoulder,  two  things  are  required  : Firji^ 
to  draw  the  arm  a little  ; and,  'idly^  To  pulli  up  the  head 
of  the  Ihoulder-bone  from  the  arm-pit  where  it  lies.  When 
a furgeon  has  this  to  do,  he  knows  of  various  ways  of  per- 
forming it ; but  when  an  ordinary  perfon  tries  it,  there  is 
but  one  way  that  is  fafe  and  advifeable.  Lay  the  patient 
down  upon  his  back  on  the  carpet ; fit  down  by  him,  with 
your  haunch  touching  his  haunch  ; fet  fome  of  his 
friends  to  hold  his  body  down  to  the  ground  ; then,  ha- 
ving put  off  your  Ihoe,  put  your  heel  deep  into  the 
arm-pit,  take  a flrong  hold  of  the  patient’s  hand  with 
both  yours,  then  throw  yourfelf  backward,  and  pull 
flrongly  with  your  hands  to  draw  out  the  bone,  and  at  the 
fame  time  pulh  with  all  your  ftrength  witli  your  heel,  to 
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clently  proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of  learning, 
with  a fudicient  lhare  of  common  fenfe,  will  en- 
able a man  to  be  ulefal  in  this  way.  We  would, 
however,  advife  people  never  to  trull  Inch  opera- 

, . . tors 

pulh  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  arm- 
pit  up  into  its  focket.  You  mud  %fe  all  your  llrength. 
You  can  do  no  poffible  harm,  whether  the  llroulder  be  or  be 
not  diflocated  : if  you  do  not  find  the  ihoulder  crack  and 
go  into  its  place,  then  Infc  no  time  in  carrying  the  perfon 
to  the  neareft  furgeon ; for  if  a llioulder  remain  cut  a month, 
it  is  difficult  to  reduce  5 if  it  remains  out  two  months,  it  is 
impoffible. 

The  thigh-bone  is  often  diflocated  by  falls,  by  the  falling 
in  of  quarries,  by  a horfe  falling  backwards  upon  his  rider, 
by  any  load  falling  upon  the  haunch,  when  the  leg  is  ftretch- 
ed  out.  The  thigh-bone  is  either  luxated  upwards  or 
downwards  ; if  it  be  luxafed  downwards,  then  the  difloca- 
ted leg  is  longer  than  the  other,  the  toe  is  turned  out,  and 
^ the  leg  is  kept  ftraddling  away  from  the  body,  and  is  en- 
^ tirely  fixed  in  that  lame  and  aukward  pofition. 

^ When  the  thigh-bone  is  luxated  upwards,  which  is  much 
more  frequent,  the  round  head  of  the  thigh-bone  mouiats 
upwards  upon  the  back  of  the  hauneb-bone,  and  the  leg  is 
ffiortened  ; it  is  not  (lightly  (horlened,  fo  as  to  leave  any. 
doubt  in  the  mind  even  of  an  ignorant  perfon,  the  whole 
^ limb  is  fhorteued  four  inches,  the  heel  of  the  diflocated 
leg  is  higher  than  the  ancle  of  the  found  one,  the  toe 
is  turned  remarkably  inwards,  the  knee  of  the  difloca- 
ted limb  is  turned  inwards,  and  lies  over  the  knee  of  the 
found  one,  and  the  whole  limb  is  crooked,  fliort,  and  per- 
fe£lly  ftiff  and  immoveable. 

In  a country-place,  the  bed  way  of  reducing  this  difloca- 
tion,  is  to  lay  the  patient  on  his  back  in  a bed  with  big  and 
1^  11  rong  polls.  One  of  the  bed-pofts  Ihculd  be  furrounded 

\vith  towels,  fo  as  to  make  it  foft,  not  to  hurt  him.  Then 
he  (hould  be  brought  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  His 
^ ffiare-bone  fliould  relt  againft  the  btd-i.oft,  three  or  four 
W hand-towels  Ihould  be  made  firm  about  his  knee,  and  three 
or  four  people  Ihculd  pull  flrongly  upon  them,  while  the 
fhare-bone  and  the  body  are  lefilled  by  the  bed-poll.  In 
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tors  when  an  expert  and  fkilful  furgeon  can  be 
had  ; but  wdien  that  is  impracticable,  thev  muft 
be  employed.  We  lha  11  therefore  recommend  the 
following  hints  to  their  confideration. 

When 

rv’danng  this  luxation,  the  fuccefs  in  general  depends  upon 
the  force  with  which  you  extend  the  limb,  and  not  upon  any 
cunning  or  curious  motion  for  putting  in  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

When  the  elbo-M  is  dijlccattd,  both  bones  arc  put  out, 
the  arm  is  remarkably  fhortened.;  it  remains  in  fomewhat 
of  a llraight  polition,  or  is  a very  little  bent  with  the  heel, 
like  part  of  the  elbow,  (licking  out  very  far,  like  the  long 
heel  of  a dog.  This  kind  of  diflocation  is  the  moll  fre- 
quently neglected  of  all,  it  is  the  ealieft  to  reduce,  and  yet 
it  is  the  feldomeft  reduced,  becaufe  it  is  generally  imagined 
that  this,  like  other  diflocations,  is  to  be  reduced  by  exten- 
lion.  Thofe  who  underftand  the  druflure  of  the  bones  are 
well  aware,  that  it  can  be  reduced  in  no  other  way  than  by 
bending  the  fore-arm  upon  the  arm,  without' extending  it 
at  all.  This  diflocation  will  refill  the  pulling  of  fix  or  eight 
alfiilants,  and  will  go  in  at  once,  with  a loud  fnap,  when  it 
is  dextroufiy  bended. 

Ihe  wrijl  is  no  doubt  often  luxated,  but  there  is  fildom 
what  is  called  a fimple  luxation  ; generallv  the  w rill  is 
broken  as  well  as  diflocated  ; and  it  is  this  complication  of 
injury  that  makes  fo  many  lame  and  deformed  wrifis.  If 
the  writ!  be  broken,  as  well  as  luxated,  if  you  can  feel  the 
crepitation,  as  it  is  called,  or  grating  of  broken  bones, 
efpecially  if  the  bones  be  fo  broken  that  their  points  pro- 
trude through  the  flelh,  tlie  fradlure  muft  not  be  meddled 
with  by  an  ignorant  perfon,  but  the  patient  laid  in  bed, 
and  the  hand  and  arm  laid  gently  out  upon  a pillow,  and 
kept  eafy  by  a fomentation,  with  flannel  wrung  out  of 
warrn  water,  till  the  furgeon  arrive.  But  when  the 
joint  is  only  luxated,  as  fometimes  happens,  then  the  bones, 
or  ball  of  the  wrift,  is  feen  projecling  either  towards  the 
palm,  or  towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  hand  mean- 
while hanging  from  the  arm-bones  in  a very  awkward  and 
unnatural  pofture.  But  as  there  are  in  this  cafe  no  pro- 
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When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought,  in  all  refpeds,  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of  a 
perfon  in  a fever,  fie  Ihould  like  wife  be  kept 
(piiet  and  cool,  and  his  belly  fhould  be  kept  gen- 
tly open,  either  by  emollient  clyllers,  or,  if  thele 
cannot  be  conveniently  adminiftered,  by  food  that 
is  of  an  opening  quality,  as  Hewed  prunes,  apples 
boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinage.  Sec.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  here  remarked,  that,  perfons  who^ 
have  been  accuflomed  to  live  high  are  not  all  ot 
a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet.  This 
might  have  fatal  confequeuces.  There  is  often 
a neceffity  of  indulging  bad  habits,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  even  where  the  nature  of  the  difeale  might 
require  a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient after  a fradture,  efpecially  it  he  be  young, 
of  a full  habit,  or  has,  at  the  fame  time,  received 
^ any  bruife  or  contulion.  This  operation  diould 

1^  be  performed  as  foori  after  the  accident  happens 

us  poffible,  and  if  the  patient  be  very  teverilh,  it 
inav  be  repeated  next  day.  When  feveral  of 
" the 

jefting  procefl'es  to  prevent  thebones  of  the  wrift  going  eafily 
back  into  their  place,  the  luxation  can  be  eafily  reduced,  by 
gently  extending  the  hand,  grafping  it,  drawing  it  firmly 
with  both  hands,  while  an  aflifiant  holds  the  arm,  and 
puflies  in  the  ball  of  the  wrift  with  the  thumbs. 

When  joints  have  been  diflocated,  and  are  immediately 
and  perfeaiy  reduced,  they  require  no  bandages.  The 
bone  keeps  its  place  by  the  hold  of  its  mufcles.  If  the 
1^  joint  continue  fwelled  for  fome  time,  warm  fomentations 

^ or  poulticeiliould  be  applied  to  it ; but  in  general  it  re- 

quires cold  water  to  be  poured  upon  it  from  a tea-kettle 
every  morning,  to  ftrengthen  it.  And  if  it  turns  rheuma- 
|P  tic,  and  becomes  painful  iu  moift  weather,  as  luxated 
joints  are  very  apt  to  do,  it  ihould  be  rubbed  with  foap 
and  fpirits,  or  opodeldoc,  or  rubbwd  well  with  the  flelli- 
bruft),  and  wrapped  up  w'elj  ifl  flaiujel  or  fleecy  Irofiery, 
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the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceF 
iary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  body  be  broken,  the  patient  mull 
keep  his  bed  for  feveral  weeks.  It  is  by  no  means, 
however,  necelTary  that  he  fliould  lie  all  this  while, 
as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his  back.  This  iituation 
finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  Ikin, 
and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  After  the  fecond 
week,  he  may  be  gently  laifed  up,  and  may  fit  feve- 
ral hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like, 
which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, mull  be  taken  in  raifing  him  up,  and  laying 
him  down,  that  he  exert  no  llrength  ot  his  own, 
otherwife  the  adlion  of  the  mufdes  may  pull  the 
bone  out  of  its  place. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient 
dry  and  clean  while  in  this  Iituation.  By  negledl- 
ing  this,  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that 
he  is  forced  to  keep  lliifting  places  for  eafe.  I 
have  fometimes  known  a fradlured  thigh-bone,  af- 
ter it  had  lain  llraight  for  above  a fortnight,  difpla- 
ced  by  this  means, and  continue  bent  for  life,  in  fpite 
of  all  that  could  be  done. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  bone  be  not  fliattered.  or  broken  into  a 
great  many  pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  generally 
be  necelTary  to  have  the  limb  taken  off,  otherw'ife 
a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enlue.  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputa- 
tion often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch 
cafes  till  too  late.  I fome  time  ago  law  a fiiock- 
ing  inftance  of  this  in  a mafon,  wdio  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  from  the  third  itory  of  a houfe.  In 
one  of  his  legs,  which  had  llruck  a beam,  the  bones 
were  fhattered  and  fplit  near  the  ancle,  that  they 
felt  almoll  like  a bag  of  fmall  Hones.  Some  of 
their  flinrp  points  had  likewife  penetrated  the 
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flvin,  It  was  advifed  that  the  leg  fliould  imme- 
diately be  taken  oft ; but  to  this  the  patient’s 
friends  would  not  confent.  After  taking  three  or 
four  days  to  confider  of  it,  the  operation  was  at 
laft  determined  upon,  and  was  accordingly  per- 
formed ; but,  alas ! it  was  in  vain.  The  mortifi- 
cation had  already  proceeded  too  far  to  be  Hop- 
ped, and  the  miferable  patient  died  in  two  days. 

When  a fradure  is  accompanied  with  a wound, 
it  muff  be  drelled  in  all  refpeds  as  a common 
wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a bro- 
ken bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfedly  ftraight,  and  to 
keep  it  quite  eafy.  All  light  bandages  do  hurt. 
They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether. 
Great  many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  proceed 
from  fradured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art, 
or  rather  the  abufe,  does  more  mifchief  than 
would  be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of 
the  moft  fiidden  cures  of  broken  bones  which 
were  ever  known,  happened  when  no  bandages 
were  applied  at  all.  Some  method,  however,  mull 
be  taken  to  keep  the  member  Heady  ; but  this 
may  be  done  many  ways  without  bracing  it  with 
a tight  bandage.  VVe  are  not,  how'ever,  againft 
the  ufe  of  bandages  altogether ; it  is  only  the 
wrong  application  of  them  which  we  find  fault 
with. 

In  fradures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  can- 
hot  be  properly  ufed,  an  adhelive  plafter  may  be 
applied  over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe 
ought  to  keep  himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every 
thing  that  may  occalion  fneezing,  laughing,  cough- 
ing, or  the  like.  He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a 
ftraight  pofture,  and  Hiould  take  care  that  his  fto- 
mach  be  conftantly  diflended,  by  taking  frequent- 

iy 
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ly  fome  light  food,  and  drinking  frequently  of 
weak  watery  liquors. 

Ihe  mod.  proper  external  application  for  a 
fradlure  is  oxycrate,  or  a mixture  ot  vinegar  and 
water.  The  bandages  fliould  be  wet  with  this  at 
every  drelling,  before  they  be  applied,  and  the 
part  may  be  frequently  fprinkled  with  it.^ 

OF 

* Bone-fetting,  like  blood-letting,  has  in  moft  country- 
places  become  a particular  profeffion  of  itfelf,  under  the 
management  of  thofe  who  are  equally  ignorant  of  anatomy 
and  the  moft  common  principles  of  furgery.  We  fhould 
be  aftoniftied  at  the  impudence  of  inch.  Jelf -taught  doctor 
did  we  not  fee  the  credulity  of  the  public  marching  hand 
in  hand  along  with  it.  Rather,  however,  than  continue  to 
inveigh  againft  a pradlice  which,  from  the  fandlion  of  time 
immemorial,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  its 
favour,  cannot  at  prefent  be  altogether  eradicated,  I be- 
lieve I ftiall  do  a more  acceptable  favour  to  the  public,  by 
pointing  out  to  tliem  thofe  cafes  which,  from  the  eafe  with 
which  in  general  they  are  managed,  may  fafely  be  entruft- 
ed  to  the  care  of  fuch  rude  artifts,  and  enabling  them  to  dif- 
tinguifla  fuch  from  thofe  more  important  fractures  which 
often  require  the  boldeft  and  moft  Ikilful  furgery,  as  well 
as  the  moft  correft  anatomy,  to  their  thorough  cure. 

In  the  JirJl  place,  then,  fradures  are  always  of  more  dif- 
ficult management,  from  their  being  at  the  ’fame  time  ac- 
companied with  a correfp07iding  wound  or  laceration  of  the 
foft  parts.  If,  along  with  this  external  wound,  the  bone 
be  not  limply  broken  in  one  place,  hnljlsattered^  as  it  were, 
into  a numher  of  different  fragments  y the  cafe  becomes  ftill 
more  difficult  and  dangerous.  This  kind  of  injury  occurs 
moft  frequently  from  wains  or  loaded  carts  paffing  over 
limbs,  or  ftones  or  other  hard  fubftances  falling  upon  them, 
while  a fimple  frafture  is  more  frequently  the’  confequence 
of  a fall  from  fome  height,  or  merely  on  level  ground.  Be- 
fide  being  accompanied  with  wounds  of  the  foft  parts,  or  a 
number  of  ffattered  hones,  fradures  become  difficult  to 
manage,  and  often  dangerous,  from  ft  nation  merely  of 
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S'lRAiNS  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  ob- 
vious ; they  aie  generally  neglected.  When  a 
bone  is  broken,  the  patient  is  under  the  neceility 

of 

the  fraBure  or  the  Ji%e  of  the  hone  fraBured,  Thus,  all 
fraftures  that  happen  at  the  extremities  of  any  of  the 
bones  near  the  large  joints,  are  attended  with  more  danger 
from  the  rilk  of  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  joint, 
than  fuch  as  take  place  towards  their  middle.  The  fize  of 
the  bone  likewife  adds  confiderably  to  the  danger  attending 
its  frafture.  Thus,  fradlures  of  the  thigh-bone,  efpecially 
towards  its  neck,  are  the  mofl  difficult  of  all,  either  to  dif- 
tinguifli  or  to  manage.  When  both  the  bones  of  a limb, 
too  have  been  broken,  the  cafe  is  always  more  troublefome 
than  when  one  only  has  been  injured,  becaufe,  in  this  laft 
fituation,  the  found  bone  ferves  as  a fplint  to  keep  the  broken 
one  in  its  fituation. 

Fractures,  therefore,  of  all  thefe  defcriptions,  ought  he- 
ver  to  be  entrufled  to  a common  bone-fetter,  where  a fur- 
geon  of  tolerable  abilities  can  be  had  at  any  moderate  di- 
llance.  The  laft  circumftance,  the  diftance,  and  confe- 
quently  the  expence,  frequently  operates  as  a motive  with 
the  common  people,  to  give  the  preference  to  a bone-fetter 
who  is  at  hand,  to  a furgeon  of  the  firft  abilities,  who  is 
fomewhat  farther  off.  Even  in  this  refpeft,  however,  we 
believe  they  are  generally  miftalcen,  as  there  is  much  lefs 
chance  of  their  being  overcharged  or  impofed  upon  by  a 
man  of  charafter  and  refponfibility ; befide,  the  greater  pro- 
bability of  their  being  foon  well  under  his  care,  as  well  as 
more  completely  cured. 

For  the  benefit  of  thofe,  however,  who  having  only  a 
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oTkeeping  it  eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of 
it ; but  when  a joint  is  only  ftrained,  the  perfon, 
finding  he  can  dill  make  a fhift  to  move  it,  is  forry 
to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  aliment.  In  this 

way 

fimple  fracture  of  fome  of  the  fmall  bones,  may  chufe  to 
take  the  management  of  it  themfelves,  or  to  intrull  it  to  a 
common  bone-fetter,  we  would  offer  the  following  hints. 
Firft,  with  refpefl  to  what  has  been  called  the  Jetting^  or 
replacing  of  the  bone.  To  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with 
anatomy,  the  bell  diredfion  that  can  be  given  for  fetting 
the  bone  is,  after  placing  the  found  limb  exadlly  in  the 
fame  polition,  to  take  care  that  the  broken  bone  correfpond 
perfeftly  with  it  in  figure  and  length.  When  a bone  has 
been  fet,  it  is  generally  neceffary  to  ufe  a fplint  and  ban- 
dages to  retain  it  in  its  place.  One  of  the  bell  fplints  is  a 
bit  of  common  pafieboard,  of  which  two  are  commonlv 
required  for  a fradlure.  The  firll  fliould  be  of  the  full 
length  of  the  limb,  and  of  a breadth  nearly  equal  to  one 
half  of  it.  This,  after  being  wet,  to  make  it  affume  the 
ihape  of  the  member,  Ihould  be  placed  on  the  under  fide, 
and  one  fomcwhat  Ihorter,  and  conliderably  narrow'er, 
fliould  now  be  placed  on  the  upper  fide ; and,  while  an  af- 
fillant  retains  them  in  this  polition,  the  many -tailed  ban- 
dage Ihould  be  ufed  to  fix  them.  This,  though  it  mull 
not  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  give  n\uch  pain,  fliould  yet  be 
fo  firm  as  to  produce  fome  flight  degree  of  fwelling  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb.  The  limb  Ihould  now  be  laid  on  a 
firm  fmooth  pillow,  either  of  hair  or  w’ool,  to  which  it 
ought  likewife  to  be  fixed  by  palling  two  or  three  llraps 
acrofs  it,  and  tying  them  to  the  pillow  on  each  fide.  It 
fliould  then  be  put  into  a gently-bending  polition,  fo  as  to 
place  the  different  fets  of  mufcles  as  much  as  poflible  at 
their  eafe.  Ihis,  in  the  leg,  is  bell  affedled  by  turning  the 
patient  towards  the  broken  limb,  and  then  laying  it  on 
the  outfide,  with  the  knee  a little  bent,  and  the  foot  gently 
extended.  In  tlie  arm  the  fame  intention  may  be  anfwered, 
by  fufpending  it  with  the  fplints  and  bandage,  either  in  a 
fling,  or  in  a leather-box  made  on  purpofe,  and  tied  round 
the  oppofite  flioulder.  The  belt  applications  to  fractures 
of  this  defeription,  where  they  are  attended  with  much 
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way  be  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  in- 
curable malady,  what  might  have  been  removed 
bv  only  keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country- people  generally  immerfe  a drained 
linib  in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  pto- 
\ided  it  be  done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too 
long.  But  the  cudom  of  keeping  the  part  im- 
ineiTed  in  cold  water  for  many  hours  together,  is 
certainly  dangerous.  This  relaxes,  inftead  of  bra- 
cing the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a dif- 
eafe,  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a gauer,  or  fome  other  bandage,^ 
pretty  tight  about  the  drained  part,  is  likewife  of 
life.  It  lielps  to  redore  the  proper  tone  of  the 
vedels,  and  prevents  the  aflion  ot  the  parts  from 
increating  the  difeafe.  It  diould  not,  however,  be 
applied  too  tight.  I have  frequently  known 
bleeding  near  the  part,  in  violent  drains,  have  a 
very  good  effecl. 

But  what  we  would  recommend . above  all 
things  for  a drain,  is  eafe.  It  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon  than  any  medicine,  and  feldom  fails 
to  remove  the  complaint. 
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pain  and  fwelllng,  are  at  firft  a number  of  leeches,  propor- 
tioned to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  and  afterwards 
fome  cold  fatuinine  folution. 
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As  it  is  often  impracticable  to  obtain  even  the 
imalleft  degree  of  medical  afliltance  in  many  of 
thofe  accidents  which  endanger  life,  we  fliall  con- 
clude with  a few  obfervations  upon  Ibme  of  the 
moll  common  and  hazardous  of  them. 


OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  IN  THE  GULLET. 


Ihe  lirft  we  fliall  name  is,  The'Stoppage  of  Sub  ^ 
Jtances  between  the  Mouth  and  the  Stomach.  Tfio’ 
accidents  of  this  kind  are  unavoidable,  yet,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  they  are  the  effedl  of  careleffhefs. 
Children  have  a llrong  inclination  to  put  everv 
thing  in  their  mouths  which  they  get  hold  of.  This 
ought  to  make  nurfes  carelul  in  keeping  every 
thing,  from  them  that  they  can  fvvallow,  which 
would  be  hurtful.  Even  adults  are  far  lefs  care- 
rul  in  this  refped;  than  they  ought  to  be.  No- 
thing  fhoLild  ever  be  held  in  the  mouth  whicli  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  fwallow,  as  a lit  of  cough- 
mg,  or  fome  other  accident,  may  force  it  over. 
jNotwithflanding  the  numberlefs  accidents  which 
are  daily  occafioned  by  holding  pins  in  the  mouth 

mouths,  for  the  molt  part* 
full  of  them  through  the  day,  and  fome  of  them* 
even  lleep  with  them  all  night. 

When  a pin,  or  any  other  fliarp  body  is  fwal 
lowed,  It  will  generally  defeend  into  the ’aomacli* 
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if  its  head  or  blunt  end  goes  foremoft ; but  if  the 
point  goes  foremoft,  it  is  apt  to  ftop,  and  when 
that  happens,  every  effort  to  force  it  down  will 
only  ferve  to  fix  it  fafter  in.  In  this  cafe,  the  belt 
way  is  to  make  the  patient  vomit,  either  by 
tickling  his  throat  with  a feather,  or  giving  him  a 
vomit.  I have  frequently  known  pins  which  had 
ftuck  in  the  gullet  for  feveral  days,  brought  up 
by  fwallowing  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a ftrong 
thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again. 

All  hard  or  fharp  fubftances,  which  might  hurt 
or  wound  the  bowels,  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be 
difcharged  upwards.  Subftances  that  will  dif- 
iblve  in  the  ftomach,  if  they  cannot  be  brought 
up,  may  be  pufhed  down.  When  a mouthful  of 
iolid  food  flops  in  the  gullet,  it  may  often  be 
forced  up  by  giving  the  perlon  a blow  on  the 
back  betwixt  the  flioulders.  If  this  fliould  not 
fucceed,  the  throat  may  be  tickled  with  the  fin- 
ger or  a feather.  I lately  faw  a halfpenny,  w'hich 
had  fluck  fall  in  the  gullet  of  a boy  about  eight 
years  old,  thrown  by  only  thrufting  a finger  down 
his  throat  *.  • 

OF 

* When  a fubftance  fticks  in  the  gullet,  we  endeavour 
to  remove  it  in  two  different  ways.  We  either  try  to  ex- 
trad  it  by  the  mouth,  or,  where  this  fails,  we  endeavour 
to  pufh  it  down  into  the  ftomach.  The  firft  method  being 
the  fafeft,  ought  always  to  be  attempted  firft.  This  is 
specially  the  cafe,  when  the  fubftance  lodged  happens  to  be 
a hard  fharp  body,  as  pins,  bits  of  glafs,  or  fharp  bones,  See. 
' In  this  fituation,  as  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  ex- 
trad  the  fubftance  by  the  mouth,  we  fhould,  without  lofs 
of  time,  ufe  every  eftbrt  for  that  purpofe.  In  the  firll 
place,  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
own  efforts,  either  by  retching,  or  vomiting,  too  long  with- 
out afliftance.  If  he  fall  to  bring  it  up  after  a few  gentle 
trials,  he  fliould  not  obftinately  perfevere,  as  there  is  but 
little  chance  after  this  of  their  fucceeding,  while  there 
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Under  this  title,  I mean  to  comprehend  all 
thofe  accidents,  which,  by  a fudden  and  violent  0- 
peration  produce  a ceflation  of  the  powers  of  life, 
without  any  material  local  injury,  fuch  as  drown- 

is  much  rllk  of  his  either  forcing  it  farther  down,  or  fixing 
it  deeper.  Any  perfon,  therefore,  of  rcfolution  enough, 
who  may  happen  to  be  prefent,  fhould  at  once,  after  taking 
a firm  hold  of  the  head  betwixt  his  left  arm  and  his  body, 
and  defiring  him  to  open  his  mouth  wide,  boldly  thruft  his 
two  fingers  down  his  throat,  till  he  reach,  if  poffible,  the, 
fubflance ; when  he  may,  either  by  laying  hold  of  it  betwixt 

them,  or  by  putting  one  finger  under  it,  be  able  to  extract 
it.  As  the  operation,  though  a very  difagreeable  one,  is 
not  attended  with  any  danger,  he  ought  not  to  be  deterred 
from  perfevering  by  the  intreaties,  or  even  the  cries  and 
llruggles  of  the  patient  ; where  a firfi;  or  ftcond  attempt 
may  have  failed,  a future  one  may  be  fuccefsful.  He 
ftiould  therefore  perfevere  till  he  be  fatisfiei  that  the  fub- 
ftance  is  not  within  reach  of  his  fingers.  In  this  fituation, 
if  a pair  of  fmall  crooked  forceps  or  pincers  be  at  hand, 
they  may  be  ufed  with  perfefl  fafety,  and  fome  times  per- 
haps with  fuccefs.  They  fhould  be  introduced  down  the 
throat  till  they  touch  the  fubflance ; when,  being  gently  o- 
pened,  the  fubflance  mufl  be  laid  hold  ofi",  and  extrafted.  In 
a cafe  fo  urgent  as  what  we  are  at  prefent  fuppofing,  per- 
haps a common  knitting  wdre,  where  nothing  better  is  at 
hand,  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs.  One  extremity  which 
fhould  be  perfectly  blunt  or  round,  mull  be  bent  fo.Tiewhac 
in  the  form  of  a fifhing-hook,  with  the  point  turned  inward; 

then,  after  giving  a gentle  bend  to  the  handle,  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  pafTage,  we  pafs  it  down  the  throat,  fo  as,  if 
poffible,  to  get  beneath  the  fubflance,  when  we  endeavour^ 
by  withdrawing  it  in  a diredion  fomewhat  different  from 

that 
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ing,  hanging,  fuffocation  from  noxious  vapours. 
On  a lird  view  of  the  fubject,  thele  accidents  ap- 
pear fo  different  from  one  another,  that  we  do  not 
readily  perceive  how  they  can  agree  in  producing 
one  common  effect  on  the  human  body.  A more 
careful  inveftigation  of  the  fubjecl  will,  1 am  fa- 
tisfied,  convince  us  that  they  do.  In  the  JirJi  place, 
we  know,  that  fubmerfion  under  water  in  ani- 
mals that  refpire,  deltroys  life,  by  preventing 
them  from  receiving  a frefh  fupply  of  air.  That 
air  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  all  breathing  ani- 
mals, is  a fadl  fufficiently  known  ; but  not  only 
is  air  neceffary,  but  a conllant  frelli  fupply 
of  pure  air,  or  air  that  has  not  b^n  breathed, 
as  we  know  that  air,  after  being  once  breathed, 
becomes  unlit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tien.  Upon  this  principle,  then,  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  how  fubmerhon,  by  preventing  a fupply  of 
air,  mud  neceffarily  induce  death.  Let  us  now 
fee  whether  hanging  may  not  acd  in  a fimilar 
manner.  That  hanging  produces  death  by  dop- 
ping  vefpiration,  is  rendered  extremely  probable, 
from  the  manner  in  which  fufpenlion  takes  place. 

This 


that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  catch  the  body,  and  thus 
make  the  extrafliop. 

The  other  method  taken  notice  of  for  removing  fub- 
dances  that  lodge  in  the  gullet,  was  to  pufli  them  down 
into  the  lloinach.  Where  the  body  lodged  is  neither 
Ih.arp-pointcd  nor  poifonous,  nor  fuch  ns,  by  the  adlion  of 
the  lluids  of  the  ftomach  and  intellines  may  become  fo,  like 
fome  of  the  metals,  as  copper  ; this  method,  if  cautioufly 
performed,  may  be  ufed  with  great  fafety.  The  heft  in- 
ilrument  for  this  purpofe  is  a bit  of  whalebone,  or  fmall 
flexible  cane,  gently  curved,  witii  a fmall  piece  of  fpunge 
firmly  fixed  to  the  fmaller  extremity  ; this  may  be  intro- 
tluctd  clown  the  throat  till  it  reach  the  obflruftion,  when, 
by  a moderate  but  firm  prefl'uie,  wc  try  to  pulh  it  down  to 
the  llomach. 
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This  is  always  by  fixing  a rope  round  the  throat, 
and  lufpending  the  animal  by  it.  That  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  when  thus  fufpended, 
mufi  produce  a comprellion  of  its  wind-pipe,  can 
fcarcely,  I think,  be  doubted.  But  we  have  like- 
wife  pofitive  proof  of  this.  As  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  that  if  an  opening  be  made 
into  the  wind-pipe  below  where  the  rope  is  tied, 
an  animal  may  be  fufpended  for  a confiderablc 
length  of  time  without  injury.  This,  then, 
proves,  in  the  cleareft  manner,  that  the  want  of 
frefli  air  is  likewife  the  caufe  of  death  in  hanging. 
That  noxious  airs  acl  in  the  fame  manner,  feems 
extremely  probable  from  this,  that  all  of  them, 
except  atmofpheric  air,  and  even  of  this  lall  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  volume,  that  is,  ail 
except  that  part  which  has’  been  called  vital  air, 
feem  to  produce  precifely  the  fame  effed:,  or  al- 
moll  inilant  death,  in  animals  that  refpirc  them. 
Now,  this  is  eaiily  explained  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  they  all  ad  from  a property  common  to  all 
the  gafes,  that  is,  merely  by  excluding  vital  air, 
in  other  Words,  that  they  abt  merely  negatively. 
But  it  is  almoll  impofiible  to  conceive,  how  fo 
many  diflerent  airs  fliould  agree  in  producing  any 
one  pojitive  elfed  upon  the  animal  body.  And  it 
were  equally  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  fubmer- 
fion  in  different  kinds  of  fluids,  as  water,  milk, 
wine,  &c.  produced  death  each  by  fome  fpecific 
operation,  and  not  by  that  negative  property 
common  to  all  fluids,  of  excluding  the  common 
air.  Having  thus,  then,  fettled  this  preliminary 
point,  we  now  proceed  to  oiler  fomc  diredions  for 
the  management  of  fuch  unfortunate  accidents. 
And  liere  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  in  gene- 
ral apply  equally  to  them  all,  except  it  be  parti- 
cularly fpecilied  othenvife. 


Our 
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Our  firft  care,  when  a perfon  has  been  drowned, 
is  to  have  the  bodj,  the  moment  it  is  taken  from 
the  water,  conveyed  to  the  neareft  houfe,  to  have 
a proper  degree  of  heat  applied.  The  body 
ought  to  be  carried  either  in  a horizontal,  or  in  a 
fomewhat  erecT;  pollyre,  not,  as  is  often  done,  with 
the  head  hanging  down.  The  body  fhould  in- 
ftantly  beftvippedof  the  wet  clothes, and  after  being 
well  rubbed  with  warm  towels  till  it  be  perfectly 
dry,  it  fhould  then  be  laid  in  a bed  previoully  pre- 
pared, with  the  head  fomewhat  elevated,  and  ei- 
ther wrapt  in  warm  flannel  or  in  blankets. 

Heat,  Even  heat,  however  necelTary,  muft  be  ap- 
plied with  caution,  or  it  will  more  readily  do  harm 
than  good.  If  a high  degree  of  heat  be  at  once 
applied  to  a body  that  has  remained  long  under 
water,  and  whofe  temperature  has  perhaps  been  ilill 
farther  reduced  by  expofure  for  fome  time  to  the 
intenfe  cold  of  a keen  frofty  day,  it  will  mofl;  pro- 
bably deftroy  at  once  any  little  remains  of  vitality 
it  may  ftill  poflTefs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  plunging 
a froft-bitten  limb  into  warm  water  brings  on  in- 
flant  mortification.  Two  general  rules  may  be 
given  for  regulating  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  ap- 
plied. In  the  JirJl  place,  the  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  the  longer  it  has  re- 
mained under  water,  or  the  greater  the  cold  it 
has  been  afterwards  expofed  to,  fo  much  the  lefs 
in  proportion  ought  to  be  the  degree  of  heat  at 
firft  applied.  2cily,  The  degree  of  heat  ought 
always  to  be  moderate  at  firfl,  and  Ihould  be  gra- 
dually  increafed. 

ReJ'piratioiu  As  foon  as  the  body  has  been 
placed  in  a lituation  to  receive  a proper  degree 
of  heat,  our  flrlt  care  muft  be,  to  endeavour  to 
leftore  the  refpiration.  This  is  indeed  our  firft 
objea,  and  the  other  only,  as  it  w’ere,  accidental, 
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Various  methods  have  been  propofed,  as  well  as 
ufed,  for  efFetfting  this  purpol'e.  The  mod  com- 
mon method  >has  been,  for  an  afliftant,  after  ap- 
plying his  mouth  to  one  of  the  noltrils,  or  to  the 
mouth  ot  the  fubjed:,  to  blow  ftrongly  with  his 
lungs,  till  he  inflate  the  cheft.  This,  however,  is 
generally  both  a difagreeable  and  not  an  eafy 
operation.  Wherever  a pair  of  bellows  can  be 
had,  they  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  in  prefer- 
ence. The  bed  way  of  ufing  them  is  with  a 
tube,  fitted  at  one  end  to  receive  the  muzzle  of 
the  bellows,  and  at  the  other  adapted  to  the  fize 
of  the  nodril.  Where  this  tube  is  awanting,  how- 
ever, the  muzzle  of  the  bellows  mud  jud  be  intro- 
duced into  one  of  the  nodrils ; and  while  the  other 
nodril,  together  with  the  mouth,  are  firmly  com- 
prelfed  by  an  aliidant,  air  mud  now  be  blown 
forcibly  into  the  lungs  of  the  fubjed,  till  the 
ched  be  didended.  When  this  is  obferved  to 
take  place,  the  preflTure  fhould  be  removed  from 
the  mouth  and  nodrils,  and  we  fhould  endeavour, 
by  gently  comprefling  the  ched,  to  aflid  in  ex- 
pelling the  air  again.  This  procefs  fhould  be 
continued  either  till  natural  refpiration  be  redo- 
red,  or  till  there  be  no  longer  any  hopes  of  reco- 
very. As  a general  diredion  on  this  head,  it  may 
be  obfeived,  that  indances  of  final  fuccefs  are 
not  wanting,  after  three  or  four  hours  continu- 
ance of  the  ufual  methods  for  recovery.  This 
fhould  encourage  us  to  perfevere  in  our  endea- 
vours tor  at  lead  three  or  four  hours  in  every  in- 
dance. 

* 

Fridion. — After  heat  and  artificial  refpiration^ 
fridion  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  powerful  means 
of  exciting  the  fydem.  It  fliould  therefore  be 
begun  as  foon  as  the  body  is  in  a fituation  where 
it  can  be  properly  applied.  Like  other  dimulants, 
however,  it  requires  to  be  cautioully  managed. 
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It  ought  always  to  be  ufed  very  gently  at  firft, 
and  increafed  gradually  afterwards,  in  proportion 
to  the  return  of  heat  or  other  fyinptoms  of  ani- 
mation. The  bell  method  of  applying  friction  is 
by  means  of  a flefli-brulh  or  hair-cloth.  Where 
thefe  cannot  be  had,  a bit  of  flannel  or  woollen 
cloth  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  lo  increafe 
the  elTea:  of  thefe  flill  farther,  fome  Itimuladng 
fubflances,  as  alcohol  or  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  may 
be  applied  at  the  fame  time  along  with  the  fric- 
tion to  the  part. 

Internal  Simulants^ — Befide  being  applied  ex- 
ternally, ftimulants  may  like  wife  be  ufed  inter- 
nally. In  this  laft  way,  they  may  be  applied 
to  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  Jlomach^  the 
mtejiines,  injide  oi  xh^nojlrils,  &c.  For  the  pur- 
pofe of  conveying  them  into  the  ftoraach,  an  ela- 
llic  tube,  with  a fyringe  or  gum-bottle,  is  requi- 
fite.  The  befl  ftimulants  for  this  purpofe,  are 
warm  wine,  with  a little  cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  ar- 
'dent  fpirits  diluted,  ether,  volatile  alkali,  &c. 
Thefe,  however,  like  other  flimuli,  muft  be  fpa- 
ringly  adminiftered  at  firft.  The  ftimulants  ap- 
plied to  the  inteftines  are,  irritating  injedions 
of  different  kinds ; among  which  tobacco-fmoke 
has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  powerful. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  1 fliould  be  inclined 
to  prefer  any  fimple  irritating  injedlion,  as  an  infu- 
fion  of  fenna,  or  a folution  of  Glauber  s falts,  to  a 
fubftance  fo  highly  narcotic  and  poifonous  as  to- 
bacco-fmoke. Or  if  we  fliould  wifh  for  one  ftill 
more  irritating,  we  may  beat  up  halt  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  of  turpentine  with  fome  yolk  of  egg, 
which  forms  perhaps  as  ftimulating  an  injedion 
as  we  can  employ,  Bef  de  being  applied  to  the 
flomach  and  inteftines,  ftimulants  may  alfo  be  ap- 
plied to  the  internal  noftrils,  the  tongue,  palate, 
6cc.  and,  as  thefe  parts  poffefs  much  fenlibihty, 
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■with  coriliderable  efFed:.  The  fubflances  that  are 
commonly  ufed  to  ftimulate  the  noftrils,  are  vola- 
tile falts  or  fpirit  of  hartfliorn.  Strong  fnuff  may 
likewife  be  blown  up  the  noftrils  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  With  a view  to  irritate  the  tongue  and  pa- 
late, fome  ftrongly  irritating  fubftance,  as  muftard 
or  horfe-radilh,  may  be  rubbed  on  them. 

Befide  the  remedies  juft  mentioned  for  the  re? 
covery  of  fufpended  animation,  fome  others  are 
ufually  recommended,  which  therefore  require  to 
be  noticed  here.  Of  thefe  the  firft  we  ftiall  mention 
is  blood-letting.  Though  this  remedy  has  been 
frequently  adminiftered  in  almoft  every  variety  of 
fufpended  animation,  it  continues  ftill  on  as  equi- 
vocal a footing  as  at  firft;  the  number  of  thofe  who 
condemn  its  ufe  being  at  leaft  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  approve  of  it.  Now,  where  a 
remedy  has  been  fo  often  ufed  as  bleeding  in 
cafes  of  fufpended  animation,  without  any  fuch  de- 
cifive  advantage  as  to  ftamp  a value  on  it,  this 
of  itfelf  appears  to  be  ground  enough  for  re- 
jeding  it  as  ufelefs.  But  this  is  not  all ; for  if 
we  may  allowed  to  conjedure  on  a fubjed  where 
experience  has  hitherto  afforded  no  pofitive  con- 
clufion,  fcarcely  any  remedy  can  be  more  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  general  plan  of  cure,  which  is  to 
ftimulate,  or  more  oppolite  to  the  moft  generally 
approved  remedies,  viz.  ftimulants  of  different 
kinds,  than  blood-letting.  Thus,  then,  both  from 
theory  and  pradice,  this  remedy  fhould,  in  our 
opinion,  be  laid  entirely  afide,  not  merely  as  ufelefs, 
but  as  being  in  fome  meafure  dangerous. 

The  only  other  remedy  1 fliall  notice  here,  is  elec^ 
tricity.  This  remedy  cannot  be  objeded  to  on  ihe 
lame  principle  as  the  laft,  as  inconlifient  with  the 
general  plan  ofcure, or  incompatible  with  the  other 
remedies  employed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  ftiinuli  that  can  be  ap- 
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plied  to  the  animal  fibre.  From  this  very  caufe, 
however,  the  principal  danger  here  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. It  is  too  powerful,  as  well  as  unmanage- 
able, to  be  employed  in  general  with  advantage, 
or  even  with  I’afety.  It  ought,  therefore,  never  to 
be  had  recourfe  to  but  under  the  moft  Ikilful  ma- 
nagement, and  even  then  only  after  the  more 
gentle  ftimuli  have  failed. 

Thefe  obfervations  on  fiifpended  animation  from 
drowning,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  fufpen^ 
Jion  of  animation  from  hanging,  or  from  noxious 
vapours.  In  this  lalt  fituation,  when  the  body 
itill  continues  warm,  and  refpiration  has  been  fuf- 
pended  only  for  a few  feconds  perhaps,  the  body, 
inftead  of  being  carried  in  and  laid  on  a bed,  ought 
inftantly  to  be  carried  out  into  the  frefii  air. 
This  of  itfelf  will  frequently  be  fufticient  to  re- 
ftoie  the  patient  to  life  ; but  if  it  Ihould  fail, 
the  other  means  already  recommended  muft  in- 
ftantly  be  employed.  One  of  the  molt  powerful 
remedies  in  this  cafe,  wdiere  it  can  be  procured, 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  inhalation  of  pure  or 
vital  air.  This  air,  indeed,  ought  certainly  to  be 
preferred  to  common  air  in  every  cafe  of  fufpend- 
,/  ed  animation,  provided  a procefs  for  procuring  it, 
fufficiently  eafy  and  expeditious  to  be  generally 
ufed,  could  be  any  how  contrived.  Though  a 
fufpenfion  of  the  vital  powders  be  moft  generally 
induced  by  the  caufes  firft  enumerated,  yet  the 
fame  effedl  is  not  unfrequcntly  the  confequence 
,of  fome  other  powers,  as  cold,  lightning,  a profufe 
\^difcharge  of  blood,  convulfions,  &c.  Of  thefe  I 
41^  mean  to  offer  a few  obfervations  on  fuch  as  re- 
quire any  peculiarity  in  their  method  of  treat- 
Jf  ment. 

Sufpenjion  of  the  vital  powers  from  cold. — Cold, 
^ it  is  well  k*nown,  applied  to  the  animal  body  to  a 
certain  extent,  or,  to  fpeak  more  philofophically, 
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the  fubtraftion  of  a certain  proportion  of  the  mat- 
ter of  heat  from  the  animal  body,  produces  abfo- 
lute  death.  When  the  degree  of  heat  fubtraded 
is  not  fufficient  to  produce  death,  it  may  induce 
a fufpeniion  of  the  vital  powers,  which,  without 
affiftance,  would  terminate  in  death.  The  chief 
peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  treatment  required 
here,  refpeds  the  degree  of  heat  that  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  body.  This  Ihould  be  regulated 
by  the  external  heat  of  the  body,  or  the  degree 
of  cold  to  which  it  may  have  been  expofed,  as 
afcertained,  if  poffible,  with  a thermometer,  and 
ought  to  exceed  this  at  molt  but  two  or  three  de- 
grees at  firft.  Where  a traveller,  for  inftance, 
loiing  his  road  among  fnow,  or  perhaps  fmothered 
with  the  drift,  has  been  expofed  all  night,  or  for 
any  conhderable  length  of  time,  to  the  cold  of  an 
atmofphere  a good  deal  under  freezing,  and  has 
been  taken  up  apparently  dead,  the  belt  thing  to 
be  done  in  this  fituation,  is  to  convey  the  body  in- 
ftantly  to  fome  Iheltered  place,  or  at  lealt  fome  a- 
partment  without  a fire,  and  to  have  it  well  rubbed 
in  the  firlt  place  all  over  with  fnow.  It  may  after 
this  be  conveyed  to  fome  apartment  with  a fmall 
fire,  but  at  a great  diltance  from  it,  where  the  fric- 
tions may  be  renewed  with  flannels,  and  the  other 
remedies  already  mentioned  had  recourfe  to ; only 
taking  care  that  the  heat,  as  well  as  the  other  fti- 
muli  employed,  be  applied  in  a very  gentle  an 
gradual  manner. 

Frojl-hitten  limbs. — When  treating  on  this  fub 
jecl,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  an- 
other effed  of  cold,  which,  if  not  fo  dangerous  as 
the  former,  is  at  lead  much  more  frequent.  People, 
in  this  country  at  lealt,  except  from  fome  acci- 
dent or  misfortune,  are  feldom  expofed  to  fevere 
cold  long  enough  to  have  the  vital  powers  entire- 
ly fufpended.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
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particular  parts,  as  the  extremities  where  the  cir- 
culation is  more  languid  and  the  heat  lefs,  have 
their  vital  powers  fo  far  interrupted,  as  to  be 
' what  we  call  numbed  or frojl-bitten.  Sometimes 
' this  injury  is  irreparable,  and  the  part  unavoid- 
ably falls  into  gangrene  and  mortification.  This 
commonly  proceeds  from  the  intenfity  of  the  cold, 
or  the  length  of  its  application,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  from  the  debility  of  the  patient,  or  of  the  part 
' expofed,  on  the  other.  At  other  times,  however, 
the  accident  may  be  completely  got  the  better 
of  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means.  In  every  fuch 
fituation,  the  principal  danger  to  be  apprehended 
is  from  the  too  fudden  application  of  heat.  The 
'partj  therefore,  muft  neither  be  held  near  the  fire, 
nor  have  any  thing  warm  applied  to  it.  The 
bed  application  at  firft  to  the  part,  is  to  rub  it 
well  with  fnow  ; or  where  this  cannot  be  had,  it 
may  be  dipped  for  foine  time  in  water  about  the 
freezing  point.  It  fliould  afterwards  be  gently 
rubbed  till  it  be  dry,  but  muft  neither  be  brought 
near  the  fire,  nor  have  any  thing  heating  applied 
to  it.  Where  farther  application  to  the  part 
;tmay  be  neceffary,  fome  cold  faturnine  folution,  or 
la  crumb-of-bread  poultice  with  vinegar,  may  be 
Ufed. 


/MvSUspended  a-Nimation  from  profuse  bleeding. 

A profuse  difcharge  of  blood,  from  whatever 
j^'-'caufe,  it  is  well  known,  often  proves  at  once  fatal; 
not  unfrequently,  however,  it  induces  a previous 
ftate  of  fyncope,  in  which,  indeed,  the  patient 
j^eems  to  all  appearance  dead ; he  is  perfedly  in- 
?Tenfible  to  all  external  imprelTions,  and  neither 
pulfe  nor  refpiration  are  in  the  llighteft  degree  to 
be  diftinguiftied.  In  this  fituation,  however,  we 
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not  unfrequently  have  it  in  our  power,  by  the  ufe 
of  proper  means,  to  reflore  the  fulpended  anima- 
tion. For  this  purpofe,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done 
is,  to  take  care  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  all  farther 
evacuation  of  blood.  This  will  be  mod  effedually 
done  by  I'ecuring  the  velTels  with  a ligature, 
wherever  their  fituation  is  luch  as  to  admit  of  its 
application.  Where  this  is  impradicable,  we  may 
fometimes,  by  the  proper  application  of  a tour- 
niquet, or  a comprefs,  be  able  to  command  the 
haemorrhage.  This  point  oncefecured,  we  imme- 
diately proceed  to  the  means  for  reltoring  the  fuf- 
pended  animation.  The  body  ought  to  be  pla- 
ced in  a horizontal  pofition,  or  with  the  head 
fome\Vhat  lower  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  Wa- 
ter, as  cold  as  can  be  procured,  fhould  then 
be  dalhed  repeatedly  over  the  whole  body. 
Cold  here  probably  adtsin  two  ways ; 17?,  By  that 
general  ftiock  or  concuflion  which  it  gives  the 
nervous  fyftem,  it  may  excite  or  roufe  the  body  ; 
and,  'idly.  By  producing  a contraftion  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  furface,  it  may  propel  the  blood  to  the 
heart,  and  thus  excite  it  to  adion.  Befides  this,  ^ 
artificial  refpiration,  fridions,  and  the  other  fti-  J? 
muli  already  recommended,  are  equally  beneficial  ^ 
and  necelfary  in  the  prefent  fituation. 


SUSPENDED  ANIMATION  FROM  LIGHTNING, 
' CONVULSIONS. 


These  cafes  are  to  be  conduded  on  the  gene-^ 


ral  principles  already  laid  down  for  the  manage- 
ment of  fufpended  animation  from  drowning  ; and 
as  T have  nothing  particular  to  offer  in  the  treat-  A 
ment  of  either,  I decline  to  take  any  farther  no-H  ‘ 
tice  of  them  at  prefent. 
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Persons  who  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
the  water  are  often  given  up  for  dead,  when  it  is 
certain  they  might,  by  proper  care,  be  recovered* 
The  great  intention  which  Ihould  be  kept  in  view 
is,  to  reftore  the  natural  warmth,  and  renew  the 
circulation  and  breathing.  Though  cold  is  by  no 
means  the  caufe  ot  the  perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will 
prove  an  effedtual  obllacle  to  his  recovery.  For 
this  reafori,  after  dripping  him  of  his  wet  clothes, 
if  he  had  any  on  when  the  accident  happened, 
his  body  mud  be  drongly  rubbed  for  a confider- 
able  time  with  coarfe  linen  cloths  as  warm  as  they 
can  be  made.  As  loon  as  a bed  can  be  got  ready 
and  well  heated,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the 
rubbing  dill  continued.  Warm  cloths  diould  be 
laid  to  his  domach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks  or 
bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  his 
feet.  He  fliould  likewife  be  bled.  The  mod  proper 
part  for  this  operation  is  in  the  jugular  vein,  both 
becaufe  it  is  mod  likely  to  bleed,  and  affords  the 
mod  fudden  relief  to  the  head. 

In  order  to  renew  the  breathing,  a drong  per- 
^^fon  may  blow  his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s 
/mouth  with  all  the  force  he  can ; or  what  wdll  fuc- 
ceed  better,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  blown 
into  the  lungs,  by  means  of  a pipe  or  funnel.  I 
^have  know'll  a pig  drowned  and  redored  to  life 
two  or  three  times  fuccedively,  by  blowing  air  in- 
to its  mouth  w'ith  a pair  of  bellows.  It  wfill  like- 
JCwife  be  proper  to  throw  up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco 
into  the  intedines,  in  form  of  a clyder,  by  means 
of  a proper  pipe.  Strong  volatile  falts  ought  alfo 
^to  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  or  fpirits  of  hartdiorn, 
|lburnt  feathers,  &-c.  The  nofe  ought  likewife  to 
Te  tickled  with  a feather  dipped  in  volatile  fpirits, 
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and  warm  fpirits  of  wine  fhould  be  rubbed  upon 
the  temples,  pit  of  the  itomach,  &c. 

If  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  the  perfon  may  be  put 
into  a warm  bath,  or  laid  among  warm  allies.  Dr 
TilTot  mentions  an  inltance  of  a girl  who  was  re- 
Itored  to  life,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water 
to  all  appearance  dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body 
upon  hot  or  warm  allies ; by  covering  her  with 
others  equally  hot ; by  putting  a bonnet  round 
her  head,  with  a flocking  round  her  neck  duffed 
with  the  fame,  and  heaping  coverings  over  all. 

The  fame  method  mult  be  purfued  for  the  re- 
covery of  perfons  Itrangled,  as  for  thofe  who  are 
drowned  Such  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
Itunned  by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  mull  allb 
be  treated  nearly  upon  the  fame  principles.  Eveiy 
method  mult  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  genial 
warmth,  and  to  reltore  the  vital  fuiidions.  Nor 
ought  we  to  defpair  too  foon  of  fuccefs.  I have 
been  happy  enough  to  recover  a perfon  who  was 
taken  up  for  dead  by  a fall  from  a horle,  after  hx 
hours  endeavours,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  he  hardly  Ihewed  any  ligns  of  life. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  life,  when 
feemingly  loll,  might  often  be  rellored  by  perlill- 
ing  for  a lufficient  time  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means; 
and  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  pe- 
lilli  by  accidents,  are  really  loll  for  want  of  due 
care.  Surely  all  the  laws  of  religion  and  huma- 
nity call  upon  us  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power 
to  lave  the  lives  of  our  fellow-men.  Who  would 
not  chufe  to  be  the  happy  inllrument  of  prefer- 
ving  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety,  and  perhaps  of 
preventing  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  family 
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This  fubjedl,  though  entirely  omitted  in  the 
original  Work,  is  certainly  well  entitled  to  find  a 
place  in  a New  Edition,  not  only  from  its  import- 
ance in  many  cafes  as  a very  adive  and  power- 
ful remedy,  but  alfo  from  its  being  almoft  univer- 
fally  ufsd  without  any  previous  medical  advice. 
Unfortunately  a prejudice  prevails  very  generally 
in  refped  of  the  cold  bath,  fimilar  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  taken  notice  of  with  regard  to  blood- 
letting, From  its  being  fo  univerfally  ufed,  and 
feldom  attended  with  any  immediate  or  very  ob- 
vious effeds,  people  fooliflily  imagine,  that  it  muft 
be  an  innocent  remedy;  and  that,  if  it  do  no  good, 
as  they  fay,  it  will  at  lead  do  no  harm. 

This  kind  of  argument,  however  frequent,  is  cer- 
tainly very  childifii,  and,  as  it  may  be  produdive  of 
the  word  confequences,  ought  to  be  univerfally  ex- 
ploded. No  remedy,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  pof- 
fedes  adive  powers  of  any  kind  upon  the  human 
body  is,  or  indeed  can  be,  in  any  fituation,  perfedly 
innocent,  that  is,  do  neither  good  nor  hurt.  The 
very  power  of  any  remedy  to  produce  a beneficial 
effed  upon  the  fydem,neceflarily  implies  the  power 
of  doing  harm  under  a change  of  circumdances;  and 
thefe  two  powers,  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  are 
always  in  exad  proportion  the  one  to  the  other  ; 
the  greater  the  power  to  do  good,  the  greater  alfo 
the  power  to  do  evil.  So  that  to  fay  of  any  re- 
medy, it  is  perfedly  innocent,  or  that  it  can  do  no 
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harm,  is  only  faying  in  other  words,  it  is  perfectly 
ufelefs. 

But  befide  this  error  originating  from  falfe  rea- 
foning,  there  is  likewife  here  a miftake  in  point  of 
fa<ft.  The  eftedls  of  cold-bathing,  good  as  well  as 
bad,  it  is  true,  are  commonly  flow,  and  thus  often 
efcape  obfervation  ; they  are  not,  however,  on 
that  account  the  lefs  real.  The  greateft  changes, 
as  is  well  known,  are  often  produced  upon  the 
conftitution  by  means  the  moft  imperceptible,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  mod  decifive  effed;  on 
the  appearance  is  produced  by  a courfe  of  years, 
though  the  alteration  of  a day  or  a month  entire- 
ly efcapes  obfervation.  But  even  the  fenfible  ef- 
feds  of  the  cold  bath  are  not  always  fo  flow  in 
flowing  themfeives.  Nor  are  inftances  a'wanting, 
and  thefe  not  a few,  of  its  being  attended  with 
the  mofl;  obvious  as  well  as  fatal  confequences. 
It  becomes  therefore  an  objed  of  importance,  to 
point  out  the  effeds  of  this  ufeful  remedy,  and  to 
diftinguifli  fuch  difeafes  and  conftitutions,  where 
it  may  be  ufed  with  fafety  and  advantage,  from 
thofe  where  its  ufe  might  produce  the  mod  dan- 
gerous effeds. 

The  fil'd  and  mod  obvious  effed  of  immerfioii 
in  cold  water,  is  to  diminifh  the  frequency  of  the 
pulfe,  and  iu  general  to  lower  the  adions  of  the 
fydem.  The  Ikin  is  corrugated,  the  body  be- 
comes pale  and  Ihrinks,  efpecially  towards  the 
extremities,  and  the  perfon  feels  chilly  and  cold. 
Thefe ‘fymptoms  continue  fora  longer  or  fliorter 
time,  according  to  the  drength  or  vigour  of  the 
perfon,  the  previous  force  of  the  circulation,  and 
the  degree  of  cold  poflefl’ed  by  the  water  in 
which  the  immerfion  takes  place.  In  general, 
however,  they  foon  give  place  to  others,  which 
mark  a very  different  and  oppofite  affedion  of  the 
fydem.  The  perfon,  after  continuing  for  fome 

time 
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time  in  the  water,  and  more  certainly  dill  on  co- 
ming out,  feels  a kind  of  glow  gradually  diffufing 
itfelf  over  his  whole  body,  firft  over  the  trunk,  and. 
then  the  extremities.  The  body  becomes  full 
-and  plump,  the  Ikin  fmooth  and  of  a lively  red 
colour,  and  all  the  marks  of  an  increafed  and  vi- 
gorous circulation,  with  a full  drong  pulfe,  now 
aclually  take  place. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  here  into  any  difcuf- 
f on  on  the  much-agitated  quedion  of  the  opera- 
tion of  cold  in  general,  or  of  the  cold- bath  in  par- 
ticular, upon  the  living  body  ; or  whether  cold  acts 
as  a fedative  or  a Jimulus.  Such  a difcudion  in  a 
Work  of  this  kind,  intended  merely  for  pradlical 
obfervations,  would  certainly  be  improper.  The 
author  would  only  obferve  in  a few  words,  that 
fince  cold,  when  applied  in  a certain  degree  to 
the  human  body,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  fe- 
dative,  and  heat,  in  a certain  degree,  univerfally 
allowed  to  h^Jiimulatin^.  And  dnce  cold  is  now 
underdood  to  be  merely  a negative  quality,  or  in 
other  words,  only  an  inferior  degree  of  heat,  the 
quedion,  in  his  opinion,  refpeds  words  rather  than 
thbigs',  and  when  once  the  advocates  for  thefe 
feemingly  oppohte  doctrines,  diall  have  once  fairly 
defined  their  terms,  what  they  underdand  by  cold 
on  the  one  hand,  and  heat  on  the  other,  or  dif- 
tincdly  marked  their  line  of  feparation,  they  will 
probably  find  themfelves  nearer  to  an  agreement 
of  opinion  than  they  imagined. 

However  this  difpute  refpecling  the  operation 
of  cold  may  be  fettled,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
cold-bath,  or,  in  other  words,  immerfion  in  water 
of  the  medium  temperature  of  our  atmofphere,  is,  f 
in  the  fil'd  in  dance,  always  more  or  lets  diredly 
fedative.  This  fedative  efiedl  is  particularly  to 
be  obferved  where  the  immerfion  is  gradual,  and 
where  tlie  difference  of  temperature  betwfixt  the 
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patient  and  the  water  is  not  very  confiderable. 
This,  however,  is  foon  fucceeded  by  its  llimulant 
operation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fuddennels  of  the  inimerfion,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  patient  abo've  the  water. 
When  thefe  circumftances  take  place  to  any  con- 
fiderable degree,  the  fedative  power  of  cold  is 
fcarcely  to  be  perceived,  or  is  almolt  inllantaneoiis, 
and  is  immediately  followed  by  its  ftimulant  or 
tonic  power.  As  this,  therefore,  is  the  only  per- 
manent effed:  of  the  cold-bath,  as  the  other  is 
merely  temporary,  in  many  cafes  almoll;  inilan- 
taneous,  it  alone  deferves  our  attention,  in  conli- 
dering  the  application  of  this  remedy  to  the  va- 
rious difeafes  or  predifpolitions  of  the  human 
body. 

As  the  cold-bath  is  one  of  the  molt  powerful 
ftrengthening  remedies  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, it  is  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  all  the 
cafes  of  mere  debility^  which  fucceed  a convalef- 
cence  from  any  of  the  more  violent  dileafes,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  cahexies  or  depraved  habits  of 
body,  which  ufually  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
difeafes  that  are  called  chronic.  Wherever  the  bo- 
dy has  been  debilitated,  either  by  previous  difeafc, 
excefs,  or  intemperance  of  any  kind,  or  merely 
by  want  of  exercife,  from  fedentary  employments, 
or  the  like,  in  all  thefe  fituations,  the  cold  bath, 
when  properly  managed,  is  a moft  valuable  re- 
medy. Nor  is  it  confined  in  its  adion,  as  might 
be  fuppofed,  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
where  it  is  more  immediately  applied ; it  has  like- 
wife  a powerful  effed  upon  the  internal.  It 
improves  the  appetite,  and  ftrengthens  dige- 
ftion  ; hence,  its  lingular  utility  in  all  forts  of  Jto- 
machic  complaints*  It  gives  tone  and  vigour 
to  the  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; and 
hence  its  utility  in  thofe  cafes  of  debility  that  are 
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attended  with  languid  circulation  and  cold  extre- 
mities. In  all  thofe  cafes,  however,  where  the 
debility  is  confiderable,  it  requires  to  be  ufed 
,wdth  caution.  Jn  particular,  it  Ihould  not  be 
ufed  either  where  the  perfon  is  chilly,  or  after 
much  fatigue ; in  fuch  cafes  it  is  found  fafeft  af- 
ter moderate  exercife,  fuch  as  to  quicken  the  cir- 
culation a little,  without  fatiguing  the  patient. 

In  fcrophula  and  rickets,  the  cold  bath  is  one 
of  the  molt  powerful  remedies  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Irj  the  advanced  ftages  of  thefe 
complaints,  this  no  doubt,  as  well  as  every  other 
remedy,  frequently  fails ; when  employed  early 
in  thofe  difeafes,  it  is  however  often  of  lingular 
efficacy.  Nor  is  its  efficacy  in  thefe  complaints 
confined  to  its  operation  on  them  after  their  com- 
mencement. It  is  perhaps  Hill  more  ufeful  as  a 
preventive  than  a remedy  ; and  where  the  cold 
bath  has  been  carefully  adminiftered  during  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  thefe  difeafes  but  feldom 
make  their  appearance,  unlefs  under  other  cir- 
cumllances  highly  favourable  to  their  production. 

The  cold  bath  likewife  proves  ufeful  in  moll 
of  thofe  difeafes  commonly  called  nervous,  as  in 
hyjlerical,  hypochondriacal  complaints,  &-c. ; in 
fhort,  in  all  thofe  difeafes  that  depend  on  debility, 
or  a particular  irritability  of  conftitution. 

In  that  fpecies  of  low  contagious  fever,  ufually 
called  the  nervous,  or,  when  attended  with  par- 
ticular fymptoms,  the  putrid,  where  the  heat  is 
conliderably  above  the  natural  llandard  of  health, 
the  cold-bath,  or  the  effufion  of  cold  water  over 
the  body,  has  lately  been  found  a molt  powerful 
means  of  diminifliing  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  Hopping  altogether  the  progrefs 
of  the  fever.  For  this  purpofe,  however,  it  ffiould 
be  ufed  earlv  in  the  difeafe,  and  onlv  in  the  exa^ 
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cerbation  or  paroxyhii  of  the  fever,  and  when  the 
beat  of  the  body  is  confiderably  above  natural. 
As  this  remedy,  however,  can  only  be  ufed  with 
fafety  under  the  direction  and  eye  of  a medical 
pradlitioner,  I lhall  fay  nothing  farther  of  it  in 
this  place. 

Belide  thefe  difeafes  already  enumerated,  the 
cold  bath  proves  ufeful  in  a variety  of  others,  ei- 
ther by  itfelf  or  copibined  with  other  remedies. 
In  incipient  dropjies^  before  the  fyltem  be  too 
much  debilitated,  it  often  proves  of  lingular  fer- 
vice,  combined  with  other  tonic  medicines,  as 
bark.  Heel,  &c.  Nor  is  it  lefs  ufeful  in  that 
chronic  Hate  of  rheumatifm^  that  often  takes 
place  after  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  of  the 
firft  ftage  have  gone  off.  Wherever  llrengthen- 
ing  remedies,  in  fhort,  are  required,  the  cold- 
bath  may  generally,  either  by  itfelf  or  with  o- 
thers  of  the  fame  clafs,  be  employed  with  much  ad- 
vantage. 

The  beneficial  effe6ls  of  the  cold  bath  are  not 
confined  to  fuch  merely  as  labour  under  difeafe.  Its 
almoft  univerfal  introdu<5tion  into  the  nurfery,  in 
this  country  at  leaft,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
great  improvements  of  modern  times  in  the  rearing 
and  management  of  children.  It  will  not,  it  is  true, 
fupply  the  place  of  frelh  air,  exereife,  proper  food, 
&c.  but,  in  conjundlion  with  thefe,  it  certainly  has 
a powerful  effed:  in  ftrengthening  the  fyflem,  and 
fortifying  it  againfl  the  attacks  of  many  difeafes, 
as  well  as  the  various  accidents  of  life.  It  fliould 
not  be  limited,  however,  in  its  ufe  to  the  nurfery, 
but  fliould  be  continued  during  the  whole  period 
of  childhood  and  adolefcence.  This  becomes  e- 
fpecially  neceffary  where  children  are  brought  up, 
for  the  mod  part,  in  large  towns  and  cities,  as  it 
contributes,  in  fome  meafure,  to  counterad  the 
bad  effeds  arifing,  particularly  at  this  period  of 
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life,  from  the  want  of  frefli  air,  plenty  of  exer- 
cife,  &c.  as  well  as  thofe  more  pernicious  confe- 
quences  that  proceed  from  early  diffipation  and 
premature  indulgences. 

To  the  indolent  and  fedentary  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  to  all  thofe  whofe  fituation  in  life,  oi  whole 
occupation,  either  does  not  require,  or  perhaps  i 
entirely  precludes  from,  the  full  benefit  of  frefli  air 
and  exercife,  and  therefore  to  a great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  large  cities,  who,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  live  luxurioufly,  feldom  bellow  the  ne- 
ceflary  attention  on  recreation  and  exercife,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  manufaduring  towns, 
whofe  occupations  prevent  them,  even  if  they 
had  the  inclination;  to  all  fuch,  the  cold-bath  is 
of  the  utmofl  fervice.  It  braces  up  the  foft  and 
relaxed  folids,  ftrengthens  the  weak  nerves,  pro- 
motes digeftion  and  the  different  fecretions,  and 
communicates  a new  tone  and  vigour  to  the  whole 
fyflem. 

As  mod  females  are,  either  from  their  way  of 
life  or  their  occupations,  more  fubjedled  to  thefe 
caufes  of  debility,  and  of  courfe  to  the  difeafes 
thence  arifing,  fo  to  them,  in  proportion,  the  ufe 
of  the  cold- bath  is  perhaps  of  dill  more  import- 
ance than  to  the  other  fex.  This  is  particularly 
true,  in  refpecl  of  females  of  better  condition,  and 
fuch  as  relide  commonly  in  cities,  wdiofe  inadivity 
and  w'ant  of  exercife  require,  in  a fpecial  manner, 
the  dimulating  effeds  of  the  cold- bath. 

If  cold- bathing,  however,  be  thus  powerful  as 
a remedy  in  certain  dileafes,  and  thus  beneficial 
in  its  effeds  on  certain  conditutions,  it  is  no  lefs 
dangerous,  as  well  as  pernicious,  in  other  difeafes, 
and  on  other  conditutions.  Thefe,  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  this  undertaking  wdll  permit, 
are  now  to  be  pointed  out. 

In  the  fird  place,  then,  the  cold  bath  is  highly 
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dangerous  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes^  where  the 
pulie  is  hard  and  full,  as  well  as  frequent.  Hence 
it  ought  not  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  febrile  difeafes 
that  are  attended  with  local  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
rify,  acute  rheumatifm,  &c.  The  benefit  derived, 
how'ever,  from  cold  applications  to  the  part  affedl- 
ed,  in  cafes  of  local  inflammation,  as  well  as  from 
the  general  expofiire  of  the  body  to  cold,  in  fome 
of  the  eruptive  difeafes,  as  fmall- pox,"  would  feem 
to  point  out  thefe  as  exceptions  at  lead  to  the  ge* 
neral  rule,  if  indeed  they  do  not  abfolutely  con- 
tradid  it 

In  all  catarrhal  complaints^  or  in  complaints  of 
the  chtjl^  as  well  as  in  confirmed  confumption  of 
the  lungs,  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  though  even 
here  it  has  been  recommended,  is  attended  with 
the  utmolt  danger.  In  all  thefe  complaints  where 
the  circulation  is  already  too  rapid,  and  where  * 
the  lungs  are  commonly  loaded  with- blood,  any 
farther  accumulation  of  blood  upon  this  delicate 
organ  mult  be  extremely  dangerous.  That  this 
is  the  immediate  effecl  of  the  cold  bath,  however, 
can  fcarcely  be  denied.  By  contrading  every 
where  the  veflels  on  the  furface,  that  are  more 
immediately  expofed  to  its  adion,  it  mull  necef- 
farily  throw  a larger  quantity  of  blood  on  the  in- 
ternal parts,  and  efpecially  on  the  lungs,  which, 

T t from 

* No  fubjecl,  perhaps,  in  medicine,  prefents  greater  dif- 
ficulties than  an  attempt  to  explain  the  operation  of  cold 
on  the  human  body,  either  in  a Hate  of  health  or  difeafe. 
This  difficulty,  however,  feems  greatly  increafed  by  the  in- 
accurate manner  in  which  obfervations  on  this  fubje<^  are 
ufually  made,  (commonly  without  a thermometer^,^  as 
well  as  by  the  want  of  precifion  in  the  ufe  of  the  term 
cold.  From  the  accuracy  and  ingenuity  of  Dr  Currie, 
whofe  attention  is  now  turned  to  this  fubjeft,  and  who  has 
already  afcertained  the  utility  of  the  cold  bath  in  nerv’oi:s 
fever,  we  lhall  anxioully  cxpe61  farther  information. 
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from  the  delicacy  of  their  ftruclure,  are  lefs  ca- 
pable of  refinance.  Belides,  the  balance  ehabliflied 
between  the  general  circulation  in  the  rdt  of  the 
body,  and  the  particular  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  throws  the  quantity  that  is  taken  out  of  the 
circulation  of  the  former  entirely  upon  the  latter. 
Hence  fpitting  of  blood,  and  other  affecfions  of  the 
lungs,  from  the  increaled  circulation,  have  fome- 
times  been  the  immediate  confequence  of  immer- 
fion  in  cold  water. 

It  mull  be  confefled,  how’ever,  that  in  fome  ca- 
fes of  what  may  be  called  habitual  catarrh^  and 
which  have  frequently  been  rnillaken  for  an  inci- 
pient confui:^ption,  the  cold  bath  has  unquellion- 
ably  pioved  ferviceable.  As  this  difeafe  com- 
monly takes  place  in  w’eak  habits,  probably  from 
the  want  of  a free  perfpiration  by  the  fkin,  in 
confequence  of  the  weaker  adion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  where,  of  courfe,  a greater  quan- 
tity of  the  circulating  fluids  is  thrown  upon  the 
lungs ; fo  the  cold  bath,  by  its  general  ftrength- 
ening  effed  on  the  fyftem  at  large,  and  efpecially 
by  its  powerful  operation  on  the  fkin  and  the  cu- 
taneous vefl'els,  often  proves,  in  this  fltuation,  an 
effedual  remedy.  This  difeafe,  how'ever,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  ought  carefully  to  be  diflinguifhed 
from  true  coniumption,  which,  not  only  ufually 
occurs  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  but  likewdfe  in 
conflitLitions  marked  by  what  has  been  called 
the  phlogillic  or  inflammatory  diathefis ; a habit 
very  difleient,  and  almoll  oppofite  to  that  which 
commonly  accompanies  the  former. 

Belide  being  hurtful,  as  w'c  have  jufl;  feen,  in 
many  difeajes^  the  cold  bath  is  likewife  injurious 
■in  particular  conftitutions  and  predifpojitions. 
Where  the  habit  of  the  body  is  hard  and  meagre, 
and  tho  folids  already  too  firm  and  denfe,  wdth  an 
apparently  fmall  proportion  of  fluids,  the  cold 
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bath,  inflead  of  promiling  benefit,  is  likely,  by 
mil  farther  increafing  the  firmnefs  and  denfity 
of  the  body  and  the  rigidity  of  the  habit,  to  do 
harm.  Hence,  in  what  is  called  the  melancholic 
temperament^  where  the  habit  is  dry  and  meagre, 
and  the  folids  firm  and  denfe,  the  hair  and  eyes 
ufually  dark,  &c.  this  remedy  has  a tendency 
to  produce  thofe  difeafes  to  which  this  habit  is 
particularly  difpofed,  as  melancholy,  the  hypo- 
chondriacal affedlions,  &c.  In  this  fituation,  the 
tepid  or  the  warm  hath  might,  from  its  relaxing 
etfects,  be  ufed  with  more  profpedl  of  advantage. 

It  is  chiefly  in  an  oppofite  ftate  of  body,  or 
what  has  been  called  the  Janguine  temperament^ 
that  the  cold  bath  proves  beneficial.  This  tem- 
perament is  diftinguiihed  by  a fine  Ikin,  a ruddy 
complexion,  light  hair  and  eyes,  with  a foft  and 
lucculent  habit  of  body,  conunonly  after  a certain 
period  of  life  difpofed  to  obefity.  In  this  tempe- 
rament, the  cold  bath,  by  its  ftrengthening  and 
tonic  powers,  is  often  extremely  ferviceable  ; at 
the  fame  time  it  requires,  in  particular  cafes,  to  be 
ufed  with  great  caution.  Whenever  this  habit 
is  attended  with  confiderable  plethora  or  fulnefs 
of  the  velTels,  to  which  it  is  naturally  difpofed, 
and  efpecially  when,  along  with  this  general  ful- 
nefs of  the  fyftem,  there  is  at  the  fame  time  a 
particular  tulnefs  of  the  blood- veflels  of  the  head, 
as  indicated  by  the  bulk  of  that  organ,  the  tur- 
gelcency  of  the  veflTels,  or  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  neck, 
St-c.  or  of  thofe  of  the  lungs,  as  indicated  by  the 
fmalliiefs  of  the  cheft,  the  increafed  frequency  of 
breathing  from  exercife,  &-c. ; in  both  thefe  fitua- 
tions,  the  cold  bath  ought  either  not  tp  be  employ- 
ed at  all,  or  if  it  be  abfolutely  neceflary  for  tome 
other  complaint,  it  ought  to  be  ufed  only  under 
the  care  and  diredlion  of  a well  informed  medical 
praditioner,  as  its  ufe  is  always  attended  with 
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more  or  lefs  hazard,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  predifpofition. 

The  life  of  the  cold  bath  is  likewife  not  with- 
out danger  in  infirm  and  gouty  habits,  efpecially 
towards  the  time  when  a paroxyfm  of  this  difeafe 
is  expedled ; as,  by  prex^enting  a regular  af  ack 
on  the  extremities,  it  mav  throw  the  difeafe  on 
fome  of  the  vital  parts,  and  thus  prove  fatal.  And 
it  may  here  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  ufe 
of  this  remedy  in  general,  that  it  is  commonly 
fafer,  as  well  as  more  efiedual,  in  the  difeafes  and 
predifpofitions  of  young  people,  where  the  confti- 
tution  ftill  retains  its  ilrength  and  vigour,  than  in 
thofe  of  advanced  life,  where  the  fyflem  in  gene* 
ral  is  not  only  lefs  vigorous,  and  therefore  lefs 
,able  to  co-operate  with  the  remedy,  but  where 
there  is  always  more  danger  of  other  difeafes  or 
predifpofitions  being  already  formed,  in  which  it 
might  be  hurtful. 

Nor  ought  the  manner  of  ufing  fo  powerful  a 
remedy  as  the  cold  bath  to  be  neglected.  From 
xvant  of  attention  to  this  circumflance,  not  only 
the  benefit  that  might  otherwife  have  been  ex- 
peded  from  it,  has  not  been  derived,  but  many 
difeafes  induced,  as  well  as  fome  valuable  lives  loft. 

Going  into  the  cold  bath  warm,  or  after  being 
heated  in  the  fmalleft  degree  with  exercife,  has 
long  been  confidered  as  the  height  of  imprudence. 
It  has  therefore  been  cuftomary,  in  this  fituation, 
to  delay  going  in,  perhaps  after  the  clothes  had 
been  thrown  oft',  till  the  body  were  perfedUy  cool. 
This,  it  muft  be  obferved,  however,  is  a more 
dangerous  pradice  than  even  the  former.  When 
the  body  is  only  warmed  with  exercife,  and  neither 
fatigued  nor  under  prot’ufe  perfpiration,  the  cold 
bath  may  be  ufed  not  only  with  perfed  fafety, 
but  with  the  utmoft  propriety.  In  this  fituation,  in- 
deed, the  fliock  which  it  gives  the  contlitution  on 
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the  fiift  immerfion  is  more  powerful  than  where 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  previoufly  re- 
duced nearer  to  that  of  the  water,  by  expo- 
fure  to  cold  air,  reft,  or  otherwife.  But  even 
this  ftiock,  which  is  of  itfelf  highly  beneficial 
in  moft  of  thole  complaints  for  which  the 
cold  bath  is  commonly  ufed,  by  exciting  and 
roufing  the  fyftem,  has  a powerful  effed  in  halten- 
ing  as  well  as  increafing  that  returning  glow^  of 
the  fyftem  which  depends  on  its  re- action  ; while, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  body  be  cold  and  chilly 
before  immerlion,  and  efpecially  where  this  fuc- 
ceeds  to  a ftate  of  heat,  the  Ihock,  and  of  courle 
the  benefit,  is  not  only  in  a great  meafure  loft,  but, 
from  the  weaker  re-a£lion  ot  the  fyftem,  its  return- 
ing heat  and  glow  are  lefs  conliderabie,  as  well  as 
more  uncertain.  Hence  arifes  a rule  of  great  im- 
portance, efpecially  in  weakly  delicate  conftitu- 
tions,  ?iot  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  when  cold  and 
chilly,  but  rather  after  being  warmed  a little  wdth 
moderate  exercife,  that  they  may  thus  wdth  more 
certainty  enlure  that  re-adlion  or  glow  ot  the  fy- 
ftem on  coming  out.  The  exercile,  howe-ver,  mull 
not  be  carried  the  length  of  inducing  fatigue  or  a 
conliderabie  perfpiration  ; as  in  either  of  thefe  li- 
tuations  immerfion  in  cold  water  is  attended  witli 
the  utmoft  danger. 

Another  general  rule  refpetfting  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  is,  that  the  immerfion  be  fudden,  and 
not  long  contimied.  The  fuddennefs  of  the  im- 
merlion, by  increafing  the  violence  of  the  Ihock, 
produces  a more  powerful  re-aclion  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  particularly  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; 
'while  its  fnort  continuance,  as  it  removes  the  firll 
or  fedative  effe<ft  of  the  cold  bath,  gives  addi- 
tional vigour  to  its  fecond  or  ftimulant  operation, 
at  the  fame  time,  by  leftening  the  efted  which 
habit  would  otherwife  produce,  it  enfures  the 
longer  continuance  of  this  beneficial  operation. 

T t 3 Attention 
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Attention  to  thefe  diredlions  is  peculiarly  necef- 
lary  m weak  conflitutions. 

It  has  long  been  a queftion  among  medical 
people,  as  well  as  others.  What  was  the  mod  pro- 
per time  of  u/ing  the  cold  bath?  fome  preferring 
the  morning,  others  the  mid-day,  and  fome  the 

^ §^''6  iriy  own  opinion  on 

this  lubjedt,  I would  alledge,  that  provided  it  be 
not  after  nluch  fatigue,  or  under  conliderable 
perfpiration,  or  after  a full  meal,  a peiTon  in  to- 
lerable health  and  vigour  may  qfe  the  cold  bath 
at  any  time  of  day  that  may  be  mod  convenient 
for  him  in  other  refpecis.  With  weakly  and  de- 
licate people,  however,  the  time  of  uling  the  cold 
bath  is  a matter  of  more  importance  ; and  to  all 
fuch  I would  unquedionably  recommend  the 
morning,  in  preference  to  every  other.  The 
fooner  after  repofe  the  cold  bath  is  ufed,  in  this 
lituation,  fo  much  the  better,  as  the  fydem  is  then 
more  drong  and  vigorous,  and  therefore  fitter  to 
withdand  the  diock  of  the  bath,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
duce that  proper  re-a(dion  on  which  its  beneficial 
effedls,  in  a great  meafure,  depend. 

Thgugh  thefe  obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  chiefly  veg?i.xd  fea^bathm^^  yet  they  ap- 
ply almod  equally  to  the  ufe  of  the  frep-water 
hath.  It  has  been  alledged  indeed,  that  fait  wa- 
ter poflefled  powers  very  different,  in  this  refpedf, 
Irom  Irefli  water,  and  fome  phyficians  have  not 
even  fcrupled  to  fpeak  of  its  fuperior  gravity^  &-C. 
That  an  impregnation  with  fait  may  communi- 
cate to  water  properties  diflerent  from  thofe  of 
Ample  water,  it  were  perhaps  ralh  altogether  to 
deny,  as  experience  and  obfervation  feem  to 
ihew  that  immerfion  in  fait  water  may  be  conti- 
nued for  a length  of  time  with  lefs  danger  than 
in  fredi.  This  has  been  attributed  with  fome 
probability  to  the  greater  dimulating  power  of 
the  former.  However  this  may  apply  to  immer- 
fion 
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fion  in  water  when  continued  for  any  confiderable 
time,  I hold,  it  may  be  almoft,  or  indeed  altogether 
overlooked,  when  the  immerlion  is  pradifed  ir> 
the  way  here  recommended,  that  is,  when  it  is 
fudden  and  almoil  injlantaneous.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  it  is  not  from  the  particular  qualities  of  the 
water,  as  impregnated  with  lait  or  otherwHe,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  advantage,  it  is  folely  from 
the  decree  of  cold,  or  the  fuddcnnefs  of  its  appli- 
cation, or,  in  other  words,  from  the  powerful  Ihock 
which,  in  coniequence  of  that,  it  communicates  to 
the  whole  fyftem.  in  this  refped,  however,  fea- 
water  poflefles  fome  advantage  over  river- water, 
that  it  is  generally  of  a more  uniform  temperature, 
and  neither  fo  liable  to  be  alFedted  by  the  heats 
of  fummer  nor  the  cold  of  winter.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  though  fea-hathing  Ihould  perhaps 
be  preferred  to  bathing  in  frejh  water,  when  both 
are  equally  convenient ; yet  wherever,  from  fi- 
tuation  or  other  circumftances,  the  ufe  of  the  for- 
mer becomes  impradlicable,  the  latter  may  com- 
monly fupply  its  place  with  nearly  the  fame  be- 
nefit. 

The JJjower-bath,  from  the  fudden  and  indarif 
taneous  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  and  as  it 
may  be  ufed  of  water  impregnated  with  fait,  pof- 
feffes  all  the  advantages  of  the  others,  while  it  has 
one  advantage  peculiar  to  itfelf,  that  it  may  be 
employed  at  all  times  and  feafons  with  equal 
fafety,  and  almoft  in  every  fituation.  The  only 
attention  required  here,  lefpecls  the  degree  of 
temperature  that  ftiould  be  given  to  the  water 
employed.  This  ought  to  vary  with  the  object 
in  view,  from  its  ufe.  In  general,  however,  when 
its  tonic  and  Jlreiigthening  efteds  are  wanted,  it 
Ihould  not  be  ufed  of  a temperature  above  60°  or 
62 of  Fahrenheit;  or  if  It  may  fometimes  benecef- 
larj,  in  cafes  of  great  debility,  to  ule  it  of  a higher 
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temperature  at  firft,  it  may  be  afterwards  gra 
dually  reduced  to  this,  and  even  to  a lower  tempe 
ratiire.  The  fafeft  range  for  the  cold  bath  in  ge 
neral  is  from  40®  to  60^. 


OF  DRINKING  THE  MINERAL 
WATERS. 

As  this  is  a clafs  of  remedies  of  confiderabk 
diverfity,  and  gt  the  fame  time  poffefled  of  ex- 
tenfive  powers  over  the  human  body,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  add  a few  obfervations  here  re- 
Ipeding  their  variety,  and  the  means  of  diftin- 
guilhing  them,  and  to  point  out  the  chief  of  thofe 
complaints  where  they  may  be  ufed  with  fafetv 
and  ^vantage..  This  becomes  fo  much  the  more 
necellary,  as  patients  very  commonly  have  re- 
courfe  to  their  life  without  any  medical  advice 
and  merely  on  their  own  judgement  of  the  nature 
or  the  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  remedy.  Whatever 
therefore,  may  contribute  in  any  degree  to  re* 
move  prejudice  or  to  corred  opinion,  on  queftioni 
ot  fuch  moment  as  refped  life  or  health,  cannot 

be  deemed  foreign  to  the  objed  of  the  prefent  un- 
dertaking.  ^ 

Mineral  Waters  are  fuch  as  from  their  impreg- 
nation with  foreign  matters,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  effeds  on  the  human  body  different  from 
thole  of  common  water.  As  this  could  not  fail  to  be 
oblerved  evxn  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  fociety,  it 
nnilt  have  drawn  the  attention  of  medical  people 
aimolt  as  foon  as  medicine  became  a dillind 
Icience,  and  engaged  them  in  inquiries  into  the 

nature 
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nature  of  thofe  qualities  on  which  this  peculiarity 
depended.  Though  allured  of  this,  however,  from 
realoning  as  well  as  from  fad,  we  at  the  fame  time 
know,  that  no  dillind  or  accurate  knowledge 
was  procured  on  this  fubjed,  till  towards  the 
middle  ot  the  lalf  century,  and  that  it  is  within 
the  mra  of  the  prejent  only  that  Chemiltry  has 
lent  her  magic  wand  to  unvail  thofe  mylteries 
which  feemed  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  hu- 
man obfervation. 

Mineral  waters  maybe  arranged  into*  four  great 
claffes,  according  to  the  fubftances  which  they 
contain  : Gafeous  or  acidulated  waters,  f aline  or  faft 
waters  ,fulphurous  waters,  and  ferruginous  waters. 


. OF  GASEOUS  WATERS. 

i 

Gafeous  waters  have  long  been  known  to  be  im- 
pregnated  with  an  air  or  gas ; though  the  parti- 
cular  nature  of  this  gas  has  been  but  lately  dis- 
covered. It  is  now  afeertained  to  be  that  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  air,  denominated  by  Dr  Black 
fixed  air,  and  which,  from  its  acid  properties,  and 
the  nature  of  its  compofition,  has  fince  been  called 
carbonic  acid.  Thefe  waters  are  dillinguilhed 
by  their  four  and  poignant  tafte,  by  the  air-bubbles 
which  they  conftantly  emit,  particularly  wlien 
J.aken,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  they  boil. 
They  redden  the  tindure  of  turnfole,  precipitate 
lime  water,  &c,  Thefe  waters,  however,  never 
contain  this  acid  fingly  in  a pure  or  limple  date 
but  always  combined  with  fome  other  fubftances 
as  fome  of  the  alkalies,  iron,  &c. ; and  it  is  only 
when  they  contain  it  in  excels,  or  in  an  unfatu- 
rated  ftate,  that  they  exhibit  all  the  properties 
above  enumerated.  But  as  it  is  chiefly  on  thofe 
pther  fubftances  which  they  contain,  or  at  leaft 
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on  their  combination  with  thefe  by  means  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  that  their  medicinal  virtues  depend, 
they  come  naturally  to  be  conlidered,  in  this  re- 
fpecl,  under  I'ome  of  the  other  clalTes  to  be  treated 
of  afterwards.  1 therefore  fay  nothing  farther  of 
them  here. 

OF  SALINE  OR  SALT  WATERS. 

The  name  of  faline  or  fait  waters  is  confined 
to  thofe  merely  that  contain  this  principle  in 
fufficient  quantity  to  produce  a fenfible  efi'ecl 
upon  the  human  body.  They  are  diftinguiflied 
by  their  general  faline  talte,  diverfihed  how- 
ever according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular 
fait  which  they  contain.  The  falts  moil  gene- 
rally found  in  thefe  waters,  are  fulphate  of  mag- 
nefia,  or  Epfom  fait;  fulphate  of  foda,  or  Glau- 
ber’s fait;  muriate  of  foda,  or  marine  fait ; muriate 
of  lime,  or  calcarous  marine  fait;  muriate  of  mag- 
nelia,  or  marine  fait  with  bafe  of  magnelia. 

Thefe  waters  are  merely  natural  folutions  of 
the  different  neutral  falts,  and  differ  from  thofe 
prepared  in  our  laboratories  only  in  this,  that  they 
fcarcely  ever  contain  any  of  the  falts  in  a pure  or 
feparate  hate,  but  always  combined,  fometimes  to 
the  extent  of  three,  four,  or  even  five,  with  one 
another  in  the  fame  menftruum.  Their  proper- 
ties, therefore,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  as  depending 
upon  the  number  of  thefe  falts,  and  likewife  upon 
their  different  proportions,  (for  they  are  as  diffe- 
rent in  refped;  of  the  quantity  as  the  number  of  the 
falts  which  they  contain),  would  vary  in  a great  I 
meafure  with  thefe.  Thefe  waters,  however,  we 
find,  have  moft  of  them  nearly  the  fame  properties,  i 
and  they  differ  lefs  in  refped  of  the  mode  than  the  ' 
flrength  of  their  adion.  Thus,  it  may  be  obferved 
in  general,  that  moftly  all  of  them  prove  more  or 
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lefs  purgative,  and  that  they  increafe  the  dif- 
charges  by  the  Ikin  or  the  kidneys,  in  proportion 
to  their  dole,  and  the  temperature  of  the  patient. 
When  taken  in  confiderable  quantity  at  a time, 
they  fcarcely  ever  fail  to  prove  purgative ; in 
fmaller  dofes,  if  combined  with  exercife  in  the 
open  air,  or  if  their  action  be  promoted  by  exter- 
nal heat  or  warm  clothes,  they  commonly  acf  as 
diaphoretics  ; while,  if  they  be  taken  in  fmall 
dofes,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  body  is  kept  cool, 
and  without  motion,  they  will  more  generally  pafs 
off  by  the  kidneys,  or  aft  as  diuretics* 

Saline  waters  are  to  be  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  molt  countries  i for,  befrde  that  prodigious 
collection  of  fait  waters  which  is  denominated  fea, 
and  which  is  fo  univerfally  diffufed  over  our  globe, 
there  are  few  mineral  waters  that  do  not  contain 
more  or  lefs  of  a faline  matter.  Thus  moll  of  the 
fulphureous  or  ferruginous  waters  are  likewife  im- 
pregnated with  falts.  But  as  thefe  are  to  be  con- 
lidered  under  the  next  two  clafles,  I fliall  here 
only  offer  one  or  two  obfervations  on  the  fait  waters 
Itridtly  fo  called,  that  is,  thofe  whole  virtues  depend 
on  their  faline  impregnation,  and  I diall  take  fea- 
water  as  an  example,  both  as  being  molt  generally’ 
diffufed,  and  in  molt  frequent  ufe,  and  likewife  be- 
caufe  moll  of  the  other  fait  waters  differ  from 
this  only  in  containing  more  or  lefs  of  fome  of  the 
other  purging  neutral  falts,  which  feems  to  affedl 
the  degree  rather  than  the  manner  of  their  opera- 
tion. 

Sea-water^  in  addition  to  that  fait  fo  generally 
known,  and  ufed  under  the  name  of  common  fait, 
and  which  it  contains  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity, 
in  proportion  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  (for  the 
nearer  to  the  equator,  the  greater  the/quantity  of 
this  fait),  likewife  contains  a confiderable  propor- 
tion 
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tion  of  an  Epforn  or  hitter  purging  falt^  and  fame  cal- 
careous eaith. 

'Fhe  external  application  of  this  water  has  been 
already  noticed  under  the  former  article  of  Sea- 
bathing ; it  is,  however,  fometimes  ufed  in  a more 
partial  manner,  as  an  application  to  fcrophulous 
fweilings  and  fores,  old  ulcers,  and  in  fome  in- 
veterate cutaneous  difeafes,  which  have  been  call- 
ed, improperly  1 believe,  fcorbutic.  In  thefe 
cafes,  along  with  its  external  application,  it  has 
commonly  been  ufed  at  the  iame  time  internally, 
and  often  with  the  belt  fuccefs.  It  generally  re- 
quires, however,  to  be  continued  for  a great  length 
cf  time,  to  obtain  all  the  benefit  from  it  which  its 
life  is  capable* of  adminiftering. 

When  taken  internally  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, fea-water  ads  as  a purgative.  It  taken  in 
moderation,  how^ever,  it  is  not  attended  with  the 
debilitating  effeds  that  commonly  arife  from  the 
life  of  moft  other  purgatives.  While  it  ftimulates 
the  tlomach  and  intefiines,  it  at  the  fame  time 
improves  the  appetite,  and  promotes  digefiion ; it 
increafes  the  different  fecretions,  produces  third, 
and  feems  to  warm  and  ftimulate  the  whole  fy- 
ftem.  From  thefe  effeds,  and  particularly  from 
our  being  able  to  continue  its  ufe  for  a great 
length  of  time,  not  only  without  w’eakening  the 
conditution,  but  while  we  were  evidently  impro- 
ving and  drenglhening  it,  it  has  been  found  fer- 
viceable  in  feveral  of  thofe  chronic  complaints 
where  ether  remedies  had  either  failed  of  fuc- 
cels,  or  where  their  continuance  might  have 
been  attended  with  danger. 

In  fpeaking  of  fea-bathing,  I had  already  occa- 
fion  to  take  notice  of  the  ufe  of  that  remedy  in 
that  various  tribe  of  complaints  c^Mt&Jloniuchic  or 
dyspeptic.  It  may  here,  however,  be  proper  to  ob- 
ierve,  that  the  adion  of  the  cold  bath,  in  this  li- 
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tuation,  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  the  wa- 
ter internally*  It  fhould  not  be  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  produce  much  purging,  but  merely 
to  the  extent  of  keeping  the  bowels  rather  lax 
and  open.  Ufed  in  this  way,  it  proves  highly 
ferviceable  in  moft  dyfpeptic  complaints,  not 
merely  by  ftimulating  the  llomach  and  bowels, 
and  thus  promoting  digeftion,  but  likewil’e  by  re- 
moving that  obftinate  coftivenefs,  which  is  one  of 
the  mod  troublefome  fymptoms  of  this  clifeafe. 

In  full grofs  habits^  where,  from  too  great 
a quantity  of  nourilhment  being  taken  in,  or  from 
. too  little  exercife  being  ufed,  the  whole  fydem 
becomes  at  lad  foul  and  bloated,  and  as  it  were  op- 
prefled  with  its  own  fupport,  the  ufe  of  this  re- 
medy proves  of  great  fervice.  By  its  irritating  and 
purgative  ededs  on  the  alimentary  canal,  it  ads 
like  a kind  of  drain  on  the  conditution,  by  carry- 
ing off  its  fuperfluous  humours,  wliile  its  general 
dimulating  and  heating  ededs  on  the  fydem  tend 
to  prev'ent  their  farther  accumulation.  Ufed  in 
this  view,  it  may  be  taken  more  freely  than  in 
dyfpeptic  complaints,  and  may  with  fufety  and 
propriety  be  carried  the  length  of  producing  con- 
liderable  purging.  When  once  the  fiiperabundant 
humours  have  in  a great  meafure  been  evacuated 
in  this  way,  the  internal  ufe  of  this  remedy  is 
then  to  be  combined  with  its  external  applica- 
tion in  the  form  of  fea-bathing.  Here  again, 
as  we  look  rather  to  its  Jlimulating  and  tonic 
powers  than  to  its  purgative  quality^  it  may  be 
ufed  in  fmaller  dofes. 

Sea-water  has  likewife  been  found  beneficial  in 
fome  cafes  of  worms.  From  the  advantage  de- 
. 'rived  from  tlie  ufe  of  other  purgatives  in  expcl- 
ing  w’orms,  the  ufe  of  fea-water  in  this  complaint 
may  be  eafily  explained.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  its  beneficial  efieds  here  may  with  more  pro- 
priety 
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priety  be  imputed  to  its  bracing  and  ftrengthening 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  preventing  their 
produdion.  At  any  rate,  as  it  ads  in  both  thefe 
ways,  it  may  be  eafily  imagined  to  be  a ufeful  re- 
medy in  this  troublefome  difeafe. 

Of  all  thofe  difeafes,  however,  in  which  fea-water 
has  been  found  ufeful,  there  are  perhaps  none  where 
its  ufe  has  been  attended  with  more  remarkable 
benefit,  than  in  the  earlier  itages  of  fcrophula. 
Even  here,  like  every  other  remedy,  it  no  doubt 
often  fails ; but  in  general  it  is  ftill  our  chief  de- 
pendence, our  firlt  as  well  as  our  lait  refort. 

As  it  often  requires,  to  produce  its  full  eflfed 
here,  to  be  continued  for  a gieat  length  of  time, 
frequently  for  years  together,  it  fhould  be  taken 
only  in  moderate  dofes,  fufficient  to  keep  the 
bowels  open,  without  producing  purging.  With 
its  internal  ufe,  too,  its  external  application,  in  the 
form  of  cold  bath,  ought  never  to  be  omitted, 
■\yhere  the  flrength  and  other  circumftances  of 
the  patient  admit.  It  is  like  wife  frequently  ufed 
as  an  application  to  the  fore  or  fwelling ; and  as 
1 believe  it  to  be  juft  as  effedual  as  any  other  ap- 
plication, I fee  no  impropriety  in  continuing  the 
practice.  It  may  be  juft  obferved  here,  that,  along 
with  this  courfe,  the  occalional  ufe  of  the  bark, 
with  plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open  air,  are  very 
properly  conjoined,  as  conducing  to  the  general 
indication  of  bracing  and  ftrengthening  the  fy- 
ftem. 


OF  SULPHUREOUS  WATERS. 

These  waters,  as  their  name  imports,  have  long 
been  fuppofed  to  contain  a real  fulphur  in  folu- 
tion,  from  the  fmell  they  emit,  and  from  the  pro- 
perty they  polfefs  of  tinging  filver.  A more  care- 
ful examination  of  their  contents,  however,  has 
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afcertained  that  they  never  contain  pure  fulphur. 
This  fubilance  indeed  is  not  capable  of  being  dif- 
folved  in  water ; and  it  is  only  in  combination 
with  alkaline  fubftanc.es,  or  in  the  ftate  of  a liver 

fulphur,  that  it  is  ever  found  diflblved  in  mine- 
ral waters.  But  more  commonly  thefe  waters 
owe  their  fulphureous  qualities  and  appearance, 
not  to  an  alkaline  fulphur,  but  to  a fulphurated 
hydrogenous  gas,  which  they  hold  in  folution.  It 
is  to  this  gas  that  the  highly  fetid  fmell  which 
they  emit,  fomewhat  refembling  rotten  eggs,  is 
to  be  attributed,  and  likewife  that  depolition  of 
fulphur  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  is  produ- 
ced in  confequence  of  a decompofition  of  this  gas. 
Befide  the  alkaline  fulphurs,  or  fulphurated  hy- 
drogenous gas,  with  which  thefe  waters  are  all 
more  or  lefs  impregnated,  they  likewife  raoftly 
contain  fome  of  the  neutral  falts.  The  celebra- 
ted wells  of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  of  Harrow- 
gate  in  England,  contain  a conliderable  quantity 
of  fea-falt,  and  a fmall  portion,  as  is  fuppofed,  of 
a calcareous  Glauber’s  fait.  As  St  Bernard’s  well 
near  Edinburgh  feems  to  be  poffefled  of  nearly 
the  fame  properties  with  thefe,  it  probably  holds 
fimilar  matters  in  folution,  though  1 do  not  know 
that  any  analylis  of  this  water,  fufficiently  accu- 
rate to  put  this  matter  beyond  doubt,  has  ever 
been  accomplilhed. 

The  lulphureous  waters  poflefs  nearly  the  fame 
properties,  and  are  ufed  moftly  in  the  fame  dif- 
eafes,  with  the  faline.  Taken  in  conliderable 
quantity  they  commonly  prove  purgative;  in 
Imaller  dofes  they  more  ealily  pals  off  by  the 
Ikin  and  kidneys.  They  have  been  found  e- 
qually  ferviceable  with  the  lalt  in  a variety  of 
dyfpeptic  o\ j%machic  < omplaints  ; in  various  cafes 
ot  worms,  and  where  ihe  ftomach  and  intellines 
b-ave  been  loaded  with  a vncid  flime.  They  are 
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daily  ufed  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  in  a number 
of  the  different  cutaneous  affeclions  \ nor  have  their 
good  effeds  been  lefs  conTpicuous  than  the  for- 
mer, in  thofe  full  grofs  habits,  where  luxury  and 
indolence  have  jointly  confpired  to  opprefs  the  con^ 
Ititution,  and  to  undermine  the  health.  In  ftro- 
phula  likewife,  the  ufe  of  thefe  waters  lias  often 
been  attended  with  the  happieft  effedls ; in  fhort, 
in  all  thofe  complaints  where  the  faline  have  pro- 
ved beneficial,  the  ufe  of  thele  has  in  general  been 
attended  with  nearly  the  fame  fuccefs.  As  thefe 
waters,  efpecially  the  Harrowgate,  are  ccnfiderably 
purgative,  they  Ihoulcl  not  be  taken  in  large 
dofes;  we  trufl  more  to  their  How  and  gradual 
operation,  when  continued  for  a length  of  time, 
than  to  their  violent  purgative  effecls.  In  ge- 
neral, they  may  be  ufed  from  one  pint  to  two  or 
three  daily,  more  or  Icfs  according  to  the  age  and 
flrength  of  the  patient. 


OF  FERRUGINOUS  WATERS. 

Fortunately  thefe  waters,  as  they  are  per- 
haps more  extenfively  ufeful,  are  likewife  more 
generally  diffufed,  than  cither  the  faline  or  the 
fiilphureous.  There  is  fcarcely  a parilh  in  this 
country  that  does  not  contain  a water  impregna- 
ted with  iron,  and  but  few  diftrids  where  it 
may  not  be  met  with,  not  only  in  great  plenty, 
but  often  of  different  qualities. 

Waters  are  known  to  contain  iron,  or  to  be 
chalybeates,  from  their  aftringent  tafte,  from  their 
linking  a dark  colour  with  an  infufion  of  galls, 
which  is  generally  more  or  lefs  deep  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  the  water, 
and  from  their  exhibiting  a blue  colour  with  a fo- 
lution  of  prufliate  of  lime.  The  iron  contained 
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iti  theie  waters  was  formerly  believed  to  be  kept 
in  folution  by  means  of  the  fulphuric  acid;  and 
they  were  all  fuppoied  to  contain  true  ful- 
phares  of  iron.  Later  difcoverics,  however,  have 
given  us  more  accurate  ideas  of  their  nature. 
Irom  them  we  learn,  that  chalybeate  waters 
feldom,  though  they  do  fometimes,  contain  ful- 
phates  of  iron  ; and  that  the  iron,  inftead  of 
being  rendered  foluble  in  the  water  by  means 
ot  the  fulphuric  acid,  is  commonly  held  diffol- 
ved  by  the  carbonic.  Of  this  lalt  clafs  of  w^a- 
ters,  again,  or  of  fuch  as  contain  carbonates  of 
iron,  we  find  two  different  kinds.  In  the  one,  the 
acid  exifis  only  in  combination  with  the  iron,  and 
in  fufijcient  quantity  merely  to  hold  that  metal 
in  folution  ; in  the  other,  itexifis  likewife  in  a fe- 
parate  uncombined  ftate,  fo  as  to  communicate 
fome  degree  of  poignancy  or  fournefs  to  the  w'aters. 
Befide  the  metallic  impregnations  with  w'hich  all 
of  ihefe  w^aters  are  charged,  many  of  them  like- 
wife  contain  different  neutral  falts  in  folution,  as 
fea-falt,  a calcareous  Glauber’s  fait,  &-c.  The  mi- 
neral waters  of  Dunfe  in  Scotland,  and  of  Tun- 
bridge, Buxton,  &c.  in  England,  are  of  the  firfi; 
fort ; thofe  of  Scarborough,  Cheltenham,  &c. 
in  England,  are  of  the  latter. 

Thefe  w'aters  are  all  of  them,  more  or  lefs  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  metal  they  con- 
tain, allringent  and  ftimulant.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  f^aline  matters  contained  in  them  are  in 
Juch  abundance  as  to  produce  a purgative  effedt. 
But  their  operation,  as  chalybeates,  is  always  more 
nr  lefs  aftringent.  They  ftimulate  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  increafe  the  appetite,  and  promote 
digeftion  ; they  quicken  and  invigorate  the  circu- 
lation, give  additional  tone  and  vigour  to  the  muf- 
cular  fibres,  and  warm  and  ftrengthen  the  whole 
fyflem.  Hence  they  are  found  beneficial  in  com- 
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plaints  of  the  flomach  and  bowels  arifing  from  de- 
bility, and,  in  general,  in  moll;  dyfpeptic  com- 
plaints. In  many  of  thofe  difeafes  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  female  fex,  the  ufe  of  thefe  waters  is 
attended  with  great  advantage.  In  all  immode- 
rate difcharges  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  that  are 
at  the  fame  time  accompanied  wdth  fymptoms  of 
general  debility,  and  likewife  in  that  ferous  or 
puriform  difcharge,  the  whites,  thefe  waters  may, 
in  general,  from  their  aftringent  and  tonic  effeds, 
be  ufed  W'ith  much  benefit.  They  are  likewife 
employed  wdth  equal  efficacy  in  another  female 
complaint,  that  would,  at  firil  light  at  leall,  feem 
diredly  oppolite  to  the  firlt  of  thefe  difeafes.  In 
what  is  called  a retention  of  the  menfes,  or  when 
the  menfes  do  not  appear  about  the  ufual  period, 
at  the  fame  time  that  a number  of  other  fymp- 
toms occur,  (known  to  depend  upon  a retention, 
from  their  being  commonly  relieved  wdien  menltru- 
ation  is  reftored),  as  head-ach,  pain  of  the  back  and 
loins,  lots  of  appetite,  wdth  other  fymptoms  of  dyf- 
pepfia,  palenels  and  llaccidity  of  the  whole  body, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  general  debility,  conftitu- 
ting  what  is  called  chlorofis,  green  ficknefs  ; — in 
this  date  of  the  fyllem,  the  ufe  of  chalybeate  wa- 
ters, joined  with  exercife  and  country-air,  often 
prove  highly  beneficial.  By  removing  that  debility 
on  which  a retention  in  this  cafe,  as  w^ell  as  a preter- 
natural difcharge  in  the  former,  depended,  thefe  wa- 
ters contribute  equally  to  the  cure  of  both  difeafes ; 
which,  however  different  or  even  oppolite  they 
may  leem  in  their  efi'eds,  yet  depend  upon  the 
fame  general  caufe.  Thefe  waters,  in  llrort,  may 
be  ufed  with  great  advantage  in  all  cafes  of  ge- 
neral debility,  which  require  the  ufe  of  tonic  re- 
medies, and  where  the  general  indication  is  to 
brace  and  firengthen  the  fyftem  : while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  equally  dangerous  in  all 
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thofe  difeafes  that  are  accompanied  with  any  de- 
gree of  fever  or  inflammation,  or  wherever  the  in- 
dication in  general  is  to  leflen  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  and  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
fyflem. 

Patients  in  general  Ihould  begin  with  final!  dofes 
of  chalybeate  waters,  and  increafe  thefe  gradually 
in  proportion  to  the  eflfe(fl:,as  many  of  them  are  very 
flrong,  and  prove  confiderably  heating.  The  com- 
mon dofe  at  firll  is  one  or  two  gills,  to  be  afterwards 
increafed  to  one  or  two  pints,  which  fhould  be  taken 
of  a morning  before  breakfaft,  at  different  draughts, 
interpofing  fome  time  betwixt  each  draught. 
The  intervals  fhould  be  employed  in  walking, 
dancing,  or  the  like  ; and  when  the  patient  has 
finiflied  his  whole  dole,  he  fliould  faffer  fom^  time 
to  elapie,  which  ought  to  be  fpent  in  the  fame 
way,  before  he  proceed  to  breakfaft.  If  the  wa- 
ters fhould  prove  too  heating  and  irritating  at  firft, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  lofe  a little  blood, 
or  to  take  fomc  gentle  cooling  phyfic.  During 
a courfe  of  the  waters,  great  moderation  in  the 
life  of  ftrong  liquors  is,  from  the  heating  qua- 
lity of  the  waters,  abfolutely  neceffary  ; though 
a few  glaffes  of  fome  generous  wine  after  din- 
ner may  not  only  be  allowed  with  fafety,  but 
fhould  even  be  recommended,  as  coinciding  with 
the  general  intention  of  the  courfe,  which  is  to 
brace  and  flrengthen  the  fyflem.  The  diet  alfo 
fhould  be  regulated  on  the  fame  principle ; it 
ought  to  be  light  and  nourifliing,  but  taken  in 
moderate  quantity  ; and  heavy  fuppers,  in  parti- 
cular, ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Nor  fliould 
exercife,  which  is  of  itfelf  fo  powerful  a means  of 
bracing  and  ftrengthening  the  conftitiltion,  be 
omitted  in  one  fhape  or  other,  during  a courfe 
of  chalybeate  waters,  where,  if  it  be  not  abfolute- 
ly neceffary,  it  is  at  leaft  highly  beneficial : it 
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ought  to  be  ufed  regularly,  but  not  in  excefs. 
Riding  on  horfeback,  or  perhaps,  where  the  litua- 
tion  of  the  patient  will  admit  of  it,  walking,  is 
one  of  the  bell  modes  of  taking  exercife.  This 
may  be  rendered  Hill  farther  beneficial  by  fo:ne 
object  that  may  at  the  fame  time  amule  and  oc- 
cupy the  mind,  as  fqme  country-fport,  as  Ihoot- 
ing  or  fifliing,  or  fome  game. 


OF’WARM  MINERAL  WATERS. 

The  mineral  waters  that  have  already  been  ta- 
ken notice  of,  differ  from  common  water  in  con- 
taining a mineral  impregnation,  whilft  they  at  the 
the  fume  time  retain  the  temperature  of  the  com- 
mon water  in  their  neighbourhood.  There  are, 
however,  other  waters  which,  whilll  they  contain 
fome  mineral  bodies  in  lolution,  at  the  fame  time 
poffefs  a higher  degree  of  temperature  than  com- 
mon water.  Thefe  are  didinguilhed  by  the  name 
warm  mbieral  water hav^e  been  arranged, 
like  the  former,  into  different  dalles,  according 
to  the  particular  mineral  held  in  folution. 

It  feeir.s  probable,  however,  that  the  virtues  of 
thefe  waters,  at  leail  when  ufed  as  medicines  in- 
ternally, depend  on  their  mineral  impregnation, 
and' not  on  the  few  degrees  of  higher  tempera- 
ture they  poffefs  above  other  mineral  waters.  In 
this  relpecT:,  therefore^  there  appears  but  little 
foundation  for  inllituting  different  claffes  of  the 
warm  mineral  waters,  or  for  feparating  them  from 
the  cold  mineral  waters  which  poffels  a fimilar 
impregnation.  At  any  rate,  as  very  few  and  but 
little  variety  of  warm  mineral  waters  are  found 
in  this  country,  I (hall  take  no  farther  notice  of 
them  in  this  place,  than  juft  to  mention  one  or 
two  of  the  molt  celebrated,  and  that  rather  with 
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a view  to  their  efFecls  when  applied  externally,  in 
the  form  of  baths^  pumps,  or  water-falls,  than  from 
anv  convidiun  ot'  their  fuperior  eliicacy  as  inter- 
nal remedies. 

The  principal  warm  mineral  waters  in  this 
country,  are  thofe  ot  Bath  and  B idol  in  the 
county  of  Someriet,  and  of  Matlock  and  Buxton 
in  the  county  of  Deiby.  Thofe  of  Bath  and 
Matlock,  befide  their  ferriigenous  impregn.ition, 
which  is  but  weak,  contain  likewiCe  fome  of  the 
neutral  falts,  as  fea-falt,  and  a Glauber’s  falt^  with 
fome  calcareous  earth,  &c.  whilll  thofe  of  Brillol 
and  Buxton  are  qhiefly  impregnated  with  fome 
neutral  or  earthy  falts,  as  Glauber’s  fait,  fea  fait, 
a calcareous  Glauber’s  fait,  with  fome  calcareous 
earth,  Stc.  without  affording  any  evident  figns  of 
containing  iron. 

As  thefe  waters  differ  from  one  another  in  re- 
fped  of  the  metallic  matters  they  contain,  they 
differ  likewife  with  regard  to  their  degree  of  tem- 
perature. The  Bath  waters,  upon  the  whole,  are 
the  warmed,  though  even  of  thefe  there  be  a con- 
liderable  difference  in  the  different  fprings.  The 
water,  in  the  hotteft  fource  of  what  is  called  the 
King’s  Bath,  railed  the  mercury,  according  to  Dr 
Lucas,  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  as  high  as 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  while  that  of  the  Croft 
Bath  raifed  it  only  to  one  hundred  and  fixteen. 
Some  trials  by  other  gentlemen,  while  they  make 
the  heat  of  thefe  waters  lefs,  ellablifli  yet  a more 
conliderable  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
different  fources.  According  to  Mr  Howard, 
the  water  of  the  Klnifs -bath  pump  railed  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen, 
that  of  the  Hot-balh  pump,  to  one  hundred  and 
fourteen,  and  of  the  Crofs-bath  pump  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eight. 

Of  the  other  warm  mineral  waters,  the  heat  is 
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confiderably  lefs ; that  of  Matlock  water,  accor- 
ding to  fome  accounts,  is  71^;  according  to  others, 
only  65®.  The  Briftol  waters,  according  to  Dr 
Lucas,  raife  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  to  83^;  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Sutherland,- to  76°.  Buxton  bath, 
according  to  lome  accounts,  raifes  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  to  94*^,  whilft  others  again  make 
the  heat  of  this  water  only  86°. 

Thefe  waters  taken  internally  are  found  bene- 
ficial in  nearly  the  fame  complaints  with  the  cold 
mineral  waters.  The  ferrugenous^  particularly 
thofe  of  Bath,  (for  Matlock  is  a very  weak  chaly- 
beate water),  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  complaints 
of  the  Jlomach  and  bowels  arifing  from  weaknefs^ 
in  all  dyfpeptic^  hypochondriacal^  and  hyjleric  dif- 
orders.  They  have  likewife  been  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  fcrophula,  and  in  lome  of  thofe  difeafes 
peculiar  to  the  female  fex,  as  in  an  increafed  dif- 
charge  of  the  menfes,  the  whites,  and  in  the  various 
fymptoms  of  green  Jicknefs,  or  what  has  been  call- 
ed a retention  of  the  menfes.  As  thefe  complaints 
commonly  depend  upon,  or  are  connedled  with 
more  or  lefs  debility,  it  may  be  eafily  imagined, 
from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  that  by  re- 
moving this  debility  they  will  often  obviate  thofe 
diforders  that  are  its  immediate  confequence. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  waters  requires  the  fame  cau- 
tion as  the  other  chalybeates.  They  are  to  be 
avoided  in  all  inflammatory  and  febrile  diforders 
attended  with  heat,  thirfl,  &c.  The  faline  are 
ufed  precifely  in  the  fame  difeafes  with  the  cold  fa- 
line  waters,  and  under  fimilar  leftriaions.  They 
have  likewife  been  fuppofed  ufeful  m confiimptions, 
and  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  accompanied  with  hedic 
fever.  As  their  analyfis  affords,  however,  but  very 
little  faline  matter,  I am  not  inclined  to  attribute 
much  efficacy  to  them,  beyond  that  of  Ample  di- 
lution with  a tepid  fluid,  and  would  impute  their 
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Other  good  effects  in  a great  meafure  to  the  circum- 
ftances  with  which  their  ufe  is  commc^ly  accompa- 
nied, fuch  as  change  of  air,  fcene,  company,  regu- 
larity and  moderation  in  point  of  exercife,  diet,  &-Ci 
But  it  is  chiefly  when  ufed  externally^  in  the 
form  of  baths  ox:  pumps,  that  the  warm  mineral  wa- 
ters have  proved  fuch,  powerful  remedies  ; at  lead, 
as  their  external  ufe  has  commonly  in  thefe  litua- 
tions  been  combined  with  their  internal,  their 
good  effeds  may  with  much  probability  be  in  a 
great  meafure  imputed  to  the  former,  b'or  the 
cure,'  at  leaf!:  the  relief,  of  gouty  and  rheumatic 
complaints,  the  ufe  of  thefe  warm  baths  has  long 
been  juftly  celebrated.  They  have  likewife  been 
found  extremely  beneficial  in  paralytic  com- 
plaints, and  fome  other  nervous  difeafes.  But 
perhaps  the  mofl  fuccefsful  application  of  thefe 
waters  has  been  to  weak,  paralytic,  or  fprained 
limbs,  and  to Jliff  joints.  In  thefe  fituations  they 
have  frequently  been  attended  with  the  mofl: 
wonderful  fuccefs.  They  are  ufed  Amply  by 
pumping  the  waters  upon  the  limb  or  joint  that 
is  affeded.  In  this  manner  rigid  joints  and  weak 
limbs,  that  had  refilled  almofl;  every  other  remedy, 
have  been  often  completely  cured  in  the  courfe 
of  a fhort  time. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DIET, 

Chiejly  with  a View  to  point  out  a more  wholefomc 
and  lefs  expenjive  Mode  of  living  to  the  lower 
Clajfes  of  Society, 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS.  •' 

The  fubjed  of  diet  conftitutes,  on  many  ac- 
counts, an  inquiry  of  great  importance,  as  well  as 
difficulty.  The  human  body,  like  that  of  every 
organifed  being,  is  liable,  from  the  mere  exer- 
cife  of  its  fundions,  to  a gradual  but  incelTant 
wafte.  To  repair  this  conflant  lofs,  a continual 
fupply  of  food  or  aliment  is  required ; and  Nature, 
we  find,  has  accordingly  provided  a great  variety 
for  this  purpofe.  As  thefe,  hov/ever,  differ  elfen- 
tially  from  one  another,  not  only  in  the  quantity^ 
but  likewife  in  the  quality^  of  the  nouriffiment 
which  they  aftbrd,  they  are  thus  calculated  to 
produce  very  different  elfeds. 

If  this  could  not  fail  to  be  obferved  in  a found 
and  healthy  (late  of  the  human  body,  it  mult 
have  been  ffill  more  confpicuous  in  a ftate  of  dif- 
eafe,  where  the  flighteft  caufes  often  produce  the 
molt  powerful  eff'edls.  Thus  phyficians,  we  find, 
have,  at  all  times,  from  the  earlieft  records  of  me- 
dicine down  to  the  prefent  times,  paid  great  at- 
tention to  this  fubje^t.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier  pe- 
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viods  of  its  hiftory,  medicine  feems  fcarcely  to 
have  ventured  farther  than  to  regulate  the  diet, 
and  to  adjult  the  regimen,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe.  Phylicians  were  as  yet  urtac- 
quainted  with  moll  of  thofe  powerful  remedies 
that  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  Materia. 
Medica ; they  therefore  necelTarily  trufted  the 
cure  of  moil  difeafes  to  the  flower  operations  of 
diet  and  regimen.  Thefe,  with  the  ancients,  were 
of  the  fil'd  importance,  and  treated  with  the  moil 
minute  and  curious  attention  ; with  them,  in  llioit, 
tliey  were  every  thing.  Though  not  viewed  pre- 
cifeJy  in  the  fame  light  by  the  moderns,  lince  the 
difcovery  of  fo  many  more  powerful  remedies, 
dill,  however,  as  they  may  either  counteracfl  or 
iiflid  the  operation  of  thefe,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
it  has  been  judged  proper  to  employ  tliem,  or,  as 
in  many  cales  where  the  operation  of  more  potent 
medicines  might  be  doubtful,  or  even  dangerous, 
we  trud  the  cure  to  them  alone,  on  thefe  accounts, 
they  merit  the  utmod  attention  even  from  the 
modern  phyfician.  Thisfubjedl,  as  being  already 
noticed  in  the  beginnings  of  this  Work,  will  be  pro- 
fecuted  no  farther  here. 

But  the  influence  of  diet,  great  and  decifive  as 
it  is  in  this  refpect,  is  not  limited  to  the  etfedls 
produced  on  the  body,  it  extends  alfo  to  the  mind. 
Of  the  particular  way  or  manner  in  which  body 
operates  on  mind,  or  how  that  which  is  material 
ads  upon  what  is  immaterial^  we  are,  and  perhaps 
ever  fliall  be,  completely  ignorant.  Though  ig- 
norant ol  the  mode,  however,  the  operation  itfelf  is 
not  the  lefs  a matter  of  every  day’s  obfervation 
and^expeiience.  Thus  the  influence  of  food  on 
the  temper  and  paflions,  however  this  may  be  ex- 
plained, whether  as  depending  on  the  quality  or 
merely  on  the  quantity  of  nourifliment  it  contains, 
has  been  long  obferved,  and  is  beyond  all  difpute. 
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The  difference  betwixt  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  in  this  refped,  is  very  remarkable  both  in 
man  and  likewife  in  inferior  animals.  In  thefe 
laft,  indeed,  the  difference  betwixt  the  carnive- 
rousand  the  herbaceous,  may  be  partly  explained, 
perhaps,  on  the  fcore  of  inftind:  or  of  natural  dif- 
pofition.  But  were  this  even  fufficient  to  account 
for  the  difference  betwixt  the  ferocity  and  cruel- 
ty of  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  and  the  mildnefs  and 
gentlenefs  of  the  ox  or  the  Iheep,  flill  Ibme  other 
principle  would  be  neceffary  to  explain  a fimilar 
diverfity  among  animals  of  the  fame  fpccies,  and 
confequently  of  a fimilar  natural  difpofition  ; and 
the  fubjedl  feems  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
moralift  and  phiiofopher,  to  inquire  how  far  the 
cruel  vindidive  difpofition  of  the  Tartar  may  de- 
pend on  the  horfe-flefli  which  he  devours,  or  the 
mild  and  gentle  charader  of  the  Hindoo^  upon  the 
vegetable  aliment  on  which  he  fubfills. 

Thefe  views  of  this  fubjed,  as  conneded  with 
medicine  or  with  morals^  however  well  calculated 
to  intereft  the  pliyfician  and  the  phiiofopher,  yet 
want  the  attradion  of  that  general  intereft  which 
in  another  point  of  view  it  ftill  poffeffes.’  It  is 
chiefly  from  its  connedion  with  political  oeco-> 
nomy,  that  the  fubjed  of  food  or  nutriment 
derives  it  power  of  interefting  the  general  reader. 
As  the  population,  and  confequently  the  wealth 
of  a ftate,  depend,  in  a great  meafure,  on  the  fa- 
cility of  procuring  fubfiftence,  this  again  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  produced, 
or  to  its  OEconomical  application,  for  the  fupport 
of  man.  The  firft  refpeds  the  various  operations 
of  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  £tc. ; the  fe- 
cond  relates  to  the  different  oeconomical  and  cu- 
linary proceffes  that  are  or  may  be  employed  to 
procure  the  greateft  quantity  of  nourifhment  from 

any 
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any  given  produce  ; to  this  part  of  the  fubjedl  we 
fhall  confine  our  attention  at  prefent. 


OF  NUTRITION  IN  GENERAL. 


Nutrition  is  that  particular  operation  of  the 
oeconomy  whereby  animals  and  vegetables  con- 
vert foreign  fubflances  into  a fimilar  matter  with 
themfelves,  and  apply  this  either  for  the  purpofe 
of  extending  their  growth,  or  of  repairing  their 
conflant  watle.  In  both  clafles  the  procefs  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a fimilar  nature;  only,  like  its  other 
fundions,  it  feems  to  be  more  fimple  in  the  vege- 
table. While  vegetables,  fo  far  as  we  yet  know 
with  certainty,  act  only  on  air  and  water,  and  by’ 
decompofing  thele  furnifh  all  the  various  produds 
of  vegetation ; animals  are  capable  of  deriving 
fubfiflence  from  all  the  different  fpecies  of  the  ve- 
getable and  animal  kingdom;  notindifcriminately, 
however,  as  we  find  fome  animals  lubfifl  wholly  on 
the  one  clafs,  fome  entirely  on  the  other ; while 
man,  as  well  as  a few  other  animals,  generally 
fublift  on  both. 

The  queltion,  Whether  man  be  a carniverous  or 
a graniverous  animal,  has  been  often  keenly  agi- 
tated, and  has  found  many  partizans  on  bothfides. 
It  will,  however,  be  ealily  decided,  if,  inllead  of 
liflening  to  the  different  theories  of  authors  on  this 
lubjed,  we  attend  only  to  reafon  and  experience. 
In  the  firft  place,  we  find,  from  the  ftrudure  of 
his  teeth,  as  well  as  of  his  digeftiv'e  organs,  that 
man  was  not  deligned  folely  either  for  the  one  or 
the  other;  for  if  his  teeth  and  fiomach  in  fome  de- 
gree refemble  the  carniverous,  his  intcftines  re- 
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femble  in  fome  meafure  the  graniverous,  poflefling 
an  intermediate  charadler,  as  it  were,  betwixt  the 
tw’o  extremes. 

To  confirm  this  argument  derived  from  analogy, 
it  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  nunkind  have, 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country,  unlefs  reflrained 
by  religious  prejudices  or  political  inilitutions, 
derived  their  fubliftance  partly  from  the  one 
clafs,  partly  from  the  other.  We  know,  however, 
from  adual  experiment,  that  an  animal  purely  car- 
niverolis  cannot  fubfift  entirely  on  vegetables ; 
and,  vice  verfa^  that  a graniverous  animal  cannot 
fubfift  on  animal  food  ; as  the  galtric  liquors  of 
thefe  different  claftes  diflblve  only  that  particular 
fpecies  of  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  for 
which  their  organs  are  adapted.  Mankind,  there- 
fore, we  find  from  reafon  as  well  as  experience,  is 
equally  defigned  for  either,  or  m.ore  properly  for 
both. 


OF  animal  food. 


That  animal  food,  notwithflanding  of  the  opi- 
nion  of  many  learned  and  ingenious  men  to  the 
contrary,  forms  a proper  nourifbment  for  the  hu- 
man body,  I think  fufliciently  eftabhfhed  from 
the  univerfal  prediledion  in  its  favour,  as  w’ell  as 
from  the  refult  of  general  experience.  I wmuld 
obferve  farther,  that,  under  proper  reftridions  and 
limitations,  it  forms  a better  and  tnore  wholejbme 
nourijhment  for  man,  than  even  vegetables.  The 
reftridions  and  limitations  noticed  here,  I think, 
are  chiefly  the  following.  In  the  firft  place,  it  ought 
not  to  be  begun  too  early  in  life,  nor  continued  too 
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late,  nor  given  in  large  quantities  at  firll,  but  in- 
troduced gradually,  fo  as  to  become  the  chief  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  at  lead  at  one  meal  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  This  is  peculiarly  proper,  and  even  necef- 
fary,  during  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  when, 
from  the  great  exertions  both  of  body  and  mind, 
a laj-ger  fupply  of  nourifliment  is  required,  than 
either  in  xht  previous  or  after  periods  of  human 
life.  During  the  earlier  period  of  life,  that  is, 
'from  infancy  to  manhood,  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  body,  as  v/ell  as  its  inceffant  aclivity,  would 
at  firft  light  feem  peculiarly  to  require  the  fup- 
port  of  animal  food.  This  would  unqueftionably 
be  the  cafe,  but  for  thole  inftitutions  of  civilifed 
fociety,  which,  in  a great  meafure  reprelTing  bodily 
exertion,  tie  man  down  at  this  period  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind,  or  to  the  acquifition  of  fome 
trade  or  profeffion.  Where  perfedl  freedom  of 
bodily  exertion,  how^ever,  is  allowed  at  this  period, 
animal  food  may  be  indulged  in  pretty  freely, 
only  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  from  the  more 
vigorous  date  of  the  digellive  organs,  the  fame 
quantity  of  food  atfords,  at  this  period,  a greater 
proportion  of  nutriment  than  afterw'ards.  To- 
w'ards  the  decline  of  life,  again,  the  digellive 
powers  being  weakened,  nature  is  rather  opprefT- 
ed  than  lupported  by  a large  fupply  of  animal 
food  ; and  from  the  highly  alkalelcent,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  putrefcent  Hate  of  the  humours,  at  this  time, 
vegetable  diet,  at  lead  in  a great  part,  feems  pe- 
culiarly required. 

In  the  next  place,  animal  food  Ihould  at  no 
time  be  ufed  by  itfelf,  but  always  with  a confi- 
derable  proportion  of  vegetable  aliment.  This 
diredlion,  at  all  times  neceflary,  becomes  pecu- 
liarly fo  when  the  animal  food,  inllead  of  being 
ufed  in  a freib  and  recent  date,  is  taken  after  be- 
ing falted  and  kept  for  a confiderable  time,  and 
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not  infrequently  after  being  fpoiled,  and  almolt 
putrid.  Whether  in  Inch  iituations  it  acduully 
induce  a putrid  date  of  the  humours,  or  to  what 
extent  this  can  take  place  in  the  living  body,  I 
fliall  not  at  prefent  ftop  to  inquire.  One  thing 
at  lead  is  certain,  that  when  ufed  in  this  date  for 
any  confiderable  time,  it  produces  a dangerous 
and  loathfome  difeafe.  This,  however,  cannot 
with  any  propriety  be  aferibed  merely  to  the  ufe 
of  animal  food,  but  to  its  ufe  in  art  improper  and 
frequently  a fpoiled  date  ; and  1 know  not  of  one 
indance  of  frelh  animal  food,  though  ufed  in  the 
larged  quantity,  having  produced  feurvy  ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  the  accounts 
of  fame  late  navigators,  to  have  been  an  effedual 
remedy  for  this  difeafe,  after  it  had  been  brought 
on  by  the  ufe  of  fait  provdions.  In  attempting 
thus,  however,  to  vindicate  animal  food  from  the 
charge  of  inducing  feurvy,  I will  not  deny,  that 
if  ufed  in  too  large  a quantity,  it  may  in  any  date 
be  produdlive  of  difeafes,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
vegetable  aliment,  I prefurae,  may  likewife, 
under  fimilar  circumdances ; though  the  difeafes 
from  this  caufe  would  probably  be  different  from 
thofe  arifing  from  the  former. 

befide  feurvy,  fome  other  difeafes,  as  confump- 
tion,  have  likewife  been  attributed  to  the  ufe  of 
animal  food.  From  fome  late  obfervations  on  this 
fubjedl,  it  would  appear,  however,  that  thofe  who 
ufe  this  article  in  the  larged  quantity,  are  the 
very  people  that  are  lead  fubject  to  this  difeafe, 
fo  that  it  may  with  more  probability  be  imputed 
to  the  ufe  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  if  it 
mud  be  imputed  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  1 am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  animal  food  forms  not  merely  Jn  innocent, 
but  a ufeful  and  neceffary  part  of  our  diet,  and 
that  the  difeafes  imputed  to  this  frequently  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  from  other  caiifes;  and,  at  any  rate,  proceed 
not  fo  much  from  the  ufe  01  tins  article,  as  from 
its  abttfe^  from  its  being  ui'ed  in  too  large  a quan- 
tity, or  in  an  unlbund  and  often  a putrid  Hate. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  here  on  any  minute 
difcuflion  on  the  nature  of  animal  food,  or  of  the 
different  qualities  of  this  in  refped  of  the  diflerent 
clalfes  of  animals  from  which  it  may  be  taken ; 
only  it  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  animal 
food  affords  a greater  fiiare  or  nourifhment,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,  than  vegetable  aliment ; and 
that  of  the  dinerent  fpecies  of  animals  ufed  for 
food,  the  white  meats,  as  they  have  been  called, 
are  in  general  lefs  nourifliing,  though  they  are 
like  wife  lefs  heating,  than  the  red  meats ; and  that 
among  thefe  laft,  the  principal  difference  in  this 
refpebt  depends,  in  the  firft  place,  on  the  abfolute 
quantity  of  nourifliment  they  contain  ; and,’  2dly, 
on  the  greater  or  lefs  folubility  of  this  in  the  hu- 
man ftomach,  or  even  in  the  flomachs  of  different 
individuals. 

We  are  not  yet,  however,  fufficiently  acqaint- 
ed  with  the  nature  of  nutrition,  or  rather  with 
that  particular  principle  in  animal  food  011 
which  nutrition  depends,  to  be  able  to  judge,  a 
priori,  of  the  abfolute  quantity  of  nourifliment 
contained  in  any  particular  fpecies  of  animal  food; 
we  can  therefore  reafon  here  only  from  experience 
of  the  efi'ecls  produced,  which  would  feem  in  a 
great  meafure  to  be  regulated  by  the  greater  or 
lefs  folubility  of  the  food.  This  again  probably 
depends  on  the  foftnefs  of  its  texture  or  tender- 
nefs,  which  is  different  according  to  the  age,  fex, 
condition  of  the  animal,  in  refpebl  to  fat7iefs  or 
leannejs,  &c.  and  on  its  more  or  lefs  complete  du 
vijion  before  it  be  expofed  to  tne  adion  of  the  ga- 
ftric  fluid. 

The  cffeds  of  age  on  the  texture  of  meat  have 

been 
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been  generally  obferved,  and  there  are  few 
people  fo  ignorant  on  this  fuljed,  as  not  to 
liiiow  that  young  animals  are  in  general  more 
tender  than  the  aged  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
under  fimilar  circumllances  in  other  relpecls. 
This  dodrine,  however,  though  true  upon  the 
whole,  is  liable  to  fome  exceptions,  or  rather 
modifications,  which  it  may  be  proper  jult  to 
notice  here. 

In  the  firjl  place,  it  has  been  found  by  adual 
experiment,  that  fom.e  young  meats  are  not  fo 
readily  digefted  as  older  meats  of  the  hnne  fpe- 
cies. This,  I think,  may  be  accounted  for  in 
two  ways  : ly?.  The  meat  of  very  young  animals 
is  feldom  procured  in  fo  fat  and  fucculent  date  as 

j 

that  of  old  animals,  (as  growing  animals  are  in 
general  fattened  wdth  more  difficulty  than  thofe 
which  have  attained  their  full  fize),  and  is  on  that 
account  not  fo  foluble.  'idly^  Though  the  iblubility 
of  food  in  the  domach  depend  in  a great  meafure 
on  its  tendernefs,  1 believe  it  likewife  depends  in 
fome  degree  on  its  being  more  or  lefs  Jliinulant. 
As  this  again  feems  to  depend  on  the  age  of  the 
animal,  (being  greater  as  the  animal  is  farther  ad- 
vanced), and  likewife  on  its  food,  exercife,  &c.  it 
may  in  fome  circumdances  counterbalance  the 
edccts  of  tendernefs  on  the  other  hand. 

In  the  fecoiid  place,  it  is  alleged,  and  I believe 
with  judice,  that  the  meats  of  older  animals  con- 
tain  more  nouridiment,  than  thofe  of  the  young 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  Now’  this,  it  would  feem  at 
fird  fight,  ought  not  to  be  the  cafe,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  nouridunent  wherein  proportion  to  the  folu- 
bility  of  the  meat.  But  the  lame  reafoning  w’ill  ap- 
ply here  as  to  the  former  exception.  For  though 
the  folubility  of  meat  be  in  proportion  to  the  age, 
it  is  likewife  in  fome  meafure  according  to  the 
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condition  or  fatnefs  of  the  animal.  As  young  ani- 
mals can  feldom  be  found  fo  fat  as  thofe  that  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  they  are  on  this  ac- 
count lefs  foluble.  They  are,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  lefs  nouridiing,  as  fat  or  oil  certainly  contri- 
butes in  a particular  manner  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  human  body ; and  if  they  be  likewife  lefs  fti- 
mulant,  as  was  before  alledged,  and  therefore 
lefs  digeftible,  this  may  be  another  reafon  for  their 
being  lefs  nutritious. 

In  reipecl  of  the  effeSls  of fex  on  the  texture  of 
meat,  it  is  well  known,  that  among  our  domeftic 
animals  at  lead,  the  female  is,  under  limilar  cir- 
cumdances  of  age,  condition,  &c.  always  more 
tender  and  fucculent  than  the  entire  male.  Caf- 
tration,  however,  at  an  early  period,  as  it  prevents 
the  meat  from  becoming  fo  denfe  as  it  otherwife 
would  do,  at  the  fame  time  difpofes  the  animal  to 
become  more  fat,  and  therefore  more  foluble,  as 
well  as  nutritious. 

The  condition  of  the  animal,  as  to  fatnefs  or 
leannefs,  produces  likewife  a conliderable  change 
on  the  nature  of  the  flefli,  fat  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  age,  and  fex,  being  always  more  tender, 
and  therefore  more  foluble  than  thofe  that  are 
lean. 

The  lall  circumftance  taken  notice  of  as  affecl- 
ing  the  folubility  of  food  was  its  more  or  lejs  com- 
plete divijion  before  it  be  expofed  to  the  adion  of 
the  gallric  fluid.  As  this  principle  extends  to  ’ve- 
getable equally  with  animal  food,  arid  as  1 am  in- 
clined to  think  it  of  more  importance  than  is  ge- 
nerally believed,  I fliall  conlide.r  it  a little  more 
particularly. 

The  great  importance  of  a complete  divifion  of 
our  food  may  be  demon ftrated,  in  my  opinion^ 
from  two  different  views  of  this  fubjed.  In  the 
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firft  place,  from  the  great  care  and  attention 
fliewn  by  nature,  in  providing  animals  with  or- 
gans adapted  to  that  purpofe.  Thefc  organs, 
though  w’onderiully  diverlified  in  their  llructure, 
according  to  the  wants  of  different  animals,  and 
the  nalure  of  their  food,  difcover  one  uniform 
deiign.  The  means  indeed  are  different,  nut  the 
end  is  llill  the  fame. 

This  appears  in  a peculiar  manner  in  the  flruc- 
ture  of.  tbeie  organs  in  the  graniverous  animals. 
As  the  food  of  animals  of  this  dais  is  in  general 
of  a firmer  texture,  and  more  difficult  of  folution 
than  that  of  the  carniverous,  it  is  ht  ie  efpecial- 
ly  that  we  obferve  the  moil  beautiful  variety  of 
ilrudure,  and  the  moll  perfed  uniformity  of  de- 
iign. Among  quadrupeds,  w^e  find  fome,  like  the 
cow  and  the  fheep,  &-c.  furniflred  with  an  appa- 
' ratus  for  macerating  and  foftening  the  food  be- 
fore it  be  fubjecled  to  the  adlion  of  their  grind- 
ers, that  it  may  be  more  completely  divided,  and^ 
of  courfe  more  fully  prepared  tor  the  adion  of 
the  gaftric  fluids.  As  this  ckfs,  which  from  this 
peculiarity  has  been  denominated  the  vinnhiauty 
want  the  cutting  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  nature 
has  made  ample  amends  tor  the  deficiency  by 
this  previous  maceration  before  maflication,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  chewing  of  the  cud.  in  fowls,  we  find 
a different  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe.  As 
this  clafs  of  animals  want  the  teeth  altogether, 
while  the  food  is  often  of  a very  hard  and  firm 
texture,  we  find  the  graniverous  clafs,  befide  a 
crop,  as  it  is  tailed,  for  maceration,  furnifhed  with 
a powerful  mufcular  flomach,  capable  of  tritura- 
ting or  grinding  dowm  even  the  hardefl  bodies, 
and  thus  ferving  the  fame  purpofe  as  rumination 
in  the  other  clafs.  This  diverfily  of  the  means  em- 
ployed for  accomplifliing  the  fame  end,  places  m 
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the  ftrongefi  point  of  view  the  importance^  or  ra- 
tlier  the  necejjity,  of  this  operation  to  the  animal 
economy. 

Pfowever  fatisfaclory  this  view  of  the  fubjed 
may  be,  as  Blowing  the  importance  of  trituration 
from  the  anxious  provi/ion  made  by  nature  for 
that  purpofe,  another  proof,  perhaps  Bill  more  con- 
vincing, yet  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  is  found- 
ed on  a confideration  of  the  etfecls  produced.  Of 
the  firft,  the  proof  was  derived  from  analogy  ; 
that  of  the  fecond  reds  on  experience  and  obfer- 
vation.  The  firtl,  therefore,  was  prefumptive^  but 
this  is  pojitwe.  To  perceive  the  effed  of  tritura- 
tion, we  need  only  to  compare  what  takes  place 
in  thofe  anhnals,  where  the  operation  is  the  moft 
complete,  as  in  the  ruminant,  with  thofe  in  which 
it  is  lefs  perfedly  pei formed,  as  in  the  horfe. 
Thus  we  obferve  the  ox  requires  a much  fmaller 
quantity  of  nourilhment  in  proportion  to  his  bulk 
than  the  horfe ; and  this  lafl:  again  would  rtarve 
on  the  fame  fultenance  on  which  the  other  gets 
lat  This  we  account  for.  from  obferving,  that  in 
the  ox  the  food,  before  it  be  expelled,  is  com- 
pletely dillblved,  and  all  its  nutriment  extraded; 
■while  in  the  horfe,  a confiderable  lhare  of  his 
food,  efpecially  of  hard  meat,  palTes  through  almoft 
entire  and  undillblved.  Similar  elfeds,  too,  are 
contlantly  obferved  to  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufe  in  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Thus  it  is 
well  known,  that  when  an  animal  lofes  its  teeth 
from  age  or  any  other  caufe,  and  becomes  in  fome 
meafure  incapable  of  trituration,  the  fame  quan- 
tity ot  food  no  longer  affords  it  the  fame  nourilh- 
inent. 

The  fame  thing  takes  place  in  the  human  fpe- 
cies in  fome  degree,  though,  from  fome  circum- 
ilances  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice,  not 
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juil  to  the  fame  extent.  In  the  firfl  place,  man 
bein?"  defigned  for  an  inhabitant,  not  ot  one  par- 
ticular country  or  climate,  but  of  the  world  at 
large,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  mult  ot  ne- 
ceffity  have  his  organs  adapted  to  a greater  va- 
riety of  food  than  mofl  other  animals,  which  are 
either  red  rioted  by  nature  to  a particular  country 
or  climate  that  fupplies  their  necedary  tood,  or 
elfe  leek,  by  a periodical  migration  to  another 
climate,  for  that  fulienanre  which  their  own  no 
longer  affords.  Man,  therefore,  as  having  a 
greater  variety  of  food,  has  ot  courfe  a greater  fe- 
lectioii,  from  which  to  luit  his  own  particular 
need.  In  the  fecond  place,  befide  the  greater  va- 
riety thus  provided  for  him  by  nature,  man  is 
poffeffed  of  the  means,  in  his  own  ingenuity  and 
invention,  of  altering  and  preparing  the  fame 
kind  of  food  to  his  own  particular  iituation;  an 
advantage,  fo  far  as  we  know%  polfeffed  by  no 
other  animal. 

' Notvvithftanding  of  thefe  advantages  enjoyed 
by  man  over  other  animals, in  refped  of  the 
greater  variety  of  choice,  and,ycr07/d/v,  in  relpeft 
of  the  various  W’ays  of  altering  and  preparing  his 
food  according  to  his  tafte,  or  the  date  of  his 
organs,  dill  we  obferve  even  here  the  importance 
of  trituration  or  madication  ; as  we  find,  other 
' circumdances  being  equal,  the  digeltion  is  more 
eafy  and  complete,  in  proportion  as  the  food  is 
more  carefully ’and  minutely  divided.  This  is 
particularly  obfervable  in  weak  dyfpeptic  do- 
machs,  wT.ere,  if  the  food  be  not  very  completely 
divided,  it  very  foon  runs  either  into  a kind  of 
acetous  or  putrefadive  procels. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  obviate  fome  of 
thole  objcdlions  which  are  ufually  brought  againd 
the  ufe  of  animal  food,  as  well  as  to  lay  dowm  a 
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few  of  ibe  more  obvious  and  leading  principles 
which  may  ferve  to  direct  our  choice  in  general, 

1 fliould  now  proceed  to  con'icler  the  cliffcicnt 
(Qualities  of  animal  food  in  paitic  ular,  as  this  may 
be  taken  either  fiom  the  clirierent  ciafT  s ot  ani- 
mals, or  from  different  animals  of  the  fime  cl.t  s. 
This,  ho'.vever,  would  lead  to  a greater  length  of 
dircLillion  than  the  limits  acre  preferibed  to  us 
will  permit  5 and,  which  is  ilili  woife,  would  after 
all  prove  very  unfatistaclory,  as  but  little  accurate 
knowledge'  has  hitherto  been  obtained  on  this 
fubjed.  Inftead  of  entering,  therefore,  any  far- 
theririto  difcuflions  which  would  at  bell  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  greater  part  of  thole  for  whom  tliis^ 
treatife  is  chiefly  intended,  (the  lower  orders  of 
fociety,  I mean),  1 fliall  confine  myfelf  here  to  a 
few  limple  oblervations  and  diredlions  which,  I 
think,  may  really  be  of  fome  ufe. 

Animal  food,  at  lead  butchers  meat,  has  for 
fome  time  pad  been  fo  extremely  high  in  mod 
parts  of  this  country,  that  any  diredions  on  this 
fubjed  to  the  common  people  may  aimed  appear 
fuperfluous.  It  may  even  look  like  an  infult  to  a 
labouring  man,  perhaps  with  a large  family,  to  of- 
fer him  an'v  advice  about  the  purchafe  of  an  ar- 
ticle, which  at  the  prefent  price,  in  general,  may 
be  fairly  fuppofed  beyond  his  reach.  Far,  how- 
ever, from  wifiiing  to  infult  fo  uletul,  and,  in  ray 
opinion,  while  he  conduds  hinil'eif  with  pro- 
priety, fo  refpedable  a member  ot  fociety,  I can 
only  declare,  that  1 fincerely  fympathiie  with  him 
in  any  harddrips  and  difiiculties  to  which,  from  his 
particular  fituation  in  life,  and  the  general  pref- 
fure  of  the  times,  he  may  be  expoled  to.  In  proof 
of  the  fincei'ity  of  my  declaration,  let  me  plead 
the  freedom  and  the  earnednefs  ot  that  advice 
.which  1 am  now  about  to  olfer  him. 
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In  the  firft  place,  I fet  out  with  noticing  a fad 
which,  though  I believe  to  be  unqueitionable,  has 
not  met  with  the  attention  which  its  importance 
defervecl.  It  is  this,  that  with  regard  to  the  low- 
er ranks  of  fociety  in  general,  and  efpecially  in 
>refped  to  the  labourer,  the  hind,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  artizan,  the  ahfolute  price  of  provifions  is 
really  of  very  little  conlequence  ; it  is  only  their 
relative  price  ^ or  the  price  of  provifions  compared 
with  labour,  that  affeds  them.  It  matters  not  to 
me  that  the  price  of  provifions  be  raifed  one  third, 
or  a half,  or  even  tripled,  provided  the  price  of 
my  labour  rife  in  the  lame  proportion.  Thus,  w ith 
regard  to  the  merchant  or  fhop  keeper,  an  addi- 
tional duty,  or  a rife  upon  any  commodity,  does 
not  come  out  of  his  pocket,  but  his  cuftomers.  It 
is  the  fame  with  regard  to  all  that  labour,  at  lead, 
that  is  employed  in  railing  or  manufacluiing  the 
necelTaries  of  life.  What  cannot  be  difpenfed 
with,  mvjl  be  purchafed  at  the  rate  which  he  who 
has  the  difpofal  of  it  can  afibrd  to  fell  it  at,  after 
deduding  the  piice  of  his  labour.  If  the  article 
be  neceffary,  it  mvjl  be  purchafed ; and  this  can 
only  be  at  the  feller’s  price. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  occurs  here  is  in  re- 
fped  of  that  fpecies  of  labour  that  is  employed  on 
what  may  be  called  the  luxuries,  as  in  the  finer 
arts,  and  likewife  on  thole  raanufadures  that  are 
intended  for  foreign  markets!  With  lefped  to 
labour  employed  on  luxuries,  it  is  evident,  that  as 
tbefe  are  not  abfolutely  necefi'ary,  thofe  employ- 
ed in  their  manufadure  cannot  command  their 
own  price.  '1  hey  mujl,  therefore,  be  contented 
to  take  what  the  purchafer  chufes  to  give  ; and 
if  this  be  not  fiifficient  to  indemnify  them  for 
theii  labour,  why  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  bu- 
finefs  ? They  mufi  either  take  to  fomc  other  trade 
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that  may  be  more  in  requeft,  or ' carry  their  la- 
bour to  lome  other  market,  where  they  may  re- 
ceive a more  adequate  reward.  Nearly  the  fame 
thing  holds  with  refped;  to  labour  employed  on 
the  nranufadure  of  goods  for  foreign  markets. 
If  the  mailer  be  not  able  to  indemnify  the  tradef- 
man  for  the  labour  employed  in  the  manufacture, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  bring  his  goods  to  mar- 
ket on  the  fame  terms  with  thofe  ot  others  of 
equal  quality,  he  mult  either  give  up  that  branch 
of  manufacture,  or  go  to  profecute  it  in  fome  other 
place,  where  the  expence  of  labour  is  lefs. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  both  in  regard  to 
luxuries  and  foreign  manufactures,  that  though 
the  price  of  the  labour  employed  on  them  cannot 
be  raifed  at  pleafure,  but  mult  always  bear  a pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  or  to  the  Itate  uf  foreign 
markets;  yet  it  mult  be  fuch,  on  the  whole,  as 
to  indemnify  thofe  employed  on  them,  for  the 
greater  rilk  and  uncertainty  with  which  they  are 
conducted.  A higher  price,  therefore,  mult  of 
iieceflity  be  paid  for  the  aCtual  labour  employed 
on  thefe  productions,  as  a compenfation  for  the 
uncertainty  of  employment  ; io  that  he  who 
reaps  the  advantages  of  this  uncertainty  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  higher  rewards  he  receives  for 
his  labour,  has  no  realon  to  complain  of  its  difad- 
vantages  on  the  other,  in  the  occalional  want  of 
employment.  Having  made  his  election,  he  mutt 
be  content  to  take  the  good  and  the  bad  of  his 
fituation  together,  and  cannot  reafonably  expeCt 
to  reap  its  emoluments  without  participating,  in 
fome  meafure,  of  its  inconveniences  or  hardlnips. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  with  regard  to 
that  fpecies  of  labour  that  is  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction or  manufaClure  of  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
that  it  muft  univerfally,  in  every  free  country, 
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bring  an  adequate  reward;  becaufe,  fince  the  la- 
bour is  abfolutely  neceffary,  it  muft  be  purchafed 
at  the  rate  for  which  the  feller  is  willing  to  dif- 
pole  of  it;  which,  of  courfe,  includes  all  the  ar- 
ticles that  are  ot  prime  necellity.  d he  only  thing 
like  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  occurs  in 
thofe  temporary  fluduations  betwixt  the  balance 
of  labour  and  prov  ilions,  from  a fudden  rife  of  pro- 
vilions  in  confequence  of  the  failure  of  a crop,  or 
fome  other  caufe.  This  evil,  though  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  it  can  only  be  temporary, 

* yet,  as  it  proves  very  dillreffing  for  the  time  it 
lads,  and  efpecially  as  it  has  been  feverely  felt 
this  feafon,  requires  to  be  conlidered  a little  more 
particularly. 

In  the  fil'd  place,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  how- 
ever carefully  the  balance  between  labour  and 
provifions  be  adjuded  on  the  whole,  yet  tempo- 
rary fiuduations  mud  occur  on  either  lide.  If 
there  be  a deficiency  of  labour,  provifions  mud 
-rife  ; and  if  there  be  a deficiency  of  provifions,  as 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  labour  mud  rife  in  proportion: 
And  not  only  will  labour  rife  in  proportion  to  the 
deficiency,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dearth  of  pro- 
vifions ; but  this  rife  will  be  more  or  lefs  rapid  in 
proportion  as  the  dearth  has  been  more  gradual 
or  fudden.  If  the  rife  of  provilions  be  very  dow 
^ and  gradual,  labour  may  continue  for  a little  as 
it  was;  for,  befides  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  rai- 
ling the  price  to  his  employer,  where  the  neceflity 
is  not  very  apparent,  the  labourer  himfelf  is  for 
^ fome  time,  from  the  change  dealing  gradually 
k upon  him,  as  well  as  his  daily  hopes  of  a more  fa- 

I vourable  date  of  markets,  unwilling  to  have  re- 
m courfe  to  the  meafure,  and  rather  endeavours  for 
f a time  to  fupply  its  place,  either  by  the  adual  in- 
1 creafe  of  his  labour,  or  by  a more  oeconomical 
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management  of  its  produce.  Should  thefe  en- 
deavours fail,  however,  and  the  rile  continue,  he 
inufc  then,  of  courfe,  advance  the  price  of  his  la- 
bour in  proportion.  But  if  the  rife  of  provilions, 
inllead  of  being  flow  and  gradua),  as  here  dated, 
be  at  once  fuddeii  and  conlideruble,  the  rife  of  la- 
bour in  that  cafe  will  be  more  fudden  and  rapid. 
The  labourer  will  then  not  be  backward  to  ad- 
vance a claim  which  he  fees  to  be  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary,  nor  can  his  employer  long  rellll  a demand 
which,  while  he  fees  it  to  be  jult,  he  knows  at 
the  fame  time  the  claimant  has  the  power  to  en- 
force. 

In  either  cafe,  however,  fome  little  time,  though 
lefs  on  the  lall  fuppolltion  than  the  firit,  will 
elapfe,  before  the  price  of  labour  can  be  brought 
to  a level  with  that  of  provilions.  The  difeafe 
mull  firll  be  afeertained,  before  the  cure  can  be 
adminillered.  It  is  this  interval  which  is  to  be 
confidered  as  the  period  of  real  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  for  whrch,  if  we  vvifh  to  obviate  thefe, 
a fuitable  provilion  mull  be  made.  With  this 
view,  and  from  the  bell  intention,  a widi  to  re- 
lieve the  labouring  clafs  of  fociety  from  fome  of 
the  principal  of  thofe  dilficulties  to  wdiich  their 
lituation  fubjedls  them,  I w^ould  beg  leave  to  fug- 
gelt  the  tollovving  Ihort  obfervations  to  their  at- 
tentive confrderation. 

With  a view,  then,  to  meet  this  emergency,  or 
to  provide  a fupply  for  the  interval  between  the 
rife  of  provilions  and  that  of  labour,  1 would  re- 
commend it  to  all  the  labouring  dalles  of  fociety, 
as  an  invariable  rule,  not  to  be  deviated  from  but 
on  the  greatdt  emergency,  to  lay  by,  in  favourable 
years,  fome  portion  of  their  wages,  as  a little  flock 
to  be  kept  in  referve  when  times  grow  worfe.  To 
advife  a labourer,  out  of  his  pittance  of  wages,  to 

lay 
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lay  by  a firiall  (lock  for  an  emergency,  may,  to 
Ibme,  at  firil  light,  appear  ridiculous.  This,  how- 
ever, 1 know  from  matter  of  fad,  as  well  from 
fpeculation,  to  be  perfedly  pradicable.  Not  on- 
ly do  many  labourers  and  tradefmen  fave  a w^eek- 
ly  pittance  from  their  wages,  to  be  put  into  the 
box  of  forae  fociety,  from  which  they  afterwards, 
in  cafe  of  difeafe  or  indifpolition,  draw  a weekly 
allowance,  but  many  of  that  clafs,  in  country- 
places,  indeed  I might  fay  all  that  are  pofleffed 
of  proper  adivity  and  management,  adually  do 
lave  money,  and  Ibme  of  them  conliderable  fums, 
which  they  put  out  to  intereft. 

The  Hrft  of  thefe  pradices,  that  of  putting  a 
fmall  weekly  fum  into  a fociety-box,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  'only  highly  proper  and  ufeful,  as  it 
frequently  affords  a mod  leafonalde  fupply  to  fa- 
milies which,  in  confeqiience  of  the  temporary  in- 
difpofition  of  their  head,  would  otherwife  expe- 
rience the  greatell  diurefs.  This  fund  fliould 
therefore  be  held  lacred,  as  a pro vi (ion  for  difeale 
or  calamity.  All  that  1 meant  to  argue  from  this 
was,  the  pradicability  of  w'bat  1 propofe  ; which 
appears  in  a dill  d'ronger  light  from  the  ether  fad; 
taken  notice  of,  the  fums  of  money  that  arc  laved 
by  that  clafs  of  people  in  country- places,  xvhere  the 
wages  arc  always  confiderably  Tower  than  in  large 
towns  or  their  neighbourhood.  To  counterbalance 
this  on  the  other  lide,  it  may  indeed  be  urged,  that 
living  is  cheaper  there  aUb ; and  therefore  they 
may  be  better  able  to  lave  a little  than  thofe  who 
live  in  towns.  The  fad,  I believe,  though  not 
the  conclulion,  mud  in  Ibme  meafure  be  allowed. 
That  the  necelfaries  of  life  are  in  general  cheaper 
in  remote  country-places  than  in  towns,  is  un- 
qucdionable,  though  not  to  the  extent,  1 main- 
tain, of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labour,  be- 
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caiife  the  lift  of  neceflaries  in  fuch  fituations  is  al- 
ways much  frnaller  than  of  what  are  reckoned  to 
be  fuch  in  towns ; and  tlierefore,  the  provifton  for 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  the  price  of  labour,  is 
frnaller  in  the  fame  proportion.  Suppofe  them, 
however,  which  is  all  that  1 argue  for,  to  be  equal, 
it  follows  undeniably,  that  labour,  in  general, 
when  properly  managed,  will  always  afford  fome 
little  overplus  beyond  the  mere  necelfaries. 

But  belide  this  argument  drawn  from  the  gene- 
ral overplus  of  labour  above  necelfaries  in  com- 
mon years,  another  Hill  ftrongeryet  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  As  the  rife  of  labour  has  beenihown 
to  be  a neceffary  confequence  of  the  rife  of  pro- 
vifion?,  a fall  in  the  price  of  provifions  will  be  ne- 
celfarily  attended  with  a correfponding  fail  in  the 
price  of  labour.  With  this  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  cafes,  that  as  the  labourer,  in 
the  firft  inftance,  while  he  was  paying  higher  for 
his  provifions,  received  for  fome  time  only  the 
fame  price  for  his  labour,  here,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  advantage  is  evidently  on  his  fide  ; for,  while 
he  continues  to  receive,  for  fome  time,  the  fame 
reward  for  his  labour,  he  is  now  paying  lefs  for 
liis  provifions.  This  extraordinary  lurplus  of  la- 
bour above  provifions  happens  precifely  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  deficiency  between  the  'price  of 
labour  and  that  of  provifions  in  the  other  cafe. 
As  it  will  probably  be  to  the  fame  extent,  and  as 
it  m.uft  take  place  equally  often  with  the  other, 
it  may  therefore  be  fairly  confidered  as  an  equi- 
valent to  it ; fo  that  the  price  of  labour  may  be 
confidered  as  permanently  above  the  price  of  nc- 
celfaries. 

Having  afeertained  this  overplus  of  labour'' 
above  necelfaries,  let  us  next  inquire  into  the  beft 
method  ot  colleding  this,  as  well  as  difpofing  of 
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it  when  colledled.  The  bed  method  of  collecting 
it,  1 apprehend  unqueftionably  to  be,  by  laying  by 
a certain  fmall  fum,  daily  or  weekly  ; luppofe,  for 
inllance,  a fliilling  each  w'eek.  At  fome  feafons 
of  the  year,  as  in  fummer  and  harvell,  when  li- 
ving is  not  only  cheaper,  but  w'ages  in  general 
better,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  laving  more 
than  this ; but  in  winter  and  fpring,  it  may  per- 
haps be  inconvenient  to  fpare  fo  much,  from  the 
neceffarily  increafed  expences  at  that  leafon.  1 
lhall  fuppofe  it  on  an  average  at  this  rate,  or  about 
fifty  (hillings  in  the  year.  Let  us  next  inquire 
how  this  may  be  bell  difpofed  of  : and  here  it  for- 
tunately happens,  that  the  end  of  the  feafon  which 
is  the  bed  for  collecting  the  money,  is  likewife  the 
very  time  when  it  may  be  difpofed  of  to  the  mod 
advantage.  This  is  about  the  end  of  harved,  or 
the  beginning  of  winter,  or  about  Martinmas. 
About  this  feafon  of  the  year,  provilions  of  every 
kind  are  commonly  the  cheaped.  Some  time 
about  Martinmas,  then,  or  at  lead  betwixt  that 
and  new-year’s  day,  let  this  fifty  fiiiliings  be  laid 
out  partly  on  butchers  meat,  and  partly  on  meal 
and  potatoes.  1 would  propofe  the  following 
proportions : About  twenty  Ihillings  to  be  laid 

out  on  beef,  as  much  on  meal,  and  the  remainder 
on  potatoes.  Thefe  I ccnfider  as  the  only  articles 
of  prime  necefiity,  and  therefore  to  be  provided 
lor  before  all  others.  With  thefe  fums,  properly 
laid  out  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  he  may  in  ge- 
neral purchafe  about  four  or  five  dones  of  beef, 
fix  or  feven  dones  of  meal,  and  perhaps  about 
twenty  pecks  of  potatoes.  In  mod  places,  he  will 
be  able  at  this  feafon  to  purchafe  much  more  of 
ail  thefe  articles  for  this  money.  I am  calcula- 
ting them  about  the  highed  rate. 

Now,  it  it  is  evident  that  this  fmall  quantity  of 
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provilions,  if  they  were  begun  to  immediately, 
would  lali  but  a very  fliort  while  in  a large  ta- 
milv  ; mod;  probably,  they  would  all  be  done  be- 
fore things  bad  advanced  much  in  their  price, 
and  at  any  rate,  long  before  thefe  articles  had 
come  to  their  highell  price  for  the  year.  1 would 
therefore  propole,  in  the  next  place,  that  the 
meat,  after  being  well  faked  and  packed,  fhould 
be  carefully  covered  up  and  fet  by  ; that  the  po- 
tatoes fliould  likewife  be  carefully  put  up  in  fome 
dry  place,  and  well  proteded  with  plenty  of  draw 
from  any  frod  that  may  happen ; and  that  the 
meal,  after  being  kneaded  into  a little  boat,  be 
likewife  fet  pad.  The  chief  faving  intended  here 
arifes  not  from  laying  in  a quantity  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles together,  by  which  means  they  are  com- 
monly got  cheaper,  but  from  their  being  then  to 
be  got  at  an  eafy  rate,  perhaps  one  half,  fome- 
times  even  a third,  of  what  they  would  cod  after- 
wards, and  from  their  being  akervvards  laid  by  for 
ufe  till  this  rife  in  the  price  have  adually  taken 
place.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  fet  by  till 
fpring,  when  thefe  articles  commonly  begin  to 
get  dear ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  labourer  is 
to  trud  to  his  ordinary  refources  for  his  fubfid- 
'ence.  Nor  Ihould  even  a fmall  rile  in  the  price 
tempt  him  to  have  recourle  to  his  hoard  be- 
fore that  period,  as  he  may  be  adured,  in  that 
cafe,  ot  a more  conliderable  riie  afterwards,  he 
ought  rather  to  keep  them  in  refqrve  for  that  pe- 
riod. AS  the  fpiing  advances,  however,  he  may 
begin  to  ide  them  fparingly,  and  in  fuch  a way  as 
to  make  them  ferve  him,  if  pollible,  till  towards 
the  rui'Jdle  of  lummer,  when  thefe  ariicles  com- 
monly tiegin  to  fall  again  in  their  price. 

As  to  the  articles  themfelves — I have  advifed 
him  to  take  beef  in  preference  to  any  other  kind 
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of  butchers  meat,  becaufe  it  keeps  better,  when 
falted,  than  any  other  meat,  except  perhaps  pork. 
This  keeps  well  falted  ; and  as  it  is  even  more  nu- 
tritious than  beef,  from  its  being  ufually  fatter,  it 
jnight  perhaps  be  even  preferable  to  this  ; but 
unfortunately  it  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  for  ma- 
king broth,  which  is  unquellionably  an  iin. 
portant  article  in  the  diet  of  a labourer’s  fa- 
mily. Pork,  however,  does  excellently  for  ilew- 
ing  with  potatoes,  and  makes  a very  favoury 
dilh ; fo  that,  when  he  has  plenty  ot  thefe,  he 
may  ufe  a bit  of  pork  for  faking  with  fully  as 
much  advantage  perhaps  as  a bit  of  beef.  The 
only  thing  farther  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to 
this  article  is,  to  take  care  that  it  be  \\ell  falted 
and  packed,  and  carefully  covered  up.  Meal 
and  potatoes  do  not  require  much  nicety  in  the 
keeping  for  fo  Ihort  a time,  only  they  mult  be 
kept  perfectly  dry,  and  the  potatoes  carefully  de- 
fended from  the  froil.  When  the  warm  weather 
lets  in,  too,  potatoes  are  apt  to  begin  to  flioot, 
which  hurts  very  much  both  their  take  and  their 
nutritious  qualities.  To  prevent  this,  they  muk 
be  expofed  freely  to  the  open  air,  and  turned 
carefully  every  day,  or  every  other  day  at  farthek, 
and  any  flioots  that  have  made  their  appearance 
taken  off. 

After  wliat  has  been  already  faid  on  this  fubjedl, 
I hope  it  is  not  necelfaiy  to  fay  any  thing  farther 
on  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  this  plan, 
as  they  mull,  1 prefume,  be  fufficiently  evident. 
I kiall  only  obferve,  that,  by  a regular  plan  of 
tins  kind,  betide  the  accidental  and  extraordi- 
nary advantage  he  may  reap  in  a year  like  this, 

( when  the  neceffaries  of  life  have  tifen  to  two,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  price  for  which^  they 
might  have  been  purchafed  laft  year),  (he  wiil 
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liavc  the  certain  and  permanent  benefit  or  laying 
in  every  year  a dock  of  provifions,  when  theie  are 
cheaped,  to  I'upply  himfelf  and  family  for  the  moil 
of  the  time  when  they  are  dearcil.  Of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan,  I am  perfedly  fatisfied.  In- 
deed, it  is  evident  no  difficulty  can  occur,  except 
the  firlt  year;  for  every  year  afterwards,  he  will 
fave  fo  much  by  the  plan  propol'ed,  as  will  eafily 
enable  him  to  carry  the  lame  into  execution  in 
.the  year  following ; and  even  tliis  difficulty  of 
faving  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  his  wages  for 
one  year,  at  lead  in  common  years,  I am  fatisfied 
may  be  got  the  better  of,  when  the  foiid  and  per- 
manent comfort  of  himfelf  and  family  are  confi- 
dered  as  connedled  with  its  execution. 

The  only  farther  addition  1 would  propofe  to 
make  to  this  febeme,  would  be  in  refpecl  of  an  ar- 
ticle, not  conneded  indeed  with  this  fubjed  any 
farther  than  as  it  forms  an  indifpenfable  necef- 
fary  to  the  comfort  of  a poor  man’s  family  during 
the  inclement  feafon  of  the  year  ; I mean,  the  ar- 
ticle of  fuel.  1 ihould  wilh  to  extend  the  plan,  if  - 
poffible,  lo  far  as  to  adrrtit  of  two  or  three  carts  of 
coals  being  laid  in  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
which  might  amount,  on  an  average,  to  about  a 
guinea  additional.  This  would  not  only  be  a 
great  faving  to  him  in  common  years,  as  he  buys 
them  always  dear  in  fmali  quantities,  but  would 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  his  paying  perhaps  two 
pri(.es  for  this  necefiary  article,  in  cafe  of  a ilorm, 
or  any  other  accident,  which  may  either  diminifh 
the  fupply  or  increafe  the  demand  beyond  what 
is  ulual.  From  this  fliort  digreffion,  which,  I 
hope,  will  not  be  deemed  foreign  to  the  objed  of 
thefe  obfervations,  1 return  to  the  conliJeration  of 
aliment. 


OF 
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OF  VEGETABLE  FOOD. 


It  has  long  been  cuftomary  with  writers  on 
this  fubjecT:,  while  they  condemned  the  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food  as  unnatural  and  cruel,  and  as  produc- 
tive of  molt  of  thole  difeafes  to  which  mankind 
are  fubjedl,  to  launch  forth  at  the  fame  time  in 
praife  of  a vegetable  diet,  as  not  only  the  moft 
natural,  as  they  affecled  to  call  it,  but  as  the  moll 
conducive  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  human 
body.  In  fpeakingof  animal  food,  1 have  already- 
hazarded  my  opinion  on  that  fubjedl,  and  obler- 
ved,  that  man,  from  the  llrudure  of  his  organs, 
and  from  analogy,  was  evidently  dehgned,  at 
leaft  in  part,  for  animal  food,  and  that  the  difeafes 
imputed  to  it  arofe  either  from  other  caufes,  or 
from  its  being  ufed  in  an  improper  manner  or 
quantity,  or  in  an  unfound  Hate. 

i likevvife  ventured  to  alledge  farther,  that  a 
moderate  ufe  of  animal  food  was  more  conducive 
to  health  than  a vegetable  diet.  In  making  this 
afiertion,  1 had  chietly  the  lower  dalles  of  fociety 
in  view,  who,  while  trom  their  fevere  exercife  and 
fatigue,  they  certainly  require  more  nourilhment 
than  the  other  ranks,  yet  in  general  take  much 
lefs.  Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  difeafes 
among  this  clafs,  efpecially  in  large  towns,  are  of 
the  low  nervous  kind,  or  Inch  as  proceed  in  gene- 
ral from  debility  and  a want  of  proper  food.  The 
truth  of  this  alfertion,  1 believe,  will  fcarcely 
be  called 'in  quellion  by  any  medical  man  at 
all  converfant  with  the  fubjed.  Far  from  in- 
veighing, therefore,  againil  the  ufe  of  animal  food. 
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I do  not  hefitate,  in  addrefling  this  clafs,  to  re- 
commend a more  liberal  ufe  of  this  article  than  is 
cuilomary  at  prefent.  This,  however,  is  only  to 
be  done  by  a well-regulated  plan  of  oeconomy, 
fimilar  to  what  has  been  recommended,  and  by 
laying  afide  all  thole  foolifli  luxuries  that  are  at 
belt  ufelefs,  fome  of  them  even  of  themfelves  per- 
nicious ; and  which  are  all,  unquellionably,  high- 
ly fo,  when  ufed  to  the  exciufion  of  fuch  an  im- 
portant article  of  diet  as  animal  food.  As  the 
chief  of  thefe  I confider  fpirits,  tea,  fnufF,  and  to- 
bacco. Now,  fuppofe  that  a moderate  ufe  of 
thefe  articles  were  even  harinlefs  or  innocent, 
when  indulged  in  by  people  who  at  the  fame 
time  have  plenty  of  the  neceiraries  of  life,  yet  on 
bow  difl'erent  a footing  do  they  Hand  with  regard 
to  the  lower  claflTes ! It  is  perfedtly  evident,  that 
the  common  wages  of  labour  cannot  afford  both 
the  luxuries  and  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  la- 
bourer, therefore,  who  indulges  in  the  luxuries, 
muft  do  it  at  the  expence  of  religning  a propor- 
tional fliare  of  the  neceflaries.  I'he  one,  at  leafl. 
the  neceflaries,  he  may  have  ; both  he  cannot  ex- 
ped.  The  alternative  is  in  his  choice.  Let  him 
then  make  his  eledion ; only,  fhould  he  chufe  the 
luxuries,  let  him  remember  that  he  has  no  right 
to  complain  if  he  be  in  want  of  the  neceffaries. 
If  his  labour  induftrioufly  exerted,  and  the  pro- 
duce carefully  applied  to  the  purchafe  of  necef- 
faries for  himfelf  and  family,  beftill  inadequate  to 
their  fubfillence,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  he 
arraign  the  inllitutions  of  that  fociety,  which  in 
dooming  him  to  labour  without  an  adequate  re- 
ward, has  aggravated,  tenfold,  the  original  fentence 
of  his  condemnation,  “ In  the  fweat  of  thy  face 
flialt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  to  the 
ground.” 
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In  thus  endeavouring,  however,  to  redrain  thi^ 
dais  from  the  ufe  of  luxuries,  which  are  of  thein- 
felves  many  of  them  hurtful,  and  which  mud,  all 
of  them,  be  more  or  lets  fo,  when  ufed  to  the  ex- 
cludon  of  any  of  the  neceflaries,  I am  far  rrom 
wiiliing  to  deprive  them  of  the  gratification  of  any 
innocent  indulgence.  I am  far,  very  far,  from 
the  mod  didant  widi  to  abridge,  on  the  whole,  the 
fum  of  their  enjoyments;  but  as  thefe  are  necef- 
, farily  limited  in  fome  meafure  by  their  fituation,  I 
would  fain  direct  their  choice  to  fuch  as  are  really 
ufefnl.  If  I would  thus  debar  them  from  the  ufe 
of  fome  of  the  luxuries,  it  is  only  with  a view  to 
bring  more  of  the  neceflaries,  and  even  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  within  their  reach.  What  was 
thus  deduded,  therefore,  on  the  head  of  fuper- 
fluities,  would  be  returned  with  intered,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  neceflaries,  and  of  fome  of 
the  comforts,  of  life. 

Though  I have  already  ventured  to  recommend 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  a more  liberal 
life  of  animal  food,  becaufe  I am  fatisded  that 
this,  by  proper  management  and  oeconomy,  is  not 
only  within  their  power,  but  would  at  the  fame 
time  be  highly  conducive  to  their  enjoyment  and 
their  health,  I am  yet  far  from  being  averfe  to  the 
ufe  of  vegetables.  On  the  contrary,  if,  indead  of 
the  •labourer  and  the.  mechanic,  1 had  been  ad- 
drelTing  the  wealthy  and  the  luxurious,  my  ad- 
vice would  have  been  jud  the  reverfc ; and,  in 
place  of  recommending  a more  liberal  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  I would  have  advifed  them  to  ufe  a 
( great  deal  lefs  of  this,  with  a larger  proporiion  of 
vegetables  ; neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
thole  kinds  of  food  being  ahfolutdy  hurtful' of  it- 
fclt,  but  only  when  conlidered  relatively  to  the 
fituation  and  occupation  of  the  perfon  employing 

the 
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tbs  fame.  Thus  the  fame  kind,  or  the  fame 
quantity,  of  food  that  may  be  ufeful,  and  even 
necelfary  to  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic,  may 
be,  and  adually  is,  highly  injurious  to  the  indo- 
lent and  the  inadive.  Nor  are  the  lower  clalTes 
more  liable  to  dileafes  from  want  and  inanition, 
than  are  the  higher  ranks  from  excels  and  reple- 
tion. Whiltl  1 would  recommend,  therefore,  a 
more  full  and  nutritious  diet,  and  confequently 
conlillihg  more  of  animal  food  to  the  former,  I 
would  at  the  fame  time  recommend  one  that  was 
more  fpare  and  ablleinious  to  the  latter,  com- 
poled,  ol  courfe,  of  a larger  proportion  of  vege- 
table matter. 

Vegetables,  in  general,  yield  not,  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk,  the  fame  quantity  of  nourifliment 
as  animal  food  does.  They  feem,  however,  to  af- 
ford it  of  nearly  the  fame  quality,  as  appears  not 
only  from  inltances  of  particular  individuals,  but 
even  of  whole  dalles  and  nations,  who,  from  tafte 
or  particular  prejudices,  political  or  moral,  fubfill 
entirely  on  vegetable  food,  without  experiencing 
any  particular  inconvenience.  As  containing  lefs 
nourilhment  in  the  fame  bulk,  it  is  mod  properly 
conjoined  in  diet  with  a portion  of  animal  food; 
this  laft  fupplying  in  quality  what  the  former 
wants,  whilil  the  former  again  makes  up  in  quan- 
tity for  that  in  which  the  latter  is  deficient,  fer- 
ving  thus  mutually,  as  it  were,  to  corredt  the  de- 
ficiencies the  one  of  the  other. 

If  vegetable  food  be  lefs  nourifiiing  than  ani- 
mal food,  it  is  likewife  lefs  ftimulant,  or,  as  we 
commonly  fpeak,  lefs  heating.  On  this  account, 
we  ufe  vegetable  food  only  in  all  acute  or  febrile 
dileafes.  It  is,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  lefs 
ealily  digelled  than  animal  food,  and  therefore 
mote  readily  produces  flatulence,  particularly  in 
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people  whofe  llomach  and  bowels  are  weak. 
Whether  this'  greater  difficulty  of  digeilion  pro- 
ceed merely  from  the  firmer  texture  of  vegetables, 
which  thus  prevents  the  gailric  fluid  from  acting 
fo  readily  upon  them,  or  whether  it  may  not  pro- 
ceed from  tome  other  caufe,  as  from  the  weaker 
attradion  between  thefe  fubltances,  does  not  feeni 
fufficientiy  afceitained.  One  thing  at  leafl;  ap- 
jiears  certain,  that  in  proportion  as  we  diminilh 
this  firmnefs  of  texture  in  vegetables,  either  b/ 
the  application  of  heat,  as  in  the  different  opera- 
tions of  cookery,  or  by  mere  mechanical  divifion, 
as  in  grinding,  &c.  we  in  general  increafe  the  fa- 
cility of  their  folution.  This  fubjed,  however, 
will  be  refumed  afterwards. 

As  all  vegetables  in  general  do  not  equally  af- 
ford nourifliment  to  man,  and  as  even  of  thofe 
that  do  only  a certain  portion  of  them  feems  to 
anfwer  that  purpofe,  it  would  be  requifite,  to  treat 
this  fubjecl:  in  a fcientific  manner,  to  afcertain,  in 
the  firft  place,  on  what  particular  principle  or 
principles  of  vegetables,  nutrition  depended  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  treating  of  particulars,  to  af- 
certain how  far  or  to  what  extent,  this  prin- 
ciple was  found  either  in  different  individuals,  or 
in  diriferent  parts  of  the  fame  individual.  But, 
unfortunately,  we  are  not  yet  fufficientiy  ac- 
quainted wdth  the  nature  of  nutrition,  to  know 
on  what  particular  principle  of  vegetables  this  de- 
pends. We  fee  every  day  a variety  of  different 
vegetables  taken  as  faod.  Of  thefe  we  obferve 
fome  more  and  fome  lefs  nutritious,  without  our 
being  able  to  explain  fatisfadorily  the  fuperiority 
of  the  former,  any  more  than  the  inferiority  of  the 
latter.  We  know  indeed  from  experience,  that 
fuch  fubftances  as  contain  a large  proportion  of 
the  oily  or  the  faccharine  principle,  are  in  general 

remarkably 
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remarkably  nutiiiious.  But  we  know  likewife, 
that  other  fubllances  which  do  not  appear  to  pol- 
lels  either  of  thel'e  properties,  as  mucilages,  gums, 
the  fecula  of  plants,  &-c.  prove  equally  nutritious. 

We  know  likewife,  that  digeltion,  which  may 
be  conlidered  as  the  firll  part  of  the  procefs  ot  nu- 
trition, is  neitJier  effected  by  trituration,  fer- 
mentation, nor  any  of  thole  proceffes  tnat  had 
been  fo  fo’olilbly  imagined,  but  is  really  in  Tome 
ineafure  a true  chemical  procefs ; and  that  an  ac- 
tual folution  of  our  food,  animal  as  well  as  vege- 
table, takes  place  by  means  ot  the  gailric  duid. 
But  ftill  this  leads  us  but  a very  Ibort  way  in  ex- 
plaining the  procefs  of  nutrition  ; for  though, 
from  what  I obferve  in  chemical  folutions  out  ot 
the  body,  I may  ealily  imagine  that  iomething  of 
the  fame  kind  takes  place  in  the  llomach,  yet  this 
gives  me  no  information  refpecting  the  manner  in 
which  vegetable  aliment  is  firfl  converted  into 
chile,  then  into  blood,  and  laftly  into  the  real  fub- 
ftance  of  the  animal.  Solution  indeed  leads  me 
to  infer  a change  in  the  cohefion  or  coniiftence  of 
a body,  but  it  does  not  necefl'aiily  lead  me  to  in- 
fer a change  in  its  other  properties,  or  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubftance.  If  I dillblve  a fait,  for  in- 
ftance,  in  water,  it  is  ftill  a fait  poflefiing  all  its 
properties  but  that  of  folidity ; which  may  be 
ealily  reftored  to  it  again  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  water.  The  folution  of  a vegetable,  there- 
fore, conveys  to  me  no  precife  information  re- 
fpedling  its  converfion  into  chile  or  blood.  Nor 
is  this  all:  Man,,, as  well  as  other  animals,  may 
be  nourilhed  either  entirely,  or  in  part,  upon  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  fubftances  in  a fluid  ftate. 
Here,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  no  folution  can  take 
place.  Digeltion  mult  therefore  depend  upon 
fome  other  and  more  general  caufe,  of  which  fo- 
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lution  feems  merely  an  accidental,  not  a neceffary 
effed:.^  But  I return  from  this  digreilion. 

Belide  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  nutrition 
in  g.'ineral,  we  labour  under  a farther  difficulty 
here  in  treating  of  this  fubjed.  The  analyfis  of 
the  different  vegetables  which  we  ufe  for  food, 
has  not  hitherto  been  made  wdth  fufficient  pre- 
cifion  to  afcertain  accurately  all  the  different 
principles  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or  the  va- 
rious proportions  in  which  thefe  enter  into  their 
compolition ; fo  that,  were  we  even  acquainted 
with  that  particular  principle  of  vegetables  on 
which  nutrition  depends,  yet  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  exad  proportion  in  which  this  may  be  com- 
bined in  diflerent  vegetables,  we  ffiould  dill  be 
unable  to  apply  the  general  principle  to  particu- 
lar vegetables.  All  that  we  lhall  venture  to  do, 
then,  in  this  fituation,  will  be,  to  offer  a few  ffiort 
remarks,  fuch  as  experience  and  common  obferva- 
tion  have  fuggefted,  on  fuch  of  thofe  vegetables 
as  are  in  moll  frequent  ufe  in  this  country,  with 
fome  refledions  on  the  moft  oeconomical  mode  of 
ufmg’them  for  food.  We  lliall  begin  with  thofe 
fublfances  which,  from  their  containing  a large 
quantity  of  farina  or  flour,  have  been  called  fa- 
rinaceous. 


OF  FARINACEOUS  BODIES. 


This  clafs  comprehends  the  greater  part,  and  ‘ 
certainly  the  moll  nutritious,  of  thofe  vegetables 
that  are  ufed  by  man  for  food  in  different  le-  ^ 
gions  of  the  world,  Moll  of  them,  before  being 
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^fed,  are  ground  down  to  a farina  or  meal,  and 
afterwards  either  made  into  bread  by  baking,  or 
converted  into  a kind  of  pottage  or  pudding,  by 
boiling  with  water,  A few  of  them,  how'- 

evcr,  are  generally  ufed  in  their  entire  Hate,  only 
taking  otf  their  outer  Ikin  or  hulk.  1 Ihall  otfer 
a few  remarks  on  fuch  only  as  are  in  moll  fre- 
quent ufe  in  this  country,  or  in  my  opinion  de- 
ferve  to  be  fo. 

Wheat. — This  article,  under  the  form  of  bread, 
is  one  of  the  farinaceous  fubllances  moll  frequent- 
ly ufed,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  America.  This  general  preference  in 
favour  of  wdieaten  bread  can  fcarcely  proceed 
from  prejudice  or  accident,  but  mud  be  found- 
ed on  the  fuperior  qualities  of  the  fubllance 
itl’elf.  This  is  in  fome  meafure,  in  my  opinion, 
confirmed,  when  we  confider  that  w^heat  is  not 
only  railed  with  more  difficulty  than  moll  of  the 
other  farinaceous  fubllances,  but  is  in  general  !efs 
produdlive,  and  of  courfe  ufually  bears  a higher 
price.  Whether  it  really  contain,  how'ever,  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  a larger  quantity  of  nou- 
rilhment  than  any  of  the  other  fubllances  of  this 
clafs,  does  not  appear  quite  certain  ; but  there  is 
no  doubt,  that,  wfficn  properly  managed,  it  forms 
a lighter,  and,  in  general,  a more  palatable  bread 
than  any  of  the  other  farinaceous  lubltances  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  As  this  is  the  way  in 
which  it  is  commonly  ufed  for  food,  it  is  probably 
the  chief  reafon  of  that  general  preference  given 
to  this  grain  over  all  the  others.  Though  this, 
however,  may  appear  a fufficient  reafon  for  uling 
this  grain  in  preference  to  others  for  the  purpofc 
of  making  bread,  it  by  no  means  follows  hence, 
that  fome  of  the  others  may  not  be  ufed  with 
equal,  or  even  with  more  advantage,  under  fome 
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othermode  of  preparation.  Thisladaally  maintalii 
to  be  the  cafe ; and  while  1 allow,  in  general,  tliat 
the  flour  of  wheat  makes,  unqueftionably,  the  moll 
perfed  bread,  1 muft  iiilia  that  bread  of  any  kind 
is  not  the  raofl  oeconomical  or  thrifty  mode  of 
ufing  grain*,  and  that  forae  of  the  other  farinacea, 

as 

■*  The  mode  of  living  in  general,  adopted  by  the  lower 
claffes  of  foclety  through  a great  part  of  Britain,  but 
efpecially  in  towns,  is  certainly  extremely  injudicious  and 
improper.  It  w’ere  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  were 
moft  injurious  to  the  public,  or  the  individual.  In  the 
firft  place,  inflead  of  confining  himfelf  to  the  ufe  of  necef- 
faries,  he  muft  vie  with  the  rich,  forfooth,  in  the  ufe  of 
fpirits,  tea,  tobacco,  which,  though  they  may  be  luxuries 
to  the  rich,  certainly  cannot  be  lo  to  him  who  is  in  want 
of  the  neceJJ'aries.  In  the  fecond  place,  of  thefe  neceflaries 
wheaten  bread  conftitutes  the  principal,  and  indeed  almoft 
the  foie  article  of  hjs  fubfifience.  To  the  truth  of  this  alTer- 
tion,  I can  myfelf  bear  witnefs,  liaving  found  repeatedly,  of 
late,  when  I had  occafion  to  vifit  families  cf  this  defcription, 
a poor  man,  with  a large  family,  fitting  at  mid-day,  round 
a tea-table  indeed — but  without  any  other  thing,  befide 
the  tea-equipage,  but  a bit  of  dry  ivheaten  bread;  and 
this  was  his  dinner  I The  folly  of  a poor  family  fitting 
down  to  take  a diffi  of  tea  to  their  bread,  when  they  can- 
not afford  a bit  of  butter  to  it,  is  truly  extravagant  ! tliis 
is  really  “ the  muftaid  without  the  meat.” 

That  univerfal  cultom  of  the  lower  clafs,  of  ufing 
wheaten  bread  to  all  their  meals,  or  indeed,  I might 
fay,  of  living  entirely  upon  it,  cannot,  for  many  rea- 
fons,  be  too  much  condemned.  \Jt,  Wheat,  as  being  nei- 
ther eafily  reared  nor  very  produtlivc,  mull  always  be 
expenfive.  Befides,  the  increafed  demand,  which  is  the 
confequence  of  this  univerfal  paffion  for  wheaten  bread,  by 
turning  the  attention  of  the  farmer  to  this,  withdraws  it 
in  fome  raeafure  from  the  cultivation  of  other  fpecies  of 
grain  that  are  more  productive,  and  therefore  more  bene- 
ficial ; and  thus  proves  a public  lofs.  'i.dly^  Baked  bread 
of  any  kind,  from  the  extraordinary  trouble  that  nectffarily 
attends  this  operation,  muft  always  be  confiderably  more 
expenfive  than  grain  of  the  fame  kind  that  can  be  ufed  for 
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as  better  adapted  to  other  and  more  oeconomical 
preparations,  ought  therefore  to  be  preferred  for 
common  life.  Wheut-flour  indeed  may  be  ufed 
for  food  in  various  other  ways  befide  being  baked 
into  bread,  and  this  objedlion  might  thus  be  ob- 
viated. 

food  without  this  previous  manufafture.  Another 

confideration  of  Hill  more  importance  than  the  two  former 
is — that  the  fame  quantity  of  grain  baked  into  bread  will 
not  afford  near  the  fame  quantity  of  nourifjjment  ^ in  other 
words,  will  not  fatisfy  hunger  or  fupport  the  ftrength 
equally,  with  a fimilar  quantity  prepared  in  a different 
manner,  particularly  when  made  \v\to  pottage,  ox  ha/iy  pud- 
ding,  or  into  a foup  by  proper  boiling.  The  difference  in 
this  rcfpedl  is  of  the  utmoll  importance,  not  only  to  the 
poor,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  a perfon  who  has 
not  made  or  feen  the  experiment,  is  truly  aflonifhing. — 
From  ray  own  obfervations,  which,  1 confefs,  have  not 
hitherto  been  made  with  fufficient  frequency  and  precifion, 
I would  conclude,  that  this  was,  at  the  very  leaf!,  in  the 
propor(ion  of  three  to  one  ; (1  fay  at  the  Icafl,  becaufe  I 
believe  it  to  be  Hill  more_)  ; that  is,  that  five  ounces  of 
barley  or  rice  properly  boiled,  or  till  it  be  of  the  confift- 
ence  of  a jelly,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  oat-meal  well-boil- 
ed into  pottage — will  afford  as  much  nourifhment,  in  fhort, 
as  fubflantial  a meal,  as  fifteen  ounces  of  any  of  thefe  fame 
fubftances  baked  into  bread.  This  aflertion,  how'ever  ex- 
traordinary it  may  feem,  does  not  relt  alone  on  my  own 
obfervations.  It  appears  from  fome  experiments  of  the 
well-known  Count  Rumford,  made  in  feeding  the  houfe 
of  induflry  at  Munich,  that  about  one  pound  and  a quar- 
ter of  foup  was  fufficient  for  each  individual  to  dinner, 
that  is,  for  the  purpofe  of  fatisfying  hunger,  and  fup- 
plying  nourifhment.  This  portion  of  foup  contained  only 
from  five  to  fix  ounces  of  folid  materials,  namely,  barley, 
peas,  cuttings  of  bread,  and  potatoes.  This  laft  article, 
too,  not  very  nutritive  to  its  bulk,  was  in  confiderably 
larger  quantity  than  all  the  others  put  together.  Now, 
in  eflimating  the  quantity  of  folids  here,  the  Count  has  evi- 
dently taken  them  at  too  much,  in  confidering  the  whole  ma- 
terials 
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viated.  Rut  then,  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  other 
preparations  of  wheat-flour,  puddings,  &c.  re- 
quire, to  render  them  palatable,  various  additions, 
too  expenlive  for  the  common  people. 

An  objedlion,  however,  occurs  here,  which, 
from  the  great  authority  on  which  ft  refls,  requires 
a little  more  confideratiori.  The  farina  of  wheat, 

it 

terials  employed  as  folids  ; for  befide  the  water  contained 
in  the  other  vegetables,  (and  baked  bread  contains  a conli- 
derable  proportion),  the  potatoes,  which  here  conftituted 
conflderably  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole,  confift  al* 
W’ays,  for  a great  part,  of  w ater.  So  that,  making  the  ne- 
ceflary  allcw^ances,  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  was  Hill 
greatly  lefs  than  the  eftimate,  probably  not  above  three  or 
four  ounces. 

That  fo  fmall  a portion  of  folid  food,  and  that  vegetable 
too,  ftiould  be  perfedly  fufficient  to  latisfj  hunger,  and  to 
maintain  health,  ffor  befide  this  foup,  which  w’as  ferved 
up  to  his  dinner,  each  individual  got  nothing  elfe  through 
the  day,  but  about  feven  ounces  of  rye-bread,  which  ufu- 
ally  ferved  for  his  fupper),  is  truly  afionifliing  ! To  ac- 
count for  this,  the  Count  fuppofes  that  the  water  made  ufe 
of  was  thus  fomehow  “ prepared  for  decompofition,”  and  that 
if  afterwards  entered  into  the  compofition  of  the  human 
body,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  known  to  be  decompofed 
by  vegetables  in  general,  and  likewife  by  fome  animals, 
as  fifhes.  To  enter  into  any  ferious  difpute  with  the  in- 
genious Count  upon  a mere  fuppofition  of  his,  unfupport- 
ed  by  any  thing  but  vague  analogies,  would  in  my  opinion 
be  improper  any  w here,  but  in  a Work  of  this  kind  ridi- 
culous. 1 fliall  only  flop  to  obferve  here,  that  the  analogy 
taken  from  the  decompofition  of  w'ater  by  plants  fcarcely 
affords  a prefumption  even  that  the  fame  occurs  in  animals, 
fince  we  know  that  plants  likewife  dccompofe  nitrogene  gas, 
on  which  animals  do  not  produce  the  flightefl  change.  Nor 
is  the  analogy  with  fifiies  much  better  fupported,  as  fifhes 
ieem  capable  of  living  merely  on  water ^ which  may  thus 
lupply  to  them  the  place  of  air.  I fliall  afterwards  endea- 
vour to  explain  this  on  a different  principle. 
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it  is  now  well  known,  contains  a confiderable  pro- 
portion ot  a glutinous  matter,  which  the  other 
iarinacea  either  want  entirely,  or  contain  but  in 
very  fhiall  quantity.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
that  the  farina  ot  w'heat,  perhaps  in  confequence  of 
this  glutinous  matter,  feiments  more  readily  and 
more  completely,  or,  in  common  language,  rifes 
better  than  any  of  the  other  ftrinacea  do  ; — and 
fiom  this  fame  caufe,  a more  complete  previous 
fermentation,  wheaten  flour  makes  a lighter  and 
more  perfed  bread  than  any  of  the  other  farina- 
cea.  Now,  as  it  has  been  maintained,  that  all 
unfermented  farinacea  were  unwholefome,  and 
that  in  particular,  (as  the  great  Boerhaave  fird, 
and  many  others  afterwards,  alledged),  they  pro- 
duced a fpiiTitude  or  thickening  of  the  fluids  ; 

it  therefore  followed  of  courfe,  that  as  the  faiina- 
cea  in  general,  in  the  operation  of  baking,  un- 
derwent a more  complete  fermentation  than  in 
any  of  the  other  common  modes  of  preparation, 
bread,  therefore,  was  the  inoft  wholefome  method 
of  ufing  thefe  fubftances, — and  of  courfe  that 
wheaten  bread,  as  being  moft  completely  fer- 
mented, was  the  beft. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
if  flour,  and  panicularly  wheaten  flour,  muft 
be  made  into  bread  for  ufe,  1 believe  that  it 
will  make  a lighter  bread,  and  of  courfe  tvill, 
in  general,  be  more  eafily  digefted,  if  it  have 
been  previoufly  fubjeded  to  a degree  of  fer- 
mentation. This  rule,  how'ever,  applies  only, 
or  at  leafl:  in  a fpecial  manner,  to  the  flour  of 
wheat,  kor  the  flour  or  meal  of  barley  and  of 
oats,  when  properly  baked  and  fired,  wdthout  any 
fermentation,  makes  a bread  equally  light  with 
wheaten  bread.  This  I aflirm  from  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  as  well  as  common  experience.  But 
wheaten  flour,  if  baked  without  fermentation, 
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certainly  does  make  a heavier  bread,  and  to 
people  of  delicate  ftoraachs,  or  with  dyfpeptic 
complaints,  lefs  eafy  of  digeftion. 

Wiiether  this  may  proceed  from  the  large  pro- 
portion of  glutinous  nratter  which  it  contains,  is 
not  certainly  known  : nor  is  it  much  more  cer- 
tain whether  its  more  complete  fermentation  de- 
pend upon  the  lame  principle.  At  any  rate,  this 
procefs  feems  to  produce  a change  on  it,  fimilar 
to  what  animal  food  undergoes  by  being  kept  for 
feme  time  before  it  be  uled.  Whether  thefe 
changes  be  precifely  of  the  fame  nature,  I will 
not  venture  to  affirm,  only  there  appears  to  be  a 
confiderable  analogy  betwixt  them  in  the  caufes 
which  excite,  and  the  fymptoms  that  accompany, 
them,  as  well  as  in  the  effeds  which  they  pro- 
duce. The  fermentation  of  bread,  therefore,  I 
confider  as  no  more  neceffary  to  render  it  whole- 
fome,  than  the  prefervation  of  animal  fubflances 
a certain  time  before  they  be  ufed.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  foftens  the  cohefion  of  that 
body  which  undergoes  the  procefs,  and  may  thus 
render  it  lighter,  as  it  is  called,  or  of  more  eafy  di- 
geilion,  particularly  to  luch  as  have  weak  fto- 
machs.  But  the  idea  of  unfermented  bread  pro- 
ducing certain  difeafes,  particularly  an  infpiffated 
Hate  of  the  blood,  I conlider  as  merely  the  dream 
of  a mechanical  phylician. 

Oats. — This,  for  a long  period  of  time,  was  the 
grain  moflly  ufed  for  food  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  fome  parts  of  England.  Of  late,  however., 
a more  general  introdudion  of  wheaten  bread  in- 
to this  country  has  in  a great  meafure  fupeiieded 
the  life  of  this  article,  except  in  remote  country- 
places.  Almofl  every  where  elfe,  but  efpecially 
in  towns,  wheaten  bread  alone  is  now  made  ufe 
of  even  by  the  pooreft  clafs  of  the  people.  This 
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general  change  in  the  mode  of  living,  I am  afraid, 
lias  not  been  lefs  difadvantageous  to  the  public, 
than  hurtful  to  individuals.  Oats  are  in  general 
in  this  country  a much  more  certain,  as  well  as  a 
more  produdive  crop  than  wheat ; their  cultiva- 
tion is  of  courfe  more  beneficial  to  the  puolic. 
They  do  not  require  either  the  fame  manure  or 
the  fame  tillage  with  wheat.  They  muff  in  ge- 
neral, therefore,  be  afforded  much  cheaper,  and 
of  courle  the  individual,  in  ufing  this  grain,  faves 
the  difference. 

To  both  thefe  allegations  it  may  indeed  be  ob- 
jeded,  that  though  oats  be  in  general  a more  pro- 
dudive  crop  than  wheat,  and  may  commonly  be 
afforded  much  cheaper — that  it  does  not  neceffa- 
rily  follow  from  this,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
former  is  more  beneficial  to  the  public,  or  their 
purchafe  a faving  to  the  individual,  unlefs  it  can 
be  fhewn  at  the  fiime  time,  that  they  afford 
an  equal  quantity  of  nourifhment ; at  leall  any 
deficiency  in  the  quality  mult  be  more  than  com- 
penfated  by  the  excels  of  quantity.  To  anfwer 
this  objedion  completely,  fome  data  are  ftill 
wanting,  as  no  experiments  that  I know  of 
have  been  made  to  alcertain  the  nutritioulnefs  of 
the  two  grains  under  precifely  limilar  circumftan- 
ces,  or  with  exadly  the  fame  mode  of  preparation. 
Wheaten  flour,  is  now  very  imiverfally,  1 be- 
lieve, ul'ed  for  making  into  bread  aftei  being  fer- 
mented, while  oat  meal  is  as  commonly,  when 
ufed  for  that  purpofe,  baked  without  any  previous 
•fermentation. 

From  the  flour  of  thefe  two  grains,  employed 
under  fuch  different  circumflances,  no  abfolute 
conclufion  can  be  drawn,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  food,  particularly  of  ve- 
getable food,  depend  much  on  the  method  of 
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pieparing  it;  and  as  thefe  flours  may  be,  and  are, 
at  leall  the  oat-meal,  very  commonly  iifed  in  an- 
othei  way,  in  which,  as  I fliall  afterwards  ihow, 
It  IS  much  more  nutritious  than  when  baked.  The 
two  flours  are  indeed  both  I’ometimes  baked  into 
bread  without  fermentation,  and  this,  though  it 
could  not,  for  the  rcafon  Jult  given,  alford  a politive 
conciulion,  would  certainly  be  a tairer  compara- 
tive tiial  than  the  otijer.  But  then,  wheaten  flour 
IS  fo  feldom  ufed  in  this  way,  without  other  addi- 
tions, as  butter,  S^-c.  which  mult  certainly  im- 
piove  its  nutritious  (|ua]itv,  that  common  expe- 
iience  is  not  ot  itlelt  luflicient  to  alcertain  this 
point ; and  no  direcT;  experiments  that  i know  of 
have  been  made  for  the  purpole. 

But  were  it  even  proven,  which  it  has  not  been, 
that  wdieaten  w'as  more  nutritious,  in  proportion  to 
its  weight,  than  oaten  bread,  this  would  prove 
nothing-  with  regard  to  the  general  propolition, 
that  wheat  was  more  nutritious  than  oats.  It 
would  only  prove,  that  in  this  particular  mode  of 
preparation  w'heat  was  prelerable  to  oats  ; which 
might  depend  on  the  fpecific  preparation  of  eadi, 
the  one  being  fermented,  the  other  not,  and  like- 
w lie  on  the  lelative  (Quantities  of  w^ater  employed 
in  baking  them,  which  inigiit  give  a difference  in 
their  relative  weight.  1 will  even  ccsnfefs,  1 am 
niyfell,  though  not  from  any  direcl  exi^eriments 
01  obfervations  of  my  own,  inclined  to  tlfink  that 
wheaten  bread  is  more  nutritious  than  oaten, 
when  both  are  made  in  the  ufual  way.  This  not 
only  coincides,  I believe,  with  the  common  opi- 
nion on  this  fiibjecff,  but  perfectly  falls  in  with 
rny  general  principle,  that  the  nutritioulnefs  of 
thefe  grains  depends  very  much  upon  their  more 
complete  preparation.  And  that  this  is  adually 
the  cale  in  the  baking  ot  wheaten  bread,  cannot 
be  denied. 
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Were  it,  therefore,  abfolutely  necefTary  in  ufing 
thefe  iubllances,  to  bake  them  firll  into  bread, 
this  would  certainly  be  one  reaibn  for  giving  a 
preference  to  wheat,  tho’  other  reafons  again  it  its 
general  ufe,  at  lealt,  might  Hill  counterbalance  this, 
as  the  I'maller  producl,  the  more  difficult  and  pre- 
carious cultivation,  the  higher  price  of  the  grain, 
&c.  as  well  as  the  more  difficult,  and  of  courfe 
more  expenftve,  preparation  of  the  bread.  When 
all  thefe  items  fliall  either  be  placed  to  the  debit  of 
wheat,  or  when,  after  every  necellary  dedudion, 
if  fuch  there  be,  the  balance  fliall  ftill  be  thowii  to 
be  on  the  fame  lide  ; then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
that  iiniverfal  predilection  for  wheaten  bread,  and 
of  courfe  the  greater  attention  of  the  farmer  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  grain,  be  either  beneficial  to 
the  public,  or  advantageous  to  the  individual. 

I lhall  now,  however,  endeavour  to  lliow,  that 
the  operation  of  baking,  fo  far  from  being  necef- 
fary  to  the  ufe  of  any  of  the  farinacea,  is  in  rea- 
lity the  mofi  profufe  and  extravagant  way  in 
which,  fo  far  as  1 know,  they  can  pofiibly  be 
ufed.  That  this  is  really  the  cafe  with  refped  to 
fome  of  the  farinacea,  barley  and  oats  for  infiance, 
\vhich,  from  their  being  frequently,  in  this  coun- 
try, ufed  in  the  form  of  foup  and  pottage,  thus 
afford  a llandard  of  companion  to  judge  of  their 
relative  nutritive  qualities,  there  cannot  be  the 
leaf!  doubt.  With  refped  to  wheat,  there  is  eve- 
ry reafon  to  think  that  the  fame  argument  will 
apply  in  a great  meafure,  though,  from  its  being 
lefs  frequently  employed  by  itfelf  in  any  other  way 
but  in  that  of  fermented  bread,  we  have  not  the 
fame  opportunity  of  inftituting  a comparifon. 
But  I have  very  little  doubt  that  wheat,  perhaps 
ufed  either  in  the  form  of  barley  for  foup,  or  in 
that  of  flour  for  puddings  or  dumplins,  if  boiled 
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fufficiently  with  a proper  quantity  of  water,  will 
afford  a great  deal  more  nourilhment  than  if  ba- 
ked into  bread.  That  the  difference  in  this  re- 
fpedl,  however,  betwixt  thefe  preparations  of 
wheat,  would  be  equal  to  that  between  the  pre- 
parations ot  barley  and  oats,  I will  not  venture 
to  alfert,  as  wheaten  bread,  by  the  more  elabo- 
rate procefs  in  baking  it,  in  which  a confiderable 
portion  ot  the  water  is  very  probably  decompofed, 
or  at  lead  fomehow  enters  into  compofition  with 
it,  is  probably  more  nutritious  than  either  oaten 
or  barley  bread. 

But  fuppofe  it  otherwife,  and  that  wheaten 
bread  were  adtually  the  molt  thrifty  and  oeconomi- 
cal  mode  of  uting  this  grain,  this,  far  from  weak- 
ening, would  ftrengthen  conliderably  the  general 
argument,  refpeding  the  utility  to  be  derived 
from  a more  fparing  ufe  of  the  article  of  bread, 
and  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  a more  frequent 
and  liberal  ufe  of  foups,  broths,  pottages,  &Ci 
For  if  it  be  allowed,  which,  I believe,  cannot  be 
denied,  (as  it  appears  from  an  average  of  adual 
furveys,  taken  in  a confiderable  part  of  England, 
a foil  and  climate,  too,  certainly  more  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  than  Scotland),’ 
that  W'heat,  though  it  be  always  fown  upon  the 
bell  land,  is  much  lefs  produdive  than  oats  or  bar- 
ley, at  the  fame  time  that  it  requires  'a  more  la- 
borious and  expenlive  cultivation,  and  of  courfe 
mult  always  be  bought  at  a much  higher  price ; — if 
w beaten  bread  be  like  wife  the  molt  oeconomical, 
as  it  is  almolt  the  univerlal,  mode  in  wdiich  this 
grain  is  employed,  or  at  leall  if  the  other  methods 
of  ufing  it  be  only  on  a par  with  this ; — if,  then,  t 
it  can  be  fiiown,  that  oats  and  barley,  which  have  I 
fo  many  other  advantages  to  recommend  them,  ^ 
have  likewife  this  peculiar,  and  I mult  call  it  ^ 
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allonilhing,  fuperiority,  that  perhaps  one  fourth ^ 
at  any  rate  a third,  ot  either  of  thefe  grains,  pro- 
perly prepared,  either  in  the  form  of  foup  or  pot- 
tage,  will  alford,as  much  nourifhment  as  thres 
times  the  fame  quantity  of  vvheaten  bread,  which 
belide  this  has  many  other  drawbacks  attend- 
ing its  ufe.  This  will,  in  my  opinion,  place  the 
argument  in  the  moll  iliiking  point  of  view;  I 
enter  now,  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  fubjeft. 

. I begin  with  the  experiments,  which  I had  al- 
ready occaiion  to  notice,  of  Count  Rumford ; 
and  1 do  this  the  more  willingly,  as  the  pro- 
bity and  accuracy  of  that  gentleman,  as  well 
as  the  publicity  of  the  experiments  themfelves, 
render  the  tacts  perfedly  unqueltionable.  From 
thefe,  then,  it  appears,  that  twelve  hundred 
people  were  conitantly  maintained  at  the  Houfe  of 
Indullry  of  Munich ; — that  each  of  thefe  received 
daily  about  a pint  and  a quarter,  or  nearly  twen- 
ty ounces,  Avoirdupoife  weight,  of  foup,  with  a bit 
of  rye-bread,  ot  feven  ounces  weight ; — that  they 
came  early  to  the  houfe  in  the  morning  to  their 
work,  and,  alter  continuing  there  all  day,  went 
home  late  at  night,  lo  that  there  was  every  reafoii 
to  think  they  got  no  other  fullenance  than  what 
they  received  at  the  Houfe  of  Indullry  ; — and  that 
they  exhibited  all  the  appearance  of  health  and 
contentment. 

Now,  each  of  ihefe  portions  of  foup,  according 
to  the  Count,  contained  nearly  lix  ounces  of  fo- 
lid  food  ; in  one  cafe,  this  contilted  of  equal 
parts  ot  pearl-barley,  and  peas,  with  nearly 
one  fourth  ot  hue  wheateri  bread  ; in  another, 
the  peas  and  the  barley  were  reduced  to  one  h >.lf 
the  ulual  quantity,  and  a quantity  of  potatoes, 
double  the  meafure  of  both,  w'as  fubftituted  in 
their  dead,  the  bread  being  continued  the  fame 
as  before. 
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The  Count,  in  eftimating  the  quantity  of  folids 
contained  in  each  portion  of  the  foup  at  i\x  ounces, 
takes  the  laft  cafe,  where  the  quantity  was  greateft. 
As  the  cafes  were  brought  forward,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  Ihow  for  liow  finall  a fuiri  a portion  of  the 
foup  could  be  afforded,  he  naturally  takes  that 
which  was  the  cheapeft.  This  was  in  the  cafe  where 
potatoes  were  fubftituted  to  a portion  of  the  peas 
and  barley  before  employed.  Thefe,  though  they 
added  greatly  to  the  weight  of  the  folids  employ- 
ed, from  the  large  proportion  in  which  they  were 
taken,  yet  from  their  fmaller  price  diminilhed 
conficlerably  the  expence  of  the  preparation. 
The  Count,  therefore,  as  ho  was  at  perfed  liber- 
ty, took  that  which  was  the  mofl  to  his  purpofe. 
It  is  equally  natural  for  me,  however,  in  making 
my  own  ufe  of  thefe  experiments,  to  take  the  fame 
liberty. 

I have  therefore  brought  forward  the  firfl;  cafe 
likewife,  as  the  quantity  of  folid  materials  here, 
to  each  portion  of  the  foup,  v/as  only  a trifle  more 
than  ounces,  or  exadly  4tWo  ounces.  Now, 
even  of  this  quantity  of  folids,  fmall  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  very  little  above 
three-fourths  entered  at  all  into  the  compofition 
of  the  foup ; the  other  fourth,  or  nearly  fo,  con- 
fided of  wheaten  bread,  which  was  cut  down,  and 
mixed  with  the  foup  after  it  was  diflied,  merely 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  eaten  along  with  it.  The 
whole  folids  employed,  therefore,  in  preparing  one 
portion,  amounted  to  little  more  than  34  ounces, 
or  at  kad  was  confiderably  below  four  ounces,  in 
this  cafe.  Nor  even  in  the  other  cafe,  where  the 
whole  folids  taken  amounted  to  nearly  fix  ounces, 
will  the  real  quantity  be^  very  diflerent  from  this, 
if  proper  allowance  be  made  for  the  large  propor- 
tion of  water  contained  in  the  pol.atoes,  which,  it 
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is  to  be  recollected,  conftituted  double  the  quan- 
tity of  all  the  other  ingredients  by  meafure,  and 
•very  nearly  fo  by  weight.  The  average  of  the 
two,  therefore,  may  be  fairly  enough  taken  at 
about  four  ounces ; and  this,  with  fomewhat  lefs 
than  an  ounce  of  bread  cut,  and  put  into  the  foup 
when  it  was  dilhed,  with  a fmall  proportion  of  fait 
and  vinegar  for  feafoning,  was  all  that  was  em- 
ployed, except  the  water,  in  preparing  this  mefs 
of  foup.  Belide  this  mefs  of  foup,  which  ferved 
for  dinner,  each  individual  like  wife  received  feven 
ounces  of  rye-bread,  which  commonly  ferved  for 
his  fupper.  This  was  the  whole  of  the  daily  fubfitt- 
ence  received  by  each  individual  at  the  Houfe  of 
Induftry  at  Munich;  and  the  Count  farther  adds, 
that  they  came  thither  fo  early  in  the  morning, 
and  left  it  fo  late  at  night,  that  they  could  not 
find  time  to  prepare  any  thing  at  their  own  hou- 
fes  ; and  he  believes,  (except  fome  of  them,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a pint  of  beer  at  night 
when  they  had  done  with  their  work),  that  they 
really  had  nothing  elfe  ; yet,  far  from  having  the 
appearance  of  being  ftarved  by  this  feemingly 
fmall  allowance,  they  had  all  the  appearance  of 
health,  as  well  as  contentment. 

Such  are  the  highly  curious  and  interefting  par- 
ticulars of  the  experiments  of  Count  Rumford  in 
feeding  the  poor  of  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Mu- 
jiich,  from  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  following 
conclulions  may  be  drawn.  In  the  firjl  place,  it 
appears  that  about  four  ounces  of  barley  and  peas, 
or  nearly  the  fame  quantity  (allowance  being 
made  for  the  water  contained  in  the  potatoes) 
of  barley,  peas,  and  potatoes,  w^ere  futhcient,  when 
made  into  foup,  with  lefs  than  one  fourth  of  whea- 
ten  bread  cut  and  put  into  it,  and  a little  fait  and 
vinegar  to  feafon  it,  to  atford  one  full  fubllantial 
yieai  to  a labouring  man.  Now',  I maintain  that 
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three  times  the  quantity  of  thefe  fame  materials 
baked  into  bread,  and  eaten  with  the  fame  fea- 
foning,  or  with  any  other  at  the  fame  expence, 
wiil  not  afford  either  fo  comfortable  or  fo  (ubilan- 
tial  a meal.  Nay,  1 would  even  go  farther,  for 
I aflert,  that  even  three  times  that  quantity,  or 
twelve  ounces  of  wheaten  bread,  ( which  1 believe 
to  be  the  beft  and  moil  nutritious  of  all  bread), 
with  an  allowance  of  the  full  expence  of  the  other 
articles  for  any  other  thing  to  be  eaten  along  with 
it,  will  not  after  all  give  fuch  a full  and  fubilan- 
tial  a meal  as  the  four  ounces  of  barley  and  peas 
made  into  foup,  though  it  will  coil  at  leall  from 
three  to  four  times  the  expence.  In  the  fecond 
place,  Count  Rumford,  in  effimating  the  value  of 
the  different  ingiedients  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  foup,  feems  to  place  the  chief  de- 
pendence on  the  barley  : Any  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients might  be  occaiionally  changed,  or  even 
omitted  altogether,  without  much  injuring  the 
foup  ; but  for  the  barley,  he  never  could  find 
any  fubffitute.  And  he  is  of  opinion,  that  no 
other  grain  whatever  will  thicken  and  change 
to  the  conliffence  of  a jelly,  fo  large  a proportion 
of  water,  as  barley,  or  barley-meal,  (for  he  found 
this  laff,  on  trial,  to  anfwer.  the  purpofe  equally 
well  with  pearl-bailey)  ; this  he  even  carries  fo 
far  as  to  alledge,  on  effimating  their  comparative 
nutritioufnefs  together,  when  ufed  for  foups,  that 
barley-meal  is  at  leaft  three  or  four  times  more 
nutritious  than  wheaten  flour. 

1 have  conceived,  as  well  as  the  Count,  a very 
favourable  opinion  'jf  the  nutritive  qualities  of  bar- 
ley, and  think  the  trequent  employment  of  it  in 
broths  and  foups  highly  advantageous  and  proper. 
I muff  confefs,  however,  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  polfefs  fuch  advantages  over  fome  of  the 
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other  grains  as  the  Count  feems  to  think ; and  T am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  Tome  of  the  other  grains 
may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  ilime  way,  with  equal, 
or  perhaps  even  with  greater,  advantage.  This, 

I think,  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  rice ; and  1 
have  found,  that  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  grain, 
when  properly  boiled,  thickened  a larger  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  converted  it  to  tlie  conlillence  of 
a jelly,  than  any  barley,  or  indeed  any  other 
grain  I have  hitherto  tried.  Oat-meal,  too,  I be- 
lieve, polfefl'es  the  fame  qualities,  and  nearly  in 
the  fame  degree ; for  1 find  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
this  grain,  well  boiled,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
water,  will  afford  as  pleafant  and  fubilantial  a 
meal,  with  a little  milk,  as  three  times  the  fame 
quantity  when  baked  into  bread.  As  to  wheat- 
en  flour,  I cannot  fay  whether  it  can  be  ufed  in 
any  of  thefe  ways  with  equal  advantage,  without 
fuch  additions  at  leaft  as  would  render  it  too  ex- 
penfive  for  common  ufe,  having  never  made  any 
confiderable  trials  with  it  hitherto.  Indian  flour, 
however,  from  the  experiments  of  Count  Rum- 
ford,  would  appear  to  be  preferable  to  any  of  the 
grains  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  either  when  made 
into  a hafty-pudding  with  water,  like  oat-meal, 
or  when  made  into  a bag- pudding  with  treacle. 

From  thefe  fafls,  which  appear  tome  unqueflion- 
able,  fome  very  important  conclufions,  in  my  opi- 
nion, refult.  In  the  jirjl  place,  it  appears,  that 
bread,  though  it  be  the  moll  common  form  in 
which  the  farinacea  in  general  are  ufed,  is  cer- 
tainly, fo  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  moll  expenfive, 
and  the  leaft  advantageous  ; that  with  regard  to 
oat-meal  and  barley-meal  in  particular,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  either  made  into  bread,  will 
not  afford,  with  the  fame  additions,  or  at  the  fame 
expence,  fo  comfortable,  or  fo  fubftantial  a meal, 
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as  one  third  made  into  pottage  or  i'oup.  It 
would  appear  likewife,  in  the  fecond  place,  that 
this  does  not  depend  on  any  thing  peculiar 
in  the  barley,  as  has  been  alledged,  or  in  the 
oats,  but  rather  on  the  mode  of  preparation, 
particularly  the  quantity  of  water  with  w'hich 
they  are  combined  ; as  other  grain,  for  inllance, 
rice  and  Indian  corn,  prepared  in  a fimilar  man- 
near,  poflefs  the  fame  advantages.  From  all 
which,  one  very  obvious  inference  may  be 
drawn,  that  thole  grains  wdiich  can  be  employ- 
ed fo  advantageoully  in  foups  or  pottage,  as  oats, 
bailey,  rice,  8tc.  ought  never  to  be  made  into 
bread  ; but  if  bread  muit  be  ufed,  (though  it 
be,  unqueilionably,  the  lead;  oeconomical  mode 
of  ufing  grain),  it  fliould  rather  be  made  from 
wheaten  flour,  which  not  only  gives  a more  per. 
fed  bread,  but,  fo  far  as  wx  hitherto  know,  can- 
not be  employed  to  fo  much  advantage  in  the 
form  of  foup  or  pottage. 

Oat-meal,  therefore,  fliould  be  ufed  folel  v for  the 
purpofe  of  making  pottage,  which  is  both  a very 
W'holefome  and  a very  nourifliing  difn  ; it  requires 
lefs  addition  to  render  it  palatable,  (a  little  milk  be- 
in  g fufficient  for  this  purpofe),  than  perhaps  any 
other  preparation  of  this  grain ; for  thefe  reafons,it 
ought  unqueftionably  to  be  preferred.  Another, 
and  perhaps  the  mod  important  reafon  is,  that 
when  ufed  in  this  w’ay,  it  'will  go  at  lead  three 
times  as  far  as  when  baked  into  bread.  Bedde 
thefe  modes  of  iding  this  grain,  it  is  likewife,  par- 
ticularly in  the  highland  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
fome  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  as  Ruf- 
fia,  made  into^/v/fr,  or,  as  we  call  it  in  this  coun- 
try,  grots  ; a preparation  nearly  limilar  to  our  bar- 
ley, and  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  for  making- 

broth. 
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“broth.  In  this  way,  too,  I have  110  doubt  of  its 
beiiio;  ul'ed-to  much  more  advantage  than  W'hen 
baked  into  bread,  though  I cannot  fay  whether 
it  be  equal  in  this  refpect  to  barley,  having  never 
had  a proper  opportunity  of  comparing  the  eifecls 
of  the  two  together. 

Barley. — We  have  already  had  bccafion  to  no- 
tice the  nutritious  qualities  of  this  grain  when 
ufed  in  ibup  or  broth,  either  under  the  form  of 
pearl-barley  or  barley-meal ; and  though  we  do 
not  rate  its  qualities  in  this  refpedt  fo  high  as 
Count  Rumford  does,  we  yet  value  them  fufti- 
ciently  to  think  that  this  grain  ought  never  to  be 
riled  in  any  other  way.  One  curious  circum- 
llance  refpebting  the  ufe  of  barley-meal  in  foup, 
delerves  to  be  noticed  1 It  has  been  lound,  that 
barley-meal,  W'ith  all  the  bran  in  it,  made  the 
foup  richer  and  better  than  when  the  fine  flour 
of  barley  alone  was  ufed.  This  certainly  de- 
ferves  attention  in  the  preparation  of  barley- 
meal  for  foup. 

This  being  one  of  thofe  grains  that  may  be  ufed 
to  moft  advantage  in  the  making  of  foups  or 
broths,  ought  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  never  to 
be  made  into  bread.  To  ufe  it  in  this  way  is  a 
certain  lofs  of  at  leaft  two  parts  in  three,  com- 
pared with  the  method  of  ufing  it  in  broth  or 
foup.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  preparation 
of  bread  is  neither  the  only,  nor  the  leaft  oecono- 
inical  mode,  in  which  this  grain  is  employed.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  what  is  produced  in  this 
country ‘has,  for  feveral  years,  been  employed 
in  our  diftilleries  and  breweries.  Thefe  are 
not  merely  unthrifty  and  extravagant  prepara- 
tions of  this  grain ; they  are,  eipecially  the  firft, 
not  lefs  injurious  to  the  health  than  the  morals  of 
the  community,  particularly  of  the  lower  dalles. 
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So  far  as  fpirits  may  be  either  ufeful  or  ne- 
cefl'ary,  1 believe  we  cannot  have  one  that  is  pre- 
terable  to  a genuine  mait-fpirit,  properly  prepa- 
red, and  kept  for  due  length  of  time.  Bur  it  cer- 
tainly were  “ devoutly  to  be  wilhed,”  that  the 
duties  on  fpirits  at  all  times  were  fuch  as  not 
only  to  prevent  too  great  a proportion  of  fo  ufe- 
ful a grain  as  barley  being  employed  in  this 
way,  but  fuch,  as  putting  them  in  general  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  lower  dalles,  would  lecure  in 
fome  meafure  tneir  health,  as  well  as  their  morals, 
by  keeping  them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation! 
The  other  form  under  which  this  grain  is  chieliy 
employed,  that  of  ale  or  porter,  is  certainly  not 
quite  fo  objedionable  as  that  of  fpirits.  As  con- 
taining more  nourilhment,  it  is  more  ufeful,  as 
well  as  oeconomical ; and,  what  is  of  Bill  more  im- 
portance, it  is  not  nearly  fo  intoxicating,  and 
therefore  lefs  apt  to  injure  either  the  mind  or  the 
body.  Its  occafional  ufe  fliould  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  rather  be  encouraged  than  reprefled,  that 
if  poffible  it  might  fuperfede  altogether  the  ufe  of 
ipirits.  Any  tiling  farther  than  this,  however, 
would  certainly  be  hurtful,  as  it  mull  always  be 
too  expenlive  for  the  common  ufe  of  the  labouring 
people ; nor  is  it  either  fo  wholefome  or  fo  nou- 
rifhing  as  thofe  other  preparations  of  this  grain 
which  we  have  before  noticed,  as  broths,  foups, 
&c. 

Fulfe^  peas,  and  beans. — Thefe,  in  general,  af- 
ford a farinaceous  matter,  limilar  to  that  ol  the 
other  claffes  which  we  have  juft  been  conlideiing. 
The  farina  of  peas  and  beans,  as  containing  a lar- 
ger proportion  of  oil,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
more  nutritious  than  the  other  farinacea  ; and  as 
a pi  oof  of  this,  it  is  alledged,  that  labourers  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  live  on  bread  made  of 
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pea  or  bean-meal,  have  felt  a decay  of  their 
itrength  on  being  obliged  to  live  on  oaten  or 
barley  bread.  1 am  not  quite  certain  whe- 
ther this  oblervation  be  altogether  corredl  or  not. 
1 know,  indeed,  it  is  cudomary  with  fome  farmers 
in  this’country,  who  keep  a great  number  of  fer- 
vants,  to  teed  them,  at  leaft  partly,  on  a bread 
made  of  barley,  or  rather  bear-meal  and  peas 
mixed.  I'he  farmer’s  reafon,  however,  for  uling 
this  kind  of  bread,  is  unqueltionabiy  its  greater 
cheapnels ; and  the  fervants  themfelves,  fo  far  as 
I have  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing,  (and  I 
have  repeatedly  been  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  this  bread  was  employed,  at  lead  occa- 
fionally),  indead  of  preferring  this  kind  of  bread, 
as  is  alledged,  fo  every  other,  have  always  appear- 
ed rather  averle  to  its  ufe,  and  in  general  prefer- 
red oaten  bread  to  this  mixed  bread,  when  the  al- 
ternative was  in  their  offer.  As  for-  wheaten 
bread,  it  was  not  within  their  choice. 

After  ail  this,  however,  when  barley  is  to  be 
employed  fo  iinprofitably  as  in  baking  it  into 
bread,  a little  bean  or  pea-meal  may  be  a very 
ufeful  addition.  Barley-bread  is  very  light,  and 
eafy  of  digedion  ; and  as  it  remains  but  a fliort 
while  on  the  domach,  is  certainly  not  well  adapt- 
ed to  fupport  the  drength'  of  labour.  Pea-meal, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  a heavy  folid  bread,  more 
difficult  of  digedion,  which  of  courfc  remains  long- 
er on  the  dom.ach  : It  is  probable,  too,  that  from 
containing  a larger  proportion  of  oil,  it  may  be 
more  nutritious  than  barley.  On  all  thefe  ac- 
counts, therefore,  where  barley  is  to  be  made  into 
bread,  pea-meal  may  make  a proper  and  a very' 
important  addition.  But  a much  more  profitable 
mode  of  ufmg  peas  and  beans  is  certainly  in  the 
preparation  of  ioups  or  broths.  1 have  already 
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liad  occafion  to  take  notice  of  their  employment 
in  this  way,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  barley,  by 
Count  Rumford,  in  the  foups  formerly  mentioned. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a very  advantageous  way  ot 
uling  peas.  They  may  be  ufed,  however,  with 
nearly  the  fame  advantage  in  preparing  foup  by 
themfelves ; only  they  require  a great  deal  ot 
boiling  to  make  them  thicken  the  foup  properly. 
The  bell  way  of  uling  them  in  this  caie,  is,  alter 
putting  them  in  the  water,  to  fet  them  by  the 
lire-lide  the  night  before  the  foup  is  to  be  ufed. 
In  this  way,  very  excellent  foup  may  be  made, 
without  any  other  addition  but  a little  bit  of  car- 
rot to  flavour  it ; — fplit  peas  anfwer  belt  for  this 
purpofe.  Perhaps  they  might  anfwer  ftill  better 
for  making  foup  under  the  form  of  meal  or  flour, 
as  in  this  way  they  would  be  more  readily  dif- 
folved,  and  would  certainly  require  much  lefs 
boiling.  Under  one  or  other  of  the  forms  juft 
mentioned,  either  made  into  broth  or  foup,  peas 
may  unqueftionably  be  employed  to  infinitely 
greater  advantage  than  when  baked  into  bread. 
Nor  is  this  all ; they  are  likewife  greatly  lighter, 
and  more  eafy  of  digellion.  Pea-m.eal,  efpecially 
when  ufed  by  itfelf,  though  it  may  afford  a bread 
that  is  fufficiently  nourifliing,  certainly  gives  one 
that  is  very  heavy,  and,  except  to  people  of  robuft 
conftitutions,  not  very  eafily  digelted.  It  is  like- 
wife noted  for  producing  flatulence  and  other 
complaints  in  the  bowels.  When  properly  boil- 
ed, however,  either  into  foup  or  broth,  they  are 
digefted  with  equal  eafe,  and  with  as  little  incon- 
venience, as  any  of  the  other  grains ; this  Ihould, 
therefore,  be  an  additional  reafon  for  ufing  them 
in  this  w^ay. 

Befide  being  ufed  for  the  purpofes  juft  men- 
tioned, when  they  are  always  employed  in  a ma- 
ture 
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lure  and  ripe  ftate,  they  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  ufed  at  table  in  their  unripe  or  green  ftate. 
In  this  way  they  are  certainly  more  tender  and 
eai'y  of  digeftion  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
do  not  afford  nearly  the  fame  nourifliment. 
Veas-pudding  is  likewife  another  way  in  which 
this  grain  is  frequently  employed.  As  they  are 
ufed  in  this  preparation  in  their  moft  perfect  and 
mature  ftate,  they  certainly  afford  a great  pro- 
portion of  nourifliment  ; but  then  it  is  at  the 
hazard  of  producing  flatulence,  and  the  other 
fymptoms  of  indigeftion  that  commonly  attend 
the  ufe  of  pea-bread.  From  the  complete  boil- 
ing which  they  undergo,  however,  in  this  procefs, 

1 fhould  judge  them  to  aftbrd  a larger  proportion  » 
of  nourilhment  than  the  fame  quantity  ba- 
ked into  bread.  ^ Their  ufe  in  this  way,  then,  I 
fliould  confider  as  preferable,  in  point  of  cecono- 
my,  to  their  emplcyment  in  bread;  and  in  re- 
fpebt  of  the  facility  of  their  digeftion,  I conceive 
it  at  lead;  equal,  as  their  complete  boiling  in  this 
cafe  is  certainly  a full  equivalent  to  their  minute 
divifion  in  the  other.  ^ 

T.  he potatoe . — Though  this  fubftancebe  of  a very 
different  fpecies,  either  from  the  pulfe  laft  noticed, 
or  from  the  various  kmds  of  bread-corn,  yet,  as 
containing  a large  proportion  of  farina,  which  is 
now  very  generally  ufed  as  an  alimentary  matter, 
it  may  not  improperly,  I apprehend,  find  a place 
Jiere,  where  attention  to  clalfical  arrangement  is, 
at  any  rate,  but  a very  inferior  and  fecondary  ob- 
ject. This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  root  of  a par- 
ticular plant,  \.\\Q.  folanumtuberofiim.  Though  po- 
tatoes contain  a large  portion  of  water  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bulk,  they  are  yet  found  to  be  a very 
nourifiiing  food  both  to  man  and  other  animals, 
if  they  be  not  equal  in  this  refpecfl  to  the  differ- 
ent 
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ent  fpecies  of  corn  or  pulfe,  they  at  kail  pro- 
bably rank  next  alter  them  in  the  fcale  of  nu-  ‘ 
trient  vegetables ; and  in  ellimating  their  compa- 
rative nutritious  qualities  among  themfelves,  I 
would  conlider  thole  that  are  lead  watery,  or  the 
niofl  mealy,  as  we  commonly  fpeak,  as  the  moft 
nutritious.  Whilft  potatoes  are  thus  fufficiently 
nourifliing,  they  are  at  the  fame  time  very  whole- 
lome,  and  in  general  of  eafy  digellion. 

Potatoes  in  general  poffefs  many  advantages 
over  moft  of  the  other  farinacea  that  are  cultiva- 
ted for  the  life  of  man,  both  in  refped  of  the 
quantity  of  their  product,  the  kcility  of  their  cul- 
ture, and  likewile  the  means  employed  in  prepa- 
ring them  for  food.  None  ol  the  other  farinacea 
afford,  from  the  lame  quantity  of  ground,  near  the 
fame  quantity  of  produd  as  the  potatoes.  Beude 
being  more  plentilul,  potatoes  are  in  general  a 
furer  crop  than  moft,  of  the  other  tarinacea, 
as  tney  feldom  tail,  if  properly  managed  ; and 
they  are  eafily  got  in,  even  when  the  w'eather  ' 
proves  unfavourable  to  the  taking  in  of  moft  of 
the  other  crops.  But  w'hat  above  every  thing 
eife  renders  them  invaluable  to  the  poor,  is,  that 
they  require  no  previous  preparation,  either  of 
grinding  or  baking,  to  convert  them  into  a whole- 
lonie  and  palatable  food.  For  this  purpofe,  all  ' 
that  is  neceliary  is  merely  a little  boiling,  when 
they  may  be  ate  perfedly  well,  without  any  thing 
but  a little  fait.  In  this  way  they  form  a very 
pleafant,  and  certainly  a very  cheap,  fubftitute  for 
bread : and  it  is  perhaps  the  beft  way  of  prepa- 
ring them,  w^hen  they  are  to  be  uled  along  with 
animal  food,  or  with  any  thing  elfe,  inftead  of 
bread.  When  they  are  to  be  ukd,  how'ever,  for 
H meal  by  themleives,  they  may  certainly,  with  • 
feme  lutle  additions,  and  vviihout  any  great  ex- 
pence, 
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pence,  be  rendei^^d  both  more  palatable  and  more 
nourifning.  One  of  the  limple'd,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  bell  ways  of  preparing  them,  is,  firft  to 
fcrape,  and  then  boil  them,  taking  care  not  to 
boil  them  too  much  ; then,  after  pourin'g  off  the 
water  carefully,  to  beat  them  well.  A little  milk 
, and  butter  mult  now  be  added  ; and  they  mult 
be  brifldy  itirred  about  with  a Hick,  till  they  be- 
come beautiful  and  white.  When  well  prepared 
in  this  manner,  they  make  truly  a nice  dilh  ; they 
may  be  ate  either  alone  or  with  a little  milk.  Po- 
tatoes likewile  make  an  excellent  foup,  when  well 
boiled,  with  the  addition  of  a little  cold  meat,  and 
an  onion  or  tvvo  to  feafon  them.  They  make  an 
excellent  llew\  too,  with  a bit  of  povydered  meat ; 
and  they  make  an  excellent  liilh  when  done 
under  a road.  In  fliort,  to  ail  their  other  ad- 
vantages, potatoes  polfeis  this  additional  property, 
that  perhaps  no  other  vegetable  admits  of  being 
drefled  in  fuch  a variety  of  ways,  to  fuit  either 
the  tade  or  the  circumltances  of  individuals. 

Notwithftanding  of  all  thefe  different  ways  of 
dreffing  potatoes,  which  are  in  general  fufficient- 
ly  known,  it  has  been  propofed,  after  all,  to  bake 
them  into  bread  ; as  if  “ man,  literally,  could 
live  on  bread  alone.”  1 have  already  objecled  fo 
Hrongly  to  the  general  ufe  of  the  other  farinacea 
under  this  form,  that  I think  it  unneceflbry  to  re- 
peat here  what  has  already  been  laid  on  the  fub- 
jedl.  1 would  only  obferve,  that  potatoes,  per- 
haps of  all  other  vegetables,  Hand  the  leaf!  In 
need  of  a procels  of  this  kind,  either  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  utility,  or  even  for  the  fake  of  variety,  as 
' potatoes,  from-  their  lize  and  form,  can  be  ufed 
more  conveniently  inllead  of  bread  than  almoH 
any  other  vegetable  ; and  no  other,  as  has  been 
obferved  already,  admits  of  fo  many  other  modes 

of 
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of  cookery.  Befide  their  being  a wholeforne,  nu- 
tritious food,  potatoes  are  in  general,  from  the 
foftnefs  of  their  texture,  fufficiently  light  and  eafy 
of  digeftion  ; fo  that  no  other  vegetable  we  are 
acquainted  with  in  this  country  polfeifes  fo  many 
advantages,  or  is  fubjed  to  fo  few  inconveniences, 
as  this  valuable  root.  Whether  we  confider  it, 
therefore,  in  a national  or  a political  view;  as  af- 
fording, from  the  largenefs  of  its  produce,  and  the 
certainty  of  the  crop,  the  means  of  general  plenty 
and  of  fubiiftence,  or  in  a more  limited  and  pri- 
vate capacity,  as  affording  to  individuals  at  once 
a cheap  and  moft  agreeable  food,  in  every  point 
of  view,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bellowed 
on  the  more  general  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
vegetable ; nor  can  its  more  general  life  be  too 
warmly  recommended. 

Befide  thefe  farinaceous  fubflances,  the  produce 
of  this  country,  foine  others  that  are  not  indige- 
nous may  deferve  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  the 
very  confiderable  nutritious  qualities  they  pofiTefs, 
and  from  their  being  in  general  to  be  had  at  a 
moderate  price.  Of  thefe  I lhall  mention  only 
two  that  1 confider  as  the  moll  valuable,  rice  and 
Indian  corn.  Though  rice  has  been  long  known, 
and  occafionally  employed  as  an  article  of  food  in 
this  country,  yet  its  ufe  has,  in  my  opinion,  never 
become  fo  general  as  either  the  nutritious  quali- 
ties of  this  lubllance,  or  the  eafy  price  at  which  it 
may  commonly  be  purchafed,  feem  to  point  out. 
This  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  in  the  article  of 
diet,  as  in  every  thing  clfe,  nations,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, are  more  governed  by  habit,  and  often 
by  caprice,  than  by  any  regular  and  fixed  prin-' 
ciples.  It  is  not  fo  much  what  is  adually  bell  in 
itfelf,  but  what  is  moll  generally  pradlifed,  that  is 
the  univerfal  objedl  of  inquiry,  as  Well  as  imitation  ; 
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and  fo  long  as  the  beaten  track  continues  at  all 
paflable,  people  I'eldoni  think  ot  looking  out  either 
for  a better  or  a fhorter.  It  is  only  when  danger 
threatens,  or  difficulties  obllrud;  our  ufual  progrefs, 
that  we  begin  to  look  for  a fafer  and  more  pradli- 
cable  rout.  This  is  ufually  the  moment  of 
difcovery  and  of  improvement ; and  the  late 
fcarcity  and  dearth  of  all  the  necellaries  of  life, 
though  a fore  evil  for  the  time,  may  perhaps  ef- 
fentially  contribute  in  this  way  to  the  permanent 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  community,  either 
by  introducing  new  and  ufeful  articles  of  diet,  or 
by  difcovering  more  thrifty  and  beneficial  modes 
of  preparing  thofe  already  known. 

From  this  caufe,  the  introduction  of  rice,  as  an 
article  of  diet,  has  certainly  become  much  more 
general  of  late,  than  at  any  former  period,  though 
perhaps  Hill  not  fo  general  as  from  its  beneficial 
qualities  it  deferves.  Rice  is  on  many  accounts  a 
very  valuable  article  of  diet.  It  may  commonly 
be  had  at  a moderate  rate,  ufually  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  than  many  other  kinds  of  grain  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  Even  at  this  moment,  when 
it  is  about  twice  'the  ufual  price,  it  is  ftill  confi- 
derably  cheaper  than  oat-meal,  though,  in  my  opi- 
nion, both  a more  nutritious,  as  well  as  a more  pa- 
latable food.  Like  this,  too,  it  poflefles  the  advan- 
tage of  being  eafily  prepared,  and  requires  but 
little  addition  to  render-  it  a pleafant  food.  All 
that  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  boil  it  well, 
with  a little  fait  and  water,  and  then  to  add  to  it 
a little  milk  and  fugar.  The  manner,  however, 
as  well  as  the  degree  of  this  boiling,  is  of  much 
more  importance,  both  in  refped:of  oeconomy  and 
talte,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  ufual 
way  is  to  boil  rice  with  a large  quantity  of  water, 
till  it  be  foft,  or  till  it  fwell,  and  then  to  pour  off 
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this  water,  and  to  add  a quantity  of  milk  and  fu- 
gar.  In  this  way,  1 will  venture  to  fay,  that 
Icarcely  one  halt  of  the  nourithment,  perhaps,  is 
obtained  trcm  the  price,  that  might  be  procured  by 
a diderent  niaiiagernent ; nor  is  it  by  many  degrees 
fo  rich  and  fubdantial  a dilh.  Rice,  to  be  proper- 
ly managed,  Ihould  be  futtered  to  boil,  or  rather 
to  limmer,  over  a gentle  fire  for  two  hours 
at  lead;  and  indead  of  being  boiled  whth  a large 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
thrown  away,  (by  which  a great  part  of  the  nou- 
riiliment  contained  in  the  rice  is  led),  fliould  jull 
be  dewed  w’ith  as  much  water  merely  as  is  fufii- 
cient  to  prevent  it  trom  burning,  (with  more  to 
be  added  occadcnally  as  it  evaporates) ; and 
this  water,  which,  by  the  time  the  rice  is  properly 
prepared,  is  converted  into  a perfect  jeliy,  will  in 
a great  mealure  fupply  the  place  of  m.iik,  or  at 
lead  w'ill  render  a much  fmailer  quantity  of  this 
article  necedary  to  biing  the  rice  to  a proper  con- 
fidence. Belide  the  milk,  rice  likewife  requires 
the  addition  of  a little  fugar,  to  take  olt  the 
otherwife  infipid  tafte  of  this  fubdance. 

Prepared  in  this  way,  rice  is  not  only  a very 
nouiidiing  and  agreeable  food,  but  1 believe  it 
TO  be  more  thrifty  and  oeconomical  than  almod 
any  of  the  other  grains  at  prefent  in  ufe  in  this 
country.  1 have  already  oblerved,  that  it  is  at 
prefent  confiderably  cheaper  than  oat- meal,  while 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  hkevvife  more  nutritious  than 
this  fubdance,  even  when  made  into  pottage,  the 
mod  oeconomical  form,  by  much,  in  which  oat-meal 
can  be  employed  Count  Rumford  indeed  alledges 
that  barley  is  more  nutritious  than  rice,  and  fays, 
that  he  never  coulJ  find  any  other  grain  what- 
ever that  would  thicken  i'o  large  a proportion  of 
water,  or  convert'  it  to  a jelly,  as  barley  did. 
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From  any  comparative  trials,  however,  that  1 have 
made  with  thefe  two  fubftances,  1 would  be  in- 
clined to  think  rice  the  moft  nutritious  of  the  two, 
^even  on  the  Count’s  own  principles,  as  I have  al- 
ways found,  that  when  equal  quantities  were  ufed, 
the  riee  always  thickened,  or  converted  into  a jel- 
ly, a larger  portion  of  water,  than  the  barley.  My 
barley  may  not  indeed  have  been  fo  good  as  that 
ufed' by  the  Count,  as  that  grain  is  in  general 
very  bad  this  feafon  ; it  was,  however,  as  good  as  I 
could  find,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  price  with  the 
rice,  which  at  any  rate  rendered  the  experiment 
fair  enough.  Compared  with  wheaten  bread,  I 
would  confider  the  nutritious  .qualities  of  rice,  as 
in  the  proportion  of  at  leall  three  to  one,  that  is, 
that  five  ounces  of  rice' properly  prepared,  are  ful- 
ly equivalent,  in  point  of  nutrition,  to  fifteen  oun- 
ces of  wheaten  bread,  with  the  fame  additions,  or 
with  an  equal  expence. ' Now,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  wheaten  bread  is  at  this  moment  very 
nearly  of  the  fame  price  with  rice,  that  is,  whea- 
ten bread  cofts  nearly  fourpence  a pound,  and 
rice  about  fourpence  or  a little  more,  this  places 
the  difference  in  refpect  of  nutrition  in  a very 
llrong  point  of  view. 

Befide  being  ufed  in  the  w'ay  juft  mentioned, 
with  milk  and  fugar,  rice  may  be  employed  to 
nearly  equal  advantage,  infleacl  of  barley,  either 
in  foups  or  broths.  'Like  this,  however,  it  requires 
a great  deal  of  boiling,  to'obtain  from  it  all  the 
nourifliment  it  is  capable  of  affording.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufed,  both  whole  and  ground  into  flour,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  puddings,  and  in  this  way 
is  certainly  much  thriftier  than  wheaten  flour,  as 
an  equal  quantity  of  it  will  go  much  farther  than 
flour,  though  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  be 
not  fo  great  here  as  in  fome  of  the  other  modes  of 
preparation. 
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Indian  Corn.  This  grain  has  hitherto  been  but 
little  uled  in  this  country,  though  it  has  for  a long 
time  paft  been  in  the  mod  common  ufe  of  any  of 
the  farinacea  over  a great  part  of  the  continent  of 
America.  From  the  general  experience  refpedling  it 
in  that  country,  not  only  in  feeding  man,  but  like- 
wife  other  animals,  as  well  as  from  fome  experiments 
made  with  it  here  by  Count  Rumford,  this  grain 
appears  to  be  highly  nutririous,  and  the  culture 
of  it  extremely  advantageous.  Indian  corn  is  in 
general  a very  produdive  crop,  and  therefore  may 
commonly  be  had  at  a very  moderate  rate.  In 
moft  parts  of  America  where  the  two  are  cvltiva- 
ted,  Indian  corn  may  ufually  be  had  at  about  one 
half  of  the  price  that  is  paid  for  w'heat ; and  even 
in  this  country  it  may  be  liad  for  about  one  half 
of  the  price  of  wheat,  and  indeed  at  a much  low- 
er rate  than  any  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread- 
corn  that  are  in  moft  common  ufe  in  this  country. 
Count  Rumford  goes  fo  far  as  to  reckon  Indian 
corn  the  cheapeft,  as  well  as  the  mod  nutritious, 
of  all  grain.  He  thinks  it  may  be  furnifhed  in 
this  country  in  common  years  at  about  one  pen- 
ny the  pound.  ’ But  even  calculating  it  on  an  a- 
verage  at  three  half-pence,  this  would  dill  be 
cheaper  than  almod  any  of  the  fpecies  of  bread- 
corn,  the  produce  of  this  country,  and  fcarcely 
one  half  the  price  of  wheaten  flour.  Tlie  highly 
nutritious  qualities  of  this  grain  have  long  been 
afcertained  in  America  and  the  Wed  Indies,  where  * 
the  negroes  prefer  it,  in  this  refpedl,  even  to  rice 
itfelf,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  mod  nutri- 
tious grains  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Ta- 
king it  at  twopence  the  pound,  the  very  high 
price  which  it  gave  at  London  in  November  1795, 
Count  Rumford  found  that  he  could  make  a hear- 
ty and  comfortable  meal,  (and  that  meal  his  din- 
ner tooj,  on  a pudding  prepared  of  this  grain,  for 
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fomewhat  lefs  than  one  penny- farthing,  fauce  and 
every  thing  included. 

On  allthefe  accounts,  therefore,  this  grain  cer- 
tainly well  defervcs  farther  attention.  And  fhould 
the  climate  and  foil  be  tound  unfavourable  to  its 
cultivation  in  this  country,  at  lead  its  importation, 
both  in  a commercial  and  political  view,  unque- 
ftionably  merits  every  encouragement. 

The  bed  and  molt  oeconcmical  methods  of  pre- 
paring this  grain,  according  to  Count  Rumford, 
is  either  in  the  form  of  a hady  pudding,  made 
much  in  the  fame  way  with  our  oat- meal  pottage, 
by  letting  a quantity  of  water,  with  a little  fait  in 
it,  in  a pan,  over  the  fire,  and  then  dirring  in 
gradually  the  Indian  meal,  taking  care  to  add  the 
meal  dowly,  while  the  water  is  warming,  and  to 
dir  it  carefully,  to  prevent  its  being  formed  into^ 
lumps.  The  boiling  is  to  be  continued  for  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  as  much  of  the  meal  to 
be  added  as  to  render  the  pudding  fudiciently 
firm  to  fiipport  the  wooden  fpoon,  ufed  for  dir- 
ring it  with,  in  a vertical  polition.  This  kind  of 
pudding  is  either  ate  warm  with  a little  milk,  or 
with  a fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  molades,  or 
butter  and  brown  fugar.  The  pudding  being 
fpread  out  on  a plat,  the  butter,  with  the  molal- 
fes  or  fugar,  is  put  into  an  excavation  formed  in 
the  centre,  and  each  fpoonful  is  dipped  in  this  be- 
fore it  be  put  into  the  mouth. 

For  preparing  ^ pJmn  Indian  puddings  the  Count 
gives  the  following  receipt : — Three  pounds  op  In- 
dian meal  (from  which  the  bran  had  been  lepa- 
rated  by  fifting  it  in  a common  hair-lieve)  were 
put  into  a large  bowl,  and  five  pints  of  boiling  wa- 
ter were  put  to  it,  and  the  w’hole  well  dirred  to- 
gether; three  quarters  of  a pound  of  molaffes,  and 
one  ounce  of  fait,  were  then  added  to  it ; and  thefe 
being  well  mixed,  by  dirring  them  with  the  other 
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.ingredients,  the  pudding  was  poured  into  a fit 
bag  ; and  the  bag  being  tied  up,  (an  empty  fpace 
being  left  in  the  bag  in  tying  it,  equal  to  about 
one  fixth  ot  its  contents,  for  giving  room  to  the 
pudding  to  Iwell),  this  pudding  was  put  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  was  boiled  for  fix 
hours  without  intermiffion,  the  lofs  of  the  water 
in  the  kettle  by  evaporation  during  this  time  be- 
ing frequently  replaced  with  boiling  water  from 
another  kettle.  This  kind  of  pudding,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Count,  is  highy  palatable,  as  well 
as  nutritious,  may  be  made  for  about  two  farthings 
the  pound,  and,  together  with  the  fauce,  about 
half  an  ounce  of  butter  to  the  pound,  cofts  alto- 
gether only  three  farthings  xht  pound.  I lhall  fup- 
pofe,  however,  that,  in  confequence  of  the  gene- 
ral advance  of  price  on  almoft  every  article  of 
fubfiftence  in  the  prefent  year,  1800,  above  1795, 
when  the  Count  wrote,  this  pudding  might  colt 
07ie^  or,  which  is  certainly  a large  allowance,  fay 
two  thirds  more,  that  is,  one  penny  farthing  a pound; 
ftill  it  would  be  one  of  the  cheapelt  and  mod;  nu- 
tritive difhes,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  one  of  the  molt 
palatable,  that  could  be  procured  for  the  fame  mo- 
ney, being,  after  all,  fcarcely  one  third  oi  the  price 
of  common  houfehold-bread,  though  certainly 
much  more  nutritious,  as  well  as  palatable. 


OF  THE  COOKERY  OF  ALIMENT,  PARTICULARLY  OF 
. VEGETABLES. 

The  importance  of  this  part  of  our  fubjed  mult, 
I think,  be  fufficiently  obvious  from  the  experi- 
ments and  obfervations  on  the  preparations  of  the 
difterent  kinds  of  grain  that  have  juft  now  been 
mentioned.  To  impiefs  this,  however,  more  for- 
cibly on  the  mind,  I fhall  here  bring  together 
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fome  of  the  leading  fads  and  obfervations,^  and 
then  offer  a few  remarks  by  way  of  .explanation. 

Animal  fubflances,  as  well  as  vegetables,  pe 
in  general  fubjeded  to  fome  degree  of  preparation 
before  they  be  ufed  for  food  by  man.  The  objed 
in  both  cafes  feems  chiefly  to  be,  to  render  the 
fubftance  more  eafy  of  digeftion,  by  making  it 
more  tender  and  foluble,  and,  in  fome  inftances, 
to  improve  its  tafte  and  flavour,  either  by  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  principles  to  it,  or  by  the  fub- 
tradion  from  it  of  fome  of  thofe  that  were  either 
difagreeable  or  hurtful.  For  the  attainment  of 
this  objed,  different  culinary  procelfes  have  been 
invented  by  different  nations,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  refinement  and  civilifation,  and 
their  progrefs  in  luxury.  The  procefs  molt  gene- 
rally employed,  confills  in  the  application  of  heat 
to  the  lubflance,  either  in  a dry  or  a humid  form, 
as  in  roafting,  boiling,  &C.  Animal  fubflances  in 
general  require  no  other  preparation  than  this  to 
render  them  tender  and  nutritious.  They  are 
likewife  frequently  kept  for  fome  time  before  be- 
ing ufed,  (longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the  fea- 
fon;  and  the  kind  of  preparation  they  are  meant 
to  undergo),  but  which  in  general  contributes  to 
the  fame  end,  that  of  rendering  them  more  ten- 
der and  more  eaiily  foluble. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  food,  it  may 
be  obfeived,  that  though  animal  food  be  more 
univerfally,  than  even  vegetables,  fubjeded  either 
to  the  procefs  of  roafling  or  boiling,  or  lome  mo- 
dification of  thefe  ; yet  this  feems  to  be  rather  a 
matter  of  tafle  than  of  neceflity,  as  animal  fub- 
llances  are  in  general  more  eaiily  digefted  than 
vegetables ; and  other  carnivorous  animals,  we 
observe,  digeft  this  food  almofl  without  any  pre- 
- vious  mallicarion.  But  not  only  is  the  neceflity 
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of  this  previous vpfeparation  of  animal  food  lefs  ap- 
parent, its  utility,  or  the  advantages  deriv^cd  from 
it  in  refpeil:  of  nutrition,  are  likewife  infinitely 
lefs.  Animal  fubftances  in  general  are  fo  foluble 
'in  the  human  llomach,  that,  1 believe,  we  can- 
• not  contribute  much  to  their  nutritious  qualities 
by  any  previous  preparation  we  can  give  them, 
except  perhaps  it  be  tne  cartilaginous  and  mem- 
branous parts,  which,  from  the  tirmnefs  of  their 
texture,  being  lefs  foluble,  may,  by  a complete 
boiling,  or  rather  digefiion,  be  rendered  more  nu-^ 
tritious.  However  much,  therefore,  thefe  diiTerent 
'preparations  may  improve  the  tafte,  they  add  but 
little  to  the  nutrition  of  animal  fubftances ; and 
in  any  other  refped,  I am  fatisfied  it  matters  but 
little  what  particular  preparation,  or  whether  any 
at  ail,  be  employed.  Upon  this  principle  I would 
alledge,  that  a pound  of  meat,  tolerably  tender, 
will  afford  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  nourifh- 
ment,  whether  it  be  boiled,  or  roafted,  or  ftewed,  or 
baked,  provided  only  care  be  taken  to  lofe  none 
of  the  juices. 

I know  indeed,  that  fome  of  thefe  proceffes 
have  been  fuppofed  much  more  oeconomical  than 
others,  and  that  boiling  in  particular  has  been 
thought  more  thrifty  than  roalling.  This  preju- 
dice, however,  is  founded  on  an  obvious  miftake  ; 
becaufe  in  boiling  meat  is  commonly  made  into 
broth  or  foup,  with  the  addition  of  fome  vege- 
tables, which  is  ufually  eaten  along  with  the  meat, 
and  which  mull  therefore  ferve  to  make  this  go 
farther.  But  then  this  depends  upon  the  addition 
of  the  vegetables ; and  the  fame  quantity  of  meat 
prepared  differently,  roafted  for  inftance,  would 
afford  as  much  nourifliment,  with  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  vegetables.  While  I thus  alledge,  however, 
that  the  ufual  quantity  of  nourifliment  to  be  de- 
rived from  animal  food  is  but  little  altered  by  the 
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particular  preparation  employed,  (provided  only 
it  be  made  fiifticiently  tender),  I am  very  far  from 
thinking  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  vegetables : on 
the  contrary,  I am  tally  fatisfied  that  their  nutn- 
tioas  qualities  depend  in  a great  meafure  on  the 
means  employed  in  preparing  them.  It  is  on  this 
account,  therefore,  or  merely  as  an  advantageous 
mode  of  uiing  vegetables,  that  I conlider  boiling 
us  a thrifty  mode  of  preparing  meat,  not  as  con- 
tributing to  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  meat, 
though  it  dertainly  does  fo  in  a high  degree  to  the 
vegetables  employed.  This  leads  me  to  the  con- 
iidenition  of  the  cookery  of  vegetables. 

In  the  jirji  place,  it  appears,  that  the  nutiitious 
powers  of  vegetables,  particularly  of  the  clafs  of  the 
farinacea,  depend  very  much  on  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring them.  This  mud,  I think,  be  fufhciently 
evident  from  what  has  already  been  faid  on  that 
fubjedt.  We  have  feen  that  one  third  of  fome  of 
thefe  fubdances,  prepared  in  a particular  man- 
ner, will  go  as  far,  in  point  of  nourifhment,  as 
three  times  the  quantity  of  the  fame  fubdance, 
prepared  in  a different  manner.  Nor  does  this 
property  belong  to  one  of  the  farinacea  exclufive- 
ly,  as  it  might  then  be  an  exception  merely  from 
a general  rule,  but  feems  to  be  common  to  the 
whole,  or  at  lead  the  greater  part  of  them.  As 
we  have  feen  that  barley,  oats,  rice,  &-c.  \vhen 
properly  boiled,  afford  at  lead  about  three  times 
the  quantity  of  nouridiment  they  do  when  made 
into  bread.  One  thing  farther  to  be  noticed 
here  is,  that  this  improvement  of  their  nutritious 
qualities  is  in  proportion  to  their  more  minute  di- 
vifion,  or  their  more  complete  boiling. 

In  the  jecond  place,  vegetables  in  general  are 
more  difficult  of  folution  than  animal  fubdances. 
This  is  proved  by  dired  experiments  on  animals, 
like  man,  capable  of  digeding  both,  either  with- 
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in  or  without  the  body,  as  animal  fubftances  arc 
found  in  both  cafes  more  ealily  dillblved  than  ve- 
getables. 1 he  fame  thing  may  likew'ife  be  infer- 
red from  obferving,  that  animals  which  live  on 
vegetables  are  in  general  provided  with  more 
complex  or  more  powerful  organs  for  the  digef- 
lion,  as  well  as  the  mailication  and  trituration, 
of  their  food,  than  fuch  as  live  folely  on  animal 
• food.  The  more  complete  apparatus  of  teeth  in 
graniverous  animals  in  general,  and  the  more  com- 
plex mechanifm  of  the  ftomach  in  fome  dalles,  as 
in  the  ruminant,  or  its  more  powerful  mechanifm 
in  others,  as  in  the  gallinaceous,  are  proofs  of  this 
aflertion. 

In  the  third  place.  It  would  appear,  that  among 
thofe  vegetables  that  are  commonly  ufed  for  food 
by  man,  the  farinaceous  clafs  in  particular  is  the 
moll  difficult  of  folution.  This  fad  I hold  to  be 
equally  unqueftiohable  with  the  laft,  though  it 
may  not  in  general  be  fo  obvious,  as  the  molt  part 
of  this  clafs  ulually  undergo  a more  complete  pre- 
vious preparation  before  they  be  fubmitted  to  di- 
geftion,  than  other  vegetables,  and  therefore  w'e 
have  it  lefs  in  our  power  to  draw  a comparifon  be- 
tween them.  But  even  this  more  complex  pre- 
paration of  the  farinacea,  in  general,  is  of  itfelf 
fufficient  proof  of  their  more  difficult  digellion. 
What  other  reafon  can  we  affign  for  the  different 
troublefome  and  expenlive  proceffes  ufed  in  the 
preparation  of  barley,  flour,  bread,  8cc.  but  the 
more  difficult  digellion  of  thefe  fubllanccs  in  their 
original  Hate,  compared  with  fome  of  our  efculent 
vegetables,  or  wdth  our  ripe  fruits,  which  we  com- 
monly ufe  without  any  preparation  at  all.  With 
a view  to  explain  thefe  circumllances,  i lliall  offer 
a few  obfervations  on  digellion  in  general,  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  cookery  of  meat,  particu- 
larly of  vegetables,  contributes  to  that  procefs. 

Digellion, 
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Digellion,  fo  far  as  we  hitherto  know,  appears 
to  be  in  a great  meai'ure  a chemical  procefs.  The 
gaftric  fluid  feems  to  operate  on  vegetable  and 
animal  fubltances  prefented  to  it,  in  confequence 
of  a tendency  to  combine  with  thefe  fubltances, 
or  from  a chemical  attrac^on.  This  attraction 
feems  to  differ  in  different  animals,  according  as 
they  are  carnivorous,  orfrugivorous,  or  omnivorous. 
As  the  gaftric  fluid  of  the  carnivorous  has  no  at- 
traction for  vegetable  matter,  and,  vice  verfa^  the 
gaftric  fluid  of  the  frugivorous  has  none  for  animal 
matter;  while  the  gaftric  fluid  of  the  omnivorouf, 
like  man,  aCts  on  both,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  it  combines  more  readily  with  animal 
than  with  vegetable  matter.  This  greater  facili- 
ty of  combination  with  animal  than  vegetable 
matter,  may  proceed  from  a Itronger  attraction 
between  the  former  of  thefe  fubftances  and  the 
gaftric  fluid.  But  fuppofing  the  attraction  in  both 
cafes  equal,  the  fame  thing  would  follow  front  the 
greater  firmnefs  of  texture  in  vegetables  in  gene- 
ral, which,  by  affording  a lefs  free  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  gaftric  fluid,  would 
thus  render  their  combination  more  difficult.  This 
principle  I fhall  explain  a little  more  fully,  as  it 
not  only  accounts  for  the  more  difficult  digeftion 
of  vegetables,  but  likewife  for  many  of  the  culi- 
nary procefl'es  employed  in  preparing  them,  and 
the  utility  of  fome  of  thefe  above  others. 

The  tendency  that  bodies  have  to  combination 
is  in  general  diftinguiflied  by  chemilts  by  the  name 
of  affinity.  This  affinity  may  either  be  exercifed 
between  principles  of  the  fame  nature,  when  it  is 
called  the  affinity  of  aggregation,  or  between  prin- 
ciples of  a different  nature,  when  it  is  called  the 
affinity  of  compofition.  Having  thus  explained 
thofe  technical  terms,  which  1 was  forced  to  em- 
ploy, I would  obferve,  in  the  frjl  plj^e,  that  the 

affinity 
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affinity  of  compofition  acts  only  between  the  mi- 
nute or  conllitiient  principles  of  bodies.  This, 
which  is  a general  law  in  chemiftry,  regulating 
the  effieds  of  bodies  in  their  actions  upon  one  an- 
other, attains  equally  in  the  adtioh  of  the  gaftric 
fluid,  upon  thedifferent  fubflances  that  are  prefent- 
ed  to  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  bodies  which,  in  their  en- 
lire. date,  are  either  not  adled  upon  at  all,  or  ve- 
ry ffighdy,  by  the  gaftric  fluid,  are  yet,  when  pro- 
perly divided,  completely  diffolved,  or  rather  di- 
gefted  ; and  this  fame  principle  ferves  to  explain 
moll  of  thofe  procefles,  mechanical  as  well  as  cu- 
linary, to  which  our  food,  particularly  the  vege- 
table part  of  it,  is  commonly  fubje<5t:ed.  ' 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
this  affinity  of  compofition  is  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of 
the  affinity  of  aggregation.  In  other  words,  bodies 
enter  into  combination  more  readily  in  proportion 
to  their  more  minute  Hate  of  divilion.  This  prin- 
ciple, along  with  the  former,  of  which  this  is  mere- 
ly a modification,  ferves  to  explain  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  di^eftion,  as  well  as  to  account,  in 
my  opinion,  for  fome  of  thofe  fingular  fa6ts,  which 
we  have  already  had  occafion  to  notice,  refpedt- 
ing  the  effedls  produced  by  particular  modes  of 
preparation,  upon  the  nutritious  qualities  of  fome 
vegetables. 

In  the  firjl  place,  it  explains  many  of  the  phe- 
nomina  of  digeflion.  The  more  difficult  folution 
of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  and  among  vege- 
tables the  more  difficult  folution  of  the  farinacea, 
thele  are  fatisfadlorily  accounted  for,  from  the 
greater  firmnefs  of  the  texture  of  vegetables  in 
general,  and  of  the  farinacea  in  particular.  This 
fame  principle  likewife  explains  the  various  means, 
artificial  as  well  as  natural,  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  our  food,  before  it  be  fubjeded  to  the 
adlion  of  the  gallric  fluid.  The  various  contri- 
vances 
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vances  of  nature,  in  the  ftru6lare  of  the  teeth  of 
granivoroas  animals  in  general,  as  well  as  in  the 
particular  ftructure  of  the  ilomach  in  the  ruminant^ 
and  in  the  gallinaceous  clafs,  are  but  fo  many 
means  employed  by  her  for  the  purpole  of  flicili- 
tating  the  digellion,  and  improving  the  nutrition 
of  vegetable  aliment,  by  foftening  its  texture,  or 
diminilhing  its  cohelion.  Nor  has  the  ingenuity 
of  man  been  How  to  improve  upon  this  hint,  in 
the  various  mechanical  and  culinary  contrivances 
adapted  to  the  fame  purpol'es.  Grinding  and  all 
the  different  operations  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  bread  corn,  are  only  the  application' 
of  the  fame  principle  to  a particul  ir  clafs  ot  ve- 
getables, where,  from  the  particular  firmncfs  of 
their  texture,  it  is  more  peculiarly  requiiite.  The 
various  culinary  procelfes,  which  feem  at  fird 
fight  contrived  rather  for  the  gratification  of  our 
palate,  than  either  for  the  purpofe  of  utility  or 
oeconomy,  are  in  general  referable,  at  lead  the 
more  fimple  of  them,  to  the  fame  principle.  Cook- 
ery, in  general,  conlids  in  the  application  of  heat 
to  our  aliment.  Heat,  as  is  well  known,  has  a 
powerful  eftedl  in  feparating  the  particles  of  bo-  , 
dies,  and  thus  diminifning  their  force  of  cohefion, 
or  dedroying  their  texture.  Hence  the  univer- 
fal  application  of  this  fubdance  in  almod  every 
operation  of  cookery.  Beiides  heat,  we  frequent- 
ly employ  water,  in  many  of  our  culinary  pro-  . 
cedes.  This  is  often  merely  to  regulate  the  de- 
gree of  heat  employed,  or  to  prevent  the  fubdance 
with  which  it  is  ufed  from  being  burnt.  Often, 
however,  it  is  employed  along  with  heat  to  pro- 
cure a kind  of folution  of  our  food.  This  is  frequent- 
ly the  cafe  with  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food, 
though,  in  our  opinion,  the  procefs  is  by  no  means 
equally  advantageous  in  both.  The  reafon  is  this, 
animal-food  in  general,  (except  the  ligamentous 
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and  cartilaginous  parts,  which  are  therefore  proper- 
ly employed  in  the  preparation  of  broths  and  loups,) 
diffolves  fo  readily  and  completely  in  the  human 
ftomach,  that  any  previous  operation  fcarcely 
facilitates  the  procefs  of  its  digeftion,  or  increafes 
the  quantity  of  its  nutriment.  In  palling  through 
the  human  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  whole  of  its 
nutriment  is  conftantly  extracted,  fo  that  this  pre- 
vious folution  is  only  fo  much  labour  loft.  Not  fo 
with  vegetables ; thefe  often  pafs  through  entire 
and  indigefted,  and,  but  for  the  different  procefles 
employed  in  foftening  their  texture,  and  deftroy- 
ing  their  coheffon,  would  always,  more  or  lefs,  do 
fo.  Solution  here,  then,  far  from  being  a work  of 
fupererogation,  is  abfolutely  necelfary,  if  w’e  wdfli 
to  derive  from  them  all  the  nutriment  they  con- 
tain. 

On  this  principle,  I w'ould  explain  that  aftonifli- 
ing  difference,  before  noticed,  in  the  quantity 
of  nutriment,  afforded  by  the  fame  grain,  when 
made  into  bread,  or  when  properly  boiled  with 
water.  The  grain  w'hich  is  ufed  for  making  bread, 
undergoes  indeed,  in  the  operation  of  grinding,  a 
procefs  highly  conducive  to  its  digeftion.  But 
the  heat  which  is  afterwards  applied  to  expel  the 
' moifture,  with  a view  to  make  the  bread  keep,  is 
not  employed  in  an  advantageous  form.  Inftead 
of  foftening  its  texture,  it  ferves  rather  to  make 
the  grain  harder  and  firmer.  In  the  operation 
of  boiling,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  is  accom- 
panied with  a fufficient  quantity  of  water,  to' 
effedl  a folution  of  the  body.  The  tvater  in  this 
cafe,  aflifted  in  its  adlion  by  the  heat,  at  laft 
completely  deftroys  its  texture  and  coheffon,  and 
in  a great  meafure  diffolves  the  body.  Solution, 
then,  is  merely  another  phrafe  for  x\it7noJi  minuU 
divijion  of  a body,  that  art  can  accomplifli. 
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32 

43^ 

ib. 


173 

174 

406 

ib. 
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II2 

144 

*45 

146 

ib. 

148 

149 
198 
244 
266 
280 

397 

485 

724 

ib. 

727 

158 

579. 

ib. 

65® 

ib. 

^53 

654 
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A powerful  remedy  in  nervous  fever,  ^54 

Ufeful  in  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  incipient 
dropfy,  - - 655 

Its  beneficial  effcds  on  young  people,  on  the  in- 
dolent, the  fedentary,  and  on  females,  656 

Cautions  refpedling  its  ufe  in  particular  difeafes, 
and  in  certain  conftitutions  and  predifpofitions,  657 
Manner  of  ufing  it,  - - 660 

Sea-bathing  compared  with  frefli-water  bathing,  66z 
15ath-{hower,  fome  obfervations  on,  • 663 

Bath,  warm  or  tepid,  beneficial  in  fome  confti- 
tutions, - - 659 

And  in  fome  local  complaints,  - 679 

Beds,  bad  effects  of  when  damp,  - , 45 

Direftions  about  thole  at  inns,  &c.  ib. And 

fee  alfo,  • - - Note — 46 

Indulgence  too  long  in,  hurtful,  - 84 

Beef  recommended  for  faking,  - ' 700 

And  why,  - - 701 

Beer,  fome  directions,  as  well  as  cautions>  concern- 
ing, - - 58 

Bilious  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  - 290 

Bilious  fever,  fee  Fever. 

Bite,  fee  Dog. , 

Bitters,  their  ufe  in  agues,  - - 143 

Alethod  of  preparing  them,  - ib, 

Ufeful  in  vomiting  proceeding  from  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  - - 343 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  an  occafional  fymptom  of 
gonorrhoea,  - - 489 

Symptoms  of  and  treatment,  - ib. 

Bleeding,  obfervations  on,  - 599 

When  proper,  and  when  improper,  - if. 

Either  topical  or  general,  - 600 

Directions  for  lelfcning  the  danger  of  blood- 
letting, - - 6ci 

And  refpeCling  the  quantity  to  be  taken  away,  id. 
When  local  bleeding  is  proper,  and  when  general 
bleeding,  - - ^ 6co 

Bleeding,  involuntary,  often  falutary,  - 324 

At  the  nofe,  when  to  be  ftopped,  and  when  not,  327 
Directions  for  flopping  it  when  nccelTary,  328 

And  for  preventing  its  return,  - ib, 

3B 


Blifters, 
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Bliflers,  their  ufe  in  pleurlfv, 

When  ufeful  in  putrid  fever,  - 197 

* Reconrmiended  in  nervous  fever,  - 187 

When  to  be  applied  in  tlie  miliary  fever,  203 

Their  ufe  in  inflammations  of  the  eye,  - 25  }. 

In  quin  fey,  - - 2<^»i 

' When  to  be  ufed  in  chincough,  - 280 

And  in  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  Note — 282 

Of  ufe  in  tooth -ach,  - - 353 

And  in  fpafmodic  ftri^fures  of  the  urethra,  522 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  piedlfpofition  to  it,  confidered,  333 

Caufe  of,  - . - 334^ 

Symptoms,  - - 335' 

Treatment,  - - 336 

Hints  for  avoiding,  - 337 

Blood,  vomiting  of,  fymptoms  of,  and  treatment 
of,  - - 358 

Blotches,  venereal,  defeription  of,  - 542 

Treatment  of,  - - 560 

Boils,  defeription  of,  with  the  method  of  treatment,  616 
Bones,  broken,  general  diredlions  for  the  manage- 
ment of,  - - - 625 

The  patient’s  diet,  pofture,  &c.  - 630 

The  ufe  of  bandages  and  external  applications,  ib. 


Fraftures,  diilinguifhcd  into  fuch  as  are  Ample 
and  eafily  managed,  and  into  thofe  that  are 
more  complicated,  and  of  more  difficult  ma- 
nagement ; the  former  only  to  be  trufled  to 
common  bone- fetters,  the  latter  never  but  to 
fkilful  pradlitioners,  - . Note — 63  t 

Hints  for  managing  a flmple  fra£fure,  ib. 

Bones,  nodes,  and  other  venereal  affeftions  of,  548 

Defeription  of,  - - ib. 

Treatment  of,  - - 561 

Bougies,  their  ufe  in  llriftures  of  the  urethra,  500 

Some  diredlions  as  to  the  force  to  be  ufed  in  em- 
ploying them,  the  length  of  time  they  fhould 
be  kept  in,  and  the  frequency  of  their  intro- 
duftion,  - - ib. 

Brain,  inflammation  of,  caufes,  fymptoms,  - 246 

Method  of  treatment,  - - ♦ 248 

Breaa,  ufe  of,  recommended  to  children,  - 18 

The  method  of  preparuig  it  for  them,  - ib. 

Bread, 
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Bread,  wheaten,  reafons  for  confidering  it  as  the  moft 
pcrfeft,  . - , - Pag.  TLl 

An  expenfive  food,  however,  and  ill  adapted  to 
the  poor,  - - Note — 712 

The  reafons  of  this,  - - ib, 

A very  unthrifty  mode  of  preparing  grain,  as 
one  third  of  this  made  into  broths,  or  foups, 
or  pottage,  will  go  as  far  as  three  times  the 
quantity  made  into  bread,  - ib. 

Fermentation  of,  the  effefts  coniidered,  - 715 

Farther  reafons  for  ufing  grain  under  other  forms 
than  that  of  bread,  - - 7^® 

Particularly  barley  and  oats,  - 7^5 

Broth,  fheep’s-head,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  309 
Manner  of  preparing  them,  - Note — 310 

Broths  and  foups,  their  ufe  ftrongly  recommended  as 
a more  advantageous  mode  of  ufing  grain  than  in 
bread,  - - Note — 613 

Curious  experiments  of  Count  Rumford  on  that 
fubjeft,  - - ib. 

Barley  <confidered  by  the  Count  as  the  chief  in- 
gredient in  this  preparation,  - 124 

Reafons  for  thinking  other  grains,  particularly 
rice,  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  way,  with 
nearly  the  fame  advantages,  - 725 

Peas  and  beans  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  to 
great  advantage,  - - 7^9 

Dire^ions  about  ufing  them  in  this  way,  730 

Bruifes,  their  danger,  - - 610 

Treatment  of  when  flight,  and  when  violent,  ib. 
'Pedious  when  the  bone  is  affefted,  - 612 

Buboes,  venereal,  defeription  of,  - 517 

Definition  of,  and  means  of  difiinguifliing,  518.319 
Treatment  of,  by  difeuffion. 

By  luppuration. 

Different  ways  of  ufing  mercury  in. 

Preference  of  inundlion  in  this  cafe. 

Some  of  the  confequences  of,* 

Their  treatment. 

Buboes  in  women. 

Burgundy-pitch  plafter,  recommended  in  obflinate 
coughs,  - - 

Burns,  treatment  of  when  flight. 

How  to  be  treated  when  violent, 

3 B 2 C. 
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330 

3^^ 

ib. 

33  a 

tb. 

536 
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Calomel,  its  ufe  in  chancres,  - 

Camphorated  vinegar,  recommended  in  putrid  fever. 
Preparation  of. 

Camps,  importance  of  cleanlinefs  in, 

Cancer,  general  obfsrvations  on,  - . 

Definition  of. 

Symptoms  and  treatment. 

Cancer  of  the  fcrotum,  a difeafe  common  to  chininey- 
fweepers,  probably  owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs. 


51* 

197 

74 

469 

470 
lb. 
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Carbonic  acid  gas,  recommended  as  a palliative  in 
cancer. 

Caruncles  in  the  urethra,  obfervations  on, 

Cafualties,  direftions  concerning, 

Subftances  ftopt  in  the  gullet, 

Sufpended  animation,. 

From  drowning. 

From  hanging. 

From  noxious  vapours. 

From  cold. 

From  profufe  bleeding. 

From  lightning,  convulfions, 

Cataraft,  defcribed,  - - , 

Only  to  be  removed  by  a furgical  operation, 
Cattle,  rendered  unwholefome  food  by  being  crammed, 
Likewife  by  being  over-driven. 

Catheter,  its  ufe  in  fuppreffions  of  urine,  - 

Caullic,  its  application  for  the  removal  of^  ftrifture. 
Preferable  in  many  cafes  to  the  bougie. 

Its  ufe  in  chancre, 

Cellars,  long  Ibut,  cautions  about  entering, 

Direflions  about,  - " Note 

Chalybeates,  fee  Waters. 

Chancre,  common  fituation  and  appearance  of. 

Period  of  appearance, 

Means  of  diltinguifliing, 

Defcription  of  in  women,  treatment  of,  by  exci- 
fion,  by  cauftic. 

By  mercury. 

Chancres,  foul,  hoW  to  be  treated,  ^ 

Stationary, 
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644 
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Stationary,  how,  - - 

Irritable,  how, 

Confcquences  of, 

Chilblains,  defcription  of. 

Treatment  of. 

Child-bed  women,  fubjefl;  to  miliary  fever. 

Treatment  under. 

Method  of  avoiding,  . 

Child-bed  fever,  defcription  of, 

Caufes,  means  of  avoiding. 

Child-birth,  direftions  for  the  proper  management  of 
women  in. 

Some  miftakes  in,  reprehended, 

Accidents  in,  treatment  of. 

Management  of  women  afterwards. 

Children,  general  obfervations  on  the  management  of, 
Influence  of  difeafed  parents  on,  - • 

'I'he  clothing  of. 

Deformity  of,  accounted  for. 

Rules  for  the  clothing  of,  ' 

Obfervations  on  their  food. 

The  proper  of,  confidered. 

The  quantity  of,  - " 

Some  errors  in  thefe  refpedls,  noticed,  ,7  , 

The  exercife  of,  its  importance. 

The  bell  method  of,  - " 

Fault  corrimitted  in  refpeft  of  boys,  noticed. 

In  refpe£l  of  girls,  . - 

The  cold  bath  recommended  to, 

The  bad  efFe£ls  of  unwholefome  air  on, 

Propriety  of  taking  them  abroad  daily,  not  to  the 
ftreet  merely,  but  to  fome  country-walk,  if 
poffible,  - . ~ Act#  34 
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c88 

589 
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570 

57A 

574 

576 
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10 

13 

15 

16 

18 

19 

21 

23 

24 

27 

28 

30 

32 


The  common  faults  of  nurfes,  noticed. 

Some  general  rules  for  the  management  of. 
Chin-cough,  who  moft  fubje£l  to. 

Treatment  of,  - 

Cholera  morbus,  defcription  of, 

Caufes,  fymptoms. 

Method  of  treatment, 

Chordee,  definition  of. 

Treatment  of,  - - , 

Cicuta,  fee  Hemlock. 
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Citie?,  large,  their  efFefts  on  the  health, 

Bad  cfFefts  of  church-yards  in, 

Advice  to  thofe  who  fpend  their  da^ps  in  cities,  to 
fleep  in  the  country, 

The  propriety  of  large  fleeping  apartments,  and 
of  ventilating  honfes  completely, 

Attention  to  cleanlinefs  recommended,  1 
Cleanlinefs,  its  importance  in  the  management  of 
children. 

The  want  of,  produces  many  difeafes. 

An  objeft  of  public  importance. 

Peculiarly  necefl'ary  in  large  towns,  or  wherever 
a number  of  people  aflbeiate  together. 

The  peafants  commonly  faulty  in  this  refpeft, 
The  neceffity  of,  in  camps. 

And  on  fliip-board,  • - 

F.  equent  walhing  and  bathing  recommended. 
The  want  of,  a.mong  the  caufes  of  putrid  fever, 
Clergy,  recommendation  to,  to  do  away  the  prejudi- 
ces of  the  common  people  againft  inoculation. 
Clothing,  obfervations  on  that  of  children,  - * 

Ought  to  be  perfeftly  loofe  and  eafy. 

Danger  of  tight, 

Should  not  be  too  warm, 

Stays,  the  ufe  of,  reprobated, 

Cleanlinefs  in,  ftrongly  recommended  with  re- 
fpedf  to  children,  - ’ - 

Infedlious  difeafes  often  communicated  by, 

'rije  danger  attending  too  fudden  a change  of. 
Wet  clothes  dangerous, 

Clothes-bed,  damp,  lee  Bed. 

Clyller,  fee  Injeftion. 

Coeliac  palTion,  noticed, 

Cold,  difficulty  of  explaining  its  operation  cn  the  hu- 
man body, 

Sufpended  animation  from,  ' - 

Particular  elFedls  of,  on  the  limbs. 

Colds,  the  common  effefls  of, 

Bell  method  of  avoiding. 

The  method  of  treatment  of. 

Danger  of  negledling, 

The  treatment  of,  when  oblHnatc, 

Colic, 
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ib. 
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72 
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ib. 

ib. 
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ib. 
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225 
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ib. 

12 
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ib. 
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CjIIc,  defcribed. 

Varieties  of, 

Flatulent  colic, 

Bilious  colic, 

H viler ic  colic,  - 

C )lic  improperly  diftinguiflied  from  iliac  paffion,  and 
as  improperly  confounded  with  inflammation  of 
the  intellines,  - - I\otc 

General  obfervation  on, 

Confumption,  the  frequency  of. 

The  perfons  moll  liable  to, 

Caufes  of, 

SvfTnptonis  of. 

Method  of  treatment,  in  refpecl  of  regimen. 
Medicine, 

The  great  utility  of  riding  in,  or  of  a voyage, 

A nervous  confumption  defcribed, 

A fymptomatic  one,  - . 

Convulfions,  ufually  fymptomatic, 

The  moil  common  caufes  of, 

The  method  of  treatment  to  be  varied  according 

to  thefe,  - - 

Wlieu  preceding  the  eruption  of  fmall-pox  or 
meafles,  no  unfavourable  f)«mptom, 

Sufpended  animation  fvpra. 

Cookery  of  aliment  confidered, 

Confills  in  general  in  the  application  of  heat, 

This  flill  more  neceffary  in  the  preparation  of 
vegetable  than  of  animal  food  ; — great  diffe- 
rence in  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  afforded 
by  fome  of  the  farinacea,  from  the  different 

modes  of,  - ■ 

Water,  its  importance  in  many  operations  of,. 
Cordials,  the  danger  of  giving  them  to  children,^ 
Frequently  had  recourfe  to  by  indolent  nurles, 
To  be  ufed  in  flatulent  colics  only, 

Coftivenefs,  bell  obviated  by  attention  to  regimen, 
exercife,  &.c. 

The  danger  of  uflng  drugs  for. 

The  ufe  of  coarfe  bread  recommended  in, 

Cough,  the  method  of  treatment  of, 

When  fymptomatic,  to  be  cured  only  by  remo- 
ving the  primary  difeafe, 
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Cough,  hooping,  or  chin-cough. — Children  common- 
ly afFefted  with  this  complaint,  - Pag.  276 

General  method  of  treatment,  - ib. 

When  violent,  how  to  be  treated,  - 277 

The  ufe  of  vomits  and  laxatives,  in,  - 278 

The  proper  period  for  adminiftering,  in,  200 

Cramp  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  fymptomatic,  455 
Some  obfervations  on  the  treatment  of,  456 

Croup,  the  perfons  moft  liable  to,  . 389 

Symptoms  and  treatment  of,  ‘ - 590 


D. 

Death,  apparent,  fee  Sufpended  Animation. 
Deformity,  often  the  effe£f  of  an  improper  manner  of 


drefling  children,  - - 11 

Obfervations  on  the  means  of  avoiding,  - 14 

Diabetes,  obfervations  on,  - 313 

The  caufes  of,  - - ib. 

Symptoms,  and  method  of  treatment,  - 316 

Diarrhoea,  general  obfervations  on,  - 304 

Sometimes  falutary,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
fuddenly  flopped,  - - tb. 

Proceeds  from  very  different  caufes,  the  treat- 
ment muff  be  adapted  to  thefe,  - 305 

Diet,  the  importance  of  regularity  in,  - 6t 

The  danger  of  long  failing,  as  well  as  of  reple- 
tion, ' - - 60 

General  obfervations  on,  - 68 

Tlie  influence  of  different  kinds  of,  on  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body,  - ib. 

Advice  to  the  lower  claffes  for  the  regulation  of,  704 
Advice  to  the  higher  claffes  on,  - 706 

The  general  mode  of  living  among  the  lower 
claffes,  reprobated,  - 712 

Bread,  an  expenfive  and  unthrifty  article  of  diet,  725 
Other  forms  of  preparing  grain  recommended,  as 
foups,  broths,  pottage,  - 726 

Animal  food  confidered  ns  an  article  of  diet,  684 
Vegetable  food,  ditto,  - 704 

Wheat,’  - - 711 

Oats,  - - 716 

■ Pulfe,  peas,  and  beans,  - 728 

Potatoes, 
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Potatoes,  - 73^ 

Rice,  - “ 734 

Indian  corn,  - •* 

Digeiiion,  this  procefs  hitherto  little  underftood. 

Solution  does  not  explain  this  procefs, 

Rather  an  accidental  than  a neceffary  elFe£l  of, 

Difeafes  of  children,  their  caufes, 

Difeafed  parents. 

Improper  clothing. 

Want  of  exercife, 

Unwholefome  air, 

Faults  of  nuifes, 

Difeafes  of  adults,  general  caufes,  - 

Particular  caufes  of, 

Means  of  dillinguifliing. 

The  effed;  of  age,  fex,  conftitution,  temper,  &c. 
in  the  produftion  of, 

Diflocations,  obfervations  on, 

^ The  moft  frequent, 

Of  the  neck,  confidexed. 

Of  the  flioulder. 

Of  the  thigh-bone. 

Of  the  elbow. 

Of  the  wrift. 

General  diredions  for  the  treatment  of. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in. 

Importance  of  afcertaining  this  point. 

Some  foolifti  notions  refpeding  this  poifon. 

Various  fpecifics  againft, 

The  only  certain  remedy  for,  is  inftantly,  or  as 
■;  foon  as  poflible,  to  cut  out  the  part.  Note — 444 

As  a farther  fecurity,  an  iflue  may  be  after- 
wards formed  on  the  place, 

Drinking,  the  bad  cffeds  of. 

Not  confined  to  intoxication, 

Hurtful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 

Peculiarly  injurious  to  the  young,  - Note^ 
Dropfy,  defcribed,  - • 

Varieties  of,  ' - • 

Caufes  of, 

The  fymptoms  and  method  of  treatment  of, 

, Cream  of  tartar,  a valuable  medicine  in.  Note — 375 
Bell  method  of  adrainiftering  this,  - ^ ih. 

Drowning,- 
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Drowning,  method  of  recovering  perfons  from,  Pag.  640 
Principal  means, — the  application  of  hear,  fric- 
tion, and  by  exciting  artificial  refpi ration,  w. 
Dyfentery,  obfervations  on,  - 307 

Caufes  of,  - - ih. 

Symptoms,  - - id. 

Regimen  in,  - - 309 

Medicines  for,  - - 31  z 


E. 

Ear,  the  dllFerent  affeftions  of,  with  the  method  of 


treatment,  defcribed,  - - 458 

Education,  faults  committed  with  refpeft  to  that  of 
boys,  - - 27 

In  rcfpcft  of  girls,  - - 28 

Epllepfy,  obfervations  on,  - 417 

Caufes  of,  - - jd. 

The  fymptoms  and  method  of  treatment  of,  418 
Eruptions  in  children,  obfervations  on,  - 36 

Caufes  of,  - - 386 

Method  of  treatment,  - id. 

In  fmall-pox,  treatment  of,  - 210 

Eryfipelas,  fee  St  Anthony’s  Fire. 

Evacuation,  by  ftool,  importance  of  regularity  in,  65 
Exercife,  of  children,  its  importance,  - 23 

Belt  meth  d of,  - 24 

Utility  of  military  exercife.  - 28 

Want  of,  hurtful  to  the  fedentary,  - 113 

Gardening,  a healthy  exercife,  - 117 

Should  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  - 118 

The  belt  times  for,  - - 125 

Some  of  the  difeafts  arifing  from  the  want  of, 

1 20.121.1  22 

The  bed  method  of,  in  confumption,  - 172 

Recommended  in  dropfy,  - 373 

Great  deal  of,  necelTary  to  keep  olF  the  gout  in 
the  preclifpofed,  - - 382 

Its  life  in  aflhma,  - 408 

In  nervous  diforders,  - 4^5 

And  in  domachic  complaints,  - 465 

Elcharctics,  their  ufe  in  chancres,  - 510 


Kxcrefcenccs 


INDEX, 


763 


Excrefcences  of  the  glanb  or  prepuce,  a common  con- 
iequence  of  gononhcea,  - 

Means  of  preventing,  - - 

Method  of  treating,  - 5°5 

Eye,  difeafes  of, 

Inflammation  of, 

Speck  or  film  of, 

CararafI, 

Arnaurofis,  or  gutta  ferena, 


46^ 

ib, 

467 
ib. 

468 


6 

9 

93 

44 

271 

134 

jb. 


F. 

FAiNTiNG-fits,  caufes  of,  - 4^^ 

Their  treatment,  - 4^2.463 

Falling- ficknefs,  fee  Epilepfy. 

Fathers,  their  inattention  to  the  management  of  their 

children,  - _ * 

Bad  conftitutlon  of,  aflfe(5  their  children, 

Fear,  its  influence  in  aggravating,  as  well  as  occafion- 
ing  difeafes,  - ^ ~ _ 

Feet,  the  wafliing  of,  an  important  piece  of  cleanli- 

nefs, 

Wet,  the  danger  of,  - - 

Bathing  of,  in  warm  water,  ufeful  in  colds. 

Fevers,  their  frequency. 

Different  kinds  of,  - ' - ^ 

General  direftions  for  the  treatment  of,  on  their 
firft  attack,  - - 

Some  common  miftakes  in,  noticed,  ib.  139 

Attentions  neceflary  in  the  recovery  from,  X4^ 

Intermittents,  kinds  of  deferibed,  - 14* 

Caufes,  - “ 

Symptoms  and  treatment,  - 141.14^ 

The  bark  chiefly  recommended  in.  Note — 144 
' The  quantity  of  this  medicine  neceflary  in.  Note  14*; 

Some  other  medicines  recommended  in,  145.146 
Other  forms  of  giving  the  bark,  when  it  cannot 

146 

148 

149 

150 

zb. 

>51 


be  taken  in  fubflance. 

Method  of  giving  it  to  children. 

Means  of  preventing  intermittents, 
Acute  continued, 

Caufes  andfymptoms, 

Regimen, 


Medicine, 


/ 


7(54 


INDEX. 


Medicine,  - Pag. 

Miliary,  defcribed,  - . 200 

Caul’es,  - - 201 

Symptoms,  - - 2C2 

Kegimen,  - - 203 

Medicine,  - - 205 

Child- bed  women  fubje61:  to,  - 576 

Means  of  avoiding,  - ilt. 

Milk,  how  to  be  treated,  - 575 

And  how  avoided,  - ib. 

Nervous,  or  flow,  the  frequency  of,  - 183 

Caufes,  - - ib. 

Symptoms  and  regimen,  - 184 

Medicine,  - - 186 

Puerperal,  or  child-bcd,  fymptoms  of,  577 

Caufes,  - - 578 

Means  of  avoiding,  - - ib. 

Putrid,  the  perfons  moft  fubjeft  to,  - 190 

Caufes,  - - ib. 

Symptoms,  - - 19 1 

Regimen,  - - 194 

Medicine,  - 196 

Means  of  preventing  its  fpreading,  Note — 200 

Scarlet,  defcribed,  - - 239 

Symptoms  and  treatment,  - ib. 

Sometimes  accompanied  with  fymptoms  of 
putridity,  treatment  of,  - Note — 240 

Secondary,  in  fmall- pox,  treatment  of,  - 217 

Flatulence,  defcribed,  - 464 

Treatment  of,  - - 465 

Flatulent  colic,  defcribed,  - 288 

Treatment  of,  - 289 

Fluor  albus,  defcribed,  with  the  method  of  treatment,  567 
Food,  fee  Aliment. 

Fradlure  of  bones,  general  rules  for  eftimating  their  ' 
danger,  - - Note — 631.632 

Method  of  treating  Ample  fraftures.  Note — 633 

The  beft  pofition  of,  and  the  beft  application  to,  ib. 
Froft-bitten  limbs,  method  of  treating,  - 646 

Fruit,  unripe,  hurtful  to  children,  - 2i 

Ripe,  its  ufe  in  dyfentery,  - 3*o*3ti 


G. 


INDEX. 


G. 

Galling,  in  children,  the  means  of  avoiding  and  cu- 
ring, - - 5^5 

Gangrene,  or  mortification,  defcribed,  - 603 

Treatment  of,  - - 

Gardening,  a healthy  exercife,  - 

Gargles,  their  ufe  in  inflammations  of  the  throat,  259 
^ --  - ‘ _ Note— 262 

494 

ib. 


495 

496 

498  to  502 


472 

474 

476 

480 

481 


A ufeful  as  well  as  frequent  one. 

Gleet,  defcription  of. 

Either  Ample  or  complicated. 

Means  of  diftinguiflring  thefe. 

The  cure  of  when  Ample, 

When  complicated,  - _ 

Gonorrhma,  confideration  of  the  queftion,  whether 
it  be  the  fame  with  pox. 

Different  in  the  author’s  opinion. 

The  difeafe  defcribed. 

The  method  of  cure, 

Mercury  not  neceflary  in, 

Aftringent  injections  chiefly  to  be  trufted  to, — 
different  forms  of  thefe. 

Some  of  the  occafional  fymptoms  of  gonorrhoea, 
noticed,  as  chordee, 

Bleeding  from  the  urethra,  » - 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder, 

V Swelling  of  the  tefticles. 

Treatment  of  the  conftitution  in. 

The  cure  of,  in  women. 

Other  difeafes  induced  by,. 

The  gonorrhoea  fpuria, 

Gout,  caufes  of. 

Symptoms, 

Treatment  of. 

Method  of  avoiding. 

Grain,  the  moft  advantageous  way  of  ufing. 

Bread,  an  unthrifty  mode  of  ufing,  Note 


484 


489 
ib. 
ib. 

490 

491 

492 

493 

503 

377 

z5. 

379 

382 

723 

7*^-7^3 

Efpecially  in  refpeft  of  barley  and  oats, 

. 7*3-723-724-72^ 

Some  foreign  kinds  of,  noticed,  rice,  - 734 

Indian-corn,  - - 738 

Oats  in  general  more  productive  than  wheat  717 

Gravel, 


INDEX. 
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Gravel,  defcribed,  - Eag.  449 

Caufes  and  fymptoms,  - ib. 

Regimen,  - - 4^0 

Medicine,  - - ’ Note — 451.492 

Green-ficknefs,  its  origin,  - - 562 

Grief,  the  danger  of  indulging,  - 96 

Means  of  counterafting  the  effects  of,  - ib. 

Utility  of  exercife  of  mind  as  well  as  body  in,  9b 
And  of  innocent  amufements,  - ib. 

Gripes  in  children,  how  to  be  managed,  - 584 

Gullet,  method  of  removing  bodies  lodged  in,  Note — 636 
Gutta  ferena,  fee  Amourofis. 


H. 

HiEMOPToE,  or  fpitting  of  blood,  fee  Blood. 

Htemorrhages,  fee  Blood. 

Harrowgate-water,  fome  account  of,  - 671 

Ufeful  in  a variety  of  dj'fpeptic  and  ftomachic 
complaints,  - - ib. 

Its  fuccefs  in  cutaneous  and  fcrophulous  affec- 
tions, - - 672 

Purgative  in  a confiderable  degree,  - ib. 

Head-ach,  varieties  of,  - - 346 

This  complaint  proceeding  from  different  caufes, 
and  therefore  to  be  treated  accordingly. 


347-34S-349 


Health,  an  important  confideration  in  matrimonial 
contradls,  » - 9 

An  adlive  life,  the  beft  prefervativ'e  of,  - 87 

The  means  of  preferving  often  negleded  till  it 
be  quite  loft,  - 125 

Heart-burn,  defcribed,  with  its  caufes  and  treatment,  356 
Heat,  its  utility,  and  the  mode  of  its  application,  in 
cafes  of  fufpended  animation,  - 640 

Hemlock,  its  ufe  as  an  external  application  in  cancer,  471 
Hiccup,  defcribed,  with  the  mode  of  treatment-  453 

Hooping-cough,  fee  Cough. 

Hofpitals,  the  neceflicy  of  frelli  air  to,  - 71 

And  of  cleanlinefs,  - 76 

Tnfeftion  often  communicated  by,  - 89 

Houfes,  often  rendered  unwholelome  by  being  kept 
too  clofe  and  warm,  - - 69 

Ought  to  be  carefully  ventilated,  - ib. 

Damp, 


INDEX. 


767 


Damp,  the  danger  of, 

Pag.  46 

New,  the  danger  of  inhabiting. 

47 

^he  firfb  floor  ought  to  be  railed  a little, 

ib. 

Hydrocephalus,  fee  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia,  fee  Dog. 

Hydrops  peftoris,  fee  Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac  diforders,  defcribed. 

421 

Caufes, 

422 

Symptoms, 

423 

Regimen, 

424 

Medicines, 

- 4 26 

Diiliiiguilhed  from  hyfteric,  - Note — 428 

The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  for,  Note — 429 
Hyfterics,  defcribed,  with  their  mode  of  treatment,  421 
How  diilinguiflied  from  hypochondriac  com- 
plaints, - Note — 427 

Their  mode  of  treatment,  - 


I. 


Jails,  the  ufe  of  ventilation  in,  - 69 

Should  not  be  fituate  in  the  middle  of  large 
towns,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  communi- 
cating infe£lion,  - - 89 

Jaundice,  defcribed,  - - 367 

Caufes  and  fymptoms,  - ib. 

Regimen  and  medicine,  - 368 

Iliac  paffion,  what,  - 282 

Symptoms  of,  - - 

Treatment  of,  - 284 

> A higher  degree  only  of  colic,  - Note — 287 

Impofthumes,  fome  account  of,  with  their  treatment,  616 
Incontinence  of  urine,  what,  - 318 

Palliatives  for,  - - Note — 319 

Indigellion,  its  caufes,  with  the  method  of  cure,  4,0 
Indolence,  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  health,  82.83 

Early  rifing,  and  a£live  diverfions,  recommended, 
in  oppofition  to,  - 84.85 

Infancy,  the  importance  of  a proper  management  in,  t 

Infants,  the  great  death  of  in  Britain,  - 2 

Dirtdlions  for  the  nurfing  of,  - 3 

Importance  of  the  attention  of  parents  to,  ■ 5 

Infants, 


7^3 


INDEX, 


Particular  attention  neceflary  to  thofe  that  are 


born  of  difeafed  parents, 

Rules  for  the  clothing  of. 

Rules  for  the  food  of. 

Rules  for  the  exercife  of. 

The  importance  of  frefli  air  to, 

Difeafes  of, 

Retention  of  the  meconium. 

Aphthae,  or  thrulh. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of. 

Callings  and  excoriations  in. 

Stoppage  of  the  nofe  in, 

Eruptions  of, 

Difficult  breathing  of, 

Convulfions  of. 

Teething  of, 

Convulfions  of. 

Water  in  the  head  of, 

Infeftion,  the  danger  of. 

Impropriety  of  unneceffary  vifits  in  infedlious 
difeafes, 

Often  communicated  by  clothes. 

Rules  for  preventing  the  fpreading  of, 

Inflammation,  fymptoms  of, 

Confequences  of. 

The  treatment  of, 

Injeftions,  their  ufe  in  gonorrhoea, 

Aftringent,  different  forms  of, 

How  to  be  ufed. 

And  how  often. 

Stimulant,  their  ufe  in  gleet. 

Formula  for. 

Inns,  fome  di regions  to  thofe  wlio  lie  at  fuch  as  are 
unfrequented,  - Note 

Inoculation,  fome  obfervations  on, — different  ways 
of  performing,  - Note — 223-224 

Advantages  attending,  - 225 

Propofals  for  rendering  it  univerfal,  - 22S 

Obftacles  to  this  confidered,  - 230 

Bcfl  feafon  of  the  year  for,  • 233 

The  proper  age  for,  - Note — ib. 

Infeds,  poifonous,  their  bite  how  to  be  treated,  447 
Intemperance,  the  danger  of,  - 77 

The 
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583 
585 

386 

ib. 

39* 

591 

5«9 

594 

596 

87 


88 

89 

90 
602 

ib. 

ib, 

483 

484 

485 

486 

497 

498 
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The  cffcfts  of,  not  confined  to  its  own  votaries,  Pog.  78 
Different  kinds  of,  - - i . 

DrunkenneCs  a fpecies  of,  " • j 0 

Not  only  hurtful  to  the  body,  but  the  mind,  oo.bi 


Intermittent,  fee  Fever. 

Inteilines,  inflammation  of. 

How  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  colic, 
Treatment  of. 

Intoxication,  fee  Intemperance. 

Itch,  defeription  of. 

Sulphur,  the  beft  medicine  for, 
Method  of  ufing  fulphur. 

Danger  from  the  ufe  of  mercury  for, 


Note — 287 
_ ih. 

ih, 

403 

ih. 

404 

405 


K. 


Kidneys,  inflammation  of, 
Caufes  and  fymptoms. 
Treatment  of. 

King’s- evil,  fee  Scrophula. 


294 
ib. 

295 


L. 

Laborious  employments,  the  diforders  peculiarly  in- 
cident to,  - - ^^.3 

Direftions  for  avoiding  fome  of  thefe,  105.106 

The  effeft  of  diflPerent  feafons  on,  - _ 

Food,  of  bad  quality,  or  of  too  fmall  quantity, 
often  hurtful  to  thofe  employed  in,  - 107 

Some  direftions  for  preferving  the  health  of  fol- 
diers,  - - 

And  of  failors,  - - 

Labour  in  child-birth,,  direftions  for  the  management 
of,  - - 572 

Laudanum,  recommended  in  a cholera  morbus,  3^3 

In  a loofenefs,  - 3°5 

Method  of  adminiftering  in  a cramp  of  the  fto- 
mach,  - - 45^ 

An  over-dofe  of,  how  to  be  treated,  - ■ 438 

Lead,  ufed  in  injeftions,  - 4^4 

Leeches,  a ufeful  application  in  fwelling  of  the 
tefticles,  - - . 4°9 

3C 


And 


770 


INDEX, 


And  in  an  inflamed  bubo, 

Ufeful  in  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
Leprofy,  why  lefs  frequent  at  prefent, 
•Treatment  of, 

Lientery,  fome  obfervations  on. 


Pag.  523 
467 

394 
. ih. 
Note — 314 


Life,  frequently  fufpended  without  being  deftroyed,  637 
Lightning,  fufpended  animation  from. 

Lime-water,  ufed  in  gravellifli  complaints, 

Liquors,  ftrong,  hurtful  to  children, 

Fermented,  fome  di regions  about  the  ufe  of, 

May  be  too  weak,  as  well  as  too  ftrong. 

Often  adulterated, 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  caufes  and  fymptoms, 

Method  ojf  treating, 

Schirrus  of,  how  to  be  treated. 

Lochia,  fuppreflion  of,  how  to  treat, 

Loofenefs,  obfervations  on. 

To  be  treated  according  to  its  caufe. 

Lues  venerea, — confideration  of  the  queftion,  Whe- 
ther it  be  the  fame  with  gonorrhoea  i 
Arguments  to  fliew  that  it  is  not. 

General  obfervations  on, 

Local  fymptoms  of,  _ ^ _ 

Local  fymptoms  of,  in  women, 

Conftitutional  form  of. 

Of  the  cure  of  the  local  fymptoms. 

Of  the  cure  of  the  conftitutional  difeafe. 

The  quantity  of  mercury,  and  the  continuance 
of  a mercurial  courfe  in. 

Of  the  local  treatment  of  conftitutional  venereal 
complaints. 

Lungs,  inflammation  of,  caufes  and  fymptoms. 

Treatment  of, 

Confumption  of. 


647 

451 

21 

ib. 

69 

298 

233 

300 

575 

304 

ib, 

472 

475 

505 

535 

53^ 

5*0 

550 

554 

559 

166 

168 


M. 


Mad  dog,  fee  Dog. 

Magnefia  alba,  its  ufe  in  heart-burn,  • 337 

And  in  acidities,  - - 586 

Malt-liquors,  fee  Liquors. 

Manufactures, 
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INDEX. 

Manufadlures,  the  caufe  of  rickets. 

The  fluAuating  ftate  of. 

Hurtful  from  the  want  of  frefh  air,  as  well  as 
from  the  bending  poftu're,  . 

Diredlions  to  thofe  engaged  in,  ^ 

Matrimony,  too  little  regard  paid  tp  the  health  and 
form  of  the  objefl  in. 

Meals,  regularity  in,  recommended,  ' 

Meafles,  caufes  and  fymptoms  of. 

Treatment  of. 

Mechanics,  fee  Sedentary. 

Meconium,  the  beft  ihethod  for  expellinff. 

Medicine,  its  origin, 

Myftery,  the  caufe  of  impofition  in,  as  well  as 
W'ell  as  of  the  How  treatment  of. 

Medicines  ought  not  to  be  adminillered  by  the  imo- 
rant,  - . 

Want  of  perfeverance  in,  one  caufe  why  chronic 
difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Melancholy,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms. 

Treatment  of,  - \ _ 

Menflruation,  the  commencement  of,  a critical  pe- 
riod,  _ _ 

Some  dire£lions  for  girls  at  this  period, 

When  this  does  not  appear  at  the  ufual  period, 
what  to  do. 

Cautions  to  be  obferved  during, 

Obftruftions  of,  how  removed, 

Increafed  difeharge  of,  how  to  manage. 

The  ceafing  of,  how  to  treat. 

Mercury,  of  no  ufe  in  gonorrhoea, 

Nor  in  many  of  the  difeafes  that  are  the  ednfe- 
queaces  of  it, 

Corrofive  fublimate  of,  ufeful  as  a local  appli- 
cation in  gleet. 

How  to  be  given  in  tl:ke  cure  of  local  venereal 
complaints, 

Red  precipitate  of,  how  ufed  in  chancre. 

How  to  be  ufed  for  the  cure  of  bubo, 

Sometimes  fails  in  the  cure  of  bubo,  from  the 
conjunaion  of  this  with  fcrophula, 

Different  forms  of  adminiftering  for  the  cure  of 
a pox,  - . 

3^2  Inunction 
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117 

6 

62 

234 

236 

381 
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8 
12 

389 

429 

432 

362 

ib. 

3^4 

ib, 

565 

567 

568 
475 

481 

498 

5*2 

5*1 

522 

532 
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Inunftion  preferred,  - 5S3 

The  length  of  a mercurial  courfe,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  this  medicine  that  Ihould  be  given, 
conlidered, 

Miliary  fever,  fee  Fever. 

Milk,  a mother’s,  the  beft  food  for  an  infant. 

Cows’,  how  it  Ihould  be  given  to  children. 

Its  importance  in  confumptions, 

Affcs’,  commonly  preferred  in  confumptions. 

Other  kinds  of,  as  womens’  milk,  cows’  milk, 
butter-milk,  noticed. 

Milk-fever,  fee  Fever. 

Millipedes,  L imetimes  ufed  in  chinccugh, 

Miners,  feme  dire£li(  ns  to. 

Mineral  waters,  arranged  according  to  the  fubftances 
they  contain, 

Gafeous  waters. 

Saline  waters. 

Sulphureous  waters, 

Ferrugenous  waters,  - _ ” 

Warm,  fome  obfervations  on  the  chief  of  them,  676 
Mothers,  where  they  can,  ought  to  nurfe  their  own 

children,  - " 

When  delicate,  Ihould  not,  - _ 

Importance  of  the  attention  of,  to  their  children,  3.4 
MiUk,  its  ufe  jn  nervous  fever',  - 

And  in  epile^y,  - “ 4^0 

In  hiccup,  - ■ 454 


554 

16 

19 

173 

ib, 

174 

279 

102 

665 
ib. 

666 
670 
672 


N. 


Nervous  dlforders,  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure,  421 


The  caufes  of, 

Symptoms, 

Regimen, 

Medicines, 

Nervous  fever,  fee  Fever. 
Night-mare,  caufes  and  fymptoms. 
Treatment  of,  ^ - 

Nodes,  venereal,  defeription  of. 
Treatment  of. 


422 

423 

424 
426 

460 
. 461 

548 

561 

Nofe, 
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INDEX. 

I 

Nofe,  venereal  fores  on,  defcribed,  " Eng. 

Treatment  of, 

Stoppage  of,  in  children,  “ • r 

Nurfes,  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  choice  ot. 

Some  of  their  faults  pointed  out,  - 3 5 '3^*37 

Ought  to  be  fober,  cleanly,  honed,  healthy, 
neither  young  nor  old,  ”3 

jNurfery,  Ihould  be  large  and  well  aired,  - 33 


540 

559 

586 

35 


O. 


Oats,  in  general,  a more  produaive  crop  than  wheat, 
and  therefore  cheaper, 

Oat- meal,  one  third  of,  made  into  pottage,  wi  go  as 
fai-as  three  times  the  quantity  made  into  bread, 
Obdruaioris  in  the  urethra,  different  caufes  of. 

Method  of  treatment  of,  u “ m 

Oils,  recommended  to  fuch  as  work  among  the  efflu- 
via of  metals. 

Ointment,  for  the  itch, 

Mercurial,  method  of  applying  in  venereal  com- 
plaints, - " 

Advantages  attending  the  ufe  of. 

Ophthalmia,  fee  Eye. 

Opiates,  how  ufed  in  gonorrhoea. 

In  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

And  in  a cholera  morbus. 


717 

725 

495 

498 

102 

403 

5^3 

562 


483 

490 

303 


P. 


Painters,  dire£Hons  to, 

Palfy,  defined,  - " 

Its  caufes,  with  the  method  of  treatment, 

Paraph renites,  its  lymptoms  and  treatment, 
Paraphymofis,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment, 

Pafllons,  their  operation  in  caufing  as  w'cll  as  curing 
difeafes. 

Anger, 

Fear, 

Grief, 

Peruvian  bark,  fee  Bark, 

Peripneumony,  its  caufes, 

Symptoms  and  treatment, 

2 C 3 Perfpiration, 


102 

414 

ib. 

164 

515 


92 
ib. 

93 
96 

165 

161^ 


774 


INDEX. 


Perfpiration,  free,  the  necefllty  of  to  health,  Pag.  84 
Obftruction  of,  procTuces  many  dlfeafes,  4a 

Caufes  of  obarudted  perfpiration,  43»44-4i-46.47.48 
Phrenitis,  fee  Brain. 

Phthihs,  fee  Gonfumption. 

Phymofis,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment, 

Phyficians  not  fufficiently  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
children. 

Bad  eff'edls  of  their  prognoftications. 

Often  called  in  when  too  late. 

Piles,  ^bleeding  and  blind,  diftinguilhed, 

Caufes  and  treatment. 

Pills,  blue  mercurial,  how  to  be  given  for  the  vene- 
real difeafe, 

ricurify,  with  its  caufes,  explained, 

Symptoms, 

Treatment, 


513 

6 

95 

330 

ib. 


551 

15<5 

157 

159 


Baftard,  its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  treatment,  164 

Pr<?*  HirPrQ-irvfio  *rs. 


ic? 
43J 
43<^ 
437 
439 
73* 
73  J 
733 


7 -W—  -m  ^ 

Plumbers,  diredions  to, 

Poifons,  general  obfervations  on. 

Mineral, 

Vegetable, 

Animal, 

Potatoes,  a verynourilhing  food. 

Advantages  of  the  culture  of. 

Different  modes  of  preparing. 

Poverty,  fometimes  prevents  parents  from  giving  their 
children  neceffary  exercife,  - Xote ir 

Sometimes  gets  the  better  of  parental  affedlion,  ib. 
Pox,  fee  Venereal  Difeafe. 

Pox  frnall,  diflinguifhed  into  diftinft  and  confluent. 
Symptoms,  favourable  and  unfavourable. 

Regimen, 

V 1 reatment  during  the  eruption  of. 

Medicine, 

Management  of  the  fecondary  fever. 

Inoculation  of, 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat. 

Symptoms  of  abortion  in, 

hen  threatened  wdth  abortion,  how, 

Pioflate  gland,  fymptoms  of  difeafe  in,  with  the 
treatment, 

Puerperal  fever,  fee  I'cvcr. 


207 

208 

209 

210 
213 
217 
221 

569 

570 

57* 

50? 


Puflules, 


INDEX, 


ns 

Puftules,  fuch  as  are  favourable  in  finall-pox,  Pog,  20S 


Unfavourable, 
Putrid  fever,  fee  Fever. 


il. 


Qc 


Quinsey,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 

Regimen,  - , 

Medicine, 

Advice  to  fuch  as  are  fubje£l  to, 
Malignant,  its  caufes  and  fj mptoms. 
Treatment, 


2t6 

258 

260 

262 

264 

266 


R. 


Regimen,  proper  in  a mercurial  courfe,  - 557 

Remitting  fever,  fee  Fever. 

Repletion,  the  dangers  of,  - 63 

How  to  treat  a loofenefs  from,  - 304 

Refentment,  ought  not  to  be  harboured,  - 92 

Refpiration,  how  to  reftore  in  fufpended  animation,  640 
Rbeumatifrn,  either  acute  or  chronic,  - 384 

Its  caufes  and  fjmptoms,  - 385 

Treatment,  - - 386 

Rice,  a nutritious  article  of  diet,  - 735 

Difierent  ways  of  preparing,  - 73^*737 

Rickets,  the  caufe  of,  - • 399 

Symptoms,  - - 400 

Treatment,  - - 401 

Rollers,  the  ufe  of  in  children,  reprobated,  - 11 

Ruptures,  their  caufes,  - 620 

Method  of  treatm_ent,‘  - 621 

Cautions  to  tbofe  fubje£l  to,  - 622 


S. 


SaCHARUM  faturni,  fee  Sugar  of  Lead. 
Sailors,  'now  their  health  is  often  injured. 
Advice  to, 

3a!ine  draughts,  their  ufe  in  vomiting, 

3 C 4 


1 10 
1 1 i.i j 2 


Salivation, 


31  y 


INDEX. 


776 

Salivation,  fome  degree  of  neceffary  in  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  - Eag.  557 


Savine,  itS^ife  in  removing  warts. 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  the  treatment  of, 

Scarlet  fever,  fee  Fever. 

School,  the  impropriety  of  fending  children  there  too 
young. 

Confinement  in,  hurtfnl, 

Schirrus,  definition  of, 

F,xtirpation  of,  the  only  certain  remedy, 

Scrophula,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms. 

Treatment  of, 

Scutvy,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 

T reatment  of. 

Means  of  preventing, 

Sedentary  life,  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind. 

Sedentary  and  adive  employments  fliould  be  mixed. 

Want  of  frefii  air*,  and  a bad  pofture,  hurtful  to 
thofe  engaged  in. 

Advice  to. 

Gardening  recommended  to. 

Sea-bathing,  fee  Bath. 

Seton,  its  ufe  in  amaurofis. 

Sick,  unneceflary  vifiting  of,  improper. 

Proper  nurfes  to  be  employed  about. 

Hints  to  thofe  employed  about. 

Sleep,  due  proportion  of,  not  eafily  fixed. 

Children  to  be  indulged  in,  * 

Rules  for  making  it  refrelhing. 

Small-pox,  fee  Pox.  , 

Society,  the  lower  claffes  of,  fome  advices  to, 

Their  mode  of  living  in  general,  very  improper. 

Note — 712 

The  folly  of  fuch  indulging  in  luxuries  who 
cannot  procure  neceffaries,  - ^ ih. 

Wheatcn  bread,  an  improper  article  of  fubfift- 

ence  for,  - 7 

Soldiers,  fome  diredions  for  avoiding  thofe  difeafes 
thev  are  peculiarly  fubjed  to,  - 

Sore  throat,  venereal,  - 53^ 

Soup,  advantages  attending  the  ufe  of,  7 ^3‘T  ^5'7^7 •73'^ 
Spafmodic  itrlduve  of  the  urethra,  - 3®* 

. Spine, 


505 

587 


27 

ib. 

470 

ib. 

394 

39^ 

39c’ 

39' 

392 

1 12 
”3 


114 
116.1 17 
ib. 

460 

87 

90 

ib. 

■ • 63 

64 
ib. 

700.70  I 
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Spine,  curvature  of,  frequently  the  effecl  of  a bad 
pofture,  - - Dog.  US 

Spirits,  low,  fee  Melancholy. 

Spirits,  fee  Liquors. 

Spitting  of  blood,  fee  Blood. 

Sponge,  method  of  ufing  for  flopping  haemorrhages 
from  the  nofe,  - - Note  329 

Sports,  the  a£live  recommended,  - 85 

Speck  in  the  eye. 

Stays,  a pernicious  article  of  drefs. 

Stomach,  inflammation  of. 

Its  caufes  and  fymptoras, 

Treatment  of, 

* ' 

Pain  in. 

Its  caufes  and  treatment, 

Stone  in  the  bladder,  diflinguiflied  from  gravel, 

Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 

Regimen  in,  - ' 

Medicine, 

The  mofl  effe£lual  palliative  for. 

Stools,  loofe,  in  children,  how  to  treat, 

Regularity  in,  neceffary  to  health. 

How  to  procure  regularity  in. 

Strains,  treatment  of. 

Strangury,  how  to  prevent. 

Strangulation,  fee  Animation. 

Strictures,  in  the  urethra, 

Spafmodic, 

Studv,  hard,  bad  effeCls  of, 

Difeafes  produced  by,  ^ - 

Directions  to  thofe  occupied  in. 

Sublimate  corrotive,  its  ufe  in  gleet. 

Suffocation  from  noxious  vapours,  fee  Animation. 

Sugar  of  lead,  its  ufe  in  gonorrhoea,  ^ - 484 

Sulphur-ointment  recommended  for  the  itch,  fee  Itch. 
Suppers,  light,  advantage  of,  ^ - 65 

Sweating,  impropriety  of  forcing  by  external  heat, 
or  medicines,  in  fever,  - ' - 139 

Swoonings,  caufes  of,  - 4^* 


467 

281 
ib. 

282 

35^ 
359 
449 
ib, 

45® 

451 

452 

Note — 37 
65 
65 
632 
161 

499 

502 

119 
120.1  21 

123;I24.I25 

498 


How  to  treat, 


462.463 


T. 


778 


INDEX, 


T. 

Tartar,  cream  of,  its  ufe  in  dropfy.  Note — Pag.  375 

Tailors,  often  hurt  by  an  unfavourable  pofture,  115 

Advice  to,  , - _ 1 1 y 

Tea,  the  bad  effedls  of  living  much  on,  - 33 

Ihe  folly  of  people  ufing,  who  cannot  procure 
neceffaries,  - - Note — 712 

The  ufe  of,  hurtful  in  nervous  complaints,  425 
Teething,  difficult,  treatment  of  in  children,  - 391 

Cutting  the  gums  recommended  in.  Note — 393 

Telticles,  fwelling  of,  • 4^0 

Throat,  fore,  venereal,  - "538 

Thruffi,  - . 3^2 

Tobacco- fmoke,  glyfters  of,  recommended  in  colic,  283 
Toothach,  its  caufes  and  treatment,  - 350.352.333 

Towns,  large,  living  in,  deftrudlive  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  - “33 

Children  brought  up  in,  ffiould  be  fent  into  the 
country  to  walk,  - Note — 34 

Cleanlinefs  too  little  attended  to  in,  - 73 

Tranfitions',  fudden,  dangerous,  - 40 

Travellers,  advice  to,  - Note — 46 


V. 

Vegetable  diet,  not  fo  proper  for  the  aftive  and 
laborious,  as  one  confiding  partly  of  animal  food,  704 
Better  adapted  to  the  indolent  and  inadlive,  707 
Farinaceous  bodies  the  moft  nutritive  of  vege- 
tables, - - 710 

Vegetables  in  general  not  fo  nutritive  as  animal 
food,  - - 707 

Venereal  difeafe,  preliminary  obfervations  on,  471 

Either  conftitutional  or  local,  - 305 

liocal  f^  mptoms  of,  - - 306 

Conftitutional  form  of,  - 336 

Venereal  fores  in  the  throat  and  mouth,  - 337 

Venereal  blotches,  - - 341 

Venereal  ulcers,  - - 344 

Conftitutional  venereal  difeafe,  the  cure  of,  530 

Locpd 


INDEX, 
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559 


Local  treatment  of. 

Viper,  bite  of,  fee  Poifons. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  its  ufe  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  458 
Vomiting  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  fever, 

0 , ^ Note — 156 

beveral  caufes  of, 

'Treatment  of, 

• Saline  draughts  recommended  for  Hopping, 

Vomits,  their  ufe  in  agues. 

When  to  be  ufed  in  continued  fever. 

In  nervous  fever, 

-And  in  putrid  fever,  . Note—ig6 

J heir  ufe  in  jaundice,  . 

1 he  chief  indication  where  poifon  has  been  fwal- 
lowed, 

How  adminillered  in  chincough, 

Voyage,  its  ufe  in  confumption,  • 

And  in  nervous  complaints. 

Ulcers,  obfervations  on. 

With  the  method  of  treatment, 

The  method  of  ufing  adhefive  plaflers  for  ulcers 
on  the  leg,  . Note— 61 1 

Urine,  exceffive  difcharge  of,  - 

Its  caufes  and  fymptoms. 

Treatment  of, 

Incontinency  of, 

SupprefTion  of, 

Bloody, 


342 

ib, 

345 

143 

154 

1^6 


435 
277 
172 
425 
613 
’ 614 


3*5 

3i5 

317 

318 

319 
330 


W. 

Warts  on  the  genitals, 

Wafp,  fling  of,  how  to  treat. 

Waters,  mineral,  divifion  of,  . ' * 

Gafeous, 

Saline, 

.Sulphureous, 

Ferruginous, 

Warm,  _ . _ 

Water  in  the  head,  fymptoms  of. 

Treatment, 

Weaning  of  children,  how  to  render  more  eafy. 

Whitlow, 


5^4 

447 

665 

ib, 

66G 

670 

672 

676 

59*5 

597 

j8 
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Whitlow,  ^ 

Wine,  its  ufe  in  nervous  fever,  • Note 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  fymptoms  and  treatment. 
Women,  difeafes  peculiar  to, 

Menftrual  difcharge,  the  retention  of,  how  to 

' treat. 

Preternatural  difcharge  of, 

Pregnancy, 

Abortion, 

Child-birth, 

Puerperal  fever, 

Barrennefs,  - ' " 

Worms,  different  kinds  of, 

Caufes  and  fymptoms, 

'rreatment  of,  - • 

Wounds,  obfervations  on, 

Treatment  of, 

Slight,  how  to  treat, 

• Large, 


362 

364 


48 

189 

574 

562 

564 

567 

569 

570 
572 
577 
579 

361 

•363 

•365 

604 

605 

607 

608 


\ 
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As  people  who  live  in  the  country  cannot  al- 
ways obtain  medicines  upon  any  fudden  emer- 
gency, even  though  they  knew  how  to  uie  tnem, 
we  have  here  added  a lift  of  fuch  fimple  drugs 
and  medicines,  as  ought  to  be  kept,  at  leaft  in 
every  gentleman’s  family,  in  order  to  be  in  readi- 
nefs  upon  all  occaiions. 


Rhubarb  ' 

Burgundy-pitch 

Jalap 

Agaric  of  the  oak 

Senna  ^ 

Afli-colourcd  ground  Liver- 

Manna 

wort 

Glauber’s  falts 

Cinnamon-water* 

Cream  of  Tartar 

Fenny-royal  water 

Salt  of  Tartar 

Peppermint-water 

Tamarinds 

Syrup  of  poppies 

Ipecacuanha 

of  oranges 

Jefuits  bark 

- of  lemons 

Nitre,  or  falt-petre 

Spirits  of  wine 

Sal.  psunella, 

- of  hartfliorn 

Sal.  ammoniac 

Sweet  fpirits  of  nitre 

Flowers  of  fulphur 

- of  vitriol 

Magnefia  alba 

Liquid  laudanum 

Crabs  claws  prepared 

Elixir  of  vitriol 

Snake-root 

Vinegar  of  fquills 

Liquorice-root 

Oil  of  almonds 

Seneka-root 

Olive-oil 

Wild  Valerian  root 

Adhefive  plafter 

Gentian-root 

Bliftertng  plafter  , 

Gum-arabic 

Wax  plafter 

camphor 

Yello<v  bafilicum  ointment 

0 

, ammoniac 

White  ointment 

al'afoetida 

Turner’s  cerate. 
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